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Calendar 

1944 

September  11, 

Monday, 

Registration 

September  11, 

Monday, 

Entrance  examinations,  9:30  A.M. 

October  12, 

Thursday, 

Columbus  Day,  holiday 

November  7, 

Tuesday, 

Election  Day,  holiday 

November  22, 

Wednesday, 

Thanksgiving  vacation  begins,  12  noon 

November  27, 

Monday, 

Thanksgiving  vacation  ends,  8:45  A.M 

December  22, 

Friday, 

Christmas   vacation   begins,   12   noon 

1945 

January  3, 

Wednesday, 

Christmas   vacation   ends,  8:45  A.M. 

January  19, 

Friday, 

End  of  fall  semester 

January  22, 

Monday, 

Beginning  of  spring  semester 

February  22, 

Thursday, 

Washington's  Birthday,  holiday 

March  29. 

Thursday, 

Easter  vacation  begins,  3:30  P.M. 

April  3, 

Tuesday, 

Easter  vacation  ends,  8:45  A.M. 

May  20, 

Sunday, 

Baccalaureate 

May  23. 

Wednesday, 

Classes  end 

May  24, 

Thursday, 

Commencement 

May  28. 

Monday, 

Entrance  examinations 

May  28 

Monday 

Registration 

May  30 

Wednesday 

Memorial  Day,  holiday 

June  2 

Saturday 

Regular  classes 

June  16 

Saturday 

Regular  classes 

July  4 

Wednesday 

Holiday 

July  6 

•    Friday 

End   of   first  summer  session 

July  9 

Monday 

Second  summer  session  begins 

August  17 

Friday 

End  of  summer  session 

August  17 

Friday 

Commencement 

September  10 

Monday 

Registration 

October  12 

Friday 

Columbus   Day.  holiday 

November  21 

Wednesday 

Thanksgiving  vacation  begins,    12   noon 

November  26 

Monday 

Thanksgiving  vacation  ends,  8:45  A.M 

December  21 

Friday 

Christmas  vacation  begins,  12  noon 

1946 

January  2 

Wednesday 

Christmas  vacation  ends,  8:45  A.M. 

January  18 

Friday 

End  of  fall  semester 

January  21 

Monday 

Beginning  of  spring  semester 

February  22 

Friday 

Washington's    Birthday,   holiday 

April  18 

Thursday 

Easter  vacation  begins,  3:30  P.M. 

April  23 

Tuesday 

Easter  vacation  ends,  8:45  A.M. 

May  22 

Wednesday 

Classes  end 

May  23 

Thursday 

Commencement 

May  27 

Monday 

Entrance  examinations 
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STATE  OFFICIALS 


State  Board  of  Education 

Oscar  W.  Jeffery.  President Englewood 

GusTAV  A.  HuNziKER,  Vice-President Little  Falls 

D.  Stewart  Craven Salem 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Katzenbach Princeton 

D.   Howard  Moreau Flemington 

Joseph  W.  Mott Atlantic  City 

Miss  May  M.  Carty Jersey  City 

Miss  Mary  E.  Merchant Dover 

Clarence   E.   Partch Stelton 

Mrs.  Olive  C.  Sanford Nutley 

Committee  on  Teacher  Education 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Katzenbach,  Chairman 
D.  Stewart  Craven  Clarence  E.  Partch 

GusTAV  A.  Hunziker  Miss  Mary  E.  Merchaj*t 

Mrs.  Olive  C.  Sanford 

Commissioner  of  Education 
John  H.  Bosshart 

Director  of  Teacher  Education 
Robert  H.  Morrison 

Officers  of  Administration 

Harry  A.  Spracue   President 

John  D.  Messick  Dean  of  Instruction 

Charlotte  G.  Marshall   Registrar 

Elizabeth  S.  Favor Secretary  of  Extension  and  Summer  Session 

Robert  Levy  Business  Manager 

Claude  E.  Jackson  Director  of  Personnel  and  Research 

Margaret  A.  Sherwin Dean  of  Women 

FRANas  R.  Geigle Head  of-  Business  Education  Department 

Edwin  S.  Fulcomer  Head  of  English  Department 

Harold   Spears    Head   of   Intergration  Department 

Walter  H.  Freeman Head  of  Language  Department 

Virgil  S.  Mallory Head  of  Mathematics  Department 

Edna  E.  McEachern  Head  of  Music  Department 

Earl  R.  Glenn  Head  of  Science  Department 

W.  Harry  Snyder Head  of  Social  Studies  Department 

Arthur  M.  Seybold Director  of  College  High  School 

Louis  A.  Fralick    Superintendent  of  Buildings 
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HARRY  A.  SPRAGUE,  Ph.D. 

President 

State  Teachers  College.  Fredonia,  N.  Y.;  Cornell  L'niversity,  Ithaca.  N.  T.; 
Teachers  College,   Columbia  University,  B.S. ;  A.M. :  Ph.D. 

JOHN  DECATUR  MESSICK,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  Instruction  and  Professor  of  Education 

Elon  College,  N.C.,  Ph.B. ;  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  A.M. ; 
New   Yorlc   University,   Ph.D. 

HAROLD  C.  BOHN,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  A.B. ;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
A.M. 

EDGAR  C.  BYE,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa., 
A.B.  ;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  A.M. ;  gradui'te  courses 
completed  for  Ph.D. 

LYDIA  M.  CAUANDRO,  A.M. 

Assistant  Instructor  of  Latin 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.,  A.M. 

HARRY  G.  CAYLEY,  Ed.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  B.S. ;  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Har- 
vard University,   Ed.M. ;   Columbia  University,  Ed.D. 

PAUL  C.  CLIFFORD,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Columbia  College,  Columbia  University,  A.B. ;  Columbia  University,  A.M. ; 
graduate  courses  completed   for  Ph.D. 

LAWRENCE  H.  CONRAD,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  A.B.  ;  A.M. 

GERMAINE  POREAU  CRESSEY,  A.M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Brevet  superieur ;  certificat  fin  d'4tudes  normales ;  Ecole  Normale  d'Auxerre, 
certificat  d'aptitudes   p^dagogiques ;    Columbia  University,   graduate   study. 

DAVID  R.  DAVIS,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  A.B. ;  A.M. ;  University  of  Chicago,  Ph.D. 

VERA  BROOKE  DAVIS,  A.M. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  A.B. ;  University  of  Chicago.  Chicago, 
111.,  A.  M. 

TERESA  DE  ESCORIAZA,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  French  and  Spanish 

Acad^mie  de  Bordeaux,  France,  Brevet  614mentaire  et  superieur ;  Institute 
del  Cardenal  Cisneros,  Madrid,  Spain,   Bachillerato. 
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♦JEROME  DE  ROSA,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Recreational  Activities,  College  High  School 

Panzer  College,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  B.P.E. ;  State  Teachers  College,  Mont- 
clair,   N.  J.,   A.M. 

DOROTHY  DUKE,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  and  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 

University  of  Cincinnati.  Cincinnati,  O.,  B.S. ;  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,   A.M. 

HOWARD  F.  FEHR,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  A.B. ;  A.M. ;  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  Ph.D. 

AVALTNE  FOLSOM,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  A.B. ;  grraduate  study  Tale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Oxford  University,  Oxford,  England ;  Columbia  University, 
A.M. ;    Ph.D. 

L.  HOWARD  FOX,  A.M. 

Instructor  in  English 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  A.B. ;  Northwestern  University,  Evans- 
ton,  111..  A.M. 

WALTER  H.  FREEMAN,  Ph.D. 

Head  of  Department  of  Languages  and  Professor  of  Languages 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  A.B. ;  A.M. ;  Ph.D. ;  graduate  study. 
University  of  Munich,  Germany. 

EDWIN  S.  FULCOMER,  Ed.D. 

Head  of  Department  of  English  and  Professor  of  English 

Albright  College,  Myerstown,  Pa.,  A.B. ;  Columbia  University,  A.M. ;  Teachers 

College,  Columbia  University,  Ed.D. 

ELWYN  C.  GAGE,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  A.B. ;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
A.M. ;  Ph.D. 

FRANCIS  R.  GEIGLE,  Ed.D. 

Head  of  Department  of  Business  Education  and  Professor  of  Business  Education 

Susquehanna  University,  Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  B.S. ;  New  York  University,  A.M., 
Ed.D. 

EARL  ROUSE  GLENN,  A.M. 

Head  of  Department  of  Science  and  Professor  of  Physics 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  A.B. ;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, A.M. ;  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 

CHARLES  E.  HADLEY,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me.,  A.B. ;  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  A.M. ; 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  A.M. ;  Ph.D. 

♦WILLIAM  PAUL  HAMILTON,  A.M. 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  A.B. ;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  graduate  study;  Rhodes  Scholar,  Oxford  University,  Oxford,  Eng- 
land, A.B. ;  New  York  University,  A.M. ;  Columbia  University,  graduate  courses 
completed  for  Ph.D. 


♦Leave  of  absence  for  military  service. 
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OTIS  C.  INGEBRITSEN,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wise,  Ph.B.,  Ph.M. ;  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111.,  Ph.D. 

CLAUDE  EDWARD  JACKSON,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  Research 

University   of   Texas,    Austin,    Texas;    Teachers   College,    Columbia   University, 

B.S.  ;   A.M. 

BFWAMIN  KARP.  A.M. 

Instructor  in  Art 

isyracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  A.B. ;  Graduate  Study,  Acad6mle  de  la 
Grand  Cliaumi^re,  Paris,  France ;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. ; 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  A.M. 

RUSSELL  KRAUSS,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  A.B. ;  Oxford  University,  Oxford, 
England,  A.B. ;  New  York  University,  Ph.D. 

EUGENE  P.  UNK,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

College  of  Emporia,  Emporia,  Kansas,  A.B. ;  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 

York,  B.D. ;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Ph.D. 

ETHEL  FRANCES  UTTLEFIELD,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Languages 

Tufts  College,  A.B. ;  A.M. ;  graduate  work  in  Romance  Languages,  Paris, 
McGlll,   Radcliffe;   Columbia  University,  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 

VIRGIL  S.  MALLORY,  Ph.D. 

Head  of  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Columbia  University,  A.B.  ;  A.M.  ;  Ph.D. 

EDNA  E.  McEACHERN,  Ph.D. 

Head  of  Department  of  Music  and  Professor  of  Music 

Whitman  College.  Walla  Walla,  Wash,,  B.M. ;  Columbia  University,  A.M. ;  Ph.D. ; 
graduate  of  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York  City   (Jullliard  Scholar). 

MARY  EULA  McKlWNEY,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Ohio  State  University.  Columbus,  O..  A.B. ;  Columbia  LYiiversity,  A.M.;  graduate 
study,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

•ROBERT  W.  McLACHLAN.  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Science 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la.,  A.B. ;  M.S.  ;  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  graduate  study ;  University  of  Chicago,  graduate  study ;  State 
University  of  Iowa,  Ph.D. 

HARLEY  P.  MILSTEAD,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Geography 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  111.,  B.E. ;  Clark  University,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  A.M. :  Columbia  University,  graduate  study ;  Clark  University, 
Ph.D. 

PAUL  S.  NICKERSON,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me.,  A.B. ;  Harvard  University.  Cambridge,  Mass., 
A.M. ;   Columbia  University,  A.M. ;   graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 

*Leave  of  absence  for  military  service. 
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HELEN  LOREE  OGG,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  and  Drama 

University   of   California   at   Los   Angeles,    Cal.,    A.B. ;    University   of    Southern 

California,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  A.M.;  Ph.D. 

♦ERNEST  DeALTON  PARTRIDGE,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Young-  University,  Provo,  Utah,  B.S. ;  New  York  University ;  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  Ph.D. 

*JAMES  P.  PETTEGROVE,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine,  A.B.  ;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  A.M. ;  Oxford  University,  Oxford,  England,  A.B. ;  graduate  courses 
completed  for  Ph.D. 

CHESTER  M.  PITTSER,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  and  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Men 

Colorado  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colo.,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111., 
B.S.  ;  Columbia  University,  A.M.  ;  graduate  study.  University  of  Illinois ; 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la.,  ;  Summer  School  for  Athletic  Coaches, 
San  Diego,  Cal, ;  Summer  School  for  Athletic  Coaches,  Memphis,  Tenn. ; 
Columbia  University. 

GLADYS  GOGLE  PRATT,  M.S. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Michigan  State  Normal  College.  Ypsilanti.  Mich.;  Chicago  Normal  School  of 
Physical  Education,  Diploma;  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Training  School,  New  York;  North- 
western University,  Evanston,  111.,  B.S.,  M.S. 

ETHEL  JANE  RAMSDEN,  A.M. 
Instructor  in  Biology 
Boston  University,   Boston,   Mass.,  B.S.   in  Ed. ;   A.M. 

SARAH  BENT  RANSOM,  B.A. 

Instructor  in  Science 

Milwaukee-Downer  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  B.A. 

RUFUS  D.  REED,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Wilmington  College,  Wilmington,  Ohio,  B.S.  ;  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  A.M.  ;  Ph.D. 

JOHN  J.  RELLAHAN,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

State  Teachers  College,  Stevens  Point,  Wise. ;  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee, 
Wise. ;  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wise,  A.B. ;  A.M. ;  graduate  courses 
completed  for  Ph.D. 

ARTHUR  M.  SEYBOLD,  A.M. 

Director  of  the  College  High  School  and  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  B.S. ;  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, Cleveland,  Ohio,  A.M.  ;  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 

HORACE  JONES  SHEPPARD,  A.M. 
Instructor  in  Business  Education 
Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  A.B. ;  New  York  University,  A.M. 

MARGARET  A.  SHERWIN,  A.M. 

Dean  of  Women  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Central  School  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education,  New  York  City,  Diploma; 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  B.S. ;  A.M. 


^Leave  of  absence  for  military  service. 
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KENNETH  ORVILLE  SMITH,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Science 

Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la.,  A.B. ;  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  A.M. ; 
Ph.  D. 

W.  SCOTT  SMITH,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  A.B. ;  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  A.M.  ;  New  York  University,  Ph.D. 

W.  HARRY  SNYDER,  Ph.D. 

Head  of  Department  of  Social  Studies  and  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

LTrsinus   College,    Collegeville,    Pa.,   A.B. ;    New   York   University,    A.M. ;    Ph.D. ; 

graduate  cortificate.  Geneva  School  of  International  Studies,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

HAROLD  SPEARS,  Ed.D. 

Head  of  Department  of  Integration  cmd  Professor  of  Education 

Wabash  Cnllppre.  Cra wfnrdsville,  Indiana,  A.B.;  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts; 
Teachers   College,    Columbia   University,    A.M.,    Ed.D. 

D.  HENRYETTA  SPERLE.  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wise,  A.B. ;  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  A.M. ;  Ph.D. 

VALENTINE  TONONE.  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Brevet  Sup4rieur,  Ecole  Normale,  Grenoble,  France ;  University  of  Grenoble ; 
Butler  College,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  A.B. 

♦RICHARD  VOUVA,  A.M. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and  Assistant  Coach 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  B.S. ;  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio  ;  Indiana  University,  A.M. 

FELIX  WITTMER,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Humanistic  Gymnasium,  Mannheim,  Germany,  A.B. ;  University  of  Munich, 
Germany,   Ph.D. 

MARGARET  MERRISS  WURTS,  M.D. 

College  Physician  and  Instructor  in  Health  Education 

Cornell  University,  A.B. ;  Sargent  School  for  Physical  Education ;  Cornell 
University,  M.D. 

Part-Time  Faculty  Members  in  Specul  Fields 

EMIL  L.  KAHN.  A.M. 

Conductor  of  Orchestra 

Goethe  Gymnasium,  Frankfurt,  Germany,  Maturam  ;  W.  Hochs  Konservatorlum, 
Frankfurt ;  University  of  Frankfurt,  A.M. 

FLORENCE  M.  KNOWLTON,  A.M. 

Teacher  of  Cooking  and  Seuiing,  College  High  School 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt,  B.S. ;  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  A.M. 

CARL  F.  MUELLER 

Director    of    Choir 

Elmhurst  College,  Elmhurst,  111. ;  Strassberger  Conservatories  of  Music,  St 
Louis,  Mo. ;  Salem  College,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. ;  Associate,  American  Guild 
of  Organists ;  Fellow  of  Westminster  Choir  School,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
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Library  Staff 

MARGARET  G.  COOK,  B.S. 
Librarian 

Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  A.B. ;  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
B.S.  in  Library  Science;  graduate  study.  Graduate  Library  School,  University 
of  Chicago ;  School  of  Library  Service,  Columbia  University. 

ANNE  BANKS  CRIDLEBAUOH,  B.S. 

Assistant  Librarian 

Woman's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina,  A.B. ;  School  of  Library  Service, 
Columbia  University,  B.S. 

ULI  HEIMERS,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Visual  and  Auditory  Aids  Service 

University  of  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  A.B. ;  University  of  Bucharest,  Rumania, 
A.M. ;  University  of  Berlin,  Germany,  Ph.D. 

FLORENCE  WOOD  HOLMES,  B.LS. 

Head  of  Loan  Desk 

Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  A.B. ;  Pratt  Institute  School  of  Library 
Science,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  B.L.S. 

MOLUE  CHADWICK  WINCHESTER,  A.M. 

Librarian,  College  High  School 

Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  111. ;  New  York  University ;  Columbia  University, 
B.S. ;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  A.M. ;  School  of  Library  Service, 
Columbia  University,  Certificate  in  Library  Science. 


Office  Staff 

GRACE  M.  BAUMANN,  A.B Secretary 

ANNA  M.  BELL  Senior  Clerk-Bookkeeper 

ETHEL  M.  BOOTH,  RS.,  R.N. Resident  Nurse 

KATHERINE  L.  CROWELL,  A.B Secretary 

CLAIRE  W.  PHILLIPS  Secretary 

ROMA  E.  IVES,  A.B Secretary 

ESTHER  B.  SPENGEMAN,  A.B Secretary 

M.  FRANCES  Van  ETTEN,  B.S Assistant  Registrar 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Professional  and  Academic  Status 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is  a  fully  arc  rcdited 
member  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges,  the  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  the  Association  of 
American  Universities.  Credits  are  exchangeable  among  colleges  and  uni- 
versities which  are  members  of  the  above  regional  and  national  associations. 

History 

In  1903  the  State  Board  of  Education  recommended  that  a  Normal  School 
be  established  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  following 
year  the  Legislature  purchased  a  site  of  twenty-five  acres  in  Upper  Mont- 
clair. The  main  building,  College  Hall,  was  completed  in  1908  and  the  first 
class  was  admitted  in  September  of  that  year. 

Seven  years  later  Ed^vard  Russ  Hall  was  built  with  the  bequest  of  the 
Honorable  Edward  Russ,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  chairman  of  the  Normal  School  Committee. 
Other  buildings  were  added  to  the  campus  in  1928  and  1929. 

Additional  land,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  main  campus,  was  purchased 
in  1927  and  in  1929,  bringing  the  total  area  to  seventy  acres. 

On  May  27,  1927,  the  State  Board  of  Education  passed  resolutions  as 
recommended  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  establishing  the 
State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the 
secondary  school.  The  first  class  was  graduated  from  the  four-year  college 
curriculum  in  June  1930. 

Extension  courses  were  added  to  ihe  teachers  college  program  in  1929. 
The  summer  session  was  established  in  1930.  Late  in  the  spring  of  1932  the 
State  Board  of  Education  voted  that  the  College  should  offer  graduate  courses 
and  grant  a  Master's  degree. 

Location 

The  College  is  located  in  Upper  Montclair  about  three  miles  from  the 
Montclair  Center.  The  city  of  Montclair  and  the  college  campus  are  located 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Watchung  mountain,  which  extends  from  north  to 
south.  From  thi5  elevation  the  campus  commands  a  view  of  unusual  interest 
and  beauty.  The  city  of  New  York,  which  is  about  twelve  miles  to  the  east, 
forms  the  background  of  the  campus  view.  In  the  foreground  may  be  seen 
the  gardens,  towns,  and  cities  of  Bergen,  Hudson,  Essex,  and  Passaic  counties. 
The  view  is  impressive  by  night  Avhen  one  sees  the  myriad  lights  of  this 
metropolitan  section. 

(13) 
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The  college  campus  may  be  reached  by  the  Lackawanna  Rairoad  to 
Montclair,  and  then  by  bus  to  the  southeast  entrance;  by  the  Erie  Railroad 
to  the  Montclair  Heights  Station,  which  is  near  the  south  entrance,  and  also 
by  direct  bus  lines  from  New  York,  Newark,  the  Oranges,  and  Paterson. 

Grounds  and  Buildings 

The  various  legislative  appropriations  for  land  have  provided  the  College 
with  a  campus  of  seventy  acres.  The  campus  is  developed  with  roadways, 
walks,  shrubbery,  wooded  sections,  lawns,  tennis  and  other  recreational 
courts,  athletic  fields,  gardens,  and  an  outdoor  theatre. 

College  Hall  contains  administ;^ation  offices  an(^  classrooms. 

Edward  Russ  Hall  and  Chapin  Hall  are  maintained  by  the  State  for  the 
benefit  of  the  student  body.  Both  buildings  are  fireproof  in  construction  and 
are  designed  in  the  Spanish  Mission  style  with  white  stucco  walls  and  red 
Spanish  tile  roofs  to  conform  in  character  to  the  other  buildings  on  the 
campus.  Each  dormitory  accommodates  about  one  hundred  students  with 
single  and  double  rooms,  laundry,  bathrooms,  infirmary,  storage  rooms, 
reception  room,  living  room,  and  offices  for  hostesses,  doctor,  and  nurse. 
The  living  rooms  are  the  social  centers  and  are  designed  to  accommodate 
conferences,  clubs,  dances,  receptions,  and  other  social  activities.  The  dining 
rooms  are  located  in  Edward  Russ  Hall. 

The  College  High  School  is  located  to  the  north  and  east  of  College  Hall. 
It  contains  offices,  an  assembly  room,  a  gymnasium,  a  library,  domestic 
science  rooms,  class-rooms  for  the  high  school  students,  and  conference  rooms 
for  college  students. 

A  second  athletic  field  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1938.  It  provides 
a  football  field,  a  running  track,  and  a  baseball  field.  Concrete  bleachers 
line  the  east  side  of  the  football  field  and  running  track,  furnishing  ample 
seating  for  spectators. 

Expenses 
General  Expenses  for  Regular  College  Year  of  approximately  36  weeks. 

The  tuition  fee  for  residents  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  $100  a  year. 

The  tuition  fee  for  non-residents  is  $200  a  year. 

The  Student  Government  Association  fee  is  $18  a  year. 

The  laboratory  fee  is  $2.00  a  semester  for  each  laboratory  course. 

The  cost  of  textbooks  ranges  from  $15  to  $25  a  year. 

The  tuition  fee  is  payable  in  two  installments,  one-half  in  September, 
and  one-half  in  January.  The  student  fees  are  also  payable  in  two  install- 
ments, $10  in  September  and  $8  in  January. 
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Living  Expenses  for  Regular  Year 

The  charge  for  board  and  room  in  dormitories  is  $342  for  the  regular 
college  year  of  approximately  36  weeks.  This  charge  is  subject  to  change 
due  to  increases  in  living  costs. 

Payments  are  made  as  follows: 

$114  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  occupancy  in  September. 
$114  on  or  before  December  15. 
$114  on  or  before  March  15. 

Expenses  under  Accelerated  Plan 

Students  who  follow  the  accelerated  plan  and  attend  college  during  the 
summer  will  be  charged  $114  for  board  and  room,  $36  for  tuition,  and  $4 
for  the  Student  Government  Association  fee  for  the  summer  term  of  12  weeks. 

Men  and  women  students  who  plan  to  live  in  dormitories  should  consult 
Dean  Sherwin  or  make  written  application.  If  at  any  time  dormitory  accom- 
modations are  not  available,  lists  of  approved  accommodations  in  private 
homes  will  be  provided.  When  dormitory  vacancies  occur,  it  is  understood 
that  students  living  in  private  homes  will  transfer  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

Admissions 

Admission  requirements  are  arranged  for  three  groups  of  students:  those 
entering  the  freshman  class;  those  entering  with  advanced  undergraduate 
credits;  and  those  entering  the  Graduate  Department. 

I.     Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class 

Students  who  are  undecided  as  to  whether  they  should  enter  the  teaching 
profession  are  invited  to  come  to  the  College  for  personal  interviews.  All 
candidates  for  the  freshman  class  should  file  their  applications  with  the 
Registrar  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  announced  date  of  the  entrance 
examination. 

A.   Requirements  for  Admission  as  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1.  Entrance  Examinations 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  shall  take  examinations 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

2.  Eligibility  for  Taking  Entrance  Examinations 

To  be  eligible  to  take  the  entrance  examinations  for  admission  an  appli- 
cant shall  furnish  the  follov.ing  credentials  on  the  appropriate  forms  obtain- 
able from  the  ofl&ce  of  the  Registrar. 

a.    Age  certification 

A  statement  of  the  place  and  date  of  birth.  Applicants  shall  be  at 
least  fifteen  years  nine  months  old  before  taking  the  entrance  exami- 
nations. 
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b.  Health  report 

A  report  from  the  family  physician  concerning  the  student's  condition 
of  health.  This  report  shall  be  made  on  a  form  furnished  by  the 
College. 

c.  Testimonial  of  character 

A  testimonial  of  good  moral  character  from  responsible  persons  not  re- 
lated by  blood  or  marriage  to  the  applicant  on  a  form  furnished  by  the 
College. 

d.  High  School  rating 

A  rating  of  the  student's  character  and  probable  fitness  to  succeed  in 
college  courses.  This  rating  shall  be  made  by  the  oflScials  of  the  appli- 
cant's secondary  school  on  a  form  furnished  by  the  College. 

e.  Certificate  of  graduation 

A  certificate  showing  graduation  from  the  twelfth  grade  of  an  approved 
secondary  school  or  showing  that  the  applicant  is  scheduled  for  gradu- 
ation during  the  current  scholastic  year.  The  units  to  be  accepted  for 
admission  to  the  College  are  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation as  follows: 

Units* 

English     4 

Mathematics      1 

American  History  and  Problems  of  Democracy     1 

Science     •. 1 

Foreign  Language     2 

Additional  Social  Studies,  Science,  Language,  or  Mathematics    ...  3 

Free  Electives      3 

Total       15 

*Unit  requirements  subject  to  revision  during  war. 

Note:  Candidates  for  the  Social  Business  and  Accounting  curriculum  may  sub- 
stitute 2  units  of  work  in  these  subjects  for  the  Language  entrance  requirement. 

f.    Filing  oflficial  transcripts  of  graduation 

Applicants  who  have  not  filed  an  official  and  complete  transcript  show- 
ing graduation  from  high  school  before  the  date  of  the  entrance  ex- 
aminations shall  do  so  before  registration  in  the  College. 

3.    Physical  Examination 

At  entrance  all  candidates  must  be  examined  by  a  physician  selected  by 
the  College  to  determine  whether  they  are  free  from  any  disease  or  in- 
firmity which  would  unfit  them  for  teaching;  and  an  examination  by  this 
physician  may  be  required  of  any  student  at  any  time  in  his  course,  to 
determine  whether  his  physical  condition  warrants  his  continuance  in  the 
College. 

The  State  also  requires  all  students  to  take  a  tuberculin  test.  This  test 
is  to  be  repeated  annually  for  all  those  whose  first  reaction  is  negative. 

B.     High  School  Prerequisites  for  College  Majors  and  Minors 

The  major  and  minor  fields  of  interest  that  are  offered  students  by  the 
College  are  discussed  under  College  Curricula  (Page  39  and  following). 
The  Collefie  recommends  that  students  include  in  their  hii>h  school  credits  at 
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entrance  the  number  of  units  indicated  in  the  following  table  for  the  subjects 
in  which  they  intend  to  specialize: 

High  School  Units 
Majors  Recommended 

Business  Education    1  to  2 

Enghsh      4 

French,  Latin  or  Spanish 2  to  4 

**  Physical  Education,  Health  and  Recreation 1 

Mathematics 2  to  4 

Music    1  to  2 

Science    1  to  3 

Social  Studies   2  to  3 

...  High  School  Units 

Minors  Recommended 

Accounting   1 

Biology    1 

English    4 

French,  Latin  or  Spanish 2  to  4 

Geography    1 

Mathematics 2  to  4 

Music  1 

* *Physical    Education    1 

Physical    Science    1  to  2 

*  *Recreation  1 

*Social  Business   1 

Social    Studies    2  to  3 

Speech  1 

*A  minor  in  Social  Business  with  a  minor  in  Accounting  constitutes  a  major  in 
Business  Education,  While  there  are  no  prerequisites  for  this  work,  courses  in 
shorthand  and  typing  are  recommended, 

**A  minor  in  Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  combined  with  requirements  in 
Health,  constitutes  the  equivalent  of  a  major  in  Physical  Education,  Healtli 
and  Recreation. 

n.    Admission  to  the  Sophomore,  Junior,  or  Senior  Class 

A  limited  number  of  students  may  be  admitted  with  advanced  standing. 
To  be  eligible  a  candidate  must  have  had  at  least  a  year  of  college  work. 
The  acceptance  of  such  a  candidate  is  dependent  upon  his  scholarship,  as 
evidenced  by  the  credentials  submitted,  personal  fitness,  and  the  possible 
number  of  vacancies  in  the  class  for  which  he  is  eligible.  Definite  acceptance 
of  candidates  for  advanced  standing  cannot  be  made  for  any  given  semester 
long  in  advance.  Students  wishing  to  apply  for  admission  on  advanced 
standing  should  write  for  the  necessary  form  of  application  to  the  Registrar, 
State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

War  -Time  Acceleration  Program 

At  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  State 
Teachers  Colleges  should  be  empowered  to  accelerate  their  programs  of 
teacher  education  so  that  students  could  graduate  in  three  years  instead 
of  four.    Accordingly,  the  program  at  Montclair  has  been  so  adjusted.    Stu- 
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dents  desiring  to  participate  in  the  accelerated  program  take  a  total  of  48 
weeks  of  work  a  year  or  two  semesters  of  18  weeks  each  and  a  summer 
quarter  of  12  weeks.  In  three  such  years  the  student  will  have  done  144 
weeks  of  work,  the  same  amount  that  the  regular  students  will  do  in  four 
years  of  36  weeks  each. 

It  is  planned  to  admit  entrance  classes  at  the  beginning  of  each  term 
should  a  sufficient  number  of  students  apply  for  admission. 

III.    Admission  to  the  Graduate  Department 

Application  blanks  for  admission  to  graduate  work  may  be  secured  from 
the  Director  of  Graduate  Work. 

Official  transcripts  of  undergraduate  work  must  accompany  the  written 
application.    No  action  is  taken  until  such  transcripts  are  received. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  application  blank  and  the  transcripts  of  undergrad- 
uate work,  the  student  is  asked  to  have  personal  conferences  with  the  head 
of  the  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  major,  and  with  the  Director  of 
Graduate  Work.  These  conferences  are  a  prerequisite  to  the  action  of  the 
committee  on  admission.  The  student  is  notified  in  writing  as  to  whether 
he  has  been  accepted. 

Library 

A  library  of  more  than  47,000  volumes  is  conveniently  located  on  the 
main  floor  of  the  College  Hall.  Approximately  200  periodicals  are  acces- 
sible. Trained  librarians  are  in  charge  of  the  reference  desk,  the  loan  desk, 
cataloguing,  visual  and  auditory  aids,  and  the  preparation  of  bibliographies. 

The  textbook  exhibit  contains  more  than  2,500  volumes  and  the  number 
is  constantly  increasing.  It  is  classified  and  catalogued  and  makes  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  library  resources.  Principals  and  teachers  from  the 
public  schools  consult  this  collection  of  books  in  making  their  textbook 
selections.  College  students  use  the  textbook  library  in  connection  with 
their  professional  work. 

Special  collections  include  the  Howe  collection  of  organ  music,  the 
Webster  Memorial  Collection  of  Modern  Poetry,  the  Finley  collection  of 
Science  textbooks,  and  the  Carnegie  Secondary  Art  Set  of  books  and  pictures. 

The  College  High  School  library  contains  about  3600  books  and  has  a 
trained  librarian  in  charge.   It  is  operated  as  a  branch  of  the  college  library. 

Active  files  of  visual  aid  materials,  courses  of  study,  pamphlets,  etc., 
are  maintained. 

The  Visual  Aids  Service,  a  department  of  the  library,  compiles  and 
publishes  lists  of  audio^visual  aids  in  the  various  subject-matter  fields, 
and  maintains  a  large  collection  of  materials  which  students  and  graduates 
of  the  College  may  borrow  for  class-room  use. 

The  public  libraries  of  Montclair,  Newark,  New  York,  and  other  neigh- 
boring communities  afford  generous  co-operation. 
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Bureau  of  Field  Studies 

The  College  is  impressed  with  the  demand  for  organized  field  studies 
and  has  attempted  to  meet  this  demand  through  extension  and  summer  school 
courses  in  the  graduate  school  and  in  the  regular  college  year,  thus  contri- 
buting to  the  in-service  training  of  secondary  school  teachers.  Because  of 
difficulties  with  transportation,  these  courses  have  been  suspended  for  the 
duration,  but  will  be  offered  again  as  soon  as  conditions  permit. 

The  Bureau  of  Field  Studies  normally  offers  courses  covering  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Community;  New  England  and  French  Canada;  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia;  and  Continental 
United  States.  The  first  of  these  courses  is  normally  required  of  Social 
Studies  majors  in  the  second  semester  of  their  junior  year.  It  is  also  given 
as  an  elective  for  seniors,  graduate  students  and  part-time  students  on  Satur- 
days of  the  first  semester.  The  transcontinental  field  course  is  offered  every 
three  years  in  July  and  August  beginning  in  1938.  The  other  two  courses 
are  given  in  August  of  alternate  years  except  in  the  years  when  the  trans- 
continental course  in  given.  Special  illustrated  bulletins  describing  these 
field  courses  may  be  obtained  on  request. 

Student  Supply  Store 

The  store  aims  to  supply  such  materials  as  are  in  continual  demand  by 
the  student  body  and  faculty. 

Cafeteru 

Lunches  are  served  in  the  cafeteria  at  cost  prices  for  all  students  who 
are  not  regular  boarding  hall  students.  It  is  under  the  same  management 
as  the  Edward  Russ  dining  room. 

Gifts 

A  generous  gift  of  money  frbm  the  late  Edward  Russ  has  enabled  the 
school  to  place  on  its  walls  many  photographs  of  men  eminent  in  science, 
philosophy,  education,  and  public  affairs,  as  well  as  several  reproductions 
of  the  masterpieces  of  great  artists.  At  his  death  Mr.  Russ  bequeathed  a 
substantial  sum  of  money  which  has  taken  permanent  form  in  the  building 
of  Edward  Russ  Hall. 

Many  other  gifts  have  been  presented  by  normal  school  and  college 
classes,  graduates,  and  friends.  These  are  now  serving  a  variety  of  purposes 
in  the  College  Hall,  dormitories,  College  High  School,  and  on  the  campus. 
They  are  highly  prized  by  the  students  and  faculty  as  expressions  of  the 
good  will  and  generdsity  of  the  donors. 


Scholarships  and  Loans 
See  Financial  Adjustments — Page  30. 
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Bureau  of  Appointments 

The  Bureau  of  Appointments  is  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  coop- 
erating with  school  administrators  who  are  seeking  to  fill  vacancies.  It  aims 
to  furnish  definite  and  reliable  information  relative  to  the  training,  experi- 
ence, and  personal  fitness  of  candidates.  It  also  arranges  for  personal  inter- 
views and  for  opportunities  to  observe  candidates  in  teaching  situations. 

The  Bureau  obtains  its  information  preparatory  to  making  recommen- 
dations by  contacting  candidates  in  classes,  in  student-teaching,  and  in  con- 
ferences. Furthermore,  it  works  in  cooperation  with  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, the  registrars,  the  faculty  councilers,  the  other  supervisors  of  student- 
teaching,  the  members  of  personnel  departments,  and  others  who  may  be 
informed  relative  to  special  aptitudes,  honors,  and  activities.  Since  it  assumes 
important  responsibilities  to  public  education  and  the  prospective  teachers 
in  making  recommendations,  it  requests  complete  information  about  vacan- 
cies to  be  filled. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

ALUMNI  OFFICERS,  1944^1945 

President Ruth  Lmdsay,  '31 

Vice-President Michael  Gatti,  '35 

Recording  Secretary  Lydia  Caliandro,  '40 

Corresponding  Secretary Dorothy  McKaig,  '38 

Treasurer Louise  Harm,  '38 

Assistant  Treasurer   Dorothy  Luhrs,  '39 

Executive  Committee  Alan  MacDonald,  '35 

John  Hoagland,  '40 

Number  of  Graduates 
Normal  School  Diplomas— 3,921,  A.B.  Degrees— 2,503,  A.M.  Degrees— 500 

All  graduates  of  Montclair  are  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  and 
active  members  if  they  pay  dues.  Association  officers,  with  the  advice  of 
other  members  and  Faculty  members  of  the  College,  plan  yearly  the  schedule 
of  events  to  which  all  graduates  and  their  guests  are  invited.  Alumni  are 
notified  once  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  active  members  are  notified 
again  before  each  event  takes  place. 

The  Association  strives  to  establish  and  continue  lasting  friendships  and 
contacts  both  of  a  social  and  professional  nature  among  its  members  and 
between  graduates  and  the  College. 


PART    II 


AIMS,  ORGANIZATION.  AND  ACTIVITIES 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  POLICIES 

The  following  principles  control  the  organization  and  development  of 
the  College.  The  second  statement  of  each  principle  is  somewhat  explanatory- 
of  the  first  and  in  most  cases  is  addressed  particularly  to  students. 

(1)  The  College  should  have  clearly  defined  objectives  which  should  limit  and 
control  its  offerings  and  activities. 

Entering  students  should  understand  what  the  College  has  to  offer  in  rela- 
tion to  their  interest  and  purposes. 

(2)  The  College  should  be  so  organized  and  administered  as  to  promote  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  prospective  workers  in  the  profession. 

The  students  should  be  offered  the  most  desirable  opportunities  for  the 
promotion  of  their  educational  interests  and  success,  their  physical  health 
and  energy,  their  emotional  adjustments  and  stability,  and  their  social  atti- 
tudes and  habits. 

(3)  To  teach  should  be  a  privilege  and  not  a  right,  i.e.,  candidates  for  teacher 
preparation  should  be  selected. 

The  students  who  are  to  be  privileged  to  prepare  for  teaching  must  demon- 
strate their  intellectual,  personal,  and  scholastic  fitness  for  the  profession. 

(4)  The  relative  value  of  the  curriculum  materials  used  in  a  teachers  college 
should  be  judged  by  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  schools  and  communities 
which  it  serves. 

Though  teachers  are  exponents  of  broad  culture,  yet  the  selection  of  the 
necessary  materials  for  a  prospective  teacher  must  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  professional  service. 

(5)  Teacher  preparation  should  be  differentiated  and  specialized  in  accordance 
with  the  aims  and  organization  of  schools  to  be  served. 

The  differentiated  program  at  Montclair  provides  for  the  training  of  junior 
and  senior  high  school  teachers  and  permits  specialization  within  this  pro- 
gram in  English,  foreign  languages,  mathematics,  science,  social  studies, 
administration  and  guidance,  business  education,  geography,  music,  and  phy- 
sical education. 

(6)  Prospective  teachers  should  acquire  a  rich  background  of  general  culture 
including  a  knowledge  of  present-day  problems. 

The  professional-cultural  background  studies  offer  a  broad  human  interest 
in  the  social,  political,  economic,  industrial,  religious,  scientific,  literary, 
and  (Esthetic  phases  of  life. 

(7)  Professional  scholarship  should  be  sound,  and  liberal  margins  of  knowledge 
should  be  provided. 

Professional  scholarship  refers  particularly  to  the  scholarship  required  in 
the  student's  major  and  minor  fields  of  specialization.  Each  student  is  re- 
quired to  complete  approximately  thirty-three  semester -hours  in  his  major 
and  eighteen  semester -hours  in  his  minor  field  of  interest. 

(8)  Prospective  secondary  school  teachers  should  not  only  acquire  a  teaching 
knowledge  of  subject-matter  but  also  a  teaching  knowledge  of  adolescent 
pupils  involving  the  theories  and  techniques  in  their  instruction. 

The  professional  objectives  provide  teachers  college  students  with  a  motive 
for  learning  which  in  turn  insists  upon  functional  knowledge.  The  adjust- 
ment of  this  knowledge  to  the  aptitudes  and  needs  of  high  school  pupils 
requires  methods  and  skills  in  instruction. 

(21) 
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(9)    The  program  of  studies  and  activities  of  a  teachers  college  should  be  pro- 
gressive, sequential,  and  integrated. 

Education  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  bringing  isolated  courses  back 
into  their  natural  relationships  or  into  a  unified  body  of  knowledge  in  order 
to  promote  broader  understanding,  clearer  meanings^  and  balanced  judgment, 

(10)  The  College  should  seek  persistently  to  maintain  high  standards  of  excel- 
lence together  with  practical  concepts  of  usefulness. 

Students  must  give  their  best  efforts,  maintain  high  standards  of  scholarship 
and  demonstrate  ability  to  use  their  knowledge  and  skills. 

(11)  Open-mindedness  on  the  part  of  all  participants  in  teacher  preparation 
should  be  encouraged  in  order  to  facilitate  individual  adjustments  and 
growth. 

A  student's  experience  in  college  stimulates  intellectual  curiosity  along  with 
an  interest  in  truth.  Such  attitudes  promote  a  recognition  and  under- 
standing  of  differences  and  an  ability  to  adjust  and  grow  in  a  changing  world. 

GENERAL  OBJECTIVE 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is  a  professional 
school  which  prepares  teachers  for  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  of 
the  State.  This  definite  objective  has  been  the  controlling  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  curricula,  teaching  procedures,  extra-curricular  activities, 
and  college  spirit  and  has  tended  to  unify  all  activities — professional,  cul- 
tural, and  social. 

The  College  is  organized  for  those  who  have  a  sincere  interest  in  pro- 
moting the  general  welfare  of  society  through  the  medium  of  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  state.  Those  students  who  have  the  natural  ability  to  become 
friends,  guides,  and  leaders  of  youth  should  consider  the  opportunities 
oflfered  by  the  profession  of  teaching. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

The  College  is  organized  for  administrative  purposes  into  three  divisions: 
business  administration,  instructional  administration,  and  personnel  adminis- 
tration. These  divisions  are  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  Col- 
lege and  the  Administrative  Council  in  cooperation  with  the  faculty. 

Business  Division 

The  business  division  has  charge  of  financial  matters  such  as  appropria- 
tions, receipts,  expenditures,  inventories,  audits,  and  reports.  This  division 
also  superintends  buildings  and  grounds. 

Students  pay  their  tuition  and  fees  through  the  Business  Office. 

Instructional  Division 

The  instructional  division  centers  its  interests  in  curricula,  teaching 
materials,  teaching  and  supervisory  programs,  and  teaching  procedures.  The 
Dean  of  Instruction  is  assisted  by  the  Registrar,  the  heads  of  departments,^ 
instructional  committees,  and  general  staff. 
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Students  who  wish  advice  or  he  p  in  matters  related  to  courses,  pro- 
grams of  studies,  advanced  standing,  instructional  procedures,  and  scholastic 
clubs  consult  the  Dean  of  Instruction,  the  Registrar,  department  heads,  and 
staff  advisers. 

Matters  pertaining  to  records,  reports,  credits,  and  schedules  are  dis- 
cussed with  the  Registrar. 

Personnel  Division 

The  personnel  division  has  the  responsibility  of  promoting  the  physical 
health,  mental  health,  work  habits,  and  social  life  of  all  students.  The 
following  list  of  staff  members  is  engaged  in  personnel  work:  personnel 
director,  physical  education  instructors,  college  physician,  college  nurse, 
mental  hygiene  instructors,  research  director.  Dean  of  Women,  dormitory 
hostesses,  and  staff  and  student  advisers. 

The  personnel  division  endeavors  to  become  familiar  with  the  abilities, 
interests,  and  needs  of  all  students;  keeps  records;  and  provides  for  ade- 
quate personal  service. 

STUDENT  INTERESTS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

Orientation  and  Guidance  of  Freshmen 

During  the  first  week  of  the  college  year,  freshman  students  report  for 
examinations,  organization  meetings,  social  functions,  athletics,  conferences, 
and  instructions.  The  personnel  division  of  the  College  is  active  in  gaining 
necessary  information,  in  preparing  reports,  and  in  furnishing  guidance. 
The  Student  Government  Association  is  active  in  its  co-operation.  It  ex- 
plains and  discusses  various  student  clubs,  privileges,  and  responsibilities. 
Staff  members  meet  the  new  students  for  personal  interviews  and  during 
the  week  group  meetings  are  held  with  advisers.  In  general.  Freshman  Week 
is  a  time  for  orientation,  adjustments,  guidance,  instructions,  examinations, 
and  social  contacts. 

General  Citizenship 

A  spirit  of  readiness  to  understand  objectives  and  to  assume  responsibil- 
ities grows  out  of  Freshman  Week.  Each  student  realizes  that  he  has  become 
part  of  a  State  enterprise  and  of  an  active  group  of  professional  workers. 
Social  and  professional  consciousness  begins  to  take  the  place  of  individual 
motives. 

From  the  first  day  each  student  is  expected  to  make  definite  contributions 
to  the  welfare  of  his  associates  and  to  the  life  of  the  College.  In  fact,  any 
student  who  cannot  demonstrate  initiative  and  leadership  through  co-opera- 
tion and  service  should  not  train  for  the  profession  of  teaching. 

Student  Organizations 

Students  have  initiated  and  organized  councils,  clubs,  associations,  and 
committees  that  are  rendering  a  great  variety  of  service  which  is  of  a  worthy 
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character.  The  Student  Government  Association  is  the  central  organization 
in  general  control  of  students'  extra-curricular  activities.  It  is  made  up  of 
representatives  from  the  student  body  and  faculty,  and  takes  as  its  responsi- 
bility the  promotion  of  scholarship,  culture,  professional  zeal,  social  and 
physical  welfare,  extra-curricular  activities,  and  the  general  conduct  of  the 
student  body. 

The  Student  Government  Association,  its  committees  and  allied  organi- 
zations, through  their  aims,  spirit,  and  accomplishments,  commend  them- 
selves to  the  faculty  and  the  profession.  Naturally,  there  are  many  ways 
in  which  the  students  and  their  organizations  express  their  ideas  of  service, 
though  at  present  their  principal  organized  activities  may  be  listed  as 
follows : 

Aldornia   (Honorary  English  Club)  International  Relations  Qub 

Aphesteon  (Honorary  Mathematics  Qub)     Junior  League  of  Women  Voters 

Artsmen  Kappa  Delta  Pi 

Bureau  of  Student'  Publications  Music  Clubs 

Cercle  Frangais  Poetry  Gub 

Choral  Speaking  Qub  Rohwec   (Honorary  Social  Studies  Qub) 

Circolo  Italiano  Science  Club 

(Ulio  (Social  Studies  Women's  Qub)  Sigma  Phi  Mu  (Honorary  Mathematics  Qub) 

Commercial  Club  The  Players 

Creative  Writing  Qub  Spanish  Qub 

Dance  Club  Men's   Athletic   Association 

Debating  League  Women's  Athletic  Association 

Geography  Club  Zeta  Phi  (Speech  Playhouse) 

The  work  of  the  Student  Government  Association,  its  committees  and 
organizations  includes  such  activities  as  follows: 

Preparation  and  presentation  of  college  and  high  school  assemblies. 

Establishment  and  maintenance  of  college  publications,  including  newspaper, 
hand  book,  magazine,  and  yearbook. 

Study  of  the  social  needs  of  the  College  and  methods  of  providing  for  them 
properly  and  adequately. 

Participation  in  the  supervision  of  athletics. 

Promotion  of  the  scholarship  standards  of  sections  or  classes. 

The  chartering  of  college  clubs. 

Supervision  of  the  bulletin  board  and  student  announcements. 

Assistance  in  matters  of  student  employment  and  general  student  aid. 

Assistance  in  maintaining  favorable  working  conditions  throughout  the  College. 

Reception  and  entertainment  of  visitors  and  delegations. 

Collection  of  data  and  preparation  of  reports  relative  to  college  enterprises  and 
their  management. 

Representation  of  the  College  at  meetings  of  various  organizations  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  speakers  for  high  school  assemblies. 

Promotion  of  college  clubs  and  organizations. 

Provision  for  a  financing  system  which  adequately  serves  all  worthy  college 
enterprises. 

Co-operation  in  scheduling  events  and  activities  on  the  campus. 

Participation  in  granting  awards  and  recognitions. 
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Student  Government  Association  Officers 

President   William  Dioguardi,  '46 

Vice-President Ada  Dichter,  *46 

Secretary   Elinor  Booth,  *47 

Treasurer Anne  Kobryn,  *46 

Assistant  Treasurer Sheridan  Levin,  '47 

Music  and  Art 

Cultural  background  courses  in  music  and  art  are  required  of  all  students. 
In  addition,  music  electives  and  the  musical  organizations  of  the  college  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  further  study  in  fields  of  special  interests. 

The  musical  organizations  of  the  college  include: 

1.  A  vested  a  cappella  choir,  a  junior  choir,  and  a  Women*8  Glee  Qub 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Carl  F.  Mueller. 

2.  A  symphony  orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Elmil  Kahn. 

3.  A  marching  band   (discontinued  for  the  duration). 

4.  A  Music  Workshop,  including  various  types  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
ensembles,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Edna  McEachern. 

Pro  Musica,  honorary  music  society,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Edna 
McEachern,  sponsors  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  throughout  the  school  year. 

Because  of  the  proximity  of  New  York  City,  the  college  is  able  to  ofifer 
unusually  fine  opportunities  in  music.  Field  trips  are  frequently  made  to 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  Town 
Hall  concerts. 

The  Art  Workshop,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Karp,  gives  all 
students  an  opportunity  to  work  creatively  with  various  artistic  media — oil 
paints,  water  colors,  block  prints,  pastels,  clay,  plaster,  and  stone.  The 
Workshop  includes  a  ceramic  studio  complete  with  potters'  wheels,  kilns, 
and  a  glaze  laboratory. 

Frequent  field  trips  are  taken  to  art  museums  in  New  York  City  and  the 
metropolitan  area. 

Dramatics 

Work  in  dramatics  is  varied  and  comprehensive.  In  the  classroom  dra- 
matic literature  is  studied  in  historical  perspective,  as  an  art-form  and  as  a 
mirror  of  social  institutions.  The  production  of  high  school  and  college 
plays  is  studied  and  practiced  in  technical  courses  in  which  instruction  in 
acting,  stage-craft,  make-up,  lighting,  costumes,  and  directing  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

Players,  an  undergraduate  club,  sponsors  two  major  productions  a  year. 
Use  of  the  auditorium  of  the  College  High  School  as  a  Little  Theatre  enables 
Players  to  present  at  least  three  performances  of  each  production.  This  in- 
valuable experience  in  the  solution  of  problems  facing  the  high  school  dra- 
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matics  coach  is  available  to  any  student  in  the  entire  college.  Players  also 
sponsors  an  annual  Drama  Day  at  which  the  dramatic  organizations  of  high 
schools  are  invited  to  present  their  work  for  professional  criticism. 

The  amphitheatre  affords  an  ideal  setting  for  assemblies,  festivals,  dance 
recitals,  pageants,  and  plays  adapted  for  the  outdoor  theatre. 

Student  Exchange  With  French  and  Spanish-Speaking  Countries 

The  College  has  prepared  a  program  of  teacher  training  in  the  field  of 
modern  foreign  languages.  After  successful  completion  of  the  prerequisite 
years  of  high  school  French  or  Spanish,  language  study  is  continued  at 
Montclair  in  classes  conducted  entirely  in  French  or  Spanish.  If  the  student 
has  shown  promising  aptitude  in  his  foreign  language  work  during  his 
freshman,  sophomore,  and  junior  years,  he  is  then  offered  the  opportunity 
to  study  abroad  for  a  year  in  some  foreign  teachers  college  or  university  at 
a  nominal  cost.  During  the  war,  students  have  gone  to  Canada,  Mexico,  and 
South  America. 

During  the  year  of  study  abroad,  these  Montclair  students  follow  a 
comprehensive  program  of  work,  including  classes  in  language,  literature, 
history,  art,  music,  psychology,  etc.,  working  with  their  French  or  Spanish- 
speaking  classmates,  submitting  to  the  same  kind  of  discipline,  enjoying 
their  pleasures,  and  experiencing  their  daily  routine.  Aside  from  the  schol- 
arly achievement  that  cannot  be  equaled  by  any  amount  of  classroom  work 
in  college,  this  year  of  study  gives  students  a  broad  outlook  on  life,  a  sym- 
pathetic attitude  toward  the  problems  of  other  peoples,  and  an  understand- 
ing of  world  citizenship — in  fact,  a  life  experience  that  is  bound  to  make 
them  better  teachers  of  foreign  languages  for  American  high  school  boys 
and  girls. 

College  Athletics 

The  College  provides  three  athletic  fields,  one  play  field,  and  six  tennis 
courts,  two  gymnasiums,  and  other  facilities  for  promoting  recreational 
activities.  The  principal  sports  for  men  normally  include  football,  basket- 
ball, baseball,  track  and  field,  boxing,  wrestling,  fencing  and  tennis.  College 
varsity  teams  in  football,  basketball,  baseball,  tennis,  track,  fencing,  and 
wrestling  maintain  in  normal  years  full  schedules  with  colleges  located  in 
five  eastern  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  college  junior  teams 
play  scheduled  games  within  the  State.    Intramural  athletics  are  promoted. 

The  women's  athletic  activities  include  volley  ball,  hockey,  basketball, 
baseball,  track  and  field,  tennis,  and  archery.  These  sports  are  organized 
and  managed  by  the  Women's  Athletic  Association,  a  very  active  under- 
graduate organization.  Competition  is  intramural,  with  sport  days  and  in- 
vitation games  providing  variety  and  added  interest. 

Special  college  courses  have  been  organized  for  those  men  and  women 
who  are  particularly  interested  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  coaching  athle- 
tics and  in  the  supervision  of  playground  activities. 
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Publications 

The  Student  Handbook  supplies  instructions,  Student  Government  Asso- 
ciation rules,  descriptions  of  organizations,  songs,  cheers  and  other  matter 
of  special  value  to  new  students. 

The  Montclarion,  the  student  news  publication,  covers  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects of  special  interest  to  students. 

The  Montclair  Quarterly  is  the  student  literary  magazine  published  by 
the  student  body. 

La  Campana,  the  college  annual,  is  published  each  year  by  the  Senior 
Class  and  contains  general  information  of  special  value  to  graduates  and 
their  friends. 

The  College  High  Crier,  student  newspaper  in  the  College  High  School, 
affords  college  students  an  opportunity  to  learn  advisership  through  work- 
ing with  the  young  high  school  editors. 

"State  College  Studies"  are  published  at  irregular  intervals  and  comprise 
contributions  by  members  of  the  college  faculty. 

Dormitory  Life 

Dormitory  students  have  opportunities  for  social  activities,  entertain- 
ments, and  athletics.  These  activities  are  promoted  by  the  Dean  of  Women, 
the  dormitory  hostesses,  the  faculty,  and  the  Inter-Dormitory  Council. 

The  regulations  governing  dormitory  life  are  made  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  dormitory  councils,  the  Dean  of  Women,  and  the  dormitory 
hostesses.  These  regulations  cover  such  matters  as  study  hours,  week-end 
permissions,  social  activities,  guests,  schedule  of  meals,  care  of  rooms,  care 
of  the  sick,  and  chaperonage. 

One  of  the  high  lights  of  dormitory  life  is  the  annual  Old  English 
Christmas  Dinner  Music  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Edna  McEachern.  This 
musical  pageant,  based  on  the  Old  English  tradition,  includes  the  lighting 
of  the  Yule  log  and  bringing  in  the  boar's  head,  wassail  bowl,  and  plum 
pudding. 

STUDENT  PERSONNEL  ADJUSTMENTS 

The  accomplishments  of  individual  students  depend  upon  their  energy, 
adaptability,  and  general  personal  fitness.  Therefore,  the  College  invests 
profitably  in  promoting  the  physical  health,  emotional  stability,  and  social 
attitudes  and  habits  of  all  students. 

Physical  Health 

The  State  Teachers  College  is  located  on  an  elevation  in  clean,  open 
country.  The  campus  furnishes  adequate  facilities  for  healthful  outdoor 
exercises  and  the  two  gymnasiums  provide  for  physical  education,  indoor 
sports,  and  dances. 

The  College  employs  during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  one  full  time 
physician,  one  part  time  physician,  and  two  resident  nurses  who  give  the 
students  thorough  physical  examinations  and  advise  them  in  regard  to  medi- 
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cal  attention  and  correction  of  defects.  Tuberculin  tests  are  given  to  all  stu- 
dents and  chest  X-rays  when  indicated.  An  annual  physical  examination  by 
the  college  physician  is  required  of  all  students.  The  health  of  the  dormitory 
students  is  guarded  with  special  care.  An  infirmary  is  maintained  under  the 
supervision  of  the  college  physician.  The  Dean  of  Women  and  physical 
education  instructors  advise  concerning  health  facilities  and  conditions. 
During  the  entire  year,  including  the  summer  months,  a  full  time  nurse  lives 
in  the  dormitory  in  order  that  she  may  serve  dormitory  students  and  over- 
see the  general  health  conditions  of  all  students. 

Mental  Health 

In  the  freshman  year  the  first  course  in  the  Department  of  Professional 
Integration  serves  to  provide  for  group  discussion  of  problems  of  personal 
and  professional  orientation  to  college  life. 

Students  are  responsible  to  their  advisers  for  individual  conferences. 
Advisers  are  free  to  formulate  and  carry  out  their  own  plans  for  serving 
individual  and  group  needs  of  students  assigned  to  them. 

The  student  advisory  and  guidance  program  is  extended  so  that  it  reaches 
the  whole  student  body.  All  students  are  encouraged  to  make  contacts  with 
stafif  members  in  an  informal  fashion  so  that  they  may  profit  from  a  more 
personal  relationship  than  that  of  the  more  formal  classroom  association. 
Special  problems  of  adjustment  which  arise  from  time  to  time  are  referred 
to  the  psychology  and  mental  hygiene  staff.  Students  who  are  in  need  of 
medical  and  psychiatric  assistance  are  aided  in  obtaining  proper  diagnosis 
and  treatment.  It  is  desirable  that  students  avail  themselves  of  the  opportun- 
ities offered  by  such  types  of  service. 

A  well  organized  sequence  of  courses  is  planned  for  graduate  students 
who  wish  to  prepare  for  guidance  work  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  A 
master's  degree  in  Guidance  is  granted  to  students  who  complete  this  work 
satisfactorily.  Full  descriptions  of  courses  may  be  found  in  the  Graduate 
Bulletin. 

Social  Activities 

A  varied  program  of  well-planned  social  activities  is  promoted  by  the 
college  clubs,  classes,  personnel  department,  and  general  staff.  Each  activity 
is  approved  and  directed  by  the  Dean  of  Women  because  of  its  social  and 
recreational  value.  A  few  of  the  activities  which  are  normally  traditional  are 
listed  below. 

Two  all-college  dances  are  sponsored  by  the  Student  Government  Asso- 
ciation each  year.  The  Junior-Senior  Formal  is  open  to  all  college  students. 
The  Sophomores  give  a  dance  for  the  Freshmen.  Dances  are  also  sponsored 
by  the  dormitories,  the  Men's  Athletic  Association,  the  Women's  Athletic 
Association,  and  the  four  college  classes. 

The  various  clubs  and  associations  hold  banquets  each  year.  The  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  dinners  are  festive  occasions. 
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When  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  regular  dances  because  of  war-time 
conditions,  class  and  club  organizations  promote  entertainments  such  as 
movie  parties  on  the  campus,  informal  dances,  and  socials  which  include 
games  and  contests. 

Athletic  events  include  scheduled  games  and  matches  with  outside  teams 
and  sport  days  sponsored  by  the  Women's  Athletic  Association. 

The  musical  organizations  present  several  programs  each  year,  including 
the  Christmas  and  Easter  programs  and  the  annual  concerts  during  the 
spring. 

The  Dance  Club  is  composed  of  a  group  interested  in  the  dance  as  an 
art-form.  Participation  in  the  club  is  entirely  voluntary  and  carries  no 
credit.  The  members  work  first  on  fundamental  movements  which  aim  to  give 
control  and  suppleness  so  that  their  bodies  may  be  used  as  instruments  with 
which  to  express  ideas  and  emotions  in  the  creating  of  dances.  During  the 
year  members  of  the  Club  give  various  programs  in  high  schools  and 
women's  clubs,  sponsor  a  New  York  Dance  Group  and  a  high  school  dance 
symposium  at  Montclair,  and  end  the  year  with  a  Dance  Recital  in  which 
all  the  dances  presented  are  created  by  members  of  the  group. 

Dramatic  events  include  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Players,  the  under- 
graduate drama  organization,  the  production  of  plays  at  the  College  and 
in  various  high  schools  in  the  vicinity,  a  drama  day  for  high  schools,  a 
conference  with  the  other  teacher  training  institutions  of  the  State,  and  the 
producing  of  at  least  one  major  play  each  spring. 

There  are  many  other  events  occuring  from  time  to  time  such  as  the 
spring  festival  of  the  language  department,  the  Mardi  Gras  of  the  language 
department,  May  Day,  and  the  special  events  of  Commencement  Week. 

Scholastic  Adjustments 

Lack  of  scholastic  adjustment  may  be  due  to  physical  health  or  emo- 
tional instability,  and  in  either  case  should  be  understood  and  remedied. 
There  may  be  other  cases  where  individual  students  need  scholastic  guidance. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  student's  subject-matter  interests  to  change  and 
for  students  to  require  transfers  from  one  course  to  another  or  from  one 
department  to  another.  Furthermore,  students  are  sometimes  troubled  by 
their  ratings  and  schedules,  and  frequently  the  matter  of  study  habits  de- 
mands careful  analysis  and  directed  training.  Various  types  of  adjustments 
may  be  made  in  classroom  situations  by  providing  a  better  understanding  of 
troublesome  problems  and  thereby  relieving  tension.  All  problems  of  ad- 
justment are  considered  in  the  spirit  of  helpfulness. 

Financial  Adjustments 

The  College  is  not  prepared  to  render  financial  help  in  every  case  where 
help  is  needed.  Yet  it  is  in  a  position  to  assist  many  of  those  who  are 
particularly  deserving.  Assistance  is  commonly  rendered  through  financial 
loans  and  student  employment. 
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Work  Scholarship  Funds 

The  State  offers  deserving  students  the  opportunity  to  do  socially  de- 
sirable work  of  such  a  nature  as  may  be  provided  in  the  college  library, 
laboratories,  and  offices.    These  scholarships  cover  tuition. 

Chapin  Memorial  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  by  the  Alumni  Association  in  honor  of  the  late 
Dr.  Charles  Sumner  Chapin,  Principal  of  Montclair  State  Normal  School. 
It  is  incorporated  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees.  Loans  are 
made  principally  to  upper  class  students  and  always  on  the  basis  of  the 
candidate's  personal  and  scholastic  fitness  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  as 
well  as  the  candidate's  financial  need. 

Applications  for  loans  are  made  through  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Women. 
Each  loan  must  be  secured  by  at  least  one  property  owner.  The  total  amount 
of  the  fund  is  approximately  $10,000. 

Scholarships 

A  few  scholarships  are  granted  to  students  of  marked  personal  fitness 
and  of  accomplishments  in  special  fields.  Candidates  for  scholarships  are 
recommended  by  their  high  school  principals. 

John  C.  Stone  Scholarship 

This  fund  was  established  by  the  Alumni  Association  in  memory  of  the 
late  Professor  John  C.  Stone.  It  amounts  to  $1,500  and  the  proceeds  are 
to  be  used  as  a  scholarship  for  Mathematics  majors. 

Margaret  B.  Holz  Foundation 

This  fund  was  established  by  college  students  who  have  studied  abroad 
for  at  least  one  year  under  the  direction  of  the  Foreign  Language  Depart- 
ment. The  exchange  student  movement  at  Montclair  was  conceived  and  de- 
veloped by  the  late  Professor  Margaret  B.  Holz  and  it  was  in  her  memory 
that  the  fund  of  $3,000  was  created.  The  proceeds  of  the  fund  provide 
financial  assistance  to  those  members  of  the  Modern  Foreign  Language  De- 
partment who  need  financial  aid  in  order  to  study  abroad. 

Field  Studies  Scholarship 

This  fund  was  established  by  Mr.  Harold  S.  Sloan,  a  professor  at  the 
College  from  September  1929  to  June  1936.  To  him  should  be  given  the 
credit  for  establishing  the  Bureau  of  Field  Studies.  The  fund  amounts  to 
$10,000  and  is  used  to  provide  scholarships  for  students  in  the  department 
and  for  the  development  of  the  work  of  the  department. 
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StcUe  Scholarships 

The  state  legislature  awards  annually  to  the  State  teachers  colleges  a 
number  of  scholarships  not  to  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  the  number  of  begin- 
ning students. 

Those  students  who  are  applying  for  admission  to  a  State  teachers  col- 
lege and  who  wish  to  compete  for  a  scholarship  are  invited  to  write  to  the 
President  of  the  College  to  which  they  are  applying  for  admission  and 
request  a  scholarship  application  blank. 

Edward  Russ  Scholarship  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  from  the  residue  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Edward  Ru^s.  It  amounts  to  $18,000,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  to 
assist  deserving  students  who,  through  scholarship  and  personal  fitness,  offer 
assurance  that  they  will  make  especially  valuable  contributions  to  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching. 

Student  Employment 

The  financial  condition  in  many  homes  has  changed  considerably  in  the 
past  few  years.  The  College  wishes  to  co-operate  with  worthy  students  who 
earnestly  desire  to  follow  through  the  four-year  college  course.  This  is  often 
done  by  affording  to  students  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  various  types 
of  work  on  campus  or  to  render  service  in  private  homes  near  the  campus. 
Opportunities  for  such  work  are  arranged  through  the  ofl&ces  of  the  Dean 
of  Women  and  the  Personnel  Director. 

Students  recognize  that  there  is  an  advantage  to  be  gained  in  having  the 
full  time  of  each  college  day  to  devote  to  their  classes,  studies,  and  activities. 
It  is  also  recognized  that  habits  of  industry  and  responsibility  may  be  devel- 
oped through  this  student  employment. 

GENERAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  organization  of  the  College  for  instructional  purposes  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Principles  numbered  4  to  11,  as  stated  on  the  first  pages  of 
Part  II  of  this  catalogue. 

Relations  to  the  Schools  of  the  State 

The  college  staff  recognizes  its  relationship  to  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  which  it  serves.    The  following  contacts  are  maintained: 

Close   relationships   are   maintained   with   the    State   Department    of    Education 
through  its  Commissioner  of  Education  and  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  State  Director  of  Teacher  Education  is  in  continual  contact  with  the  officers 
and  directors  of  secondary  education  and  with  the  College. 

Frequent  conferences  on  problems  of  secondary  education  are  held  on  the  campus. 

a.   General  conferences  with  city  and  county  superintendents,  supervising  prio* 
cipals,  and  junior  and  senior  high  school  principals. 
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b.  Conferences  with  high  school  executives  devoted  to  special  problems  in  the 
secondary  fields. 

c.  Department  conferences  with  heads  of  departments  and  teachers  in  the  re- 
spective fields. 

The  College  collects  and  analyzes  curricula  which  are  administered  in  the  various 
high  schools  in  the  State. 

The  College  has  contacts  with  various  junior  and  senior  high  schools  through 
its  supervisors  of  student-teaching  and  through  the  representatives  of  various 
subject-matter  departments. 

The  College  contacts  the  secondary  schools  and  becomes  familiar  with  their  needs 
through  its  Bureau  of  Appointments  and  follow-up  service. 

The  College  co-operates  with  various  secondary  school  officials  and  agencies  in 
making  research  studies. 

Principals,  heads  of  departments,  and  teachers  visit  the  college  classes  and  classes 
in  the  College  High  School  from  time  to  time. 

OFFERINGS  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  SERVICE 

There  are  hundreds  of  teachers  seeking  educational  courses  needed  for 
their  professional  growth  and  advancement.  In  response  to  actual  demand 
from  teachers  in  the  field,  part-time,  extension,  and  summer  session  courses 
were  first  offered  on  the  undergraduate  level.  In  1932,  the  number  of  grad- 
uate students  applying  for  courses  became  so  great  that  it  seemed  necessary 
to  offer  graduate  courses  leading  to  a  Master  of  Arts  degree.  For  further 
information  consult  the  Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  Department. 

The  College  now  offers  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  on  campus 
during  the  late  afternoon,  evening,  and  Saturday  morning,  and  off  campus 
in  various  centers,  for  the  convenience  of  those  desiring  professional  growth 
through  these  means.    Summer  sessions  are  also  maintained. 

Part-Time  and  Extension  Courses 

Part-time  courses,  carrying  residence  credit,  for  students  unable  to  attend 
the  College  during  the  regular  full-time  daily  program-hours,  are  offered  on 
the  campus  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  afternoons, 
from  4:15  to  6:00  p.  m.;  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings  from  7:15  to 
9:00  p.  m.;  and  on  Saturday  morning  from  8:45  to  12:30  p.  m.  Extension 
courses,  for  students  who  live  too  far  from  the  campus  to  attend  the  part- 
time  courses,  are  offered  in  a  few  centers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
at  the  same  hours.  The  courses  offered  are  in  the  fields  of  business  educa- 
tion, English,  languages,  mathematics,  music,  psychology,  principles  of  teach- 
ing in  secondary  schools,  physical  education,  personnel  and  guidance,  super- 
vision and  administration,  biological  science,  physical  science,  earth  science, 
geography,  and  social  studies,  including  history,  sociology,  economics,  and 
government. 

Bulletins  are  published  for  the  information  of  those  who  wish  to  attend 
part-time  or  extension  courses.  Courses  which  meet  for  one  two-hour  session 
a  week  for  fifteen  weeks  receive  two  semester-hours'  credit.   Credits  gained  in 
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part-time  and  extension  courses  are  accepted  toward  a  degree  or  a  secondary 
teacher's  certificate.  Only  those  students  should  register  who  are  willing  to 
meet  the  full  requirements  and  take  all  examinations.  Permission  may  be 
granted  in  special  cases  for  students  to  take  work  for  no  credit.  Other  in- 
formation, including  bulletins,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Summer  and  Extension  Divisions,  State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair, 
New  Jersey. 

Summer  Session 

Those  who  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  summer  session  are: 
(1)  elementary,  junior,  and  senior  high  school  teachers;  (2)  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  of  liberal  arts  colleges  seeking  secondary  certificates; 
(3)  graduate  students  seeking  the  Master's  degree;  (4)  experienced  teachers 
seeking  administrator's  and  supervisor's  certificates;  (5)  graduates  of  the 
two  and  three-year  normal  school  courses  who  are  working  for  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree;  (6)  normal  school,  teachers  college,  and  liberal  arts  college 
students  who  have  been  permitted  to  meet  certain  requirements  through  sum- 
mer session  courses;  (7)  laymen  who  may  wish  to  take  certain  courses  be- 
cause of  their  cultural  interests;  and  (8)   high  school  graduates. 

The  summer  session  is  attended  by  approximately  six  hundred  students, 
representing  about  seventy-five  teachers  colleges,  liberal  arts  colleges,  and 
universities  located  in  many  states.  Of  these,  somewhat  fewer  than  one-half 
are  undergraduate  students;  approximately  fifty  per  cent  hold  bachelor's 
degrees;  and  about  five  per  cent  hold  master's  degrees. 

The  summer  session  begins  the  first  week  of  July  and  extends  over  a 
period  of  six  weeks.  For  other  information,  including  bulletins  of  the  sum- 
mer session,  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Summer  and  Extension  Divisions, 
State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

FIELDS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  general  instructional  division  of  the  College  has  three  well-established 
functions.  The  first  is  to  provide  each  student  with  a  rich  background.  The 
second  is  to  provide  professional  subject-matter  which  includes  ample 
margins  of  scholarship.  The  third  is  to  provide  for  professional  theories 
and  techniques  and  their  application  in  student-teaching.  Each  of  these  three 
departments  of  the  instructional  division  is  discussed  briefly  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

Professional-Cultural  Background 

Every  teacher  who  is  to  recognize  and  use  the  many-sided  interests  of  a 
normal  high  school  pupil  must  have  a  broad  philosophy  of  life  and  a  human 
interest  in  the  life-experiences  of  youth  in  present-day  society.  Furthermore, 
every  teacher  who  is  to  specialize  in  a  field  of  knowledge  which  is  somewhat 
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narrow  should  be  familiar  with  the  interests,  activities,  and  problems  of 
present  day  society  as  they  are  related  to  the  subject-matter  of  his  field  of 
specialization.  In  order  to  meet  these  professional  needs  the  College  requires 
that  every  student,  regardless  of  major  and  minor  fields  of  specialization,  do 
two  things.  First,  he  must  become  familiar  with  the  social,  political,  eco- 
nomic, industrial,  scientific,  religious,  literary,  and  aesthetic  phases  of  life. 
Second,  this  background  of  culture  should  be  a  body  of  related  and  well- 
assimilated  knowledge  rather  than  a  collection  of  isolated  parts.  In  other 
words,  the  interdependence  of  each  of  the  phases  of  life  mentioned  above 
should  be  recognized  and  made  meaningful. 

The  professional-cultural  background  courses  comprise  nearly  one-third 
of  the  total  college  requirements  for  graduation.  The  specific  requirements 
may  be  found  in  Part  III  under  the  heading  of  Professional  Background 
Requirements. 

Professional  Subject-Matter 

Professional  subject-matter  refers  particularly  to  courses  in  the  student's 
major  and  minor  fields  of  specialization.  It  is  thought  of  as  departmental 
specialization  built  upon  the  related  and  fundamental  body  of  knowledge 
which  has  been  called  professional  background. 

Every  high  school  teacher  should  have  thorough  command  of  the  subject- 
matter  in  his  special  fields  of  instruction.  This  subject-matter  does  not 
include  merely  the  bare  requirements  for  the  prescribed  work  in  high  schools. 
It  does  include  such  scholarship  as  will  stimulate  a  true  intellectual  curiosity 
and  provide  for  rich  margins  of  knowledge. 

Each  student  is  required  to  complete  a  minimum  of  twenty-nine  to  thirty- 
three  semester-hours  in  his  major  field  of  interest  in  addition  to  the  units 
required  of  all  students  and  eighteen  semester-hours  in  his  minor  field  of 
interest.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  College  since  its  organization  in  1927 
to  recognize  that  its  professional  duty  as  a  teachers  college  is  to  treat  its 
subject-matter  professionally,  that  is,  to  provide  not  only  for  an  academic 
knowledge  of  subject-matter  but  also  a  teaching  knowledge  of  that  same 
subject-matter.  A  teaching  knowledge  requires  an  understanding  of  the  way 
in  which  subject-matter  is  to  be  organized  for  teaching  purposes  and  how 
it  may  be  presented  to  the  best  advantage  under  varying  conditions  to  high 
school  students. 

Department  of  Professional  Integration 

The  prospective  secondary  school  teacher  should  have  not  only  an  ade- 
quate cultural  background  and  a  thorough  teaching  knowledge  of  subject- 
matter  in  his  special  fields,  but  also  a  teaching  knowledge  of  adolescent 
pupils  and  an  understanding  of  the  processes  involved  in  their  instruction. 

The  close  relationship  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Professional 
Integration  with  the  techniques  used  in  the  professional  treatment  of  subject- 
matter,  signifies  that  there   can  be  no   definite   dividing   line   between   the 
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subject-matter  departments  and  the  Department  of  Professional  Integration. 
However,  since  the  latter  is  in  most  instances  closer  to  the  laboratory  school, 
student-teaching,  the  high  schools  which  the  College  serves,  and  the  place- 
ment and  follow-up  service,  it  is  natural  that  the  initiative  and  leadership  for 
providing  close  articulation  and  integration  of  all  courses  and  departments 
should  come  from  this  department.  (See  Part  III,  Department  of  Profes- 
sional Integration.) 

This  department  offers  courses  in  the  psychology  and  philosophy  of 
secondary  education.  It  has,  in  co-operation  with  the  heads  of  subject-matter 
departments,  supervision  of  the  College  High  School,  of  student-teaching, 
of  placement,  and  of  personnel  adjustment  service. 

Fifteen  semester-hours  of  work  are  required  in  the  Department  of  Inte- 
gration. Observations  in  the  laboratory  school  are  carried  throughout  the 
four  years.    The  period  of  student-teaching  is  twelve  weeks  in  length. 

A  definite  effort  is  made  to  bring  about  a  psychological  and  logical' 
sequence  of  instructional  material  within  courses  and  curricula.  In  making 
this  effort,  recognition  is  also  given  to  the  place  of  observation,  student- 
teaching,  and  extra-curricular-activities. 

The  order  in  which  courses  are  presented  within  a  single  department  and 
the  parallel  relationship  between  departments  is  maintained  for  the  purpose 
of  integrating  the  work  of  the  College.  A  definite  effort  has  been  made  to 
co-ordinate  the  required  courses  within  a  single  year  and  make  the  work 
from  year  to  year  progressive  and  developmental.  Perhaps  the  most  effective 
steps  taken  by  way  of  integrating  courses  and  departments  come  from  the 
Department  of  Professional  Integration  and  include  work  in  observation, 
student-teaching,  and  field  service. 

THE  LABORATORY  SCHOOL 

The  College  High  School 

The  College  High  School  occupies  a  modern  building  well  equipped  for 
regular  classes  and  the  special  subjects  and  activities  of  a  high  school.  It 
was  established  and  is  now  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  providing  demon- 
stration, observation,  and  experimentation  as  a  part  of  the  professional 
education  of  teachers  for  New  Jersey  secondary  schools. 

It  is  administered  and  supervised  by  a  staff  whose  members  have  proved 
their  ability  to  recognize  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  public  secondary  schools 
as  well  as  the  various  departments  in  the  College.  The  laboratory  school  has 
no  separate  staff.  The  heads  of  the  subject-matter  departments  in  the  Col- 
lege are  also  heads  of  departments  in  the  high  school.  These  departmental 
heads  and  other  members  of  the  college  staff  teach  the  high  school  classes 
for  demonstration,  general  observation,  and  experimental  research.  Obser- 
vations by  college  classes  and  by  individual  college  students  are  planned 
and  directed  by  staff  members  who  teach  both  college  and  high  school  classes. 
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A  few  of  the  special  features  of  such  a  school  may  be  listed  as  follows. 
It  is  the  laboratory  in  which: 

Educational  theories,  principles,  and  policies  are  integrated  with  the  practice 
in  the  classroom. 

Constant  eflFort  is  made  to  develop  improved  courses  of  study,  extra-curricular 
activities,  testing  programs,  and  guidance  programs  for  the  pubHc  secondary 
schools  of  New  Jersey. 

Theories,  methods,  and  materials  are  tested. 

Experimentation  is  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  improving  methods  of  teaching 
and  adjusting  secondary  school  procedures  to  social  change. 

Prospective  teachers  study  children  of  adolescent  age. 

College  teachers  who  are  responsible  for  the  professional  preparation  of  second- 
ary school  teachers  come  in  contact  with  personnel  and  classroom  problems  in 
the  secondary  school. 

An  opportunity  is  provided  for  the  continuous  observations  of  masterful  teaching. 

Prospective  teachers  become  familiar  with  the  aims  and  organization  of  high 
school   education,   including  its   administration   and   supervisory  procedures. 

Prospective  teachers  are  given  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  carrying  forward 
the  responsibilities  of  teaching. 

There  are  approximately  3,000  student-hour  observations  in  the  College 
High  School  each  month. 

CREDITS  AND  STANDARDS 
Credits 

The  College  is  organized  on  the  semester  basis.  A  semester-hour  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  work  done  in  the  classroom  for  one  hour  a  week  during  a 
period  of  at  least  eighteen  weeks.  The  average  student  load  for  any  one 
semester  is  sixteen  semester-hours  of  prepared  work  a  week.  Thirty-two 
semester-hour  credits  should  be  earned  during  each  college  year.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  semester-hour  credits  are  required  for  graduation. 
Permission  to  carry  more  than  the  customary  amount  of  work  a  week  is 
granted  only  to  those  who  have  demonstrated  marked  ability.  It  is  defin- 
itely understood  that  students  are  retained  in  the  College  only  so  long  as 
they  do  satisfactory  work. 

Rating  System 

Marks  indicating  degrees  of  achievement  in  the  various  courses  are  given 
in  letters,  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  F. 

A — Excellent 

B—Good 

C— Fair 

D—Poor 

F — Failure 
Inc. — Incomplete  work 
Wd. — Withdrawal  from  the  class 
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Where  a  student  has  had  an  unavoidable  absence,  or  for  reasons  approved 
by  the  instructor,  a  course  may  be  marked  "Incomplete"  at  the  end  of  a 
semester.  This  mark  must  be  removed  by  a  final  grade  within  six  weeks  or 
the  course  cannot  be  credited  and  the  mark  becomes  "F". 


Degree  and  Certificate 

After  satisfactory  completion  of  all  requirements  for  graduation  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  granted. 

The  graduate  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is 
granted  a  Limited  Secondary  Certificate. 

Weighted  Scores 

For  purposes  of  striking  averages  and  obtaining  rankings,  marks  receive 
the  following  weighted  scores  for  a  semester-hour:  A,  +4;  B,  +3;  C,  +2; 

D, +1;  F, -1. 
Scholastic  Honors 

Students  graduating  with  a  total  weighted  score  of  440  or  more  points 
with  the  necessary  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  semester-hours  of  credit 
are  recognized  as  honor  students  with  the  following  designations: 

440-464,  cum  laude 
465-491,  magna  cum  laude 
492-512,  summa  cum  laude 

Requirements  for  Graduation  and 
Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 

A  major  requiring  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester-hours. 

A  minor  requiring  a  minimum  of  eighteen  semester-hours. 

Additional  credits  in  required  and  elective  work  to  total  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  semester  hours. 

At  least  two  years  of  work  in  physical  education. 

A  minimum  of  two  semesters  of  resident  work. 

A  minimum  of  150  clock-hours  of  student-teaching  to  satisfy  the  State 
requirement. 

Scholastic  Standards 

In  addition  to  the  completion  of  such  courses  as  may  be  prescribed, 
students  must  have  an  average  weighted  score  per  semester-hour  of  work 
taken  in  the  College  as  follows: 

a.  Students  admitted  as  freshmen  21/8  points 

b.  Students  admitted  as  sophomores  2^4  points 

c.  Students  admitted  as  juniors  and  seniors  21^  points 
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THE  GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT 

Graduate  courses  were  first  offered  at  the  State  Teachers  College  at 
Montclair  in  the  summer  term  of  1932  and  have  been  offered  in  all  regular 
and  summer  sessions  since.  In  order  that  the  work  may  be  available  to 
teachers  and  administrators  in  service,  the  courses  are  scheduled  during  the 
academic  year  in  the  late  afternoons  and  on  Saturdays.  The  courses  are 
given  by  the  members  of  the  college  staff  and  are  granted  residence  credit: 
thus  it  is  possible  for  teachers  in  service  to  earn  a  master's  degree  without 
taking  a  leave  of  absence  from  their  teaching  positions.  That  the  College  is 
advantageously  located  for  such  work  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  the  high  school  teachers  of  the  State  are  within  a  radius  of  twenty-five 
miles  of  the  campus. 

From  the  time  graduate  courses  were  instituted  there  has  been  an  enthu- 
siastic response  for  the  work.  There  are  now  over  three  hundred  and  ninety 
students  matriculated  for  the  graduate  degree.  Among  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  from  which  these  matriculants  come  are:  Barnard,  Colby, 
Colgate,  Columbia,  Drew,  Duke,  Lafayette,  Mount  Holyoke,  New  Jersey 
College  for  Women,  New  York  University,  Oberlin,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton, 
Radcliffe,  Rutgers,  Smith,  Stevens,  Syracuse,  Tufts,  and  Wellesley. 

The  work  is  organized  to  care  for  two  groups  of  graduate  students :  those 
who  are  teaching  and  wish  to  take  courses  in  the  late  afternoon  and  on 
Saturday  mornings,  and  those  who  wish  to  do  full-time  resident  work.  It  is 
also  organized  for  two  types  of  students  as  regards  previous  preparation; 
graduates  of  liberal  arts  colleges,  and  graduates  of  teacher-training  colleges. 
Most  of  the  education  courses  required  for  certification  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  can  be  taken  on  the  graduate  level.  Inasmuch  as  no  graduate  credit  is 
given  for  supervised  student-teaching,  graduate  students  from  liberal  arts 
colleges,  as  a  rule,  spend  a  college  year  and  a  summer  term  to  meet  State 
requirements  for  certification  and  the  conferment  of  the  master's  degree.  The 
time  required  depends  upon  the  character  and  amount  of  undergraduate 
credits. 

Majors  in  graduate  work  are  offered  in  the  fields  of  administration  and 
supervision,  biology,  English,  mathematics,  personnel  and  guidance,  physical 
sciences,  and  social  studies.  In  each  curriculum  there  is  a  core  of  educational 
courses  and  major  subject-matter  courses.  The  amount  of  each  type  of 
work  depends  on  the  candidate's  undergraduate  work  and  is  determined  by 
the  student's  graduate  committee.  The  curricula  in  Administration  and  Su- 
pervision and  in  Personnel  and  Guidance  are  limited  largely  to  specialized 
professional  courses  in  order  to  meet  State  certification  requirements. 

For  admission  requirements,  see  page  15. 

Students  interested  in  this  work  are  advised  to  write  to  the  Director  of 
Graduate  Instruction  for  a  bulletin. 
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THE  COLLEGE  CURRICULA 
FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES 

The  content,  organization,  and  instructional  procedures  of  the  various 
curricula  and  courses  are  guided  by  the  following  principles. 

(1)  The  definite  objective  of  a  professional  college  makes  certain  requirements 
necessary,  yet  in  so  far  as  practicable  the  special  interests  of  individual 
students  should  be  recognized. 

(2)  After  the  major  and  minor  fields  of  speciahzation  have  been  chosen,  there 
should  be  comparatively  little  opportunity  for  free  elections. 

(3)  Each  curriculum  should  provide  a  basis  of  required  background  courses 
and  activities. 

(4)  Each  curriculum  should  provide  for  an  understanding  of  the  aims  and 
organization  of  secondary  education  and  for  guidance  and  skill  in  selecting, 
organizing,  and  presenting  instructional  materials. 

(5)  Each  curriculum  designed  to  prepare  secondary  school  teachers  should 
make  adequate  provision  for  specialization. 

(6)  Subject-matter  should  be  treated  professionally. 

(7)  The  courses  and  activities  in  a  given  curriculum  should  be  sequential  and 
integrated. 

(8)  Courses  should  be  broadly  humanizing  and  should  be  related  to  what  takes 
place  in  society  and  what  is  done  in  school. 

(9)  The  demonstration  school  should  be  the  laboratory  and  integrating  center 
of  all  courses  and  all  curricula. 

(10)  General  educational  theories  and  techniques  should  be  exemplified  in  regu- 
lar class  instruction  and  frequently  demonstrated  in  the  laboratory  school. 

(11)  The  relative  value  of  the  elements  of  the  professional  instruction  should  be 
checked  by  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  college  product. 

(12)  The  curricula  and  courses  of  the  College  are  the  servants  of  a  changing 
society,  and  therefore  should  be  subject  to  continual  adjustment. 

The  above  principles  are  recognized  by  the  staff  as  basic  to  the  organi- 
zation and  development  of  the  college  curricula.  They  have  directed  and 
unified  the  work  of  the  staff  in  its  selection,  organization,  and  treatment  of 
curriculum  materials. 

Students  recognize  that  a  professional  school  has,  by  its  very  nature, 
definite  aims  and  objectives,  and  therefore  practical  reasons  for  preparing 
and  requiring  certain  fundamental  types  of  work.  Such  requirements  are 
characteristic  of  professional  schools  generally.  It  is,  however,  the  purpose 
of  the  College  to  recognize  the  interests  and  aptitudes  of  individual  students 
and  to  be  guided  by  these,  providing  they  do  not  lead  to  haphazard  and 
unsystematic  selections  and  procedures. 

The  instructional  work  of  each  curriculum  is  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments: (1)  professional  background;  (2)  professional  integration:  (3) 
professional  subject-matter.  Each  of  these  departments  is  described  in  the 
paragraphs  which  follow. 

(39) 
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PROFESSIONAL  BACKGROUND  COURSES 

The  professional  objectives  of  these  cultural  courses  have  been  discussed 
in  this  bulletin.  The  courses  included  in  this  division  are  required  of  all 
students  and  amount  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  semester-hour  require 
ment  for  graduation. 

A  cultural  background  should  be  a  broad,  well-unified  body  of  knowledge. 
In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  integration,  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
in  this  department  is  organized  into  large  units  of  instruction.  For  instance, 
Civilization  and  Citizenship  is  based  upon  present-day  problems,  and  includes 
a  carefully  articulated  study  of  the  social,  political,  economic,  industrial, 
religious,  scientific,  literary,  and  aesthetic  phases  of  contemporary  civiliza- 
tion. The  problems  of  contemporary  civilization  are  used  as  the  fundamen- 
tal motives  for  studying  the  history  of  civilization  from  the  days  of  the 
Egyptians  down  to  the  present  time.  The  study  of  the  whole  span  of  civili- 
zation is  attempted  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  other  ages  have  met 
with  similar  problems  and  how  through  the  ages  these  problems  have  de- 
veloped. This  unit  has  been  organized  by  the  Departments  of  Social  Studies, 
English,  Science,  Geography,  and  Integration,  and  is  given  by  these  various 
departments  working  together.  Throughout  this  course  departmental  bound- 
aries and  barriers  are  broken  down,  in  order  that  related  subject-matter  may 
become  a  unified  body  of  knowledge.  Such  an  effort  to  bring  subject-matter 
back  into  its  natural  relationships  should  be  beneficial  to  those  prospective 
teachers  who  have  need  for  broader  understandings,  clearer  meanings,  and 
better  balanced  judgments. 

A  second  large  unit  of  work  centers  about  the  literary  and  aesthetic  needs 
and  interests  of  civilization. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  courses  in  Civilization  and  Citizenship  and 
World  Literature  parallel  each  other  and  are  closely  articulated  and  inte- 
grated. 

The  other  smaller  units  of  work  such  as  Foundations  of  Language  and 
Survey  of  Science  do  not  follow  a  chronological  order  with  the  same  degree 
of  precision.  However,  the  development  in  these  fields  parallels  the  larger 
units  in  Social  Studies  and  English. 

Group  I.    Social  Studies 

Social  Studies  lOOA.     Civilization  and  Citizenship 

The  major  object  of  this  course  is  to  arouse  in  the  student  a  vital  aware- 
ness that  all  the  varied  fields  of  human  knowledge  which  make  up  the  college 
curriculum  function  in  the  social  life — the  civilization — of  which  we  are 
all  a  part.  A  survey  is  made  of  great  cultural  epochs  through  which  man  has 
passed:  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Medieval.  Their  chief  institutional 
problems — economic,  political,  family,  religious,  educational,  aesthetic — are 
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considered  in  the  light  of  our  own  times.  In  this  way  a  background  is  set  up 
for  the  consideration  of  our  modern  world,  and  of  the  problems  of  today 
with  which  the  course  started. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  lOOB.     Civilization  and  Citizenship 

This  course  carries  to  completion  the  problems  set  up  by  the  preceding 
course,  but  with  the  modern  world  the  main  theme.  First,  a  study  is  made 
of  the  transformation  of  culture  through  the  medium  of  great  epochs:  the 
Renaissance,  the  Protestant  Reformation,  the  Commercial  Revolution,  and, 
finally,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  and  the  industrial  society  of  our  world 
today.  Then  an  effort  is  made  to  evaluate  and  organize  the  various  remedies 
which  have  been  proposed  as  desirable  answers  to  the  problems  with  which 
the  course  started.  The  focus  of  attention,  however,  is  upon  questions  of  a 
political,  economic,  and  sociological  nature. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  200A.     Contemporary  Economic  Life 

This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  basic  nature  of  eco- 
nomic life,  to  point  out  the  opposing  economic  doctrines  in  force  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  particularly  to  investigate  the  functionings  of  eco- 
nomic life  both  here  and  abroad.  Case  studies  from  the  current  newspapers 
and  periodicals  are  made  the  basis  of  this  course. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  200B.     Contemporary  Political  Life 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  placed  upon  current  American  national 
government  and  politics.  It  aims  to  give  the  student  a  firm  grasp  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  problems  relating  to  the  citizen  and  the  government  (obligations 
and  rights),  the  citizens  and  political  machinery  (suffrage  and  the  party), 
the  States  and  the  United  States  (changing  nature  of  the  federal  system), 
and  the  mechanism  of  government  (executive,  administrative,  legislative  and 
judicial). 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  200C.     Contemporary  Social  Life 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Group  II.     Literature,  Language,  Art  and  Music 

Two  units  in  English  are  required  of  all  students.  These  units  are  con- 
cerned (1)  with  furnishing  materials  of  background  and  critical  principles 
that  insure  a  knowledge  of  the  great  masters  of  the  literature  of  the  world, 
an  appreciation  of  the  literary  forms  which  they  created,  and  a  feeling  for 
the  best  in  modern  life  and  thought  as  expressed  in  literature,  and  (2)  with 
developing  the  power  of  communication  in  speech  writing. 


^ 
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English  lOOA  and  lOOB.     World  Literature:     Its  Forms  and  Its  Masters 

The  various  culture-epochs  represented  in  world  literature  are  considered 
in  a  time-sequence  parallel  to  that  of  the  courses  Civilization  and  Citizen- 
ship and  Art-Music  Appreciation.  These  three  first-year  courses  provide  an 
historical  survey  of  the  evolution  of  the  humanities. 

The  work  of  the  first  half-year  comprises  the  Bible,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Plato,  Aristotle  and  Thucydides.  The  second  half- 
year  is  given  to  Plutarch,  Virgil,  medieval  legend,  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Chaucer, 
Cellini,  Cervantes,  Machiavelli  and  Shakespeare.  As  a  whole,  the  study 
attempts  to  attain  the  ends  both  of  professional  usefulness  and  of  general 
cultural  education. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours  each 
English  200A.     Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  the  student  improve  his  ability  in  writing 
so  that  he  may  understand  and  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  College  in  the 
organization  and  presentation  of  written  materials.  Exposition  is  stressed 
in  order  to  provide  practice  in  the  fundamentals  of  effective  organization. 
Outlining,  handling  of  research  and  source  materials,  and  general  organi- 
zation of  term  papers  are  introduced.  The  Style  Book  of  the  College  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  mechanics  of  the  course. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 
English  200B.     Fundamentals  of  Speech  I 

This  basic  course  is  designed  to  help  the  student  improve  his  ability  in 
speaking.  The  instruction  includes  practice  in  the  fundamentals  of  effective 
voice  production  and  the  development  of  clear  and  pleasing  diction.  The 
work  of  the  course  is  adapted  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  students  as 
revealed  by  phonograph  recordings  and  diagnostic  tests. 

Credit :     3  semester-hours 
Language  300.     Foundations  of  Language 

This  course  is  required  of  all  Montclair  students.  Its  purpose  is  to  give 
every  one  of  them  as  prospective  high  school  teachers  (1)  a  survey  of  the 
background,  growth  and  structure  of  the  English  language  from  its  Indo- 
European  origin  to  modern  times,  (2)  an  introduction  to  the  science  of 
linguistics,  (3)  an  appreciation  of  several  foreign  language  patterns,  and 
(4)  a  rich  fund  of  information  in  the  field  of  general  language.  The  course 
consists  of  lectures,  student  reports,  maps  and  charts,  class  discussions  and 
frequent  objective  tests. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Art  100.     Art  Appreciation 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  twofold:  first,  to  study  the  art  of  each  epoch 
as  the  expression  of  its  typical  beliefs  and  attitudes — religious,  social,  and 
scientific;  and  second,  to  make  clear  the  need  for  regarding  visual  forms  as 
in  themselves  language  which  must  be  understood  if  one  is  to  comprehend 
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aesthetic  meaning.  In  relating  art  and  the  spirit  of  each  age,  the  work  of  the 
course  is  integrated  with  the  study  of  historical  epochs  in  the  survey  courses 
in  World  Literature  and  in  Civilization  and  Citizenship.  Simple  laboratory 
exercises  in  creative  art  work  and  in  the  analysis  of  art  objects  are  em- 
ployed, and  applications  are  made  to  problems  of  housing,  city  planning, 
interior  decoration,  costume,  photography,  and  other  so-called  minor  arts. 

Credit:     1  semester-hour 
Music  100.     Music  Appreciation 

This  course  aims  to  help  the  student  discover  music  for  himself  and  use  it 

as  a  vital  force  in  life  enrichment.    Emphasis  is  placed  upon  stimulating  the 

enjoyment  of  music  rather  than  building  up  a  body  of  facts  about  it.    By 

means  of  performance  by  the  instructor,  recorded  music,  and  directed  radio 

listening,  the  student  is  acquainted  with  masterpieces  of  music  which  should 

be  the  possession  of  every  cultured  person. 

Credit:     1  semester-hour 

Group  III.      Science 

As  his  cultural  background  work  in  science,  the  student  surveys  the 
earth  sciences  (lOOC),  either  physical  science  (lOOA),  or  biology  (lOOB), 
and  hygiene  and  health. 

Science  lOOA.     Survey  of  Physical  Science 

This  course  deals  with  the  basic  scientific  discoveries  that  have  created 
present-day  activities  in  the  fields  of  aviation,  radio  communication  and 
photography.  The  social,  economic,  and  educational  consequences  of  these 
discoveries  and  the  industries  growing  out  of  them  are  treated  in  such  detail 
as  to  be  of  service  to  prospective  teachers  of  social  studies,  English,  lan- 
guages, and  other  high  school  subjects. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Science  lOOB.     Survey  of  Biology 

The  organization  and  behavior  of  plants  and  animals  are  treated  in  a 
manner  devised  to  develop  understanding  of  man's  structure  and  behavior. 
Mechanisms  of  heredity  and  evolutionary  change  are  considered.  An  under- 
standing of  how  a  balance  may  be  achieved  among  living  things  is  developed 
to  show  desirable  land  use  and  good  agricultural  and  forest  practices.  Class 
lectures  and  discussions  are  supplemented  with  lantern  slides,  moving  pic- 
tures, laboratory  experiments,  and  field  trips. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Science  lOOC.     Survey  of  Earth  Sciences 

In  this  course  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  effect  of  soil,  climate,  and  physical 
features  on  the  welfare  of  plants,  animals,  and  mankind.  The  keynote  of 
the  course  is  to  show  the  influence  of  a  constantly  changing  physical  envi- 
ronment on  the  life  activities  and  welfare  of  mankind. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Physical  Education  100.     Hygiene  and  Health 

The  basis  for  work  in  this  course  is  the  physical  examination  which  is 
given  to  each  student  on  entering  the  College.  The  examination  is  followed, 
when  necessary,  by  a  conference  in  which  the  student  is  encouraged  to  take 
any  remedial  measures  that  are  necessary.  The  class  work  is  a  study  of  the 
principles  of  hygienic  living,  and  is  based  on  a  study  of  physiology,  anat- 
omy, and  psychology.  Special  effort  is  made  to  help  each  student  realize 
the  importance  of  observing  the  rules  of  hygiene  in  his  daily  life. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Group  IV.     Mathematics 

Mathematics  300.     The  Social  and  Commercial  Uses  of  Mathematics 

Some  of  the  topics  treated  are :  review  of  fundamental  operations,  approxi- 
mate computation,  use  of  slide  rule  and  computing  devices,  graphs  and 
scale  drawing,  percentage,  simple  and  compound  interest,  consumer  credit 
and  installment  buying,  savings  and  investment,  mortgages,  taxation,  in- 
surance, cost  of  housing  and  budgeting.  Commercial,  industrial  and  con- 
sumer applications  are  stressed. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Mathematics  400.     Educational  Statistics 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  the  student  (1)  to  comprehend  and 
criticize  articles  of  statistical  nature  in  current  educational  literature;  (2) 
to  apply  statistical  methods  in  testing  and  rating  pupils;  (3)  to  carry  on 
the  simpler  types  of  educational  research.  By  analysis  of  real  data  from 
the  secondary  field,  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  the  measures  of  cen- 
tral tendency  and  variability,  short  methods  of  computation,  graphic  repre- 
sentation of  material,  the  properties  of  the  normal  curve,  and  linear  corre- 
lation. Inasmuch  as  statistical  methods  in  education  are  almost  identical 
with  those  employed  in  the  natural,  physical,  and  social  sciences,  there  is 
natural  integration  with  these  fields. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Group  V.     Humanities 

Students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  elect  courses  in  the  Humanities  in 
fields  such  as  English,  music,  and  language.  The  following  courses  do  not 
belong  to  the  major  departments  of  the  College,  but  are  offered  with  the 
point  of  view  of  enabling  the  students  to  broaden  their  outlook  in  art  appre- 
ciation and  studio  work  in  the  fine  arts. 

Art  405.     Art  in  the  Metropolitan  Community 

This  course  gives  to  teachers  in  the  various  subject-matter  fields  an 
appreciation  of  the  art  resources  of  the  major  museums  in  Montclair,  Newark, 
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and  New  York;  of  art  dealer's  exhibitions  in  New  York:  and  of  industrial 
art  products.  Students  will  be  shown  both  the  cultural  value  of  this  material 
and  its  educational  use  in  specific  courses.  Slides,  other  illustrative  material 
and  field  trips  will  be  employed. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Art  406.     Studio  Workshop  for  Secondary  Teachers 

This  course  offers  practice  in  the  use  of  the  commoner  media  for  students 
who  wish  to  employ  the  creative  visual  arts  in  the  teaching  of  other  subjects. 
Students  will  be  encouraged  to  work  out  projects  definitely  related  to  the 
various  subject-matter  fields  of  the  demonstration  high  school  and  of  the 
college;  and  to  the  exploration  of  the  various  media  as  a  means  of  personal 
expression  and  of  increased  sensitiveness  to  art. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
INTEGRATION 

Since  the  function  of  the  College  is  educational  it  is  hardly  justifiable  to 
single  out  one  department  as  the  Department  of  Education.  There  is  needed, 
however,  a  group  of  workers  who  will  integrate  the  work  of  the  entire  College 
by  co-ordinating  all  the  professional  aspects  of  teaching  such  as  subject- 
matter,  teaching  techniques,  observation,  and  student-teaching.  This  respon- 
sibility for  the  integration  of  all  the  college  interests  is  delegated  to  the 
Department  of  Professional  Integration.  The  agencies  in  this  department 
which  carry  out  this  work  are:  the  courses  in  Integration,  the  College  High 
School,  the  student-teaching  program,  and  the  placement  and  professional 
adjustment  services.  The  work  of  these  agencies  transcends  all  departmental 
lines;  the  special  interests  and  functions  of  any  one  department  contribute 
to  the  professional  aims  of  the  institution  which  are  broader  in  scope  and 
purpose  than  those  of  any  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  College. 

Since  the  only  purpose  of  the  College  is  professional,  departmental 
aims  are  identical  or  similar.  Hence  the  aims  of  the  Department  of  Profes- 
sional Integration  are  not  exclusively  its  own.  Its  chief  and  particular  func- 
tion, however,  is  to  assist  and  to  give  leadership  in  the  following  ways: 

(1)  It  helps  the  prospective  teacher  to  take  an  intelligent  and  active  part  in 
his  own  personal  and  professional  orientation. 

(2)  It  arouses  an  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  the  profession  of  teaching  as 
an  opportunity  to  invest  one's  interests  and  powers  in  promoting  the  social 
good. 

(3)  It  gives  an  understanding  of  the  high  school  student,  his  nature,  interests, 
and  needs. 

(4)  It  provides  for  a  gradual  induction  into  the  profession  of  teaching  by 
means  of  a  carefully  arranged  sequence  of  education  courses,  by  observa- 
tion of  and  participation  in  high  school  classwork. 

(5)  It  directs  the  student  as  he  becomes  an  active  and  responsible  teacher  in 
the  student-teaching  program. 

(6)  It  provides  an  analysis  of  the  student-teaching  experiences. 

(7)  It  aids  in  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the  college  departments  through  its 
integrating  functions. 

(8)  It  provides  training  which  will  aid  the  student  in  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  extra-curricular  life  of  the  high  school  and  in  community  life. 

(9)  It  gives  a  forward  look  into  the  profession  so  that  it  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  a  stepping  stone,  but  as  a  vocation  worthy  of  a  life  work. 

The  department  not  only  promotes  the  professional  aspect  through  its 
materials  and  organization,  but  supplements  the  work  of  professionalization 
of  all  the  departments. 

Organization  and  Activities 

The  required  courses  in  professional  integration  have  been  designed  to 
give  a  survey  of  the  essentials  of  the  professional  aspects  of  teaching.  Five 
points  of  view  are  emphasized:    the  sociological,  the  biological,  the  psycho- 
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logical,  the  pedagogical  or  technical,  and  the  philosophical.  Although  in  a 
given  semester  course  only  one  or  two  of  these  fields  receive  special  emphasis, 
the  content  is  not  limited  to  the  one  or  two.  There  is  rather  the  attempt 
throughout  to  conduct  an  integrated  treatment  of  professional  problems. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  sequence  of  the  required  courses 
and  to  the  units  within  courses.  In  so  far  as  it  is  administratively  possible 
and  expedient,  courses  in  education  parallel  those  in  other  departments. 
In  this  way  the  various  departmental  courses  reinforce  and  supplement  each 
other. 

In  the  organization  of  all  courses  the  needs  of  society  and  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  students  are  considered.  Content  material  is  taught,  not 
as  detached  from  the  student's  everyday  world,  but  as  part  of  his  profes- 
sional life  in  pre-service  training.  Both  logical  and  psychological  organiza- 
tions are  utilized,  the  former  for  completeness  and  unity,  the  latter  for 
vitality. 

The  work  in  psychology  is  based  upon  practical  problems.  The  class- 
rooms of  the  College  High  School  and  of  the  public  high  schools  of  the  State 
supply  an  abundance  of  various  types  of  individual  and  group  problems. 
From  the  study  of  these  is  developed  an  understanding  of  the  characteristics 
of  adolescence,  the  nature  of  the  learning  process,  the  hereditary  and  en- 
vironmental influences  affecting  behavior,  and  other  applications  of  psychol- 
ogy to  teaching. 

Group  testing  is  done  in  the  College  High  School  and  nearby  public 
schools.  Testing  is  taught  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  clinical  psychologist 
who  takes  into  account  all  the  factors  affecting  the  child's  nature  and  devel- 
opment. Students  are  taught  to  use  the  results  of  testing  in  analyzing  and 
improving  behavior  and  achievement. 

Observation  and  participation  in  the  College  High  School  occupy  a  large 
place  in  the  courses  in  educational  integration.  It  is  through  personal 
contact  with  actual  school  conditions  that  students  are  led  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  educational  theory.  Observation  is  begun  in  the  freshman  year 
and  continued  throughout  the  four  years.  In  the  early  years  this  work  is 
elementary  in  nature  but  as  the  student  advances,  more  complex  aspects  of 
the  problems  of  teaching  are  observed  and  analyzed.  In  the  end  he  comes 
in  contact  with  all  phases  of  teaching.  In  the  junior  year  some  of  the 
departments  follow  a  form  of  participation  in  which  students  assist  the 
instructors  of  the  College  High  School  in  the  classroom. 

Immediately  preceding  the  work  in  student-teaching  offered  in  the  senior 
year,  a  course  in  the  principles  and  philosophy  of  secondary  education  is 
given.  The  major  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  with  the  student  those 
basic  and  fundamental  principles  that  should  guide  our  secondary  schools. 
Each  student  is  encouraged  to  work  out  his  own  philosophy  of  life  and  of 
education. 
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Student-Teaching 

The  plan  of  student-teaching  which  the  College  carries  out  is  based  upon 
the  principle  of  internship.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  the 
Seniors  leave  the  campus  and  take  up  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  high 
schools  of  New  Jersey.  Each  student  is  assigned  to  an  outstanding  high 
school  teacher,  under  whose  guidance  he  observes,  participates,  and  teaches. 
He  spends  the  first  week  in  observation  and  participation,  then  gradually 
takes  over  teaching  responsibilities — one  class,  then  two,  then  three.  For  the 
last  nine  weeks  of  the  period  he  has  full  responsibility  for  three  classes  a 
day.  Homeroom  guidance,  club  work,  student  council  meetings,  and  all  the 
extra-classroom  activities  which  go  to  round  out  the  program  of  the  modern 
high  school  are  a  part  of  his  privileges  and  responsibilities. 

The  student  returns  from  this  experience  with  a  new  point  of  view  and 
a  new  spirit.  He  has  actual  knowledge  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  teacher; 
his  perspective  is  broadened;  he  has  begun  the  development  of  his  teaching 
skills;  and  he  has  a  new  insight  into  the  psychology  of  the  adolescent. 

The  student-teaching  period  is  followed  by  six  weeks  on  the  campus  of 
intensive  study  of  the  practical  problems  of  teaching;  the  practice  in  teaching 
provides  a  background  for  the  interpretation  of  educational  theory. 

Supervision  of  Student-teaching 

During  the  twelve  weeks  of  practice  the  student  is  frequently  visited  at 
work  by  members  of  the  college  faculty — representatives  of  the  subject- 
matter  departments  and  the  Department  of  Integration.  Individual  and 
group  conferences,  and  other  approved  supervisory  techniques  are  employed 
in  the  improvement  of  teaching  ability. 

At  the  half-way  point  in  the  practice  period  the  students  return  to  the 
campus  for  a  day's  conference.  General  discussion,  group  meetings,  and 
individual  consultation  with  the  staff  members  afford  an  opportunity  for 
clearing  up  puzzles  and  difficulties  which  the  students  have  encountered  in 
the  field. 

Placement  and  Professional  Adjustment  Service 

Since  the  Department  of  Professional  Integration  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  student-teaching  program,  its  close  contact  with  the 
various  high  schools  of  the  State  makes  it  the  logical  department  to  direct 
the  work  of  placement  of  graduates.  The  Bureau  of  Appointments  seeks  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  high  schools  by  recommending  those  candidates  who 
possess  the  requisite  qualifications  for  positions.  Faculty  members  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  students'  personal  and  professional  qualifications  assist 
the  Bureau  in  locating  and  recommending  the  best  candidates  for  available 
positions. 

Professional  adjustment  work  is  an  important  service  which  should  be 
rendered  by  teacher-training  institutions.  The  service  which  the  College  has 
thus  far  rendered  has  been  of  the  following  types:    personal  field  visits, 
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personal  correspondence,  alumni  days,  and  the  distribution  of  service  circu- 
lars and  bulletins.  The  co-operation  given  by  superintendents  and  principals 
in  preparing  estimates  of  the  teacher's  work  has  been  helpful  in  organizing 
the  program  of  adjustment  service. 

Courses  numbered  Integration  lOOA,  lOOB,  lOOC,  200A,  200B,  300A, 
300B,  400A,  and  400B,  are  required  of  all  students;  courses  numbered  other- 
wise are  elective. 

The  First  Year 

Sociological  Aspects  of  Education 

The  greater  part  of  the  first  semester  is  devoted  to  the  orientation  of 
the  new  student  to  the  College.  He  is  made  familiar  with  its  purposes,  tra- 
ditions and  institutions.  He  is  aided  in  adapting  himself  to  the  college  life 
and  in  meeting  its  problems.  In  the  last  two-thirds  of  the  year  the  nature  of 
the  secondary  teacher's  work  is  presented.  The  development  of  the  profession 
from  ancient  times  to  the  present  is  briefly  traced.  The  cc>ncept  of  the  school 
as  an  investment  by  society  for  its  own  welfare,  and  the  concept  of  the 
teacher  as  the  responsible  agent  of  society,  are  developed.  The  course  keeps 
step  with  freshman  courses  in  other  fields,  and  is  related  throughout  to  the 
educational  problems  of  the  present.  Classes  are  observed  in  the  College 
High  School. 

Integration  lOOA  and  B.     The  Social  Interpretation  of  Education 

The  purposes  of  this  course  are:  the  orientation  of  students  to  life  at 
the  College;  an  appreciation  of  the  purposes,  the  pleasures  and  the  respon- 
sibilities of  teaching;  an  understanding  of  the  contributions  of  education 
to  the  evolution  of  social  patterns;  and  the  beginnings  of  an  analytical 
attitude  toward  teaching  as  observed  in  the  College  High  School. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Integration  lOOC.     Social  Competence 

This  is  a  service  course  in  social  competence,  planned  to  increase  coun- 
seling ability  and  to  develop  social  effectiveness.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  analyze  experiences  which  enable  them  to  deal  effectively  with  their  pres- 
ent environment.  Personality  traits  and  habit  patterns  are  recognized  and 
weighed.  Handicaps  and  limitations  are  studied  and  plans  made  to  improve 
them.  Through  classroom  dramatizations,  social  experiences  and  observ^a- 
tions,  the  class  learns  and  practices  satisfying  social  techniques. 

Credit:     1  semester-hour 

The  Second  Year 

Psychological  Aspects  of  Education 

The  courses  in  educational  psychology  include  studies  of  actual  behavior 
cases  and  classroom  problems.  The  prospective  teacher  learns  from  a  study 
of  educational  psychology  the  nature  of  learning,  how  it  takes  place,  and 
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what  may  be  done  to  stimulate  it.  He  learns  of  the  nature  and  needs  of 
adolescent  youths  and  what  may  be  done  by  the  school  in  developing  an 
environment  favorable  to  well-balanced  growth. 

Integration   200A.     Introduction  to  Educational  Psychology  and  Mental 
Testing 

Growth  and  development  of  child  and  adolescent  personality  are  studied 
from  the  physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  emotional  aspects — through  read- 
ings, class  discussions,  observations  in  the  College  High  School,  and  in- 
dividual child  study  projects.  The  relation  of  testing  to  the  problems  of 
understanding  children  as  learners  and  to  the  problem  of  treating  individual 
differences  is  studied  through  testing  projects.  Regular  group  testing  is  done 
in  the  College  High  School.  During  recent  years  the  ninth  grade  of  a  nearby 
high  school  has  served  as  a  testing  laboratory. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  200B.     Adolescent  Psychology  and  Mental  Hygiene 

The  work  of  this  semester  deals  with  problems  of  adjustment  and  mal- 
adjustment, particularly  those  to  be  found  at  the  high  school  level  and  those 
peculiar  to  the  adolescent.  Students  read  and  discuss  case  reports  written  by 
student-teachers  while  in  service,  study  current  works  on  adolescent  and  ad- 
justment problems  of  this  period,  and  make  a  rather  complete  study  of  social 
and  psychological  factors  in  the  life  of  a  normal  adolescent.  The  mental 
hygiene  aims  of  the  work  are  two-fold:  to  build  up  in  the  mind  of  the  student 
a  picture  of  the  normal,  wholesome  adolescent  personality  and  its  needs, 
and  to  help  fhe  student  through  observation,  reading,  and  discussion,  to  grow 
toward  a  well-adjusted,  adult,  teacher  personality. 

Credit:     2  semester-hoars 

The  Third  Year 

Pedagogical  and  Technical  Aspects  of  Education 

The  major  purposes  of  the  courses  given  in  the  junior  year  are:  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  factors  that  have  influenced  the  evolution  of 
the  secondary  school  in  America;  to  lead  him  to  recognize  its  potentialities 
in  developing  a  dynamic  social  order;  and  to  help  him  to  appreciate  the  part 
the  teacher  in  this  division  of  the  school  must  have  in  realizing  the  ultimate 
goal  of  education.  Basic  issues  common  to  contemporary  life  are  examined 
to  discover  what  the  secondary  school  must  do  to  meet  the  needs  and  re- 
quirements placed  upon  it. 

In  this  division  the  practical  phases  of  the  secondary  school  are  examined 
to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  its  internal  organization  and  of  the 
specific  part  the  teacher  occupies  in  it.  In  the  first  semester  the  historical 
background  of  the  development  of  secondary-  education  in  this  country  and 
European  countries  is  studied.    This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  modern 
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high  school  with  particular  reference  to  the  town  and  city  schools  of  New 
Jersey.  The  second  course  deals  with  the  principles  and  techniques  of  teach- 
ing.   Observation  occupies  a  vital  place  in  these  courses. 

Integration  300 A.     Aims  and  Organization  of  Secondary  Education 

The  content  of  this  course  may  be  summarized  by  the  following  topics: 
(1)  nature  and  function  of  the  American  secondary  school;  (2)  historical 
development  of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States;  (3)  organization 
of  the  administrative  units;  (4)  secondary  education  in  other  lands;  (5) 
the  students;  (6)  the  program  of  studies  and  activities;  (7)  the  staff;  (8) 
buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment;  (9)  cost  and  support  of  education;  and 
(10)  the  secondary  school  as  a  social  and  economic  instrument. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  300B.   Principles  and  Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary 
School 

The  course  is  divided  into  four  major  parts  as  follows:  (1)  a  general 
view,  with  the  emphasis  upon  the  nature  and  function  of  teaching,  in- 
herited nature,  attention,  interest  and  motivation,  and  how'  learning  takes 
place;  (2)  teaching  techniques  such  as  the  assignment,  the  question,  oral 
presentation,  using  illustrative  material,  and  testing;  (3)  specialized  pro- 
cedures including  supervised  study,  socialized  recitations,  projects,  and 
individual  instruction;  (4)  integration  through  lesson  planning,  social  con- 
trol, and  extra-curricular  activities. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

The  Fourth  Year 

Philosophical  Aspects  of  Education 

Students  come  to  these  courses  with  a  background  in  their  special  fields  of 
study,  in  psychology,  and  in  techniques  of  teaching.  The  professional  back- 
ground courses  have  provided  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  appreciate 
the  cultures  of  various  civilizations.  The  purpose  of  the  fourth-year  course 
is  to  unify  these  experiences  and  to  help  the  students  discover  for  themselves 
a  working  philosophy  of  life. 

Integration  400A.     Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Secondary  Education 

This  course  evaluates  educational  objectives,  techniques,  procedures,  and 
organizations  in  relation  to  the  needs  and  demands  made  upon  the  school 
by  society  and  by  the  student.  It  involves  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of 
philosophy  and  an  interpretation  of  human  values.  Fundamental  principles 
of  education  are  evolved  from  previous  work  in  the  various  fields  of  thought 
contributing  to  educational  philosophy. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Integration  400B.     Practicum  in  Secondary  Education 

This  course  follows  the  student-teaching.  It  makes  use  of  the  teaching 
problems  encountered  by  the  students  in  the  preceding  twelve  weeks,  as  well 
as  similar  problems  reported  by  students  in  former  years.  In  the  manner  of 
the  clinic,  cases  are  analyzed  and  diagnosed,  and  solutions  are  worked  out. 
Examples  of  extraordinarily  effective  teaching  procedure  are  similarly 
discussed. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Other  Courses  in  Educational  Integration 
General  Aspects  of  Education 

The  following  courses  are  electives.  They  cover  various  phases  of  edu- 
cation and  supplement  the  work  already  described.  Electives  are  offered 
in  the  junior,  senior,  and  graduate  years  only. 

Integration  406.     Educational  Sociology 

This  course  deals  with  the  application  of  sociological  principles  to  edu- 
cational problems.  The  school  is  treated  as  a  part  of  the  community,  and 
the  various  social  forces  that  affect  the  school  and  its  administration  are 
considered.  The  following  topics  are  included:  family  backgrounds,  com- 
munity organization,  social  breakdown,  socialized  classroom  methods,  and 
the  social  approach  to  individual  behavior  difficulties. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Integration  408.     Multi-Sensory  Aids 

Sources,  principles  of  selection,  standards  of  evaluation  and  methods  of 
use  of  the  various  multi-sensory  aids  are  studied  in  relation  to  all  phases 
of  school  work.  Other  phases  of  the  work  concern  field  trips,  specimens, 
models,  exhibits,  experiments,  radio  and  phonograph,  prints,  stereopticon 
slides,  film  slides,  motion  pictures,  maps,  graphs,  charts,  diagrams,  car- 
toons, and  marionettes.  Instruction  is  given  in  making  many  of  the  above 
aids  and  in  the  operation  and  care  of  the  various  projectors. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  409.     Radio  and  Sound  Equipment  in  the  Classroom 

This  course  trains  teachers  and  school  executives  in  the  use  of  radio 
programs,  amplifying  systems,  recording  equipment,  record  players,  and  the 
sound  film.  Actual  practice  is  given  in  the  use  of  these  educational  aids. 
Problems  of  script-writing,  microphone  and  recording  techniques,  and  pro- 
gram directing  are  considered.  The  class  visits  radio  stations  for  equipment 
and  program  observation.  Each  student  develops  a  teaching  unit  involving 
the  use  of  radio  or  sound  equipment  in  varying,  vitalizing,  or  improving 
educational  practices. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Integration  415.     The  Teacher  in  Guidance 

This  course  describes  the  role  which  the  teacher  can  play  in  guidance. 
It  includes  an  account  of  the  school  problems  which  give  rise  to  the  need 
for  guidance,  and  a  description  of  modern  methods  used.  It  is  concerned 
with  manual  arts,  athletics,  field  trips,  and  the  homeroom.  Creative  group 
control  and  creative  leadership  in  group  activities  are  among  the  topics 
discussed. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  430.     Techniques  for  Improving  Reading  Abilities 

This  course  deals  with  the  diagnosis  and  remedial  treatment  of  difficulties 
in  reading.  A  study  is  made  of  the  basic  principles  underlying  desirable 
reading  experiences  and  their  application  in  guiding  children  to  success  in 
learning  to  read  adequately.  There  is  consideration  of  current  practices  in 
modernizing  the  reading  program  with  stress  on  the  techniques  for  bringing 
about  its  change.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  selection  and  adaptation 
of  suitable  curriculum  materials.  Guidance  is  given  to  teachers  with  reading 
problems  present  in  their  classes. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

PROFESSIONAL  SUBJECT-MATTER  COURSES 
Fields  of  Specialization 

Professional  subject-matter  courses  offer  opportunities  for  students  to 
major  in  the  Departments  of  Business  Education,  English,  Languages,  Mathe- 
matics, Music,  Physical  Education-Health-and  Recreation,  Science,  and  Social 
Studies,  and  to  minor  in  the  Departments  of  Accounting,  Biological  Science, 
Physical  Science,  English,  Geography,  Languages,  Mathematics,  Music,  Physi- 
cal Education,  Recreation,  Social  Business,  Social  Studies,  and  Speech.  The 
minimum  requirement  for  a  major  is  thirty  semester-hours.  The  minimum 
requirement  for  a  minor  is  eighteen  semester-hours.  Electives  may  be  used 
outside  the  major  and  minor  field  of  interest,  thereby  increasing  the  depart- 
ments for  certification. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

In  the  past,  the  training  of  a  commercial  teacher  encompassed  the  broad 
field  of  commercial  or  business  education,  which  included  training  in  book- 
keeping and  accounting,  secretarial  and  office  practice,  and  social-business. 
During  the  last  decade,  however,  it  has  been  generally  accepted  that  the 
training  of  a  commercial  teacher  might  be  limited  to  one  or  two  of  these 
specialized  fields.  The  Department  of  Business  Education  aims  to  train 
teachers  for  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  two  of  the  three  fields, 
namely,  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  and  social-business.  This  permits  the 
prospective  commercial  teacher  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  more  com- 
plete specialized  training  within  the  broader  field  of  business  education. 

The  demand  for  the  practical  work  of  business  education  on  the  high 
school  level  has  always  been  large.  Most  high  school  students  are  preparing 
to  enter  business  or  industry,  and  a  large  percentage  of  them  do  enter 
business  and  industry  with  the  initial  training  the  high  school  can  give 
them.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  demand  for  well-prepared  commercial  teachers 
or  for  teachers  who  are  equipped  to  teach  combinations  of  courses  in  the 
field  of  business  education  and  in  other  fields  of  secondary  education. 

The  Department  of  Business  Education  offers  a  major  in  bookkeeping 
and  accounting  and  social-business.  In  addition,  it  offers  to  students  major- 
ing in  other  subjects  a  minor  in  either  or  both  of  these  specialized  fields. 
The  sequence  of  the  required  and  elective  work  of  the  Department  has  been 
carefully  planned.  The  electives  offer  rich  background  and  supplementary 
material  to  the  required  courses. 

The  classroom  work  of  every  course  in  the  Department  is  outlined  with 
two  definite  objectives  in  mind:  to  provide  the  student  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  subject-matter,  and  to  provide  information  and  material  for 
adapting  the  subject  to  high  school   students. 

For  a  major  in  bookkeeping  and  accounting  and  social-business,  the 
following  courses  are  required:  Business  Education  201,  202,  301  A,  301B, 
302,  303,  401,  405,  406,  and  407. 

For  a  minor  in  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  the  following  courses  are 
required:   Business  Education  201,  303,  405,  406,  and  407. 

Both  the  major  and  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  minor  require  ten 
weeks  of  practical  business  experience  for  certification. 

For  a  minor  in  social-business,  the  following  courses  are  required:  Busi- 
ness Education  201,  202,  301A,  301B,  302,  and  406. 

Business  Education  201.     Introduction  to  Business 

This  introductory  business  course  furnishes  a  background  of  material 
helpful  in  the  other  business  courses  that  follow.  It  also  presents  basic 
materials  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view  needed  in  the  teaching  of  the 
subject  of  junior  business  training  on  the  high  school  or  junior  high  school 
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level.    Such  topics  as  the   functions  of  business,   bank  services,   credit,   in- 
vestments, insurance,  communication,  and  filing  are  considered. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Business  Education  202.     Business  Lmv  111 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the 
legal  rights  and  obligations  governing  and  regulating  social  conduct.  It 
particularly  deals  with  the  rights  and  duties  which  arise  in  the  transaction 
of  business.  Some  law  topics  considered  are:  court  systems  (including 
New  Jersey),  contracts,  agency,  employer-employee  relationships,  negotiable 
instruments,  bailor  and  bailee,  and  carriers  and  shippers. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Business  Education  301A.     Business  Law  HI 

This  is  a  continuation  of  course  202,  but  course  202  is  not  a  prerequisite. 
Law  topics  treated  are:  sales,  partnerships,  property,  deeds,  mortgages, 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  torts. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  301  B.     Business  Organization  and  Management 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  to  study  the  various  types  of  busi- 
ness organization  and  some  of  the  problems  encountered  in  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  a  business.  These  business  problems  deal  with  such 
matters  as  location,  housing,  equipment,  arrangement  and  layout,  internal 
organization,  purchasing,   shipping,   personnel,   and  manufacturing. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  302.     Salesmanship 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  present  an  analysis  of  salesmanship  in  a 
series  of  lessons,  each  of  which  deals  with  the  steps  in  the  selling  process 
and  their  application  to  all  types  of  selling  activities.  The  plan  of  the 
course  is  to  make  the  study  of  salesmanship  as  practical,  interesting,  and 
definite  as  possible. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Business  Education  303.     Business  Mathematics 

This  is  a  course  designed  to  provide  a  background  for  the  teaching  and 
study  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting  as  well  as  commercial  arithmetic  in 
the  secondary  schools.  The  fundamental  arithmetical  processes  are  studied 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  application  to  the  needs  of  business  and  the 
consumer.  Such  topics  as  the  Federal  Income  Tax,  selling  and  billing,  dis- 
counts, markups,  financial  statements,  turnover,  depreciation,  pav-rolls,  in- 
terest, insurance,  and  stocks  and  bonds  are  treated. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
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Business  Education  304.    Marketing 

Marketing  is  the  process  of  transferring  goods  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer.  The  functions  involved  in  this  process,  the  various  channels  of 
distribution,  marketing  institutions,  and  the  costs  of  marketing  are  con- 
sidered in  this  course.  Such  topics  as  auctions,  produce  exchanges,  whole- 
salers, retailing,  department  and  mail-order  stores,  chain  stores,  coopera- 
tives, profits,  and  prices  are  included. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Business  Education  307.    Business  Finance 

This  course  deals  with  the  processes  involved  in  the  financing  of  business 
organizations  from  the  time  of  their  inception  and  promotion,  during  opera- 
tion and  expansion,  and  during  the  period  of  reorganization.  Included  are 
problems  of  financing  by  means  of  stock,  borrowed  capital,  bonds,  mort- 
gages, and  notes. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Business  Education  308.    Advertising 

This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  social  and  economic 
aspects  of  advertising  so  that  a  fair  evaluation  may  be  made  of  its  worth 
as  well  as  its  undesirable  aspects.  Copy  appeals,  the  writing  of  copy,  ad- 
vertising layouts,  and  the  selection  of  appropriate  types  of  media  for  various 
advertisements  are  considered. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Business  Education  310.    Money  and  Banking 

This  course  provides  a  short  historical  survey  of  money  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  banking,  outside  and  within  the  United  States.  The  organization  of 
banks,  the  nature  of  their  transactions,  operations,  and  relations  with  other 
banks  are  considered.  The  functioning  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
the  nature  of  the  money  markets  are  also  examined. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  401.     The  Teaching  of  Business  Education 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  hisfory  and  development  of  business 
education,  aims  or  objectives,  laws  of  learning,  lesson  plans,  teaching  pro- 
cedures, tests  and  measurements,  and  special  helps  for  the  teachers  of  busi- 
ness education.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  current  trend  in  teaching  in 
these  fields  with  emphasis  on  the  viewpoint  of  the  consumer  as  well  as  the 

social  and  vocational  objectives. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Business  Education  405.    Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

This  is  a  fundamental  treatment  of  the  subject  and  so  planned  that  it 
will  give  the  student  an  elementary  understanding  of  the  subject  from  a 
personal-use  standpoint  as  well  as  a  practical  application.  It  deals  with 
the  fundamental  theory  of  debit  and  credit,  journalizing,  posting,  trial  bal- 
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ance,  adjustments,  and  the  preparation  of  the  financial  statements  as  applied 
in  the  sole  proprietorship  and  partnership. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
Business  Education  406.     Business  Economics 

This  is  a  course  in  applied  economics,  specifically  planned  for  the  busi- 
ness student  or  teacher.  It  stresses  the  practicable,  tangible  side  as  a  means 
of  interpreting  the  actual  business  world.  It  deals  with  the  structure  of  our 
economic  system,  the  place  of  the  individual  in  our  social  organization, 
human  wants,  and  the  factors  of  production. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  407.     Principles  of  Accounting 

This  advanced  course  in  accounting  deals  with  all  phases  of  corporation 

accounting;  manufacturing,  inventories,  consignments,  installments,  analysis 

of  accounts,  and  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  financial  statements. 

Prerequisite:     Business  Education  405 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Business  Education  409A.     Consumer  Education  I 

This  is  a  general  introductory  course  designed  to  meet  present  and  post- 
war needs  and  may  be  scheduled  as  an  elective  for  students  regardless  of 
their  major  field.  The  broad  objective  of  this  course  is  to  help  improve  the 
ability  of  individuals  to  choose  and  buy  economic  goods  and  services  so 
that  standards  of  living  may  be  raised.  Some  topics  considered  are:  the 
development  of  the  consumer  movement  and  its  current  implications;  private 
and  governmental  agencies  for  the  consumer;  the  cooperative  movement; 
the  wise  buying  of  shelter,  insurance,  and  investments;  and  the  intelligent 
use  of  installment  buying  and  other  forms  of  credit. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  409B.     Consumer  Education  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  409A,  but  course  409A  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite. Topics  considered  include  the  wise  buying  of  textiles,  furs,  shoes, 
clothing,  food,  and  home  furnishings  and  supplies. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Business  Education  411.    Cost  Accounting 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  is  a  prerequisite  to  a  profitable 
study  of  this  course.  The  course  deals  with  the  basic  principles  of  the  job 
cost  or  production  order,  process  cost,  and  standard  cost  systems  of  cost 
finding  and  cost  keeping,  and  endeavors  to  give  a  practical  application  of 
these  principles  to  present-day  conditions.  The  practical  application  con- 
sists of  a  laboratory  budget  containing  business  papers,  vouchers,  pay-rolls, 
etc.,  together  with  full  instructions  for  writing  up   a  practice  set  of  cost 

books. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

The  English  Department  serves  the  entire  college  by  offering  certain 
courses  in  composition,  speech,  and  literature  which  are  required  of  all 
students.  It  offers  other  courses  which  may  be  taken  as  electives  by  students 
who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  any  field,  and  a  four-year  program  for  those 
students  who  choose  the  subject  as  a  major  field  of  specialization. 

The  four-year  program  offers  a  rich  background  of  knowledge  and  liter- 
ary experience  to  the  student  who  wishes  to  teach  English  in  the  high  school. 
Courses  in  speech  and  composition  develop  the  student's  ability  to  express 
himself  orally  and  in  writing.  Other  courses  are  designed  to  give  the  student 
understanding  of  the  way  human  beings  use  language  to  express  and  com- 
municate their  ideas  and  experiences,  of  the  types  and  forms  of  literature, 
of  the  major  developments  in  the  literary  history  of  the  Western  world,  of 
the  many  masterpieces  of  British  and  American  literature,  of  the  subtle  and 
intimate  relationship  between  literature  and  human  culture,  and  of  the  ways 
by  which  expression  and  reading  may  develop  and  enrich  the  lives  of  high 
school  students. 

Students  who  wish  to  develop  abilities  in  oral  expression  or  to  prepare 
themselves  to  teach  Speech  may  elect  a  Speech  minor.  This  program  incor- 
porates the  fundamental  principles  of  all  phases  of  Speech,  the  application 
of  these  principles  to  present  day  problems,  and  supervised  student  teaching 
of  Speech. 

Training  for  leadership  in  extra-curricular  programs  of  the  secondary 
school  is  provided  in  the  activities  of  organizations  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment. Aldornia,  the  honor  society  of  the  Department,  limits  its  member- 
ship to  those  English  majors,  who  excel  in  scholarship.  Players,  a  society 
open  to  the  entire  student  body,  promotes  interest  in  modern  drama  and 
produces  plays.  The  Speech  Playhouse  develops  talent  for  dramatic  ex- 
pression through  presentation  of  original  programs  designed  for  an  intimate 
audience.  The  Creative  Writing  Club  offers  opportunities  for  writing  and 
criticism  to  those  students  interested  in  composition  as  a  creative  art.  The 
Senate  is  a  society  limited  to  men  of  the  College  who  are  interested  in  dis- 
cussing music,  art,  literature,  and  contemporary  social  problems.  The 
Poetry  Club  welcom.es  to  membership  a  limited  number  of  students  inter- 
ested in  poetry. 

Two  publications  of  the  Student  Government  Association,  The  Mont- 

clarion    (the   College   newspaper),    and   The   Montclair   Quarterly    (a 

literary  magazine),  and  two  in  the  College  high  school,  The  Crier  (school 

newspaper),  and  La  Campanilla  (school  yearbook),  are  sponsored  by  the 

Department  of  English. 

Required  Courses 

Courses  lOOA,  lOOB,  200A  and  200B  are  required  for  all  students. 

Courses  101,  102,  201,  202,  301A,  301B,  302,  401,  402,  and  a  two- 
semester-hour  elective  upon  return  from  student  teaching  are  required  of 
all  students  majoring  in  the  Department. 
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The  First  Year 

The  student  begins  his  college  study  of  English  with  a  survey  course  in 
World  Literature,  required  of  all  freshmen,  which  gives  him  an  over-view  of 
the  development  of  Western  culture  and  provides  background  for  his  read- 
ing and  thinking  on  aesthetic,  ethical,  social,  and  political  problems.  The 
English  major  takes  the  course  in  The  Language  Arts  so  that  he  may  study 
the  problems  inherent  in  the  communication  of  meanings  through  linguistic 
symbols  and  be  better  prepared  to  study  and  teach  the  uses  of  language.  He 
also  takes  the  course  in  British  and  American  Drama  from  the  Miracle  Plays 
to  O'Neill,  the  first  of  three  courses  in  which  the  major  types  of  literary 
expression  are  investigated. 

Engush   lOOA  and  lOOB.     World  Literature:    Its  Masters  and  its  Forms. 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  42. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours  each 
Engush  101.     The  Language  Arts 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  scientific  understanding  of 
the  uses  of  language,  to  the  end  that  he  may  learn  to  interpret  more  intelli- 
gently meanings  conveyed  through  human  speech  and  writing — including 
prose,  poetry,  and  propaganda — and  may  be  better  equipped  to  teach  high 
school  students  to  write,  read,  speak,  and  listen  comprehendingly. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

English    102.     British   and  American   Drama   from    the   Miracle   Plays   to 
O'Neill 

This  course  studies  the  development  of  English  drama  from  its  begin- 
nings to  the  present  day  and  analyzes  the  characteristics  of  drama  as  a 
literary  form.  The  student  is  given  opportunity  for  expressional  activity 
through  the  classroom  dramatization  of  scenes  from  important  plays. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

The  Second  Year 

All  students  in  the  second  year  are  given  special  training  in  Composition 
(200A)  and  in  Speech  (200B).  The  English  major  continues  his  investi- 
gation of  the  development  of  the  major  types  of  literary  expression  by 
studying  British  and  American  Poetry  from  Chaucer  to  Frost  and  British 
and  American  Fiction  from  Malory  to  Lewis. 

English  200A.    Composition 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page   12. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 
ENGLISH  200B.     Fundamentals  of  Speech,  1 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  42. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 
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English  201.     British  and  American  Poetry  from  Chaucer  to  Frost 

This  course  surveys  the  development  of  English  poetry  from  its  begin- 
nings to  the  present  time.  Its  study  includes  the  types  of  poetic  statement, 
the  historical  development  of  the  styles  and  forms  of  English  poetry,  the 
life  and  work  of  the  major  British  and  American  poets,  and  the  critical 
appreciation  of  poetry  as  an  art  and  as  an  expression  of  life. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

English  202.     British  and  American  Fiction  from  Malory  to  Lewis 

This  course  studies  the  development  of  prose  fiction  in  English  from 
its  beginnings  to  the  present  time  and  analyzes  the  characteristics  of  the 
novel  and  the  short  story  as  literary  forms. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

The  Third  Year 

Having  acquired  a  broad  literary  background  in  the  first  two  years,  in 
the  third  year  the  English  major  prepares  for  teaching  high  school  English 
by  studying  Literature  for  Adolescents,  Shakespeare^ s  Major  Plays,  and  A 
Survey  of  American  Literature. 

English  301  A.     Literature  for  Adolescents 

A  study  of  the  reading  interests  of  different  age  levels  introduces  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  selection  of  literature  for  high  school  students.  Extensive 
reading  and  analysis  of  literature  designed  for  adolescents,  including  those 
in  the  junior  high  school,  are  required. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
English  301B.     Shakespeare^s  Major  Plays 

The  plays  of  Shakespeare  which  are  most  frequently  taught  in  the  high 
school,  including  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  As  You 
Like  It,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Julius  Caesar,  Twelfth  Night,  Hamlet,  Mac- 
beth, and  The  Tempest,  are  studied.  Discussion  of  Shakespeare's  conception 
of  tragedy  and  comedy,  his  dramatic  art,  the  sources  of  his  plays,  staging 
in  Shakespeare's  theatre  and  in  our  own,  and  typical  textual  problems,  pro- 
vides the  student  with  a  background  for  teaching  Shakespeare  in  the  second- 
ary school. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  302.     Survey  of  American  Literature 

A  survey  of  American  literature  from  its  seventeenth  century  beginnings 
to  the  present  day  is  undertaken  in  the  course,  and  the  political  and  social 
backgrounds  are  studied  in  the  light  of  their  influence  upon  literary  history. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  those  classics  which  are  frequently  encountered 
in  the  high  school  curriculum. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
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English  310.     Journalism 

This  course  is  designed  to  qualify  the  student  to  teach  high  school 
journalism  and  to  act  as  adviser  of  school- publications.  It  has  two  principal 
aims:  to  give  the  student  training  in  recognizing  news,  gathering  it,  and 
preparing  it  for  print,  including  copyreading,  headline  writing,  proofreading, 
and  page  make-up;  and  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  problems  of 
organizing  and  directing  high  school  publications. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

The  Fourth  Year 

In  its  major  purposes  the  fourth  year  looks  both  backward  and  forward. 
The  department  offers  a  broad  survey  of  English  literature  by  which  the 
student  goes  back  over  the  road  that  he  has  travelled.  The  method  of  this 
survey  is  chronological. 

The  fourth  year  gives  an  unusual  concreteness  to  the  professionalized 
work  which  has  been  continually  stressed  throughout  the  student's  college 
career.  Again  in  The  Teaching  of  English  the  student  looks  backward  and 
forward.  He  is  made  to  see  by  discussion,  by  daily  observations  of  demon- 
strations, and  by  participation  in  the  College  High  School,  the  full  meaning 
of  those  professional  ideas  and  ideals  that  have  been  kept  before  him  through- 
out his  college  course. 

English  401.     The  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools 

Here  theory  gives  way  to  practice.  Students  are  required  to  develop  and 
use  materials  of  the  class-room.  Lesson  plans  and  units  of  work  are  pre- 
pared and  presented  for  criticism.  Textbooks  are  analyzed  for  training  in 
their  use.  Bulletin  board  exhibits  and  visual  education  materials  are  pre- 
pared by  students  for  the  class.  Observation  and  criticism  of  teaching  in  the 
College  High  School,  and  criticism  of  student  compositions  is  required. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

English  402.     Survey  of  British  Literature  to  1798 

This  course  draws  together  into  a  systematic  narrative  the  story  of  the 
development  of  Elnglish  literature  from  the  beginnings  to  the  romantic 
triumph  in  1798. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
Engush  404.     Survey  of  British  Literature 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  English  402.  It  takes  up  the  story  with 
the  romantic  triumph  in  1798  and  continues  it  to  the  present  time. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Engush  405.     The  Victorian  Poets 

This  course  covers  the  work  of  the  Brownings,  Tennyson,  Arnold,  Clough, 
Morris,  the  Rossettis,  and  Swinburne.   The  authors  are  presented  in  relation 
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to  the  moral,  religious,  social,  and  political  life  of  nineteenth-century  Eng- 
land. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
English  406.     The  Modern  Novel 

Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  British  and  American  novels  since  1870, 
and  the  important  tendencies  of  present-day  prose  fiction  are  explored.  Stu- 
dents are  taught  how  to  read  a  novel  with  profit,  and  how  to  guide  and 
direct  the  reading  of  others. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
English  407.     British  and  American  Biography 

Both  the  old  and  new  types  of  biography  are  read  and  studied  in  this 
course,  with  emphasis  upon  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Biography 
is  presented  for  its  cultural  and  informational  values,  for  its  use  in  integrat- 
ing the  work  of  the  various  departments  in  the  high  school,  and  for  its  direct 
help  in  the  vocational  guidance  program. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
English  408.     Creative  Writing 

Students  in  this  course  attempt  seriously  the  standard  literary  forms  in 
prose  and  verse.  Each  student  is  assisted  in  finding  his  own  best  field  of 
writing,  and  is  given  further  training  in  that  field.  The  course  is  based 
entirely  upon  the  needs  of  the  class  as  revealed  in  student-written  manu- 
scripts. Much  time  is  devoted  to  criticism  and  to  discussion  of  mutual 
problems.  Wherever  possible,  the  course  is  made  to  reflect  methods  of 
creative  teaching  in  the  field  of  composition. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  409.     The  Teaching  and  Appreciation  of  Poetry 

This  course  is  both  personal  and  professional.  It  develops  the  student's 
appreciation  of  poetry  as  an  expression  of  life  and  as  a  form  of  art,  and  it 
considers  in  detail  the  aims  and  methods  of  teaching  poetry. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
English  413.     Modern  Poetry 

This  course  deals  with  the  life  and  work  of  a  wide  variety  of  modern 
British  and  American  poets.  Much  of  the  best  modern  poetry  is  studied  for 
interpretation  and  appreciation.  The  distinctive  poetry  "movements"  that 
have  occurred  during  the  present  century  are  examined  as  expressions  of 
changing  social  and  artistic  ideals.  Critical  appreciation  of  poetry  is  devel- 
oped through  comparison  of  the  diverse  styles,  themes,  and  poetic  theories 
present  in  modern  poetry. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  414.     Public  Relations  and  School  Publicity 

This  course  considers  such  problems  as  the  development  of  a  student 
publicity  staff,  the  preparation  of  copy  for  professional  newspapers,   the 
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publication   of  school   news,   and  the   understanding   such   a   program   may 
develop  between  school  and  community. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
English  419.     Grammar  for  Teachers 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  basic  facts  of  grammatical  relationships  in 
English,  and  of  the  current  problems  of  "rules"  as  opposed  to  "usage". 
The  primary  aim  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  students  with  the  true  function 
of  grammar  in  speech  and  writing.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  420.     High  School  Classics 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  the  individual  student  to  fill  in 
the  gaps  in  his  reading  and  study  of  literary  works  taught  in  New  Jersey 
high  schools.  The  class  considers  the  literary  merit  of  the  works  read  by  in- 
dividual students,  and  the  aims  and  methods  to  be  employed  in  teaching 
these  works  in  high  schools. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Engush  421.     The  Short  Story 

The  course  traces  the  history  of  this  evolving  literary  form,  emphasizing 
the  productions  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  ?vlany  stories 
are  analyzed  for  both  human  and  literary  values.  Professional  use  of  the 
short  story  is  the  guiding  purpose  in  the  conduct  of  the  course. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
English  422.     Seventeenth  Century  Literature 

This  course  covers  the  period  from  Donne  through  Dryden.  It  deals  with 
Jacobean  and  Restoration  drama;  the  Jonsonian,  Metaphysical  and  Restora- 
tion lyric;  the  prose  of  Browne,  Walton,  Donne,  Taylor,  Hobbes,  Burton, 
and  Bunyan;  the  prose  and  verse  of  Milton;  the  prose  and  verse  of  Dryden. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Engush  426.     The  Victorian  Novel 

This  is  an  intensive  unit  of  work  on  the  novel  in  Victorian  England. 
A  review  of  the  development  of  the  English  novel  before  this  period  is 
followed  by  studies  in  the  works  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Austen,  Eliot, 
Trollope,  Meredith  and  Hardy.  Novels  studied  in  the  high  school  are  treated 
professionally  in  class. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Engush  427.     Theatre  and  Society 

Dramatic  expression  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks  to  the  present 
is  studied  carefully  to  analyze  social,  political,  and  ethical  trends  as  they 
are  reflected  in  the  drama.  The  members  of  the  course  prepare  analyses  of 
social  trends  in  contemporary  drama.  This  research  provides  the  basis  for 
reports  given  during  the  latter  part  of  the  course. 

Prerequisite:  English  102  or  its  equivalent. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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English  430.     Reading  in  Secondary  Schools 

Following  examination  and  discussion  of  recent  research  concerning 
reading  interests  and  reading  activities  at  various  age  levels,  the  class  under- 
takes to  read  materials  and  to  evaluate  methods  which  have  been  devised  to 
develop  reading  skills,  to  increase  vocabularies,  and  to  improve  the  com- 
prehension of  secondary  school  students. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
English  431.     Shakespeare 

This  course  deals  with  Shakespeare's  plays  in  relation  to  his  life,  his 
times,  his  contemporaries,  and  Elizabethan  drama  generally.  Extensive  read- 
ing is  required  from  Shakespeare,  his  predecessors,  contemporaries  and 
successors.  The  problems  of  stage  production  in  both  Elizabethan  and 
modern  theatres,  of  Shakespearean  criticism  are  analyzed. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
English  432.     The  Development  of  the  Drama 

The  development  of  the  drama  is  studied  in  all  periods  from  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  through  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  to  the  be- 
ginning of  modern  drama  with  Ibsen.  The  emphasis  of  the  course  is  placed 
on  trends,  developments,  and  the  major  characteristics  of  the  drama  and  its 
necessary  complement,  the  theatre.  Representative  plays  are  read  and  dis- 
cussed. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
English  436.     Elizabethan  Prose  and  Verse 

This  course  deals  with  all  the  non-dramatic  elements  of  Elizabethan 
literature:  fiction,  criticism,  translation,  epic,  lyric,  essay,  history,  conduct 
book,  and  verse  narrative. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

English  437.     The  Humanities  for  Teachers  of  Literature  and  the  Other  Arts 

This  course  interprets  for  teachers  of  literature,  the  fine  arts,  and  music, 
such  movements  as  classicism,  romanticism,  realism,  and  abstractionism, 
which  are  similar  in  all  the  arts.  Analysis  of  the  contrasting  philosophies 
and  psychologies  of  composition  underlying  these  movements  enables  the 
teacher  to  understand  better  the  art  with  which  he  is  directly  concerned,  and 
to  evaluate  current  discussions  of  the  methods  of  teaching  aesthetic  appre- 
ciation and  creation. 

Credit :     2  semester-hours 
English  438.     Masters  of  American  Literature 

Significant  American  writers,  including  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Emer- 
son, Melville,  Whitman,  and  Mark  Twain  are  studied  to  discover  their 
contributions  to  American  life  and  to  reveal  important  forces  in  our 
national  background. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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English  439.     Contemporary  American  Literature 

This  course  studies  the  major  authors  and  literary  movements  in  America 

during  the  contemporary  period.    Beginning  where  the  course  in  Masters  of 

American  Literature  normally  ends,  it  is  designed  to  complete  a  unit  in  this 

subject. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  440.     The  English  Novel  from  Defoe  to  Scott 

After  a  brief  preliminary  examination  of  the  medieval,  the  Elizabethan 
and  the  seventeenth  century  anticipations  of  the  novel,  the  development  of 
English  fiction  from  Defoe  through  Richardson  and  Fielding  to  Jane  Austen 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  studied.  The  characteristics  of  the  individual  writers 
are  analyzed,  and  typical  novels  are  examined  to  discover  their  contributions 
to  the  art  and  craft  of  fiction.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  those  novels 
of  Scott  which  are  frequently  studied  in  the  secondary  school. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Engush  441.     Medieval  Epic,  Saga,  and  Romance 

This  course  deals  with  the  chief  medieval  epics,  sagas,  and  romances 
from  the  literatures  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Ireland,  Iceland,  Wales, 
and  Italy  in  modern  English  translation.  Attention  is  given  both  to  those 
narratives  which  reflect  the  life  of  a  particular  country  and  to  those  which 
are  international  and  express  more  generally  the  spirit  of  medieval  Europe. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  442A  and  442B.     American  Literature:    A  Pageant  of  American 
Democracy 

This  chronological  survey  examines  American  Literature  to  observe  its 
reflection  of  the  political,  social,  and  ethical  principles  of  the  Ajnerican 
people.  Part  A  begins  with  the  Revolutionary  period  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  ends  with  the  Civil  War.  Part  B  embraces  Reconstruction  and  the 
New  South,  Immigration  and  the  Development  of  the  West,  Urban  America, 
and  the  present  reafiirmation  of  the  American  tradition  of  Democracy. 

(Not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  credit  for  English  302,  Survey 

of  American  Literature.) 

Credit:     2  semester-hours  each 

English  443.     Modern  Drama 

This  course  is  intended  to  stimulate  interest  in  one  of  the  most  powerful 
expressions  of  contemporary  life — the  theatre.  An  historical  survey  of  trends, 
dramatists,  plays,  and  accomplishments  from  Ibsen  to  the  latest  prize  plays 
on  Broadway  provides  background.  An  examination  of  the  structure  and 
content  of  plays  to  determine  what  constitutes  a  good  play  stimulates  ap- 
preciation. Students  are  encouraged  to  read  widely  and  to  see  current  pro- 
ductions on  Broadway. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Engush  445.     Eighteenth  Century  Literature 

Major  essayists,  poets,  dramatists,  novelists,  and  letter  writers  are  read 
and  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  thought,  life,  and  literary  movements  of  their 
own  time  and  of  their  significance  for  the  present  generation.  Authors 
studied  include  Addison,  Steele,  Defoe,  Swift,  Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  Gray, 
Johnson,  Boswell,  Cowper,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Sterne,  Smollett,  and 
Burke.    High  school  classics  receive  special  attention. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
English  446.     The  One- Act  Play 

This  course  studies  the  one-act  play  as  an  art  form,  devoting  special 
attention  to  plays  which  are  suitable  for  high  school  production. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English    447A,   447B,    and   447C.     Introduction   to   Philosophy   Through 
Literature 

The  course  provides  opportunity  to  examine  the  assumptions  basic  to  the 
interpretation  of  science,  to  the  understanding  of  human  relations  and  the 
problems  of  conduct  as  they  are  portrayed  in  literature  and  the  arts,  and  to 
the  development  of  a  personal  philosophy  of  living. 

Part  A.  An  introduction  to  the  chief  types  of  philosophy  is  followed  by 
an  analysis  of  the  relation  of  primitive  spiritism  to  the  understanding  of 
religious  literature;  the  naturalist  reply;  criticism  of  the  naturalist;  and  a 
brief  introduction  to  intuitionism  as  a  way  of  knowing,  and  to  mysticism  as 
a  world-view. 

Part  B.  Continues  the  interpretation  of  intuitionism  and  mysticism  and 
introduces  idealism  and  the  pragmatism  of  James  and  Dewey. 

Part  C.  Reviews  idealism  and  pragmatism  and  considers  the  literature 
of  the  most  recent  schools,  especially  those  of  Russell,  Santayana,  and 
Whitehead. 

Parts  A,  B,  or  C  may  be  taken  separately. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours   each 

English  450.     Contribution  of  American  Drama  to  American  Democracy 

This  course  studies  the  part  played  by  American  drama  in  the  evolution 
of  American  democracy  from  the  eighteenth  century  up  to  the  contemporary 
period. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  451.     Literature  and  Art  in  Western  Culture 

This  is  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  western  art  as  a  means  for  under- 
standing the  spirit  of  our  chief  cultural  epochs,  and  for  developing  the 
student's  powers  of  estimating  art  quality. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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English  152 A  and  452B.     Contrasting  Cultures  of  Today  as  Seen  in  Litera- 
ture and  Other  Humanities 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  examine  the  patterns  of  thought  and  feeling 
which,  as  unique  clusters  of  ideas  and  emotionalized  attitudes,  give  to  each 
culture  its  particular  character,  and  determine  the  form  of  its  institutions, 
the  political  as  well  as  the  aesthetic.  Part  A:  Russia,  India,  and  China, — 
their  basic  culture-patterns  as  seen  in  poems,  biographies,  dramas,  novels, 
essays,  and  religious  writings,  supplemented  by  readings  in  philosophy, 
folklore,  and  art.  Part  B:  Japan,  Germany,  England,  France,  and  the  United 
States  are  treated  similarly.    Parts  A  and  B  may  be  taken  separately. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours  each 

English  453.     English  Literature  and  the  Rise  of  Modern  Democracy 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  assist  the  high-school  teacher  in  evaluating 

English  literature  as  one  of  the  most  potent  forces  in  the  formation  and 

crystallization  of  democratic  attitudes  and  ideals.    Our  liberal  heritage  is 

derived  largely  from  the  fight  for  religious  and  political  freedom  of  the  last 

three  centuries.   This  course  studies  the  evolution  of  our  way  of  life  in  such 

writers  as  Milton,  Locke,  Burke,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  Harold 

Laski. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

THE  SPEECH  MINOR 

Eighteen  semester-hours  of  work,  chosen  from  the  following  courses  in 
English  according  to  these  stated  requirements,  constitute  the  Speech  Minor: 
Speech  Fundamentals,  4  semester-hours;  Public  Speaking,  2  semester-hours; 
Interpretation,  2  semester-hours;  Dramatics,  2  semester-hours;  Speech  Cor- 
rection, 4  semester-hours;  Methods,  2  semester-hours;  Student-Teaching,  2 
semester-hours. 

The  Second  Year 

English  200B.     Fundamentals  of  Speech,  I 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  42. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 
English  204.     Extemporaneous  Speaking 

This  course  provides  maximum  platform  practice.  Students  speak  on 
subjects  of  current  interest  paying  attention  to  content,  organization  of 
material,  and  essentials  of  effective  oral  presentation. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Ejmglish  208.     Fundamentals  of  Speech,  II 

A  study  of  the  bases  of  speech  and  the  relationship  of  speech  to  thought, 

emotion  and  personality  are  the  special  concerns  of  this  advanced  course  of 

fundamental  principles. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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The  Third  Year 

English  312.     Fundamentals  of  Acting  and  Directing 

The  techniques  of  play  selection,  script  preparation,  rehearsal,  and  per- 
formance are  studied  and  practiced  in  this  laboratory  course.  A  minimum 
of  twelve  clock  hours  of  participation  in  the  production  of  a  play  by  the 
class  or  Players  is  required  for  credit.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for 
English  435. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
English  322.     Oral  Interpretation 

This  course  is  organized  to  increase  the  student's  appreciation  of  poetic 
and  dramatic  literature  from  the  standpoint  of  art  in  sound,  and  to  develop 
his  potentialities  in  oral  reading. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
English  324.     Minor  Speech  Disorders 

An  introduction  to  the  problems  inherent  in  such  abnormalities  as  lisp- 
ing, cluttering,  vocal  monotony,  and  general  articulatory  inaccuracies  is 
undertaken  in  order  that  the  nature  of  the  problems  and  their  diagnosis 
may  be  understood. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

The  Fourth  Year 
English  410.     Major  Speech  Disorders 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  speech  correction  dealing  with  the  treat- 
ment of  stuttering,  cleft  palate,  spastic  speech,  and  other  major  disorders. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  417.     Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech 

This  course  studies  the  objectives  of  speech  education,  modern  trends 
in  instruction,  speech  textbooks  and  teaching  materials,  and  the  integration 
of  speech  with  other  academic  departments  of  study. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
English  435.     Play  Production 

This  workshop  course  embraces  both  the  theory  and  art  of  play  produc- 
tion by  providing  training  in  staging,  lighting,  costuming,  construction,  and 
painting  of  scenery.  A  minimum  of  twelve  clock  hours  of  craft  work  upon 
a  production  of  the  College  or  College  High  School  is  required  for  credit 
in  this  course. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  444.     Radio  Script-Writing,  Direction,  and  Production  for  Teachers 

This  course  provides  training  in  planning  and  writing  educational  radio 
scripts  and  in  directing  and  producing  broadcasts  of  an  educational  nature. 
The  class  analyzes  "live"  and  recorded  educational  radio  programs,  visits 
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radio   stations,   and   attends  broadcasts.     Each   student   writes,   directs,   and 
produces  at  least  one  original  or  adapted  educational  broadcast. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
English  44^.     Choral  Speaking 

As  members  of  a  speaking  choir,  students  acquire  skill  in  interpreting 
various  forms  of  literature  suitable  for  group  treatment. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Engush  449.     Public  Speaking 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  public  speaking. 
It  provides  opportunity  for  training  in  the  more  complex  speech  skills,  es- 
pecially in  the  techniques  of  leadership  in  speech  situations  and  the  tech- 
niques for  making  creative  speech  responses  in  cooperative  situations. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Engush  454.     Training  the  Speaking  Voice 

This  is  a  course  in  the  study  of  the  problems  of  speech,  the  development 
of  a  pleasing  speaking  voice  with  precision  in  diction,  and  the  application 
of  speech  skills  to  practical  speaking  situations. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

The  Foreign  Language  Department  aims  to  train  teachers  for  the  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  in  sound  scholarship,  true  culture,  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  foreign  people  whose  language  they  are  to  teach. 

All  the  courses  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  are  planned 
to  provide  linguistic  skill,  valuable  information,  literary  appreciation,  and 
understanding  of  human  relationships  in  order  to  ensure  efficient  profes- 
sional service.  The  emphasis  is  on  sequential  development  which  has  the 
eflfect  of  unifying  the  work  within  the  Foreign  Language  Department  and 
of  correlating  it  with  the  work  of  the  other  departments,  particularly  the 
English,  Social  Studies,  Integration,  and  Music  Departments. 

Students  majoring  in  a  foreign  language  are  required  to  take  work  in 
that  language  for  the  entire  four  years  of  the  college  course.  In  these  four 
years  the  prospective  teacher  of  French,  Spanish  or  Latin  acquires  a  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  his  major  subject,  a  rich  margin  of  information,  and 
an  understanding  of  world  problems. 

For  majors  in  a  chosen  language  the  following  courses  are  required: 
101,  102,  201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402,  and  404. 

For  minors  in  a  foreign  language  the  following  courses  are  recommended : 
101,  102,  201,  202,  and  404. 

Prerequisites  for  those  majoring  or  minoring  in  any  foreign  language 
are  three  or  four  years  of  high  school  work  in  the  language.  Consideration 
will  be  given  to  excellent  students  in  the  language  field  who  have  not  met 
the  prerequisites.  High  school  Latin  is  desirable  for  all  language  work 
but  it  is  not  prerequisite  for  the  study  of  a  modern  language  at  the  College. 
The  classwork  in  French  and  Spanish  is  conducted  entirely  in  these  lan- 
guages. 

The  Foreign  Language  Department  sponsors  four  literary  clubs  and  one 
graduate  organization.  In  these  extra-curricular  activities  the  prospective 
language  teachers  have  ample  opportunity  for  leadership,  creative  work,  and 
worthy  employment  of  leisure  time. 

The  College  High  School  plays  an  important  part  in  the  daily  life  of 
students  of  the  Foreign  Language  Department.  During  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  regular  observation  of  the  high  school  classes  in  the  lan- 
guage of  their  particular  major  is  required.  A  change  from  observation  to 
active  participation  through  limited  assistantship  and  occasional  demonstra- 
tion is  made  during  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Thus  the  subject-matter 
of  high  school  and  college  language  classes  is  thoroughly  integrated. 

A  particularly  attractive  feature  of  the  foreign  language  work  preparatory 
to  high  school  teaching  is  the  possibility  of  a  year  of  study  in  a  foreign 
country,  a  feature  which  this  College  stresses  in  its  training  of  teachers  of 
modern  languages. 

Students  desiring  academic  credit  for  Study  Abroad  register  for  the 
work  before  taking  it.    All  such  matters  as  the  country  and  institution  in 
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which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  received,  reports 
to  be  made,  and  the  like,  are  prearranged  with  the  head  of  the  department. 
For  further  information  about  this  work,  !?ee  page  26. 

In  the  last  thirteen  years,  one  hundred  and  twenty  students  from  the 
College  have  spent  a  year  of  study  in  colleges  and  universities  of  Austria, 
France,  Germany,  Canada,  Mexico,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  South  America. 

In  appreciation  of  the  professional  help  granted  to  Montclair  students 
by  foreign  countries,  students  from  abroad  particularly  interested  in  the 
teaching  of  English  in  the  schools  of  their  home  countries  have  been  invited 
as  guests  for  a  year  of  study  at  Montclair  State  Teachers  College.  In  the 
last  eleven  years  twenty-eight  foreign  students  from  Austria,  Germany, 
France,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Spain  have  taken  a  year  of  work  with  us. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  to  its  full  extent  the  importance  of  this 
student  exchange  movement  in  the  field  of  education.  It  may  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  most  vital  steps  in  the  advancement  of  modern  foreign  language 
teaching  in  American  high  schools  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
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FRENCH 

The  following  courses  are  arranged  to  give  the  prospective  high  school 
teacher  of  French  an  understanding  of  the  French  people,  their  culture,  and 
their  problems  through  a  study  of  the  development  of  their  civilization — 
their  social,  economic,  political,  literary,  and  artistic  life.  All  courses  are 
given  entirely  in  French,  and  are  designed  to  give  the  prospective  teacher 
of  French  ever-increasing  opportunities  to  develop  self-expression  in  the 
foreign  tongue  through  readings,  discussions,  and  reports  on  valuable  thought 
material. 

The  First  Year 
French  Civilization 

French  101.     French  Civilization:     Early  Periods 
French  102.     French  Civilization:     Renaissance 

The  freshman  courses  present  the  background  for  all  subsequent  lin- 
guistic and  literary  studies  in  French.  During  the  first  semester  especial 
attention  is  devoted  to  bringing  all  the  students  up  to  a  uniform  level  of 
development  in  speaking,  reading  and  writing  French  so  that  homogeneous 
class  work  may  be  assured.  This  objective  is  accomplished  by  a  careful 
appraisal  of  the  results  of  the  required  three  years  of  study  of  high  school 
French,  the  correction  of  weaknesses  discovered,  constant  training  in  speak- 
ing French  both  in  the  class  room  and  in  special  conversation  classes,  and 
practice  in  French  composition  and  dictation.  During  this  year,  especially 
in  the  second  semester,  definite  units  of  work  in  French  civilization  are 
presented  with  special  emphasis  on  the  geography  of  France  and  French 
history  to  the  17th  century. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  semester 

The  Second  Year 

Seventeenth  Century  French  Literature 

French  201.     French  Civilization:     17th  Century 

French  202.     French  Theatre:     Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine 

In  the  sophomore  year  the  prospective  teacher  of  high  school  French  is 
introduced  to  the  literature  and  life  of  the  17th  century,  an  age  of  very 
important  French  contributions  to  the  world's  literature.  Although  especial 
attention  is  given  to  the  works  of  the  three  great  French  dramatists,  the 
contributions  of  other  very  significant  writers  are  carefully  examined.  These 
include  Descartes,  Boileau,  Bossuet,  Pascal,  La  Fontaine,  etc.  The  colorful 
reigns  of  Louis  XIII  and  Louis  XIV  furnish  the  historical  background  of 
this  century  and  are  intensively  studied.  The  results  of  these  studies  are 
tested  by  oral  and  written  reports,  class  discussions  and  free  compositions. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  semester 
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The  Third  Year 

Eighteenth  Century  French  Literature 

FrEiNCH  301.     French  Civilization:     18th  Century 

French  302.     French  Philosophy:     Voltaire,  Rousseau 

The  junior  courses  aim  to  train  prospective  teachers  of  high  school 
French  in  all  phases  of  the  literature  of  18th  century  France.  In  them  it  is 
sought  to  evaluate  French  thought  of  that  century,  to  present  a  picture  of 
French  civilization  as  expressed  in  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  furniture, 
music,  and  by  so  doing  to  throw  some  light  on  the  problems  of  contemporary 
France.  These  courses  constitute  an  advanced  language  study  based  on 
explication  des  textes  of  representative  18th  century  authors,  both  prose 
writers  and  poets. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  semester 

The  Fourth  Year 

Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Teaching  of  French 

The  courses  in  French  during  the  senior  year  are  designed  to  combine  all 
the  professionalization  of  previous  French  courses  with  a  careful  study  of 
the  teaching  of  French  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  period  of  practice 
teaching  allows  the  prospective  teacher  to  test  his  scholarly  preparation 
under  the  guidance  of  a  successful  high  school  teacher. 

French  401.     The  Teaching  of  French  in  Secondary  Schools 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  Language  401,  page  81. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

French  402.     Advanced  French  Grammar  and  Composition 

This  course  develops  a  complete  review  of  French  grammar  and  com- 
position as  a  basis  for  advanced  work  in  the  writing  of  French.  It  emphasizes 
syntax  and  style,  the  explanation  of  forms  in  the  light  of  historical  grammar, 
and  includes  a  study  of  selected  French  readings  to  determine  their  suit- 
ability for  high  school  use  on  the  basis  of  diction  and  grammatical  usage. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

French  404.     Modern  French  Literature:     Selected  Authors 

This  course  is  concerned  especially  with  those  modern  French  authors 
whose  works  are  most  frequently  drawn  upon  for  the  reading  selections  in 
modern  French  textbooks  used  in  high  school  teaching.  Its  aim  is  to  pre- 
sent current  trends  in  French  literature.  Particular  attention  is  devoted  to 
the  lives  of  the  authors  studied  and  to  the  effect  of  the  times  on  the 
character  of  their  works. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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French  405.     Development  of  the  French  Novel 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  the  various  types  of  French  novel 
from  its  origin  to  our  times.  The  influence  of  the  woman  writer  on  the 
development  of  the  novel  is  also  analyzed. 

One  novel  characteristic  of  each  period  of  development  is  read  and 
analyzed  for  its  background  revealing  life  in  France,  its  character  deline- 
ation, and  its  literary  value  and  influence.  The  student  is  asked  to  read 
extensively  and  critically  and  to  report  on  his  findings. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

French  406.     The  Great  Currents  of  Contemporary  French  Literature 

A  survey  of  contemporary  French  literature  is  based  on  the  study  and 
interpretation  of  French  civilization  and  literature  in  the  pre-war,  war,  and 
post-war  generations.  The  three-fold  aim  of  the  course  is:  (1)  to  help  the 
student  better  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  the  new  trends  of  thought  in 
France  through  literary  interpretation;  (2)  to  enable  him  to  plan  his  reading 
intelligently  by  selecting  from  the  abundant  materials  that  contemporary 
literature  offers  to  his  choice;  and  (3)  to  give  him  a  background  for  a 
more  thorough  study  of  this  period  of  French  literature.  The  course  includes 
lectures,  class  and  individual  readings,  and  discussions. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

French  407A.     Survey  of  the  French  Theatre  to  1887 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  French  theatre.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  independent 
origin  and  development  of  the  French  drama  in  the  Church  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  influence  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  drama  upon  French 
drama  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  upon  the  classical  drama  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  is  studied.  Foreign  influences  are  reviewed 
preparatory  to  a  survey  of  conditions  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  emphasis 
throughout  rests  upon  trends,  movements,  and  major  characteristics  of  the 
drama.    Representative  plays  are  assigned  for  reading  and  discussion. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

French  407B.     Survey  of  the  French  Theatre  from  1887  to  the  Present 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  modern  French  theatre  starting  with  the 
beginnings  of  the  Theatre  Libre,  which  tried  (1)  to  liberate  the  drama  from 
antiquated  conventions  and  (2)  to  broaden  the  field  of  dramatic  production 
in  France.  The  course  is  intended  to  stimulate  the  student's  interest  in  the 
contemporary  drama  and  to  interpret  its  meaning  in  a  study  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  pre-war  and  post-war  generations.  Plays  are  read  and  discussed 
in  class  and,  if  possible,  the  members  of  the  course  participate  in  the  pro- 
duction of  one-act  plays. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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French  410.     The  Anthology  of  French  Poetry 

This  course  presents  a  picture  of  the  development  of  the  French  language 
and  literature  through  the  study  of  poetry  as  an  expression  of  the  different 
literary  movements.  Authors  representative  of  each  period  are  studied  with 
special  emphasis  placed  on  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  and  the 
literary  schools  following  the  romantic  movement.  The  course  is  conducted 
in  French  and  provides  a  very  good  opportunity  for  the  improvement  of 
clearness  of  enunciation  and  pronunciation  as  well  as  for  personal  enrich- 
ment through  an  appreciation  of  French  poetry. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

French  413.     Nineteenth  Century  French  Literature 

This  course  presents  the  life  and  literature  of  19th  century  France.  It 
emphasizes  the  history  and  art  of  the  period,  the  changes  in  social  strati- 
fication in  French  society  and  the  reflection  of  these  changes  in  contemporary 
literature.  Representative  authors  of  the  different  literary  schools  are  dis- 
cussed and  their  outstanding  works  are  studied  for  style  and  content. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

French  415.     The  French  Club  and  Other  Extra-Cur ricular  Activities 

This  course,  designed  particularly  for  teachers  of  French,  surveys  briefly 
the  aims  of  extra-curricular  activities  in  modern  language  work  and  empha- 
sizes especially:  (1)  the  organization  of  extra-curricular  activities,  (2)  the 
preparation  of  materials,  and  (3)  the  procedures.  The  course  is  conducted 
in  French  on  the  model  of  a  forum  with  general  discussion.  The  actual 
conduct  of  an  extra-curricular  activity  is  required  as  a  laboratory  exercise. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

French  416.     French  History  from  Beginning  to  1939 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  prospective  teacher  with  the  historical 
background  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  present-day  conditions. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
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LATIN 

The  work  in  Latin  throughout  the  college  course  is  designed  to  build 
upon  the  results  of  high  school  Latin  a  solid  structure  of  knowledge  (1)  of 
Roman  civilization  in  its  varied  aspects,  and  (2)  of  the  professional  phases 
of  Latin  instruction.  Particular  emphasis  is  laid  on  knowledge  of  Latin  as 
a  language,  on  Latin  literature,  and  on  the  development  of  Roman  social, 
political,  and  economic  institutions. 

The  First  Year 

The  Golden  Age  of  Latin  Literature 

Latin  101.     The  Masters  of  Prose  Literature:     Cicero  and  Livy 

Latin  102.     The  Masters  of  Poetic  Literature:     Virgil  and  Horace 

These  courses  provide  for  continued  development  from  the  high  school 
foundation  by  (1)  training  in  translation  and  interpretation  of  selected  works 
from  the  Golden  Age  of  Latin  literature,  (2)  a  survey  of  the  essentials  of 
Roman  civilization,  and  (3)  practice  in  the  writing  of  Latin  prose. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each 

The  Second  Year 

The  Silver  Age  of  Latin  Literature 

Latin  201.     The  Masters  of  Prose:     Pliny  and  Tacitus 

Latin  202.     The  Anthology  of  Latin  Poetry:     Ennius  to  Ausonius 

In  this  year  the  work  in  Latin  includes:  the  translation  and  interpretation 
of  selected  works  from  the  Silver  Age  of  Latin  literature;  Latin  poetry  from 
Ennius  to  Ausonius;  a  survey  of  Roman  private  life;  and  student-teaching 
of  college  classes  in  Latin  composition.  Student-teaching  follows  Baker  and 
Inglis'  Laiin  Composition  as  a  guide. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each 

The  Third  Year 

Roman  Drama  and  Philosophy 

Latin  301.     Roman  Drama:     Plautus  and  Terence 

Latin  302.     Roman  Philosophy:     Lucretius 

During  the  junior  year  selected  dramas  of  Plautus  and  Terence  are  read 
not  as  ends  in  themselves  but  as  avenues  to  the  study  of  dramatic  literature  in 
general  and  the  acquisition  of  sound  standards  of  literary  criticism.  Chang- 
ing literary  values  are  discussed  in  a  series  of  lectures  on  Latin  literature. 
The  reading  of  Lucretius'  De  Rerum  Natura  serves  to  introduce  the  student 
to  the  evolution  of  abstract  thought  as  developed  in  Greek  and  Roman 
philosophy. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each 
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The  Fourth  Year 
Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin 

The  senior  courses  in  Latin  are  designed  to  combine  all  the  profession- 
alization  of  previous  Latin  courses  with  a  careful  study  of  the  teaching 
of  Latin  in  secondary  schools.  The  period  of  student-teaching  allows  the 
prospective  teacher  to  test  his  scholarly  preparation  under  the  guidance  of 
a  successful  high  school  teacher. 

Latin  40L     The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  the  Secondary  School 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  Language  401,  page  8L 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Latin  402.     Advanced  Latin  Grammar  and  Composition 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  a  comprehensive  view  of  Latin 
grammar,  to  give  considerable  practice  in  the  writing  of  Latin  according 
to  the  styles  of  Caesar  and  Cicero,  to  study  those  styles  as  evidenced  in 
the  best  known  works  and  to  set  up  standards  of  criticism  of  both  prose 
and  poetical  writing.  These  objectives  will  require  wide  collateral  reading 
in  Latin  literature  and  intensive  class  examination  of  the  masterpieces  chosen 
for  imitative  writing. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
Latin  404.     Latin  Satire:     Juvenal 

The  special  emphasis  in  this  course  is  on  the  works  of  Juvenal.  Satire 
as  a  branch  of  literature  is  studied,  considerable  attention  being  given  to 
examples  of  satirical  writing  in  English. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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SPANISH 

Following  the  trend  of  the  times,  the  work  in  Spanish  while  maintaining 
the  classic  approach  is  now  placing  considerable  emphasis  on  Hispanic 
American  civilization.  To  a  great  extent  our  national  policy  of  Western 
hemisphere  comity  and  the  immediate  economic  importance  of  Central  and 
South  America  underlie  the  present  keen  interest  of  high  school  students  in 
the  study  of  Spanish.  All  courses  are  given  in  Spanish  and  are  designed  to 
give  the  prospective  teacher  of  Spanish  ample  opportunities  for  self-develop- 
ment in  the  foreign  tongue  through  readings,  discussions  and  reports. 

The  First  Year 
Spanish  Civilization 
Spanish  101.     Civilization  of  Spain 
Spanish  102.     History  and  Literature  of  Spain 

During  the  first  semester  of  study  the  prospective  teacher  of  Spanish  is 
expected  to  gain  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  Spain.  The  work  of 
the  second  semester  is  concentrated  on  the  civilization  and  literature  of  Spain 
up  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Factual  knowledge  is  aimed  at  throughout  the 
year,  but  fluency  in  speaking  Spanish  is  the  prime  objective.  Grammar  and 
composition  are  emphasized. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  semester 

The  Second  Year 

His  panic- American  Civilization 
Spanish  201.  Caribbean  Area 
Spanish  202.     South  American  Area 

The  work  in  Spanish  during  the  second  year  is  devoted  entirely  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  about  the  current  culture  patterns  of  South  America. 
Each  country  is  taken  up  in  turn  and  attention  is  specifically  directed  to 
its  conquest  and  colonization  by  Spain  and  its  subsequent  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. The  religious,  social,  economic,  political  and  artistic  aspects  of 
the  life  of  each  country  are  carefully  treated  through  its  literature.  This  work 
is  done  in  Spanish  with  appropriate  attention  to  grammar  and  composition. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  semester 

The  Third  Year 
The  Spanish  Classics 
Spanish  301.     Cervantes 
Spanish  302.     Lope  de  Vega,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

In  the  third  year  the  prospective  teacher  of  high  school  Spanish  is  ex- 
pected to  gain  a  literary  understanding  and  cultural  appreciation  of  the 
classical  age  of  Spanish  literature.  While  many  of  the  outstanding  works  of 
the  classical  authors  are  read  and  discussed,  a  few  masterpieces  are  studied 
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intensively.  The  sources,  structure,  style,  versification  and  character  de- 
scriptions are  carefully  examined  against  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
historical  background  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Especial  attention 
is  directed  during  this  year  to  such  grammar  and  forms  as  are  required  in 
class  discussions  and  free  composition. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each  semester 

The  Fourth  Year 
Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Teaching  of  Spanish 

The  courses  in  Spanish  during  this  year  are  designed  to  combine  all 
the  profcssionalization  of  previous  Spanish  courses  with  a  careful  study  of 
the  teaching  of  Spanish  in  secondary  schools.  The  period  of  practice  teaching 
allows  the  prospective  teacher  to  test  his  scholarly  preparation  under  the 
guidance  of  a  successful  high  school  teacher. 

Spanish  401.     The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  Language  401,  page  81. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Spanish  402.     Advanced  Spanish  Grammar  and  Composition 

This  course  develops  a  complete  review  of  Spanish  grammar  and  compo- 
sition as  a  basis  for  advanced  work  in  the  writing  of  Spanish.  It  emphasizes 
syntax  and  style,  the  explanation  of  forms  in  the  light  of  historical  grammar 
and  includes  a  study  of  selected  Spanish  readings  to  determine  their  suita- 
bility for  high  school  use  on  the  basis  of  diction  and  grammatical  usage. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Spanish  404.     Modern  Spanish  Literature:     Selected  Authors 

This  course  is  concerned  especially  with  those  Spanish  authors  whose 
works  are  frequently  drawn  upon  for  the  reading  selections  in  modern 
Spanish  textbooks  used  in  high  school  teaching.  Its  aim  is  to  present  current 
trends  in  Spanish  literature.  Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  lives  of 
the  authors  studied  and  to  the  effect  of  the  times  on  the  character  of  their 
works. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Spanish  405.     TJie  Romantic  Movement 

This  course  aims  to  present  the  literary  and  historical  study  of  one 
important  period — the  Romantic  Movement.  The  works  of  the  "Emigrados", 
the  intellectual  elite  of  Spain,  who  were  influenced  during  their  exile  by  this 
widespread  European  literary  movement,  in  prose,  poetry,  philosophy,  and 
drama  form  the  basis  of  this  course. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Spanish  406.     Studies  in  Modern  Spanish  Literature 

This  course  is  concerned  vnth  the  Renaissance  in  Spanish  literature  which 
began  in  1898,  followed  a  confused  period  of  political,  economic,  and  social 
unrest.  It  traces  the  literary  trends  in  the  drama,  poetry,  and  the  novel  of 
recent  years.  Extensive  reading  of  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers,  fol- 
lowed by  class  discussion  and  individual  reports  on  specific  problems,  are 
required. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Spanish  407.     The  New  World  Before  the  Coming  of  the  Spaniards 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
remarkable  civilizations  of  the  New  World  (Mayan,  Aztec,  Incan)  as  they 
had  developed  before  the  coming  of  Europeans  placed  them  under  Old 
World  direction.  Today  it  is  important  that  teachers,  particularly  those  of 
Spanish  and  Social  Studies,  should  acquire  much  wider  horizons  in  matters 
respecting  our  Hispanic  American  neighbors.  This  course  is  given  in  English. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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LANGUAGE 

Background  Course 

The  students  of  all  college  departments  are  expected  to  broaden  and 
intensify  their  command  of  English  by  taking  the  following  course  arranged 
by  the  Language  Department  for  the  junior  year.  It  aims  to  arouse  their 
intellectual  curiosity  in  the  origin,  development,  and  range  of  language  in 
general,  and  of  English  in  particular,  so  that  henceforth  they  will  be  more 
word-conscious  and  their  teaching  will  benefit  by  an  extended  and  more 
sensitive  use  of  their  mother  tongue. 

The  Third  Year 
Language  300.     Foundations  of  Language 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  42. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Professional  Courses 

Seniors  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  are  expected  to  gain 
a  critical  insight  into  modern  methods  of  foreign  language  teaching.  An 
analysis  of  actual  practice  motivates  the  systematic  survey  of  this  field  of 
special  interest  with  a  theoretical  selection  of  aims  and  procedures  in  prep- 
aration for  the  teaching  of  foreign  language  in  high  schools. 

The  Fourth  Year 
Language  40L     The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  in  Secondary  Schools 

The  work  of  this  course  is  focused  on  such  topics  as  the  following: 
values  of  foreign  language  teaching;  ultimate  and  immediate  aims  in  foreign 
language  teaching;  survey  of  the  out-standing  methods,  pronunciation,  oral 
work,  reading,  grammar,  reviews,  realia,  examinations,  tests,  supervised 
study,  etc.  The  course  consists  of  readings  and  discussions,  lesson  planning 
and  demonstrations,  and  organization  of  materials  for  use  in  student-teaching. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Language  412.     Foundations  of  Language,  Advanced  Course 

This  course  continues  the  study  of  linguistics  in  general  and  of  our  own 
Indo-European  group  in  particular.  It  focuses  especially  upon  the  origin, 
history,  and  development  of  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  English 
phonology,  morphology,  and  vocabulary.  Through  lectures  and  collateral 
reading  the  student  is  acquainted  with  the  latest  research  findings  in  lin- 
guistics. Maps  and  charts  are  required  for  the  graphic  presentation  of  each 
unit  of  work,  and  an  individual  report  on  some  phase  of  this  field  in  pre- 
sented to  the  class  by  every  student. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Language  415.     War  Languages 

This  course  presents  a  practical  introduction  to  the  learning  of  any 
foreign  language.  Through  the  use  of  International  Phonetic  Symbols  and 
Linguaphone  Records,  students  acquire  skill  in  the  recognition  and  identi- 
fication of  foreign  speech  sounds.  Ear,  lip,  and  tongue  training  are  combined 
to  ensure  adequate  ability  in  the  pronunciation  of  foreign  sounds  with  scien- 
tific accuracy.  The  course  is  designed  for  all  students  in  the  language  field, 
but  especially  for  all  men  and  women  in  the  college  who  intend  to  enter  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  Intelligence  Division,  Signal  Corps,  or  any  department  of 
the  war  effort  requiring  acquaintance  with  foreign  speech.  Now  that  our 
troops  are  being  brought  into  contact  with  every  type  of  linguistic  expression 
throughout  the  world,  the  practical  value  of  this  course  in  war  languages 
is  easily  apparent. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

The  training  of  teachers  of  mathematics  for  junior  and  senior  hiph  schools 
demands  that  much  care  be  used  in  selecting  students  for  such  training  and 
that  students  so  selected  receive  training  which  emphasizes  sound  scholar- 
ship, a  broad  cultural  background,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  problems 
which  arise  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  modern  secondary  school. 

Scholarship  in  mathematics  can  result  only  from  continued  study  of 
mathematics;  it  cannot  result  from  a  mere  review  of  high  school  courses. 
Hence  the  course  of  study  in  mathematics  provides  for  a  study  of  topics  in 
college  mathematics  with  continual  emphasis  on  their  use  as  a  background 
for  teaching.  Courses  have  been  selected  to  the  end  that  the  student  become 
proficient  in  various  fields  of  mathematics. 

The  training  in  mathematics  in  a  teachers  college  should  differ  from  that 
in  a  liberal  arts  college  or  in  an  engineering  college  in  a  number  of  respects. 
Since  the  student  is  preparing  to  teach  mathematics  to  secondary  school 
pupils,  he  must  not  only  understand  the  uses  and  limitations  of  formulas, 
but  must  also  be  able  to  derive  them  from  simpler  ideas;  he  must  not  only 
understand  fundamental  principles,  but  must  also  acquire  the  facility  of 
making  them  clear  to  others,  of  searching  out  the  obstacles  that  hinder 
another's  understanding.  He  must  not  only  have  a  mastery  of  the  particular 
topics  he  is  to  teach,  but  must  also  see  them  as  an  integral  part  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  mathematics,  and  know  the  place  of  mathematics,  in  the  history 
of  civilization  and  its  uses  in  practical  life. 

The  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics  have  been  selected 
with  the  following  objectives  in  view: 

1.  To  give  the  student  a  review  of  and  practice  in  those  topics  in  mathe- 
matics which  he  will  be  required  to  teach.  This  is  best  done  by  having  such 
review  an  incidental  part  of  the  advanced  work  in  mathematics  rather  than 
a  repetition  of  high  school  subject-matter. 

2.  To  professionalize  the  course  so  that  the  student  will  be  conscious  of 
teaching  problems  and  will  have  abundant  practice  in  logical  reasoning  and 
in  making  lucid  explanations. 

3.  To  give  the  student  that  self-confidence  which  is  the  concomitant  of 
a  broad  knowledge  of  subject-matter  beyond  minimal  requirements. 

4.  To  supply  a  cultural  background  and  an  awareness  of  the  specific 
contributions  which  mathematics  has  made  to  civilization. 

5.  To  make  the  student  aware,  through  observation  and  participation  in 
teaching  in  the  College  High  School,  of  the  character  and  diversity  of  the 
problems  arising  in  teaching  mathematics  to  secondary  school  pupils. 

6.  To  integrate  the  work  with  other  courses,  particularly  science,  social 
studies,  and  economics,  so  that  the  student  will  realize  the  effectiveness  of 
mathematics  as  a  tool  in  solving  scientific  and  sociological  problems. 

No  student  should  attempt  to  major  in  mathematics  who  has  not  demon- 
strated his  ability  by  his  high  school  work  in  elementary  and  intermediate 
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algebra  and  in  plane  geometry.  The  student  who  has  also  taken  solid 
geometry,  trigonometry,  and  college  algebra  will  be  better  prepared  for 
work  in  the  College. 

Students  who  major  in  mathematics  should  consult  with  the  Head  of  the 
Mathematics  Department  before  selecting  a  field  of  minor  interest. 

The  following  courses  are  required  of  all  mathematics  majors:  Mathe- 
matics 101,  102,  201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402,  and  404.  Mathematics  304 
is  recommended  as  an  elective. 

Students  who  anticipate  selecting  mathematics  as  a  field  of  minor  interest 
should  consult  with  the  Head  of  the  Mathematics  Department  before  begin- 
ning such  work.  The  following  courses  are  recommended  for  all  mathematics 
minors:  Mathematics  101,  102,  203,  and  204.  If  solid  geometry  has  not 
been  studied  in  high  school,  Mathematics  304  should  also  be  taken. 

All  students  in  the  College  are  required  to  take  Mathematics  300  and 
400. 

The  First  Year 

The  mathematics  of  the  first  year  is  organized  in  one  large  unit  of  work. 
The  traditional  subjects  of  college  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  analytical 
geometry  are  not  treated  as  separate  and  distinct  subjects,  resulting  in  arti- 
ficial lines  of  demarcation  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  but  are  interwoven 
together  with  some  of  the  more  elementary  portions  of  calculus,  into  a  well- 
integrated  course  in  mathematical  analysis.  The  central  idea  of  the  organ- 
ization is  the  function  concept.  The  locus  concept  serves  as  a  secondary 
theme  about  which  processes,  inverse  to  those  previously  introduced,  are 
organized. 

Elementary  mathematical  analysis  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  required 
training  of  the  teacher  of  high  school  mathematics.  Due  attention  is  given 
to  the  professionalization  of  subject-matter  by  continued  application  of 
knowledge  previously  gained,  by  creating  a  desire  for  further  investigation, 
by  repeated  application  of  the  scientific  method  of  thinking,  by  having  the 
student  make  careful  analyses  and  explanations,  and  by  showing  how  certain 
phases  of  the  work  may  be  transferred  to  high  school  situations.  Some 
twenty  observations  are  made  in  the  College  High  School  of  work  correlated 
with  certain  of  the  more  advanced  topics  of  the  college  work.  Reports  of 
these  observations  are  required.  As  an  integral  part  of  the  students'  training, 
this  first  year  of  mathematics  serves  three  purposes:  it  forms  a  foundation 
for  further  work  in  mathematics;  it  forms  a  background  course  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  other  sciences;  and  it  gives  knowledge  and  training  essential 
to  the  teacher  of  high  school  mathematics. 

Mathematics  101.     Mathematical  Analysis,  Part  I 

The  principal  topics  are:  functions  and  graphs,  linear  functions,  quad- 
ratic functions,  polynomial  functions,  rational  and  irrational  functions,  rates 
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of  change,  difFerentialion  and  integration  of  simple  functions,  logarithms 
and  logarithmic  functions,  permutations,  combinations  and  probability,  se- 
quences and  series.  This  semester's  work  is  closely  correlated  with  and 
forms  an  extension  of  the  senior  high  school  mathematics. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Mathematics  102.     Mathematical  Analysis,  Part  J I 

The  chief  topics  considered  are:  trigonometric  and  circular  functions, 
trigonometric  formulas,  the  solution  of  triangles,  inverse  circular  functions, 
natural  logarithms,  exponential  and  hyperbolic  functions,  simultaneous  equa- 
tions and  determinants,  the  straight  line,  loci,  the  conic  sections,  polar  co- 
ordinates, transformation  of  coordinates  and  the  general  second-degree  equa- 
tion in  two  variables,  parametric  equations,  empirical  equations  and  an  in- 
troduction to  the  analytic  geometry  of  space. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

The  Second  Year 

A  study  of  differential  and  integral  calculus  is  made  the  second  year.  The 
work  is  a  unit  and  is  sequential  to  that  taken  the  first  year.  Professionaliza- 
tion  is  effected  as  in  the  first  year  by  emphasis  on  participation  in  class 
discussions  by  the  students  with  emphasis  on  clear  and  concise  explanations. 
Students  are  required  to  report  on  thirty  observations  in  the  College  High 
School. 

Mathematics  201.     Differential  Calculus 

A  clear  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  uses  of  the  derivative  as  well 
as  mechanical  facility  in  the  computation  of  the  derivative  of  algebraic  and 
transcendental  functions  are  the  objectives  of  this  course.  Applications  of 
the  derivative  are  studied  in  determining  the  form  and  properties  of  curves, 
in  solving  problems  in  maxima  and  minima,  in  finding  roots  of  equations, 
in  parametric  and  polar  equations,  in  curvature  and  the  radius  and  circle  of 
curvature.  Other  topics  are  differentials,  the  theorem  of  mean  value,  and  its 
applications. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
Mathematics  202.     Integral  Calculus 

The  use  of  integration  as  a  process  of  summation  is  applied  to  elemen- 
tary problems  in  finding  areas  enclosed  by  plane  curves,  volumes  of  solids 
of  revolution,  the  length  of  a  curve,  and  areas  of  surfaces  of  revolution  in 
both  rectangular  and  polar  co-ordinates.  Mechanical  facility  in  integration 
is  promoted  by  a  study  of  the  use  of  various  devices  in  integration  and  by 
instruction  in  the  use  of  tables  of  integrals.  Other  topics  studied  are  cen- 
troids,  fluid  pressure,  work,  and  series. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
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Mathematics  203.     Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  for  Minors 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  minoring  in  mathematics.  It  gives 
an  abridged  treatment  of  topics  considered  in  both  Mathematics  201  and 
202,  emphasizing  those  most  closely  related  to  the  elementary  field.  It 
includes,  for  example,  differentiation  of  the  standard  functions,  with  applica- 
tions to  graphing,  maxima  and  minima  problems,  and  approximate  solution 
of  equations;  also  definite  and  indefinite  integrals,  with  applications  to  areas, 
volumes,  and  lengths  of  curves. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Mathematics  204.     Survey  of  Elementary  College  Mathematics 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  broaden  the  general  mathematical  back- 
ground of  mathematics  minors.  Accordingly,  the  exact  choice  of  topics  is 
governed  by  the  needs  of  the  students  registering  for  the  course.  The  course 
includes  units  chosen  from  the  following  list:  introduction  to  college  geom- 
etry; elementary  discussion  of  mathematical  logic;  fundamental  number 
concepts;  approximate  computation  and  the  slide  rule;  scale  drawing  and 
the  use  of  instruments  such  as  the  transit,  level,  and  sextant. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

The  Third  Year 

The  required  work  in  the  first  semester  is  the  course  in  Modern  College 
Geometry,  In  this  course  the  student  learns  more  powerful  methods  and 
devices  for  solving  original  exercises  in  geometry  and  gains  a  facility  in  the 
use  of  proof  that  is  valuable  in  teaching  high  school  geometry.  In  the 
second  semester  a  course  in  Higher  Algebra  is  taken  which  provides  the  stu- 
dent with  a  similar  confidence  in  the  teaching  of  algebra  in  the  high  school. 

Professionalization  during  this  year  is  emphasized  by  increased  demands 
on  the  student  in  making  lucid  explanations,  and  in  ability  to  anticipate 
difficulties  in  teaching  procedures.  He  now  begins  to  participate  actively  in 
the  classes  in  the  College  High  School  as  an  assistant  and  is  expected  to 
help  in  diagnosing  pupil  difficulties  and  in  providing  remedial  practice. 
Forty  reports  on  observations  are  required  during  the  year. 

Mathematics  300.     The  Social  and  Commercial  Uses  of  Mathematics 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  44. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  301.     Modern  College  Geometry 

This  course  gives  the  student  a  thorough  preparation  for  teaching  plane 
geometry.  Effective  methods  of  attack  in  solving  problems  are  carefully 
analyzed  and  applied.  An  intensive  well-organized  review  of  high  school 
geometry  emphasizes  ways  of  developing  and  teaching  the  more  difficult 
material.   This  prepares  the  way  for  faster  progress  with  new  and  advanced 
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work,  including  the  more  recent  developments  in  plane  geometry.  Through- 
out the  course  special  effort  is  made  to  correlate  the  material  studied  with 
that  of  the  high  school.  Representative  topics  are:  geometric  constructions 
based  on  loci  and  indirect  elements;  similar  and  homothetic  figures;  prop- 
erties of  the  triangle;   Menelaus's  theorem  and  Ceva's  theorem;   harmonic 

properties  of  circles;  inversion. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Mathematics  302.     Higher  Algebra 

Among  the  topics  of  advanced  algebra  studied  in  this  course  are:  a 
systematic  treatment  of  the  foundations  of  algebra,  the  development  of  the 
number  system  including  complex  numbers,  the  properties  of  polynomials 
and  methods  of  solving  algebraic  equations,  the  analytic  criteria  for  the 
constructibility  of  geometric  plane  figures,  graphs,  applications  of  the  cal- 
culus and  determinants,  and  related  problems  in  algebraic  analysis.  At  each 
opportunity  this  material  is  correlated  with  the  subject-matter  of  secondary 

school  mathematics. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Mathematics  304.     Solid  Geometry  and  Spherical  Trigonometry 

This  course  is  required  of  those  students  majoring  or  minoring  in  mathe- 
matics who  have  not  had  solid  geometry  in  high  school,  and  is  an  elective 
for  those  who  desire  to  review  the  subject  from  an  advanced  point  of  view. 
Besides  the  treatment  of  the  usual  theorems,  the  course  emphasizes  alternate 
methods  of  proof  and  application  of  algebra,  plane  trigonometry,  and  ele- 
mentary analysis  to  solid  mensuration.  Modification  in  teaching  as  suggested 
by  recent  commission  reports  is  stressed.  Spherical  geometry  leads  naturally 
to  the  developments  of  the  formulas  and  solution  of  right  and  oblique 
spherical  triangles.  Applications  are  made  to  the  celestial  sphere  and  navi- 
gation. Other  topics  include  rebattement,  the  regular  and  stellated  polyhedra, 
and  perspective  drawing. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

The  Fourth  Year 

In  the  fourth  year  the  course  in  Solid  Analytic  Geometry  and  Analysis 
completes  the  student's  study  of  advanced  topics  in  mathematics.  The  course 
in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Schools  co-ordinates  and  brings 
to  a  focus  all  of  the  professionalization  of  his  previous  courses.  Here  his 
attention  is  concentrated  solely  on  a  careful  study  of  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics in  secondary  schools.  He  becomes  acquainted  with  the  literature  of 
the  teaching  of  mathematics  and  with  discussions  by  leading  teachers  in 
mathematical  periodicals.  In  supervised  student-teaching  the  student  puts 
into  practice,  under  expert  direction  and  supervision,  in  high  school  classes, 
the  theories  and  methods  he  has  studied.  Thus  we  have  the  combination  of 
sound  scholarship  in  mathematics  and  an  apprenticeship  under  successful 
high  school  teachers. 
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Mathematics  400.     Educcaional  Statistics 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  44. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  401.     The  Teaching  of  Maihematics  in  Secondary  Schools 

The  student  in  this  course  studies  the  methods  of  teaching  the  different 
units  of  work  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  He  accompanies  this 
study  by  observing  in  the  College  High  School  the  -ss-avs  in  which  these 
methods  are  put  into  practice.  He  is  actively  in  contact  not  only  with  the 
theory  but  also  with  the  practice  of  what  he  studies.  He  participates,  under 
the  direction  of  the  high  school  instructors,  in  organizing  material,  in  making, 
administering,  and  marking  tests,  and  in  assisting  in  experimental  work.  A 
study  of  recent  trends  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  of  noteworthy  re- 
search, and  of  modem  texts  and  tests  is  included. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Mathematics  402.     Solid  Analytic  Geometry  and  Analysis 

This  course  begins  with  a  brief  treatment  of  determinants,  matrices, 
linear  dependence,  and  simultaneous  equations.  The  knov.ledge  thus  ac- 
quired is  immediately  applied  in  the  study  of  lines  and  planes  in  space, 
transformation  of  space  co-ordinates,  types  of  surfaces,  the  sphere,  forms  of 
quadric  surfaces  and  their  type  equations,  and  the  classifications  and  prop- 
erties of  quadric  surfaces.  Correlated  with  these  are  certain  selected  topics 
from  advanced  calculus  such  as  the  properties  of  functions  of  tvvo  or  more 
variables,   implicit  functions,   continuity,   partial   derivatives,   and  multiple 

integrals. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Mathematics  404.     Readings  and  Lectures  in  Mathematics 

Lectures  are  given  upon  advanced  topics  in  mathematics  and  on  those 
phases  of  mathematics  which  are  finding  new  applications,  especially  as 
they  are  related  to  the  secondary  field.  Besides  a  mastery  of  this  lecture 
material,  the  student  is  held  responsible  for  a  Avritten  report  on  an  approved 
topic  or  on  specific  readings  on  recent  mathematical  literature. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  405.     The  History  of  Mathematics 

A  cultural  background  in  the  field  of  elementary  mathematics  is  fur- 
nished bv  this  course.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  nmnber  systems  of  elementary  mathematics,  computational  devices, 
mathematical  s\TQbolism.  space  concepts,  and  simple  logical  processes. 
Other  topics  treated  are:  methods  of  problem  sohing,  historical  references 
in  teaching,  mathematical  recreations,  and  the  biographies  of  outstanding 

mathematicians.  ^     ,.        «  , 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Mathematics  106.     Applications  of  Mathematics 

The  student  is  taught  how  to  use  and  adjust  those  modern  instruments  of 
precision  which  can  be  used  to  motivate  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the 
junior  and  senior  high  school.  Included  among  these  are  the  slide  rule, 
transit,  sextant,  planimeter,  plane  table,  solar  telescope,  and  astronomical 
telescope  with  equatorial  mountings.  Such  early  instruments  as  the  astro- 
labe, hypsometer,  baculum,  and  optical  square  are  also  considered.  The 
student  must  also  make  some  of  the  simpler  instruments  and  devise  and 
solve  problems  which  can  be  used  in  the  classroom  instruction. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Mathematics  407.     Consumer  Mathematics.    A   Background  jor  Teaching 
in  the  Junior  High  School 

This  course  aims  to  survey  the  field  of  consumer  problems,  to  display 
mathematics  as  a  powerful  tool  in  analyzing  these  problems,  and  to  consider 
the  placement  and  methods  of  teaching  this  material  in  the  intermediate 
grades  and  in  the  junior  high  school.  Some  of  the  topics  included  are:  the 
cost  of  raising  children;  the  money  value  of  a  man:  the  cost  of  owning  or 
renting  a  home:  insurance;  pensions  and  social  security;  stocks,  bonds,  and 
the  financial  page;  the  quality  and  cost  of  consumer  goods;  business  cycles 
and  indices  of  business  activity. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  410.     Introduction  to  the  Mathematics  of  Finance  and  In- 
surance 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  elementary  theory  of  simple  and 
compound  interest  and  leads  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems  in  annui- 
ties, sinking  funds,  amortization,  depreciation,  stocks  and  bonds,  install- 
ment buying,  and  building  and  loan  associations.  It  also  discusses  the  mathe- 
matics of  life  insurance  covering  the  following  subjects:  the  theory  of 
probability  as  related  to  life  insurance;  the  theory  and  calculation  of  mor- 
tality tables;  various  types  of  life  annuities  and  insurance  policies  and 
reserves.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  helpful  background  to  the  mathe- 
matics teacher  as  well  as  to  be  an  aid  to  the  student  of  economics  and 
insurance. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

The  Department  of  Music  offers  a  two-fold  program: 

1.  A  major  and  a  minor  in  high  school  music  for  students  who 
desire  to  specialize  in  this  field  of  teaching  service. 

2.  Music  courses  as  cultural  backgrounds  for  general  students  who 
intend  to  teach  academic  subjects  in  high  school. 

The  music  major  prepares  students  to  teach  choral  and  instrumental 
music,  music  appreciation,  and  music  theory  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school.  The  curriculum  includes  four  areas  of  subject-matter:  music  history 
and  appreciation,  music  theory,  applied  music,  and  music  pedagogy. 

Each  student  majoring  in  music  chooses  a  primary  and  a  secondary  in- 
strument in  applied  music.  The  primary  instrument  should  represent  his 
greatest  talent  and  accomplishment;  the  secondary  instrument,  lesser  talent 
and  accomplishment.  Primary  and  secondary  instruments  may  be  chosen 
from  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin,  or  other  band  or  orchestra  instruments. 
A  nominal  charge  will  be  made  for  instruction  in  some  cases.  College 
credit  in  applied  music  will  be  based  upon  accomplishment.  The  student 
will  give  a  recital  on  the  primary  instrument  in  the  junior  year.  Piano  is 
required  either  as  the  primary  or  secondary  instrument  of  all  students. 

In  addition,  music  majors  will  participate  in  the  College  A  Cappella 
Choir,  Orchestra,  Band,  and  Music  Workshop. 

The  following  courses  are  required  of  all  music  majors:  Music  101,  102, 
103,  104,  105,  106,  201,  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  301,  302,  303, 
304,  305,  401,  405,  406,  and  409. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  music  will  have  a  preliminary  conference 
with  the  head  of  the  department,  during  which  they  will  discuss  and  demon- 
strate their  qualifications  for  specialization  in  music. 

The  music  minor  prepares  students  to  teach  instrumental  and  choral  music 
in  combination  with  academic  subjects  in  junior  and  senior  high  school. 

The  music  minor  is  begun  in  the  sophomore  year  and  includes  basic 
courses  in  music  history  and  appreciation,  music  theory,  performance  skills, 
and  music  pedagogy.  All  students  are  required  to  meet  a  minimum  standard 
in  piano  playing. 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  all  music  minors:  Music  101, 
102,  201,  207,  208,  301,  305,  and  401. 

Students  who  wish  to  take  the  music  minor  should  consult  with  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Music  before  beginning  such  work. 

The  cultural  obligation  of  the  teac^^'^r  has  long  been  recognized.  Teacher 
training  has  become  increasingly  a  matter  of  providing  rich  cultural  back- 
grounds upon  which  the  teaching  of  a  given  subject  may  be  projected.  For 
this  reason  all  college  students  are  required  to  take  Music  100,  Music  Appre- 
ciation. In  addition,  a  variety  of  music  activities  are  offered.  All  entering 
students  are  given  a  music  placement  test.    On  the  basis  of  this  test,  students 
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are  advised  to  participate  in  the  various  music  organizations  of  the  college, 
such  as  A  Cappella  Choir,  Glee  Club,  Orchestra.  Band  and  Music  Workshop. 
General  students  may  also  elect  courses  in  music  history  and  theory  in  the 
junior  and  senior  year.  Whenever  possible  the  content  of  these  music 
courses  is  related  to  the  student's  major  field. 

The  First  Year 

The  student  begins  his  career  as  a  music  major  with  a  course  in  Mu«ic 
Appreciation,  required  of  all  Freshmen.  In  addition,  he  takes  Sight  Reading 
and  Ear  Training,  the  primary  and  secondary  instruments,  and  participates 
in  the  various  musical  organizations  of  the  college. 

Music  100.     Music  and  Art  Appreciation 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  42. 

Credit:     1  semester-hour 
Music  101.     Sight  Reading  and  Ear  Training 

This  course  aims  to  develop  basic  skills  in  music  reading.  It  includes 
notation  and  terminology,  major  and  minor  scales,  intervals,  triads,  ear  and 
eye  recognition  of  commonly  used  tonal  and  rhythmic  groups,  and  written 
dictation  of  a  standard  repertory  of  thematic  materials. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Music  102.     Advanced  Sight  Reading  and  Ear  Training 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  101.    It  includes  a  study  of  the 

more  difficult  tonal   and  rhythmic  groups,   reading  parts  in  various   clefs, 

harmonic  ear-training  and  dictation.    The  subject-matter  is  taught  through 

standard  song  literature,  including  folk  and  art  song,  chorale  and  oratorio. 

Prerequisite:    Music  101. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Music  103.     Primary  Instrumenty  Part  I 

This  course  consists  of  private  instruction  in  the  instrument  on  which  the 

student  has  the  greatest  ability. 

Credit:     1  semester-hour 

Music  104.     Primary  Instrument,  Pert  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  103. 

Credit:     1  semester-hour 
Music  105.     Secondary  Instrument,  Part  I 

This  course  consists  of  private  or  group  instruction  in  the  instrument  on 

which  the  student  has  secondary  ability. 

Credit:     1  semester-hour 

Music  106.     Secondary  Instrument,  Part  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  105. 

Credit:     1  semester-hour 
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The  Second  Year 

In  the  second  year  the  student  majoring  in  music  continues  work  on  the 
primary  instrument,  starts  the  study  of  Harmony  and  Epochs  in  Musical 
Development,  and  takes  up  the  study  of  band  and  orchestra  instruments. 

Music  201.     Harmony 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  practical  treatment  of  harmony  as  related  to 
the  classroom.  It  includes  a  study  of  rhythms,  intervals,  primary  and 
secondary  triads,  seventh  chords,  inversions,  diatonic  and  chromatic  pro- 
gressions. Special  attention  is  given  to  the  functional  aspects  of  harmony 
as  applied  to  the  piano  keyboard  in  the  harmonization  of  melodies,  trans- 
position, and  improvisation  of  accompaniments. 

Prerequisite:     Music  102.  Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Music  202.     Advanced  Harmony 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  201.  It  includes  a  study  of  foreign 
chords,  altered  chords,  modulation,  enharmonic  tones,  and  the  rhythmic  and 
harmonic  principles  of  musical  form.  Application  is  made  in  four-part 
waiting,  in  harmonic  analysis,  and  on  the  piano  keyboard. 

Prerequisite:     Music  201. 


Credit:     4  semester-hours 


Credit:     1  semester-hour 


Music  203.     Primary  Instrument,  Part  III 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  104. 

Music  204.     Primary  Instrument,  Part  IV 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  203. 

Credit:     1  semester-hour 

Music  205.     Orchestra  and  Band  Instruments,  Part  I 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  the  range,  tuning,  fingering,  transposition 
and  use  of  all  instruments  of  the  orchestra  and  band.  In  addition,  it  aims  to 
develop  elementary  playing  skill  on  the  violin  and  clarinet.  Materials  and 
teaching  procedures  used  are  recommended  for  class  instruction  in  these 
instruments.  This  course  meets  two  hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a 
laboratory  basis. 

Prerequisite:     Music  202.  Credit:     1  semester-hour 

Music  206.     Orchestra  and  Band  Instruments,  Part  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  205.  It  provides  further  applica- 
tion of  the  subject  matter  presented  in  the  preceding  course  and  aims  to 
develop  elementary  playing  skill  on  trumpet,  trombone,  and  drums.  This 
course  meets  two  hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Prerequisite:     Music  205. 

Credit:     1  semester-hour 
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Music  207.     Epochs  in  Musical  Development,  Part  I 

This  course  makes  an  intensive  study  of  the  medieval,  polyphonic,  and 

classic  epochs  in  musical  development.    It  includes  the  music  of  Palestrina, 

Bach,   Handel,   Haydn,  and  Mozart.    Special   attention   is   given   to  related 

movements  in  other  fields  of  artistic  endeavor.    A  feature  of  this  course  is 

the  making  of  a  chronological  index  showing  parallel  developments  in  music, 

art,  literature  and  history. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Music  208.     Epochs  in  Musical  Development,  Part  II 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Music  207,  and  makes  a  study  of  the  romantic  and 
modern  epochs  in  musical  development.  It  includes  the  music  of  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Wagner,  and  Debussy.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  directed  music  listening  and  to  building  an  ear  repertory  of  master- 
pieces of  music. 

Prerequisite:     Music  207.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

The  Third  Year 

The  first  two  years  of  the  music  major  curriculum  have  been  devoted 
primarily  to  developing  skills  in  applied  music  and  to  pursuing  sequential 
courses  in  music  theory  and  history.  In  the  third  year  the  skills  and  knowl- 
edge thus  gained  are  applied  to  professionalized  subject-matter  courses  in 
choral  and  instrumental  school  music.  In  addition,  the  student's  work  in 
applied  music  culminates  in  a  recital  on  the  primary  instrument. 

Music  301.     Choral  Technique 

This  course  aims  to  develop  the  voice  of  the  student  through  the  singing 
of  choral  material  suitable  for  use  in  the  high  school.  It  includes  a  study 
of  the  principles  of  tone  production,  diction,  phrasing,  and  interpretation, 
illustrations  of  which  are  made  in  graded  song  materials  for  various  vocal 
combinations.  Special  attention  is  given  to  testing  and  classification  of 
voices,  balance  of  parts,  rehearsal  routine,  accompaniment  playing  and  con- 
ducting. 

This  course  includes  participation  in  the  College  High  School  chorus. 

Prerequisite:     Music  202. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Music  302.     A  Cappella  Choir 

This  course  deals  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  a  cappella  choir. 
It  includes  a  study  of  the  principles  of  group  tone  production,  phonetics  as 
related  to  singing,  tuning,  posture  techniques  of  choral  conducting,  inter- 
pretation and  score  reading.  A  feature  of  this  course  is  a  study  of  a  selected 
list  of  choral  literature  suitable  for  use  in  school,  church,  and  community. 

Outstanding  students  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  conduct  the  College 
A  Cappella  Choir. 

Prerequisite:     Music  301.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Music  303.     Primary  Instrument,  Part  V 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  204.  No  credit  is  given  for  this 
course  until  the  student  has  satisfactorily  completed  Music  304. 

Credit:     1  semester-hour 

Music  304.     Primary  Instrument,  Part  VI,  and  Junior  Recital 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  303. 

Credit:     1  semester-hour 
Music  305.     Instrumental  Technique 

This  course  deals  with  the  organization  of  high  school  orchestras  and 
bands,  selection,  purchase  and  care  of  instruments,  arrangement  of  music, 
substitution  of  parts,  techniques  of  class  instruction,  evaluation  of  teaching 
materials,  rehearsal  routine  and  conducting. 

This  course  includes  participation  in  the  College  High  School  Orchestra. 

Prerequisite:     Music  206. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

The  Fourth  Year 

In  the  fourth  year  the  courses  in  Form  and  Analysis,  Orchestra  Conduct- 
ing and  Score  Reading,  and  Modern  Music  complete  the  student's  advanced 
musical  studies.  The  course  in  High  School  Music  coordinates  all  previously 
professionalized  subject-matter  courses  and  prepares  the  student  for  super- 
vised teaching  to  follow. 

Music  401.     High  School  Music 

This  course  deals  with  the  materials  of  music  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school.  It  is  organized  on  the  unit  plan  and  includes  a  study  of  the 
adolescent  voice,  music  for  boys,  assembly  music,  song  dramatization,  music 
appreciation,  extra-curricular  music  activities  and  materials  for  special 
programs. 

The  course  requires  observation  in  the  College  High  School. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 
Music  402.     Masters  of  the  Symphony 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  student  with  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  classic  and  romantic  symphony  through  a  study  of  the 
symphonies  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Brahms. 
The  content  of  this  course  is  related  to  the  weekly  broadcasts  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra  of  New  York. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Music  404.     Modern  Symphonic  Forms 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  402.  It  includes  a  study  of  the 
post-romantic  symphonies  of  Bruckner,  Mahler,  Dvorak,  Franck,  Tschaikow- 
sky  and  Sibelius;  the  symphonic  poems  of  Strauss,  Smetena,  and  Debussy, 
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and  the  orchestral  suites  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Ravel  and  Stravinsky.  Special 

attention  is  given  to  building  an  ear  repertory  of  symphonic  music  heard 

over  the  radio. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Music  405.     Orchestra  Conducting,  and  Score  Reading 

This  course  aims  to  develop  skills  in  orchestra  conducting  and  score 
reading.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  particular  type  of  ear  training  needed  in 
conducting,  the  technique  of  the  baton,  score  reading  and  interpretation. 
A  special  feature  of  this  course  is  the  presentation  of  a  large  number  of 
musical  examples  taken  from  standard  repertory  which  contain  practically 
all  technical  and  psychological  problems  which  face  the  conductor.  Practical 
experience  in  conducting  is  given  with  the  use  of  recorded  music,  piano  and 
the  College  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Prerequisite:     Music  305.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Music  406.     Modem  Music 

This  course  aims  to  interpret  modern  music  in  terms  of  the  social,  politi- 
cal and  cultural  life  of  our  times.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  music  of 
Debussy,  Richard  Strauss,  Schoenberg,  Stravinsky,  De  Falla,  Hindemith, 
Bartok,  Shostakovich  and  others.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  relation 
of  modern  music  to  other  forms  of  modern  art  expression. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Music  407.     Tlie  Development  of  the  Opera 

This  course  deals  with  the  origin,  development  and  characteristics  of  opera 

in  the  Italian,  French,  German   and  Russian  schools.    Class   analyses   are 

made  of  representative  operas  of  these  schools.    The  content  of  this  course 

is  related  to  the  Saturday  afternoon  broadcasts  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 

New  York  City.    Special  attention  is  given  to  building  an  ear  repertory  of 

operatic  music  heard  over  the  radio. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Music  408.     Wagner  Music  Drama 

This  course  deals  with  the  operas  and  music  dramas  of  Richard  Wagner. 
It  includes  a  study  of  Wagner's  artistic  ideals  and  their  application  to  his 
compositions.  Special  attention  is  given  to  those  works  which  have  their 
sources  in  great  literature,  as  the  Ring  of  the  Nibelung,  Parsifal,  and  Tristan 
and  Isolde.    This  course  carries  field  work  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New 

York  City. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Music  409.     Mu^ic  Form  and  Analysis 

This  course  provides  application  of  all  branches  of  music  theory  and  his- 
tory and  performance  to  the  analysis  of  various  homophonic  and  polyphonic 
forms.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  aesthetics  of  the  music  and  to  the 
structural  elements  through  which  the  composer  expressed  himself.  The 
course  is  closely  related  to  the  student's  work  in  applied  music. 

Prerequisite:     Music  202.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Music  410.     Counterpoint 

This  course  aims  to  provide  a  practical  treatment  of  counterpoint  for 
music  students.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  performing  and  analyzing  contra- 
puntal music  with  enough  original  work  to  insure  a  grasp  of  the  principles 
involved.  Functional  aspects  are  stressed  in  the  writing  of  inner  voice  parts, 
descant,  round  and  canon. 

Prerequisite:     Music  202. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Music  411.     Beethoven 

This  course  deals  with  the  life  and  works  of  Beethoven  and  includes  a 
study  of  the  composer's  sonatas,  concertos,  art  songs,  opera  and  mass.  Illus- 
trations are  given  by  means  of  the  piano,  voice  and  recorded  music.  Students 
are  expected  to  acquire  an  ear  repertory  of  thematic  material  selected  from 
the  works  studied. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Music  412.     Beethoven's  Master  Works 

This  course  makes  an  intensive  study  of  Beethoven's  symphonies  and 
string  quartets.  Illustrations  are  given  by  means  of  the  piano  and  recorded 
music.  A  feature  of  this  course  is  directed  radio  listening  and  concert 
attendance.  Although  this  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  411,  Beethoven, 
it  is  a  separate  unit  and  may  be  taken  without  the  preceding  course. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Music  416.     Music  in  Modern  Society 

This  course  aims  to  interpret  the  nature,  function  and  forms  of  music  in 
modern  society  in  terms  of  the  social,  political  and  cultural  forces  which 
have  shaped  it.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  music  of  the  church,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  royal  patrons  of  music,  nationalism  in  music,  music  and  politics, 
music  and  propaganda,  music  and  industry  and  music  and  entertainment. 
Because  of  the  social  interpretation  given  music,  this  course  is  particularly 
recommended  to  majors  in  social  studies. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Music  417.     Our  American  Music 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  American  folk  and  art  music  as  related 
to  various  social,  economic,  political,  and  cultural  epochs  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  It  deals  with  the  European  backgrounds  and  native  sources  of 
American  music,  the  growth  of  the  American  idiom  in  music,  and  its  use  in 
our  contemporary  musical  life.  A  special  feature  of  the  course  is  the  making 
and  producing  of  programs  of  American  music  suitable  for  use  in  school 
and  community. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE 

Students  who  are  interested  in  preparing  themselves  to  teach  science  in 
high  school  should  consider  carefully  the  present-day  requirements  for  this 
kind  of  work.  As  a  result  of  careful  investigations  we  have  at  our  disposal 
a  great  array  of  information  concerning  the  activity  of  science  teachers  in 
secondary  schools.  It  is  not  wise  for  a  student  to  take  work  in  a  single 
science  since  full-time  teaching  positions  in  a  single  subject  are  seldom  open 
to  a  beginning  teacher.  Most  beginners  teach  two  or  more  science  subjects 
and  many  a  non-science  subject  as  part  of  the  instructional  load.  In  positions 
available  to  beginning  teachers  general  science  ranks  first,  biology  second, 
chemistry  third,  and  physics  fourth. 

Since  it  is  found  by  careful  investigation  that  ihathematics  appears  more 
frequently  than  any  other  subject  in  the  combinations  of  subjects  taught  by 
science  teachers,  students  specializing  in  science  should  plan  to  include  as 
many  mathematics  courses  as  possible  in  the  undergraduate  period. 

The  present-day  requirements  made  upon  beginning  teachers  with  respect 
to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  various  fields  of  science  are  such  that  the 
Department  of  Science  recommends  that  a  student  plan  to  major  and  minor 
in  science. 

Science  lOOA  or  B,  and  lOOC  are  required  of  all  students.  These  three 
courses  satisfy  the  State  requirement  of  six  semester-hours  in  science. 

By  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Head  of  the  Department,  students  both 
majoring  and  minoring  in  science  may  take  Biology  101,  102,  201,  202; 
Chemistry  101,  102,  and  either  201,  202  or  405,  406;  Physics  101,  102, 
and  405;  Science  401  and  404. 

Those  students  majoring  in  another  department  and  minoring  in  science 
should  choose  their  work  after  consultation  with  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

The  First  Year 

The  work  of  the  first  year  is  so  planned  as  to  give  the  student  an  insight 
into  the  role  that  science  has  played  and  is  still  playing  in  the  drama  of  life. 
It  is  also  planned  to  give  work  which  will  aid  the  student  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  himself  and  his  needs — mental  and  physical.  He  begins  his 
specialization  in  the  science  field  by  a  year's  work  in  biology. 

Science  lOOA.     Survey  of  Physical  Science 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  43. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
Science  lOOB.     Survey  of  Biology 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  43. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
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Biology  101  and  102.     General  Botany    (Morphology  and  Physiology  of 
Flowering  and  Non-Flowering  Plants.) 

The  aims  of  this  course  are:  (1)  development,  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
of  a  proper  knowledge  of,  and  attitude  toward,  fundamental  scientific  facts 
and  methods,  and  (2)  presentation  of  a  body  of  facts  regarding  plants  as 
organisms  which  may  help  the  student  to  understand  the  importance  of  plants 
to  mankind,  so  that  he  may  capably  and  enthusiastically  instruct  and  impress 
others  concerning  these  facts. 

Prerequisite:     Adequate  high  school  science. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each 

The  Second  Year 

The  science  work  in  this  year  is  planned  for  three  groups  of  students: 
those  majoring  in  the  department,  those  minoring  in  the  department,  and 
those  who  both  major  and  minor  in  the  department.  These  latter  students 
continue  their  work  in  biology  with  a  year's  w^ork  in  zoology  and  take  a 
second  science  course  in  inorganic  chemistry.  Those  minoring  in  the  depart- 
ment are  advised  to  take  Biology  101  and  102,  Chemistry  101  and  102,  or 
Physics  101  and  102. 

Biology  201   and   202.     General   Zoology    (Biology   of   Invertebrates   and 
Vertebrates) 

This  course  in  general  zoology  is  designed  to  give  students  a  broad  under- 
standing of  the  important  facts  regarding  animal  life  that  should  be  of 
interest  to  them  and  to  those  whom  they  are  to  instruct.  Students  are  taught 
the  peculiarities  of  structure  and  physiology  of  different  animal  types,  and 
this  knowledge  is  employed  as  a  working  basis  for  deductions  made  regarding 
the  taxonomy,  the  economic  importance,  and  the  probable  course  of  evolution 
of  the  many  diverse  forms.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  the  problems 
connected  with  man's  relations  to  his  environment. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each 

Chemistry  101  and  102.     General  College  Chemistry 

The  course  provides  opportunity  for  mastering  the  fundamentals  of 
chemistry,  for  understanding  the  numerous  and  far-reaching  effects  of  con- 
tributions of  chemistry  in  modern  living,  for  training  in  scientific  method, 
for  developing  facility  in  taking  and  utilizing  laboratory  notes,  and  for 
learning  to  use  standard  reference  books.  The  laboratory  work  contains 
many  experiments  of  value  for  demonstration  in  high  school  chemistry.  A 
major  portion  of  the  second  semester's  laboratory  work  is  qualitative  analy- 
sis. Accompanying  such  laboratory  assignments  are  supplementary  questions 
requiring  reading  of  library  reference  books  in  chemistry. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each 
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The  Third  Year 

In  this  year  the  work  is  planned  for  four  groups  of  students.  In  addition 
to  those  listed  above  are  students  electing  courses  in  science.  Students  who 
both  major  and  minor  in  science  take  three  science  courses  each  semester. 
All  others  may  take  but  one  course. 

Chemistry  201  and  202.     Analytical  Chemistry 

The  purposes  of  this  course  are:  to  develop  and  apply  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  chemistry  of  solutions;  to  perfect  the  techniques  of  chem- 
istry as  applied  to  the  preparation  and  utilization  of  solutions;  and  to  under- 
stand and  use  the  methods  of  separating,  identifying,  and  quantitatively 
determining  substances. 

Some  of  the  topics  covered  by  class  work  are:  the  scope  of  anal>1:ical 
chemistry;  the  preparation  of  solutions;  units  for  expressing  the  concen- 
tration of  solutions;  the  theory  of  ionization;  the  theory  of  chemical  equi- 
librium and  its  application  to  precipitation  reactions;  amphoterism;  hydro- 
lysis; complex  ions;  methods  of  expressing  and  controlling  hydrogen  ion 
concentration;  oxidation-reduction;  and  the  colloidal  state. 

Prerequisite:     Chemistry  101  and  102,  General  College  Chemistry. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each 

Physics  101  and  102.     General  College  Physics 

A  study  of  mechanics  of  fluids  and  solids,  properties  of  matter,  and  heat 
energy  is  followed  in  the  second  semester  by  a  consideration  of  sound, 
theories  of  light,  and  electricity  and  magnetism.  The  course  consists  of 
demonstrations,  lectures,  discussions,  problem-solving,  and  laboratory  ex- 
periments. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each 

Physics  304.     Introduction  to  Photography 

This  is  a  beginning  course  in  photography  consisting  of  laboratory  work 
and  field  work  supplemented  by  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Some  of  the 
topics  covered  are:  the  construction  and  operation  of  cameras,  common 
films  and  papers,  fundamental  chemistry  of  photography,  development  and 
printing.   A  student  needs  at  least  one  camera. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

The  Fourth  Year 

All  students  majoring  in  the  department  are  required  to  take  Science 
401,  The  Teaching  of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools.  This  course  together 
with  an  increased  amount  of  observation  and  participation  in  the  College 
High  School  and  with  courses  in  the   Integration   Department   serves   as   a 
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means  of  co-ordinating  the  entire  work  of  the  department  and  of  preparing 
the  student  for  the  work  in  supervised  teaching  he  is  to  do  in  the  succeeding 
semester.  The  staff  members  of  the  department  co-operate  with  the  Integra- 
tion Department  in  supervising  this  work. 

Science  401.     The  Teaching  of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools 

The  chief  purposes  of  this  course  are:  (1)  to  review  the  educational 
objectives  of  science  in  public  schools;  (2)  to  consider  a  program  of  in- 
struction planned  for  all  grades  of  the  public  school  system;  (3)  to  study 
the  chief  aids  to  instruction  such  as  texts,  manuals,  workbooks,  tests,  and 
materials  for  the  enrichment  of  teaching;  (4)  to  make  a  critical  review  of 
standards  of  classroom  and  laboratory  instruction;  (5)  to  observe  junior 
high  school  classes  at  work  in  science;  (6)  and  to  participate  in  classroom 
activities  in  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics  prior  to  student-teaching.  This 
course  is  required  of  all  science  majors. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Science  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Science 

When  a  student  has  completed  the  assignment  in  student-teaching  in  a 
public  high  school  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  has  accumulated  some 
experience  with  the  problems  of  high  school  science  instruction,  he  returns 
to  the  college  campus  for  an  intensive  study  of  a  limited  number  of  problems 
in  a  single  field  of  science.  The  student  concentrates  his  attention  in  general 
science,  biology,  chemistry,  or  physics  for  this  period.  This  course  is  mainly 
a  study  of  the  published  investigations  dealing  with  curriculum  construction, 
evaluation  of  current  practices  in  junior  and  senior  high  school  courses,  and 
the  psychology  of  learning  in  science. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Physics  405.     Light  and  Optical  Instruments 

A  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  accepted  theories  of  light  is 
sought.  A  great  deal  of  emphasis  is  placed  both  in  demonstrations  and 
laboratory  work  on  such  optical  instruments  as  the  telescope,  microscope, 
camera,  visual  aids  machines,  photometer,  spectrometer,  photo-electric  cell, 
and  modern  illuminants. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

ELECTIVES 

Biology  402.     Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Histology 

A  study  is  made  of  the  gross  structure  of  a  typical  mammal  and  of  the 
structural  peculiarities  of  its  various  tissues.  This  course  prepares  the 
student  for  the  study  of  human  physiology. 

Prerequisites:     Biology  201  and  202,  General  Zoology 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
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Biology  407.     Comparative  Embryology 

A  study  is  made  of  the  stages  in  development  and  factors  influencing 
the  development  of  difi^erent  types,  particularly  the  vertebrates.  Students  in 
this  course  follow  carefully  the  development  of  the  chick  through  the  earlier 
stages.  Serial  sections  of  entire  chick  embryos  in  different  stages  of  devel- 
opment are  prepared  by  individual  students  and  used  as  a  basis  for  the  study 
of  the  development  of  tissues  and  organs  of  the  animal.  Applications  of 
these  details  of  vertebrate  development  to  the  development  of  the  mammal 
are  based  on  observations  made  through  the  dissection  of  pig  embryos. 

Prerequisite:     Biology  402,  Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Histology 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
Biology  408.     Biological  Technique 

This  course  is  designed  to  furnish  the  prospective  teacher  of  biology  with 
the  technical  details  necessary  to  enable  him,  as  a  secondary  school  teacher, 
to  handle  successfully  biological  materials  and  experiments  and  demonstra- 
tions in  which  these  materials  are  employed.  Students  are  trained  in  methods 
of  collecting  and  preserving  plants  and  animals  for  use  in  the  laboratory 
and  classroom.  Study  is  made  of  the  proper  methods  of  preparing  illustra- 
tive materials  with  special  emphasis  laid  upon  the  purpose  of  these  materials. 

Prerequisites:     Biology  201  and  202,  Zoology. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
Biology  409.     Human  Physiology 

A  study  is  made  of  normal  and  abnormal  physiology  based  on  previous 
study  of  mammalian  anatomy.  In  addition  to  an  analysis  of  the  part  played 
by  organs  and  tissues  in  carrying  out  the  essential  functions  of  the  body, 
special  attention  is  given  to  problems  of  hygiene  and  sanitation.  Applica- 
tions of  the  above  problems  are  made  in  reference  to  children  of  school  age, 
and  the  physical  condition  of  individual  pupils  is  correlated  with  their  be- 
havior in  the  classroom. 

Prerequisites:  A  course  in  Comparative  Anatomy  or  Biology  402, 
Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Histology. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
Chemistry  405.     Organic  Chemistry,  Part  I 

The  course  covers  the  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds  and  gives  increased 
facility  and  experience  in  manipulating  complicated  chemical  apparatus. 
It  treats  of  the  role  of  chemistry  in  life  processes,  including  the  synthesis 
and  adaptation  of  carbon  compounds  in  industry,  in  medicine,  and  in  daily 
living.  The  first  semester's  work  covers  the  chemistry  of  simple  chain  com- 
pounds and  includes  fats  and  carbohydrates. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
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Chemistry  406.     Organic  Chemistry,  Part  II 

The  work  of  this  semester  covers  the  chemistry  of  multiple  functional 
chain  compounds,  the  ring  compounds,  proteins,  vitamins,  hormones  and 
the  application  of  these  compounds  in  industry,  in  foods,  and  in  medicine. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  407.     Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis 

This  course  will  be  adapted  to  the  needs  and  preparation  of  students. 
The  work  will  be  mainly  instrument  analysis  applied  to  control  work  in 
industry,  agriculture,  and  biochemistry. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  412.     Water  Analysis  and  Purification 

This  course  covers  the  phases  of  water  inspection  analysis  and  purifica- 
tion of  value  in  safeguarding  public  and  private  water  supplies,  and  in 
securing  potable  water  from  questionable  sources.  The  work  consists  of 
field  trips  to  water  purification  plants,  sewage  disposal  plants,  board  of 
health  laboratories;  lectures  and  laboratory  experiences  in  analysis  of  water 
for  the  presence  of  harmful  materials;  the  preparation,  testing,  and  use  of 
chemicals  needed  in  treating  both  drinking  and  industrial  water. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
Physics  402.     Advanced  Electricity 

The  most  important  aims  and  purposes  of  the  course  are  as  follows:  (1) 
to  provide  a  substantial  background  of  training  in  the  fundamental  laws  and 
principles  governing  the  generation  and  uses  of  electricity;  (2)  to  develop 
skill  in  manipulating  laboratory  and  demonstration  apparatus;  and  (3)  to 
offer  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  originality  in  devising  methods  for  the 
interpretation  of  experimental  data. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  reference  readings,  writ- 
ten and  oral  reports,  laboratory  experiments  with  modern  electrical  instru- 
ments, and  construction  of  simple  electrical  devices.  Some  of  the  topics 
studied  are:  modern  concepts  of  the  electronic  structure  of  matter,  electric 
forces,  magnetic  fields,  potential  resistance,  impedance,  capacitance,  charac- 
teristics of  thermionic  vacuum  tubes. 

Prerequisite:    Physics  101  and  102. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
Physics  406.     Astronomy 

The  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science  of  astronomy.  Such  topics  as  the  following  are  considered:  motions 
of  the  earth;  time;  the  moon;  law  of  gravitation;  the  planets,  comets,  and 
meteors;  the  sun;  evolution  of  the  solar  system;  the  constellations;  distances 
and  motions  of  the  stars ;  spectrum  analysis ;  and  telescopic  observations. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
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Physics  407.     Aviation 

This  course  treats  the  topics  of  the  examinations  given  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority  for  certification  of  a  private  pilot  in  the  fields  of  pre- 
flight  aviation.   Flying  experience  is  assumed  in  this  work. 

Prerequisites:  General  college  physics,  adequate  training  in  mathe- 
matics, an  elementary  knowledge  of  radio,  meteorology,  and  naviga- 
tion. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Physics  409.     Principles  of  Radio  Communication 

Types  of  tubes  will  be  studied  in  circuits  for  which  they  have  been 
designed.  A  study  will  be  made  of  audio  and  high-frequency  amplifiers, 
rectifiers  and  power  apparatus,  oscillators,  transmitters,  antennas,  and  tele- 
vision transmission. 

Prerequisites:  General  college  physics  and  a  course  in  electrical  meas- 
urements. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Physics  410.     Physical  Principles  in  Automotive  Transportation 

This  course  deals  with  the  following  topics:  engine  theory  and  design, 
cooling  system,  ignition,  fuel  system,  motors  and  generators,  wiring  and 
lighting,  storage  battery,  and  transmission. 

Prerequisites:  General  college  physics  and  a  course  in  electrical  meas- 
urements. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Man  in  his  great  upward  struggle  from  a  primitive  to  an  advanced  way 
of  life  has  mastered  many  of  the  material  obstacles  which  have  stood  in  his 
way.  But  one  challenge  he  has  not  successfully  met.  That  challenge  lies  in 
the  improvement  of  human  relationships.  In  this  social  enterprise  are  some 
of  the  most  vital  and  unsolved  problems  confronting  him  today.  Toward 
their  solution  the  teaching  of  the  social  studies  courses  is  directed.  The  sub- 
ject matter  of  all  courses,  though  classified  as  history,  political  science, 
economics,  sociology,  and  international  relations,  is  selected  and  organized 
toward  that  common  objective.  To  train  college  students  to  become  contribu- 
tors to  the  advancement  of  human  relationships  in  their  daily  social  life, 
and  thus  become  well-adjusted  teachers  and  citizens,  is  the  department's  chief 
goal. 

The  College  High  School  offers  opportunities  for  the  observation  of  social 
studies  teaching  in  all  the  grades  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  Each 
instructor  of  the  college  department  teaches,  also,  in  the  College  High 
School,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  selection  of  subject  matter  and  the  direc- 
tion of  learning  in  accord  with  the  professional  principles  that  he  advocates. 
All  social  studies  majors  from  the  freshmen  to  the  senior  year  observe  as 
classes  and  special  groups  this  demonstration  high  school  teaching.  The 
program  of  the  senior  methods  class  is  so  arranged  in  double  periods  that 
the  entire  group  may  observe  regularly  in  the  high  school  and  then  use  the 
next  class  period  in  the  College  to  discuss  and  criticize  the  work  just  seen. 
They  are  frequently  given  the  opportunity  to  help  plan  and  evaluate  the 
lessons.  This  observation  and  participation  provides  a  series  of  professional 
experiences  that  lead  naturally  to  supervised  teaching  in  a  public  high  school. 

All  students  are  required  to  take  Social  Studies  lOOA,  lOOB,  200A  and 
200B. 

Students  majoring  in  the  department  take  courses  numbered  101,  102, 
201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402,  and  one  of  the  400  courses  offered  during  the 
six  weeks  following  the  period  of  supervised  teaching. 

The  First  Year 

The  first  year's  work  in  college  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  from  the 
point  of  view  of  orientation.  It  should  be  stimulating  in  method  and  rich  in 
content.  The  student  should  get  a  wide  vision  of  the  purposes  of  human 
life  and  conduct  in  order  that  he  may  be  helped  to  find  his  own  place  in  the 
social  order.    Fle  is  to  be  a  teacher,  a  public  servant,  "a  bearer  of  culture". 

Therefore,  a  course  in  Civilization  and  Citizenship  is  required  of  every 
first  year  student  regardless  of  major.  The  student  is  first  introduced  to  the 
many  problems  of  our  complex  modern  life  through  a  study  of  the  current 
literature  of  the  present  day.  This  provides  a  natural  transition  from  his 
work  in  high  school  in  the  related  fields  of  Problems  of  American  Democ- 
racy and  the  more  recent  aspects  of  American  history.   Having  set  his  objec- 
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lives  in  the  first  weeks  of  this  course,  the  student  then  turns  to  the  past, 
makes  a  survey  of  the  great  cultural  civilizations  to  see  what  history  has  to 
offer  for  a  better  understanding  of  these  problems.  As  knowledge  is  not 
limited  to  any  single  field,  he  turns  to  other  specialized  fields  of  study  such 
as  science,  literature,  education,  and  the  arts,  in  order  to  get  their  viewpoints 
and  contributions. 

Social  Studies  lOOA  and  lOOB.     Civilization  and  Citizenship 
For  a  description  of  these  courses,  see  pages  40-1-1. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours  each 

Social  Studies  101.     European  History:  1492-1815 

The  Protestant  Reformation,  the  spread  of  the  Renaissance  through 
northern  Europe,  the  first  great  oversea  discoveries,  the  struggle  for  colonial 
empire,  the  constitutional  struggle  of  seventeenth  century  England,  the  rise 
of  the  benevolent  despotisms  on  the  continent,  the  upheaval  in  France,  and 
the  era  of  Napoleon  with  the  inauguration  of  the  spirit  of  nationalism  are  the 
topics  studied. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  102.     European  History:  1815  to  Present 

The  industrialization  of  Europe,  the  spread  of  democracy,  the  national 
movements  in  Italy  and  Germany,  the  growth  of  imperialism,  militarism, 
and  the  intense  political  rivalries  are  studied  as  a  background  for  the  con- 
sideration of  present-day  political,  social,  and  international  problems. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

The  Second  Year 

Building  upon  the  foundations  laid  down  in  his  first  year's  work  the 
student  advances  to  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  our  economic,  political, 
and  social  structure. 

Social  Studies  200A.     Contemporary  Economic  Life 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  41. 
Social  Studies  200B.     Contemporary  Political  Life 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  41. 
Social  Studies  200C.     Contemporary  Social  Life 

Total  credit:     6  semester-hours  for  200A,  B,  and  C 

Social  Studies  201.     American  History  to  1860 

Emphasis  is  given  to  the  development  of  cultural  differences  among  the 
English  colonists,  the  causes  of  colonial  hostility  to  the  mother  country,  and 
the  American  Revolution.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  United  States  constitution  and  to  the  founding  of  the  nation. 
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The  expansion  of  the  nation  territorially,  the  progress  of  the  industrialization 
of  the  North,  the  rise  of  the  new  West,  the  new  democracy,  and  the  great 
struggle  over  slavery  bring  the  story  to  the  Civil  War. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  202.     American  History:  1860  to  the  Present 

The  Civil  War,  the  economic  growth  of  the  United  States  following 
Reconstruction,  the  difficult  political  and  social  problems  growing  out  of 
this  change,  the  increasing  interest  of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs,  and 
the  World  War  lead  naturally  to  a  consideration  of  present-day  problems. 
Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  period  since  the  first  World  War. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

The  Third  Year 

In  this  year  the  student  comes  into  his  electives,  both  in  his  own  field 
of  the  social  studies  and  in  the  fields  of  his  chosen  minors.  Courses  are 
offered  in  sociology,  political  science,  economics,  history  and  field  studies. 
All  of  these  courses  are  rich  with  materials  for  his  teaching  in  the  contem- 
porary fields  of  history,  and  especially  in  the  Problems  of  American  Democ- 
racy, a  course  offered  in  some  form  in  nearly  all  the  high  schools  in  New 
Jersey.  The  courses  for  students  majoring  in  the  social  studies  are  301 
and  302. 

Social  Studies  301.     Economics 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  student  with  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
development  and  function  of  American  economic  institutions,  the  maladjust- 
ments that  are  apparent,  and  the  changes  that  are  in  progress.  The  topics 
considered  are:  the  corporation,  banks,  capital,  industrial  and  agricultural 
production,  problems  of  consumption,  monopoly,  foreign  exchange,  market 
price,  and  the  distribution  of  wealth. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  302.     Field  Studies  in  Urban  Life 

This  is  a  field  studies  course  in  which  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Area 
is  used  as  the  laboratory  and  the  social,  economic  and  political  activities 
of  the  people  of  the  area  constitute  the  subject-matter.  The  course  is  designed 
to  furnish  first-hand  experiences  complementary  to  all  other  social  studies 
courses,  to  reveal  new  horizons,  and  to  train  the  student  in  field  work 
techniques.  Studies  are  made  of  levels  of  living,  minority  groups,  govern- 
mental services,  economic  institutions,  and  of  the  historical  and  geographic 
background  of  the  region.  There  are  ten  field  trips.  To  supplement  the  trips 
classroom  discussions,  lectures,  moving  pictures  and  other  multi-sensory  aids 
are  used. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
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The  Fourth  Year 

The  senior  has  now  arrived  at  the  crowning  year  of  his  Social  Studies 
program.  The  outstanding  course  is  The  Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies  in 
the  Secondary  Schools.  This  course  is  tied  directly  with  observation  and 
participation  in  the  College  High  School.  The  student  brings  to  bear  in 
this  field  of  work  the  principles  he  has  learned  in  his  education  courses,  and 
the  subject-matter  he  has  obtained  from  his  courses  in  the  Social  Studies. 

During  the  second  semester  comes  the  real  testing  period  of  all  his  train- 
ing. He  goes  out  to  do  his  supervised  teaching  for  a  period  of  twelve  weeks 
in  a  public  school  system.  During  this  period  he  has  frequent  visits  from 
instructors  in  both  Integration  and  Social  Studies  Departments.  The  nature 
of  this  training  is  described  in  detail  on  page  48. 

Social  Studies  401.     The  Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Secondary 
Schools 

The  course  aims  to  present  recent  tendencies  in  educational  method  in 
teaching  the  social  studies.  A  program  is  presented  containing  the  fusion 
organization  in  socialized  recitation,  the  teaching  of  current  events,  pro- 
jects in  citizenship,  and  the  use  of  the  project-problem  as  a  method  of 
teaching  history  and  civics.  A  laboratory  containing  texts  and  workbooks  in 
the  social  studies  field  is  available  to  the  students  of  this  course. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  402A  and  402B.     American  and  Comparative  Government 

The  basic  facts  and  principles  necessary  for  the  teaching  of  civics,  history 
and  the  political  aspects  of  Problems  of  American  Democracy  are  studied. 
The  first  part  is  devoted  to  American  national  government,  including  the  obli- 
gations and  rights  of  citizens,  the  suffrage,  political  parties,  the  changing 
nature  of  the  federal  system,  and  the  executive,  administrative,  legislative 
and  judicial  systems.  The  second  part  deals  with  similar  political  phenomena 
in  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  Russia. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours  each 

Social  Studies  404.     The  Philosophy  of  History 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  investigate  the  relation  of  history  to 
the  other  social  studies  and  also  the  major  attempts  to  find  the  meaning  of 
history.  A  brief  survey  will  be  made  of  the  leading  philosophies  of  history. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  407.     New  Jersey  State  and  Local  Government 

A  study  is  made  of  the  State  Constitution;  New  Jersey's  place  in  the 
federal  system;  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens;  suffrage;  political  parties; 
the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  administrative  systems;  the  courts,  the  law 
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enforcement  and  correctional  systems;  revenues  and  expenditures;  public 
health,  educational,  highway,  and  other  services;  county  and  municipal 
government;  and  other  local  political  units. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  412.     International  Government 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  an  international  community  of  states, 
their  development  and  relations  with  each  other,  and  the  machinery  which 
they  may  set  up  for  the  promotion  of  international  peace.  Among  the  topics 
studied  are  the  League  of  Nations,  the  World  Court,  the  Kellogg  Pact, 
arbitration,  armaments,  mandates,  and  current  proposals  for  world  organi- 
zation. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  413.     Economic  History  of  the  United  States 

The  great  trends  and  movements  in  agriculture,  finance,  commerce,  manu- 
facturing, transportation,  and  industrial  relations  are  traced  from  their  begin- 
nings in  the  colonial  period  to  their  contemporary  expressions  in  the  present 
crisis.  This  course  supplements,  but  it  does  not  duplicate  courses  in  the 
political  history  of  the  United  States  or  courses  in  economic  principles  and 
problems. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  414.     Modern  England 

This  course  deals  both  with  the  historical  periods  as  such  and  with  the 
influences  of  the  political,  economic,  and  social  forces  in  the  English  liter- 
ature of  the  century.  The  Napoleonic  era,  political  reform,  factory  reform, 
the  humanitarian  movement,  the  Irish  question,  the  ministries  of  Gladstone 
and  Disraeli,  and  the  interpretation  of  politics  and  literature  are  considered. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  415.     Latin-American  Relations  of  the  United  States 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  information  necessary  to  a  clear  under- 
standing and  accurate  appreciation  of  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
relations  that  have  developed  between  us  and  our  Latin-American  neighbors. 
To  achieve  this  end,  it  considers  the  geographical  conditions,  the  historical 
events,  and  the  civic  circumstances  that  have  motivated  and  directed  the 
growth  of  these  relations  and  that  will  determine  our  Latin-American  policy 
in  the  future. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  417.    American  Archaeology 

This  course  aims  to  show  that  the  New  World  of  the  early  discoverers 
was  in  reality  far  from  new.  The  course  discusses  the  prehistoric  pueblo 
dwellers  and  early  mound  builders.    The  truly  remarkable  civilizations  of 
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the  Mayas  and  the  Incas  are  examined   and   compared   with   that   of   the 

Aztecs.     North   American   tribes    of   Indians   are    also    studied    in    order   to 

evaluate  their  significant  cultures. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  419.     American  Political  Biography 

This  is  the  study  of  the  life  and  influence  of  the  leading  figures  in 
American  political  and  social  history.  It  is  the  aim  here  to  show  the  rela- 
tion of  each  of  these  characters  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  to  point 
out  how  he  influenced  the  trend  of  American  life.  The  study  includes  such 
leaders  as  Washington,  Jeff'erson,   Hamilton,   Webster,   Lincoln,   Cleveland, 

Roosevelt  and  Wilson. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  420A  and  420B.     The  European  Outlook 

This  course  is  designed  to  explain  the  conditions  and  events  which  have 
led  to  the  present  war.  The  first  part  presents  each  of  Europe's  nations  in 
the  light  of  its  traditional  influences.  In  the  second  part  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution of  1917,  the  rise  of  Fascism  and  Nazism,  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  the 
collapse  of  France,  the  Balkan  turmoil,  the  Munich  Pact,  the  present  war,  and 
prospects  of  a  democratic  reorganization  of  Europe  are  analyzed  from  the 
cultural,  economic,  and  political  point  of  view.  The  historical  perspective 
of   the   forces   contending   for   supremacy    in    Europe   today   is   emphasized 

throughout. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours  each 

Social  Studies  421.     Oriental  Civilization 

This  course  aims  to  present  the  important  contributions  to  civilization 

and  social  progress  made  in  antiquity  in  three  great  centers  of  the   Near 

East — Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  Crete.    Discussion   of  the  Oriental   culture 

pattern  is  amplified  by  visual  aids.   Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  results  of  modern 

archaeological  research  in  completing  the  picture  of  early  life  in  the  Near 

East. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  422.     Greek  Civilization 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  development  of  Greek  Civilization 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era.  The  units  of 
emphasis  are:  The  Migrations;  Life  in  the  Dark  Ages;  The  Fifth  Century 
Climax;  Alexander's  Era;  and  the  civilization  of  the  great  Hellenistic  cen- 
ters, Alexandria  and  Pergamum.  Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  Greek 
experiment  in  federal  government,  the  Achaean  League. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  423.     Roman  Civilization 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  social  changes  at  Rome  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire.  Attention  is  directed 
to  the  earliest  features  of  Roman  civilization  and  to  the  changes — political. 
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social,  and  economic — resulting  from  Etruscan,  Carthaginian,  and  Greek 
influences.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  are  discussed  with 
relation  to  their  importance  in  medieval  civilization. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  424.     Medieval  Civilization 

This  course  aims  to  trace  the  history  and  civilization  of  the  different 
races  which  wandered  about  and  finally  settled  in  Europe  during  the  Medi- 
eval period.  The  course  presents  a  careful  account  of  the  importance  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  medieval  civilization;  the  beginnings  of  modern  nations; 
the  effects  of  Arabic  learning  and  scholarship;  and  social  awakening  due 
to  the  Crusades  and  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  426A  and  426B.     Medieval  History  to  1498 

In  the  first  part  a  study  is  made  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the  political 
breakdown  of  the  imperial  principle,  such  as  the  growth  of  Christianity, 
barbarization  of  the  West  and  the  expansion  of  Islam.  Increasing  central-  j 
ization  in  France  under  the  Capetians  is  contrasted  with  the  rapid  decentral-  \ 
ization  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  growth  of  Feudalism  and  the 
Crusades  are  emphasized.  The  second  part  is  devoted  to  the  developments 
in  Western  Europe  after  1200,  stressing  political  movements,  medieval  com- 
merce, guilds,  growth  of  towns  and  cultural  changes. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours  each 

Social  Studies  427A  and  427B.     Ancient  History  to  378  A.  D. 

The  first  part  of  the  course  covers  the  Oriental  period  and  the  Greek 

through  the  Periclean  Age.   Detailed  study  is  given  the  Egyptian,  Babylonian 

and  Hittite  cultures,  and  Athenian  democracy  and  imperialism.    The  second 

part  covers  the   Hellenistic   period   from   the   rise   of  Philip   of   Macedon, 

stressing  attempts  at  federalism.   It  also  covers  all  periods  of  Roman  history, 

placing  special  emphasis  on  republican  forms  and  imperial  experiments  in 

governmental  organization  and  control. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours  each 

Social  Studies  428.     Racial  Contributions  to  American  Life 

This  course  deals  with  the  basic  problems  of  quantity,  quality,  and  dis- 
tribution of  population  and  emphasizes  the  adjustments  and  maladjustments 
which  result  from  the  interrelations  of  Negroes,  Asiatics,  and  various  types 

of  Europeans  in  the  United  States. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  429.     Present-Day  Social  Problems 

Beginning  with  a  survey  of  levels  of  living  in  the  United  States  and  their 
relation  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  income,  this  course  proceeds  with  a 
study  of  poverty  and  crime,  their  sources,  treatment,  and  prevention.   Among 
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the  topics  discussed  are:    housing,   wages,   uneniph>ynient,   physical   illness, 

accidents,  old  age,  physical  and  mental  defectiveness,  the  nature  and  extent 

of  crime,  police  and  prison  systems,  the  criminal  courts  and  methods  of 

punishment  and  reformation. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  431.  Inter- American  Affairs  in  the  Secondary  School 
Program 
This  course  is  intended  to  reveal  the  attention  to  be  given  to  Pan-Ameri- 
can affairs  in  the  organization  and  teaching  of  our  junior  and  senior  high 
school  courses  of  study.  It  presents  the  bibliography  and  source  materials 
available  to  the  teachers  who  may  be  asked  to  handle  the  growing  demand 

for  instruction  regarding  the  Americas. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  433.     American  Political  Thought 

This  is  a  survey  of  political  thinking  in  America.  It  deals  with  contem- 
porary trends  and  theories  as  they  have  emerged  from  social  and  economic 
conditions  and  as  they  are  founded  upon  the  bases  laid  down  by  such  men 
as  Hamilton,  Madison,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Marshall,  Calhoun,  Webster, 

Lincoln,  Wilson,  and  others. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  434.     Contemporary  World  Affairs 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  leading  diplomatic,  economic, 

political,  and  military  issues  before  the  world  today.   The  backgrounds  from 

which  these  international  affairs  have  evolved  are  reviewed.   A  study  is  made 

of  the  significance  of  these  issues  in  the  development   of  a   program  for 

international   co-operation  and  peaceful   living   among  the   peoples   of  the 

world. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  435A  and  435B.  The  Americas:  A  Contemporary  Political, 
Economic  and  Cultural  Survey 
The  first  part  of  this  course  deals  with  the  functions  and  purposes  of 
the  Inter-American  movement  and  its  possibilities  in  the  economic,  cultural, 
and  diplomatic  fields.  The  second  part  stresses  what  is  being  done  to  improve 
human  welfare,  promote  prosperity,  cultivate  international  friendships, 
strengthen  Western  Hemisphere  solidarity  and  establish  the  democratic  way 
of  life  throughout  the  Americas. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours  each 

Social  Studies  436.     Modern  Men  of  Ancient  Times 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  biographical  sketches  of  some  of  the 
great  leaders  of  past  ages.  The  subjects  for  discussion  are  selected  from 
all  lines  of  human  endeavor,  and  special  attention  is  given  to  their  influence 
on  the  thought  of  their  own  times  and  the  contribution  to  the  culture  of 
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the  present  day.   The  course  is  specially  recommended  to  students  who  wish 
to  know  these  leaders  as  real  persons  and  not  as  lay  figures  in  ancient  history. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  437.     The  Political  Party  System  in  the  United  States 

In  this  course  an  objective  study  is  made  of  the  dynamics  of  practical 
politics.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are:  party  organization;  the  political 
boss;  the  political  machine;  party  finances;  the  process  of  voting;  election 
laws;  primaries;  conventions;  platforms;  presidential  elections;  majority 
rule;  the  development  of  the  party  system;  sectional  politics;  the  farm  vote; 
the  labor  vote;  and  the  future  of  party  government  in  the  United  States. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  438.     The  Literature  of  American  History 

A  brief  description  of  the  material  available  for  the  study  of  American 
history  is  followed  by  class  practice  in  finding  and  using  the  primary 
sources  of  some  of  the  facts  conmionly  taught  in  schools.  Attention  is  then 
turned  to  representative  American  historians,  their  training  for  historical 
study,  the  sources  they  used,  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  they  used 
their  sources,  their  point  of  view,  their  plan  of  organization,  and  their 
present  importance. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  439.     The  Family  and  Its  Problems 

The  family  is  the  basic  institution  in  human  relationships.  This  course 
gives  a  history  of  the  family;  our  American  family  patterns;  effects  of  social 
change;  marital  patterns  of  interaction,  social  roles,  sources  of  conflicts  and 
frustration;  divorce  and  desertion;  special  problems  in  family  life;  eco- 
nomics of  children  and  the  home;  social  legislation  pertaining  to  family 
problems;  marital  adjustments;  personality  change  after  marriage;  parent- 
child  relationships;  and  personality  reorientation. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  440A  and  440B.  The  Development  of  Central  and  South 
America:  as  Colonies  and  Nations 
The  first  part  of  this  course  surveys  the  period  of  exploration  and  settle- 
ment in  the  colonies  of  South  and  Central  America.  It  traces  the  revolution- 
ary movements  that  led  to  their  independence  and  national  development  as 
Latin-American  countries.  The  second  part  studies  the  experiences  of  the 
various  Latin-American  nations  under  different  forms  of  government,  ranging 
from  absolute  dictatorships  to  "popular  front"  administrations.  It  explains 
the  economic  and  social  standards  of  living  accepted  by  the  South  and 
Central  American  people,  and  recognizes  the  contributions  they  have  made  to 
the  growth  of  Pan-Americanism  during  the  last  century. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours  each 
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Social  Studies  441.     Economic  History  of  Europe 

The  study  of  Europe  from  an  economic  point  of  view  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  the  light  of  present  European  problems  and  their  relation  to 
world  wide  conditions.  This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  economic  life  and 
development  of  Europe  from  the  emergtmce  of  the  ancient  civilizations  to  the 
beginning  of  the  modern  economic  world.  It  gives  special  attention  to  eco- 
nomic causes  that  underlie  the  dislocation  and  perplexities  of  the  last  century. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  442.     The  Far  East 

A  study  is  made  of  the  economic,  social  and  cultural  situation  of  the 
Far  East,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  historical  background  of  China 
and  Japan,  and  on  our  relations  with  the  Philippines.  Oriental  folkways, 
religion,  education,  population  shifts  and  strategic  questions  are  discussed. 
This  course  will  provide  an  approach  to  the  problems  the  United  States  must 
face  in  the  Far  East. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  443.     Youth  and  the  Community 

This  course  is  a  sociological  study  of  youth  in  its  many  relations  to  the 
community.  Special  attention  is  given  to  problems  which  arise  in  the  rela- 
tionship of  youth  and  the  community;  e.g.,  juvenile  delinquency,  conditions 
contributing  to  maladjustment,  poorly  adjusted  children,  and  educational 
and  social  agencies  involved  in  solving  youth  behaviour.  Through  the  study 
of  concrete  cases,  social  treatment  and  community  research  is  demonstrated. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  444.     The  Social  Bases  of  Human  Relations 

This  course  emphasizes  the  social  basis  of  human  nature  and  personality. 
Primary  and  secondary  groups,  folkways,  mores,  and  institutions  are  con- 
sidered. Special  consideration  is  given  to  ecological  and  community  differ- 
entials in  reference  to  poverty,  unemployment,  criminality,  incidence  of 
disease,  and  mental  derangement.  Personal  disorganization  is  studied  as  a 
process  and  social  forces  leading  to  community  maladjustment  and  social 
breakdown  are  reviewed. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  446.  Current  and  Post-War  Problems  in  Economics  and 
Government 
This  course  is  designed  to  analyze  the  relationship  of  economics  to 
government.  The  causes  and  results  of  governmental  activity  are  discussed 
in  the  light  of  their  economic  significance  and  their  bearing  on  public 
welfare. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  447.     Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  show  how  we  have  become  gradually 
conscious  of  our  world  interests  and  responsibilities,  and  the  important  role 
we  have  come  to  play  in  international  politics.  The  growing  concept  of 
world  democracy,  as  opposed  to  commercial  and  military  imperialism,  is 
stressed. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  448.     The  British  Dominions  in  the  Present  Crisis 

This  course  deals  with  the  role  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
South  Africa  are  playing  in  present  world  affairs.  Special  emphasis  is  given 
to  Canada  and  its  dual  position  as  an  American  state  and  a  part  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  449.     Teaching  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Present  Crisis 

Today's  world  crisis  calls  for  several  important  changes  in  social  studies 
programs.  It  requires  increased  emphasis  on  the  meaning  of  democracy, 
American  traditions  and  institutions,  the  causes  and  aims  of  the  war,  the 
cultures  of  Latin  America  and  the  Far  East,  world  geography,  and  programs 
for  post-war  reconstruction. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  450A  and  450B.  Applied  Economics:  Problems  and 
Policies 
The  first  part  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  economic  prin- 
ciples in  the  operation  and  guidance  of  our  everyday  economic  life.  In  the 
second  part  special  attention  is  given  to  an  understanding  of  our  broader 
economic  problems  and  the  public  policy  relating  to  them. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  451.     The  Middle  East 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  Indian  and  Moslem  civilizations.  It  shows  that 
economic  and  political  changes  alone  do  not  suffice  to  adjust  the  peoples  of 
the  Middle  East  to  twentieth  century  civilization,  and  that  many  cultural 
traditions  must  vanish  while  some  forgotten  features  of  the  past  are  to  be 
revived.  Post-war  planning  for  the  region  from  the  Near  East  through 
Persia,  India,  Burma,  Thailand  and  Malaya  to  the  Netherland  East  Indies 
is  discussed. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  453.     The  Development  of  Canada  and  Mexico 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  historical  background,  geo- 
graphical environment,  governmental  organization,  economic  behavior,  and 
social  conditions  of  the  near  neighbors  of  the  United  States.    Its  professional 
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objective  is  to  provide  the  understanding  and  appreciation  necessary  to  the 
student  and  teacher  who  may  follow  and  interpret  the  growth,  internal  and 
external,  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  454.     Post-War  Economic  Reconstruction 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  the  student  with  the  essentials 

necessary  to  appreciate  the  impact  of  reconstruction  following  the  war  upon 

existing  economic  institutions.   Emphasis  is  placed  upon  Congressional  plans 

for  reconversion,  the  post-war  public  debt  and  related  fiscal   policies;   the 

political   economy   of   regional    economic   regulations,    cartels,    and   foreign 

investments;  the  post-war  distributive  system;  international  monetary  policy; 

labor  and  social   security;    post-war   agriculture;    and   American   economic 

philosophy  as  a  national  policy.  /-     i-        ^  i 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  455.     Social  Legislation 

This  course  analyzes  the  social,  economic,  and  political  adjustments 
which  have  come  about  in  our  society  due  to  technological  progress.  The 
content  covers  such  subjects  as  public  policy  relative  to  immigration;  the 
problems  of  national  income  and  its  distribution;  labor  legislation  such  as 
the  regulation  of  wages  and  hours  of  work,  industrial  hazards  and  social 
insurance,  women  and  children  in  industry,  and  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment; social  legislation  relating  to  the  conflict  between  organized  labor  and 
capital;  public  policy  to  aid  and  protect  the  consumer;  and  an  analysis  of 
competing  philosophies  pertaining  to  industrial  and  social  progress. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Field  Studies 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Field  Studies  is  mentioned  on  page  19. 

In  general,  the  purpose  of  the  field  studies  courses  is  to  demonstrate 
to  teachers  and  administrators  that  the  true  subject-matter  of  education  con- 
sists not  merely  of  words  in  textbooks,  but  of  first-hand,  directed  experience 
with  real  things  and  real  people,  and,  furthermore,  to  train  them  in  the  use 
of  community  resources,  both  local  and  national,  for  educational  purposes. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  the  students  taking  field  studies  courses  are  either 
teachers  in  service  or  prospective  teachers  in  the  later  years  of  their  pre- 
service  preparation,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  those  who  are  trained  in 
the  principles  and  techniques  of  field  work  will  make  use  of  their  training  in 
their  local  schools  and,  in  this  way,  contribute  to  the  development  of  a  more 
realistic  and  less  academic  type  of  secondary  education  which  will  be  better 
adapted  to  the  actual  needs  of  twentieth-century  youth.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
training  of  intelligent,  socially-minded  teachers,  who  are  familiar  with  real 
situations  and  capable  of  analyzing  them  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  training 
of  efficient  well-rounded  individuals  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  first-hand 
contacts  which  field  studies  provide  are  essential  to  the  education  of  this 
type  of  teacher. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

Each  world  region  has  its  own  personality,  its  own  set  of  significant 
conditions.  A  Kirghiz  nomad,  an  Illinois  farmer,  a  Norwegian  fisherman,  an 
Amazonian  rubber  gatherer,  a  Canadian  lumberjack,  and  a  Chinese  junk 
man — each  lives  in  a  world  whose  conditions  and  outlook  are  unlike  the 
others.  To  interpret  those  earth  qualities  is  the  distinctive  function  of  modern 
geography.  Geography  in  its  dual  role  as  a  natural  and  social  science  thus 
becomes  a  task  of  interpretation.  It  has  a  field  cultivated  but  little  by  the 
other  natural  and  social  sciences.  It  has  a  point  of  view  which  is  needed 
in  any  attempt  to  analyze  modern  civilization. 

Nations  today  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  one  great  family  and  can 
no  longer  be  treated  as  totally  separate  units — whatever  happens  in  one 
corner  of  the  earth  is  now  of  interest  to  the  remainder  of  the  world.  It  is 
not  enough  to  know  that  tea  is  produced  in  China  and  the  physical  and 
economic  reasons  why;  it  is  also  necessary  to  realize  that  the  status  of  the 
industry  there  may  be  reflected  in  the  price  of  hogs  in  the  corn  belt  of  the 
United  States. 

Tariffs  and  sectionalism  are  closely  related  to  geographic  and  industrial 
conditions — New  England  wants  a  tariff  on  clothes  and  shoes  to  protect  her 
textile  mills  and  shoe  factories,  the  wool  growers  of  Ohio  want  a  tariff  on 
raw  wool,  Pennsylvania  wants  a  tariff  on  coal,  the  beet  sugar  interests  of  the 
United  States  demand  a  tariff  on  sugar,  and  western  fruit  growers  call  for  a 
tarifif  on  their  products. 

The  science  of  geography  provides  an  explanation  of  many  things,  a 
basis  of  understanding  valuable  in  every  walk  of  life  as  well  as  a  vital  part 
of  training  for  citizenship,  and  an  opportunity  for  teaching  the  good  rela- 
tions of  nations  with  each  other.  A  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the 
world  should  give  people  respect,  sympathy,  and  understanding  for  each 
other.  Almost  every  day  people  are  called  upon  to  meet  and  settle  some 
problem  that  requires  geographic  knowledge.  The  agriculturist,  the  mer- 
chant, the  mariner,  the  aviator,  the  manufacturer,  the  politician,  the  lawyer, 
the  doctor,  all  should  be  well-grounded  in  this  field.  Aside  from  its  applica- 
tion to  the  immediate  problems  of  business  and  political  life,  geography  has 
cultural  value  by  making  man  at  home  with  human  relations  and  with  his 
relations  to  nature  by  apprehending  its  beauty  and  grandeur. 

Climate  and  weather  enter  deeply  into  the  whole  fabric  of  human  life. 
Climate  pursues  us,  lives  with  us,  and  conditions  our  activities,  the  vigor  of 
our  bodies,  and  the  tone  of  our  spirits,  by  day  and  by  night,  season  by  season, 
and  year  by  year.  The  distribution  of  temperature  and  rainfall  affects  every 
human  being  from  his  birth  to  his  death,  controlling  activity  in  agriculture, 
manufacturing,  communication,  transportation;  it  also  governs  the  food, 
raiment,  and  home  of  man. 

Courses  in  the  Department  of  Geography  are  arranged  not  only  to  prepare 
teachers  of  geography  for  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  but  also  to: 
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(1)  contribute  to  the  preparation  of  science  and  other  teachers;  (2)  serve 
as  fundamental  courses  for  the  student  of  history,  economics,  and  related 
Subjects;  (3)  afTord,  as  a  part  of  general  education,  a  broad  cultural  back- 
ground for  an  understanding  of  world  affairs;  and  (4)  furnish  a  basis  for 
enjoyment  of  recreation  and  travel. 

I  For  geographical  study,  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  has  an 
ideal  location.  Almost  every  kind  of  rock  and  mineral-type  known  to  man 
is  to  be  found  here.  There  is  an  astounding  diversity  of  geological  structure 
and  physiographic  formations.  The  story  of  glaciation  is  written  across  the 
whole  area  of  Northern  New  Jersey.  Contrasted  types  of  stream,  valley,  and 
topography  are  at  one's  command.  Only  a  few  miles  to  the  east  lies  the 
coast  line  with  its  wealth  of  shore  line  features,  while  to  the  west  appear  the 
folded  ranges  of  the  Appalachians  and  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  one  of  the 
notable  works  of  nature.  New  York  City,  with  its  millions  of  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  its  splendid  harbor,  its  large  and  well-equipped  libraries 
and  museums,  its  weather  bureau,  and  its  enormous  wealth  of  industry  and 
lines  of  cormnunication,  is  less  than  an  hour's  ride  away. 

Science  lOOC  is  required  of  all  students. 

Geography  201,  202,  301,  and  302  constitute  a  minor  in  geography. 

The  First  Year 

The  work  of  the  first  year  in  geography  aims  through  a  study  of  geo- 
graphic principles  to  give  the  student  an  accurate  conception  of  the  subject 
as  a  field  of  scientific  thought;  to  give  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
geography  in  education;  to  serve  as  a  unit  of  general  culture;  and  to  estab- 
lish fundamental  concepts  of  the  subject  that  will  be  of  value  for  further 
study  in  geography. 

Science  lOOC.     Survey  of  Science — The  Earth  Sciences 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  43. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
The  Second  Year 

The  courses  for  the  sophomore  year  are  arranged  to  give  the  students  a 
thorough  grounding  in  the  physical  background  of  the  subject,  and  a  develop- 
ment of  geographic  thinking  that  will  aid  them  in  clear  reasoning  and  ex- 
pression in  working  out  the  relationships  of  man  to  his  natural  environment. 
Also  detailed  regional  studies  of  continental  areas  are  introduced  for  the 
first  time  and  more  thought  is  given  to  tlie  professionalization  of  the  subject- 
matter. 

Geography  201.     Climatology 

A  consideration  is  given  to  the  meteorological  elements,  such  as  tempera- 
tures, pressures,  winds,  clouds,  humidity,  precipitation,  and  atmospheric  dust 
which  go  to  make  up  climates.   In  the  treatment  of  the  climate,  the  aim  is  to 
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determine  (1)  its  characteristics,  (2)  its  regional  distribution,  and  (3)  its 
significance  to  life  activities.  Attention  is  given  to  the  operation  and  values 
of  the  Federal  Weather  Bureau.  Throughout  the  course  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  relationships  of  climate  to  human  affairs. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Geography  202.     Geography  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 

This  course  constitutes  a  detailed  regional  study  of  the  continents  of 
North  America  and  South  America.  North  America  is  treated  first.  It  serves 
as  an  introduction  to  and  a  desirable  foundation  for  the  study  of  other 
continental  areas.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  human  activities  in  relation 
to  their  natural  environment,  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  continents 
with  each  other  and  with  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  the  possibility  of  further 
human  utilization. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Years 

In  the  work  for  the  junior  and  senior  years  there  is  continued  emphasis 
upon  the  subject-matter  in  regional  and  economic  geography  necessary  for 
teaching  geography  in  the  secondary  schools.  Also  more  attention  is  given 
to  the  professionalization  of  the  subject-matter  than  in  either  of  the  previous 
years:  that  is,  the  techniques  of  presenting  material,  the  use  of  geographical 
tools,  and  the  problems  of  testing  are  dealt  with  in  the  treatment  of  the 
subject-matter  in  hand. 

Geography  301.     Geography  of  Eurasia 

This  course  includes  a  consideration  of  the  relief,  climate,  coastline,  and 
marginal  seas  of  Eurasia  as  a  whole,  to  be  followed  by  detailed  regional 
studies  of  Europe  and  Asia  respectively.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  activities  of  the  people  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  their  re- 
lation to  the  natural  environment. 

Credit:     4  semester -hours 
Geography  302.     Economic  Geography 

A  comprehensive  study  is  made  of  the  influence  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment upon  the  production,  trade,  and  utilization  of  the  more  important 
agricultural,  mineral,  forest,  factory,  and  sea  commodities;  of  the  develop- 
ment of  continental  and  ocean  trade  routes  and  trade  regions  of  the  world. 
The  course  affords  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  world  geography  and 
economic  geography  in  secondary  schools. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
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Other  Courses  in  Geography 
Geography  405.     Climates  of  the  World 

This  course  embraces  an  explanatory  comparison  of  the  major  types  of 
climatic  environment  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  factors 
controlling  their  distribution.  Special  attention  is  given  to  graphing,  map- 
ping, and  the  interpretation  of  climatic  data. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Geography  406.     Geology 

This  course  deals  with  the  earth  and  its  geographic,  stratigraphic,  and 
structural  development  throughout  geologic  time:  the  record  of  the  evolution 
of  life  as  interpreted  through  a  study  of  rocks  and  fossils.  Occasional  local 
field  trips  are  taken. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Geography  408.     Political  Geography 

This  course  deals  with  the  geographic  conditions  influencing  the  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  political  divisions  of  the  world.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  geographic  factors  influencing  racial,  religious,  commercial,  and  political 
adjustment  between  nations.  It  is  especially  recommended  to  students  of 
history,  economics,  and  sociology. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Geography  409.     Economic  Geography  of  the  British  Isles 

A  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  resources  of  the  British  Isles  is  given 
and  the  influence  of  the  natural  environment  upon  the  utilization  of  those 
resources  in  the  economic,  social,  and  political  development  of  the  British 
Empire. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Geography  410.     Economic  Geography  of  Caribbean  America 

This  is  a  study  and  interpretation  of  the  major  and  important  minor 
economic  areas  of  Caribbean  America  in  relation  to  the  natural  environment. 
Attention  is  also  given  to  the  historical  factors  which  have  played  a  part 
in  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  people. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Geography  411.     Geographic  Influences  in  American  History 

A  study  is  made  of  the  geographic  factors  influencing  the  development 

of   social,   economic,    and    political    life    in    America.     It  is    recommended 
especially  to  students  of  history  and  related  subjects. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Geography  412.     Geography  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  \ew  Zealand 

A  study  is  made  of  the  activities  of  the  people  of  Africa,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  in  relation  to  their  natural  environment.    Emphasis  is  placed 
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upon  the  location,  relief,  and  climate  of  the  continents.  Attention  is  given  1 
the  influence  of  geographic  factors  upon  the  post-war  adjustments  and  tl: 
possible  future  relations  of  these  countries  with  the  United  States. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Geography  413.     Economic  Geography  of  South  America 

This  course  constitutes  a  study  of  the  influence  of  the  natural  enviroi 
ment  upon  production  and  utilization  of  resources  in  the  economic,  socia 
and  political  development  of  the  various  nations  of  South  America. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Geography  414A  and  414B.     Advanced  Economic  Geography 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  influence  of  the  physical  environment  on  tl 
production  of  and  trade  in  the  more  important  agricultural  products. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Geography  416.     Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United  State 
their  past  and  present  exploitation,  their  influence  on  the  development  of  tl: 
nation,  their  conservation  and  future  use. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Opportunities  are  offered  in  the  Physical  Education  department  for  pre- 
paration in  four  fields  of  works;  physical  education  for  men,  physical  edu- 
cation for  women,  health  education  and  recreation.  A  sufficient  number  of 
courses  are  offered  in  the  various  fields  to  meet  the  state  requirements  for 
a  minor  in  Physical  Education,  for  certification  in  Health  Education  and 
for  leadership  in  recreation  and  preparation  for  Directors  of  recreation  in 
some  of  our  larger  cities. 

The  splendid  location  of  the  College  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the 
physical  education  program.  Four  athletic  fields,  seven  tennis  courts  and  out- 
door play  space,  and  two  gymnasiums  make  it  possible  to  off"er  a  wide 
choice  of  activities. 

Physical  education  is  required  for  both  men  and  women,  during  two  of 
the  four  years. 

Physical  Education  for  Men 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  department  to  provide  a  well-balanced  program  of 
vigorous  activities,  one  which  proves  pleasurable  and  satisfying  and  provides 
the  recreation  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  student. 

The  variety  of  games  and  sports  which  are  made  available  to  make  it 
possible  for  each  student  to  select  one  or  more  which  he  may  find  to  his 
liking.  While  team  sports  are  an  important  part  of  the  program,  individual 
games  which  are  more  useful  in  life  out  of  school  share  in  the  emphasis. 

The  program  consists  of  intercollegiate  sports,  intramural  sports,  and  re- 
quired physical  education  clesses.  This  program  is  conducted  for  the  benefit 
of  all  men  students.  There  is  ample  opportunity  for  every  man  in  school 
to  find  an  activity  fitted  to  his  interest  and  ability.  The  varsity  program 
includes  football,  basketball,  baseball,  track,  tennis,  wrestling  and  fencing. 

The  intramural  program  is  made  up  of  popular  games.  A  point-credit 
system  is  used  whereby  students  who  participate  throughout  the  year  are 
eligible  to  win  one  of  the  seven  "Individual  Championship"  trophies. 
Leagues  are  formed  in  all  sports,  giving  each  student  opportunity  to  belong 
to  an  athletic  team. 

Each  student  receives  a  yearly  health  examination  by  a  physician  who 
determines  the  fitness  of  the  student  for  participation  in  physical  activities. 
A  close  followup  of  any  defects  found  during  the  examination  is  made  by 
the  School  Nurse. 

The  regulation  gymnasium  costume  is  a  gray  sleeveless  shirt  and  gray 
trunks.  This  is  required  of  all  freshmen  and  sophomores  and  other  students 
who  do  not  have  four  semesters  credit  in  physical  education. 

Lockers  are  available  for  all  students.  Each  student  is  assigned  a  locker 
the  first  day  of  school.  He  must  use  the  locker  assigned  to  him  for  the 
duration  of  the  school  year.  If  it  is  necessary  to  change  a  locker  for  any 
reason  at  all,  the  assignment  of  another  locker  will  be  made  by  the  Director 
of  the  Department. 
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Physical  Education  Minor  for  Men 

A  curriculum  in  physical  education  has  been  organized  for  men  who  may 
desire  to  teach  the  subject  or  to  coach  athletic  teams  in  secondary  schools. 
This  minor  enables  the  student  to  meet  the  State  certification  requirements 
in  this  field.  It  is  not  a  prerequisite  that  men  minoring  in  the  department 
be  members  of  college  athletic  teams,  but  such  membership  is  highly  rec- 
ommended. 

Physical  education  is  gaining  more  importance  each  year  in  the  general 
education  of  students.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  teachers  who  can 
teach  physical  education  or  coach  athletic  teams  in  addition  to  their  major 
teaching  subject.  New  Jersey  laws  have  been  made  more  stringent  so  that 
physical  education  teachers  must  meet  a  requirement  of  eighteen  hours 
credit  in  this  field,  to  be  certified  to  teach  this  subject. 

Intramural  programs  in  high  schools  are  rapidly  supplementing  a  good 
part  of  the  physical  education  class  work.  One  who  minors  in  physical 
education  is  well-prepared  to  organize  and  administer  a  well-rounded  pro- 
gram of  intramural  activities  or  to  take  charge  of  required  classes  in  physical 
education. 

Two  years  of  non-credit  in  gymnasium  work  and  field  sports  are  required 
of  all  men.  Men  minoring  in  this  field  are  expected  to  aid  in  administering 
the  regular  gymnasium  and  field  sports  program  in  the  College  and  in  the 
College  High  School. 

Physical  Education  100,  Hygiene  and  Health,  2  semester-hours,  is  re- 
quired of  all  students. 

Men  minoring  in  physical  education  are  advised  to  take  courses  101, 
M201A,  M202B,  301A,  M302A,  406,  407,  and  411. 

Physical  Education  100.    Hygiene  and  Health 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  44. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Physical  Education  101.     Applied  Physiology 

This  course  is  designed  to  furnish  a  background  for  understanding  of 
hygiene  and  first  aid  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation.  Lectures  and  laboratory  procedures  are  planned  to  empha- 
size the  units  which  are  the  primary  concern  in  these  fields. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  M201A.     Coaching  of  Football 

A  careful  study  is  made  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  various  positions  of 
a  team.  The  various  systems  of  offense  and  defense  are  studied  and  coach- 
ing methods  are  emphasized.  It  is  desirable  that  students  taking  coaching 
courses  be  members  of  athletic  teams. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Physical  Education  M202A.  Coaching  of  Baseball  and  Conditioning  Tea/ns 

The  first  few  weeks  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  training  methods,  condi- 
tioning of  players,  treatment  of  injuries  and  first  aid.  The  remainder  of  the 
time  is  given  to  the  study  of  baseball.  Most  of  this  work  is  conducted  on  the 
baseball  field,  where  members  of  the  class  observe  and  participate. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  M202B.     Management  of  Athletic  Activities 

In  this  course  information  is  provided  which  will  enable  the  young 
teacher  or  director  of  physical  education  to  avoid  many  of  the  conunon 
errors  of  management.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon:  making  schedules,  care 
of  equipment,  care  of  playgrounds,  care  of  locker  rooms,  purchasing  equip- 
ment, handling  finances,  budgeting,  conduct  of  students  while  on  trips,  etc. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  301A.     Principles  and  Problems  of  Physical  Education 
(Men  and  Women) 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  scope  of  the  field  of  physical 
education.  The  philosophy,  aims,  and  objectives  are  outlined.  Many  of  the 
problems  are  outlined,  and  suggestions  are  made  which  should  prepare  the 
young  teacher  to  meet  them  successfully.  A  brief  study  of  the  history  of 
physical  education  is  made. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Physical    Education    M302A.     Organization    and    Methods    in    Physical 
Education 

The  details  of  organizing  the  units  of  the  physical  education  program 
into  its  component  parts  are  studied.  Physical  education  classes,  intramural 
programs,  tournaments  and  other  units  are  discussed.  Classification  of  stu- 
dents as  to  their  physical  ability  or  the  quality  of  their  health  is  emphasized. 
The  construction  and  use  of  lesson  plans  are  studied. 

The  student  is  required  to  assist  with  the  handling  of  gym  classes  in  the 
College  and  College  High  School.  Observations  and  reports  of  methods  used 
in  nearby  high  schools  are  required. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  M303.     Coaching  Basketball  and  Track 

During  the  first  half  of  the  semester  a  study  is  made  of  basketball. 
The  fundamentals  and  their  importance  to  team  organization  are  studied. 
Different  systems  of  offense  and  defense  are  analyzed.  The  second  half  of 
the  semester  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  each  track  and  field  event.  Practice 
and  competition  are  indulged  in  during  the  last  few  weeks. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Physical  Education  M310.     Boxing  and  Wrestling 

Boxing  and  \>Testling  are  rapidly  growing  in  favor  as  desirable  spc 
in  high  school.  This  course  provides  the  student  with  the  fundamer 
training  necessary  to  teach  these  activities  in  physical  education  classes  or 
varsity  sports. 

Credit:     2  semester-hour: 

Physical  Education  M404.     Seminar  in  Physical  Education 

This  course  is  ofifered  to  the  seniors  when  they  return  from  pract 
teaching.  Detailed  study  is  made  of  health  and  physical  education  as 
exists  in  the  secondar)"  schools  of  New  Jersey.  Trips  are  made  to  nea] 
schools  where  it  is  possible  to  observe  programs  and  facilities  in  operati 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  406.     Games  and  Game  Skills 

In  this  course  the  student  is  taught  the  rules  and  the  methods  of  play: 
numerous  games  that  are  usable  in  high  school  physical  education  p 
grams.  Such  games  as  touch  football,  soccer,  field  hockey,  softball,  b 
minton,  volley  ball,  shuffleboard,  paddle  tennis  and  archery  are  studied. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Physical  Education  407.     Safety  Education 

Safety  is  the  latest  subject  to  be  placed  in  the  curriculum  of  element; 
and  secondary  schools.  There  is  a  need  for  teachers  who  can  teach  saf 
and  organize  safety  programs.  A  study  is  made  of  the  causes  which  h< 
made  this  an  important  subject  and  of  its  place  in  our  present  day  metli 
of  living  as  well  as  of  materials  and  methods  of  safety  education. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Physical  Education  411.     School  Health  Service  Program 

Due  to  the  present  emphasis  upon  health  and  the  close  relations! 
between  Physical  Education  and  Health,  it  is  advisable  that  the  studi 
minoring  in  physical  education  should  be  well  informed  as  to  the  deta 
of  the  School  Health  Service  Program.  The  organization  and  administrati 
of  this  work  is  studied.  The  duties  of  the  school  nurse  and  the  part  which  1 
class  room  teacher  plays  in  this  important  field  of  education  are  emphasize 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Physical  Education  for  Women 

Phvsical  education  to  be  successful  must  be  pleasurable  and  satisfvii 
To  function  in  after-school  life  it  must  be  an  activity  motivated  from  with 
and  it  is  for  both  the  present  and  the  future  that  the  program  is  bui 
The  activities  offered  are  wholesome  and  interesting  to  both  high  schc 
and  college  students — an  important  point  in  a  college  training  prospecti 
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teachers  in  the  high  school  field.  While  team  sports  are  an  important  part 
of  the  program,  individual  games  and  dancing,  more  possible  for  the  life 
out  of  the  school,  share  in  emphasis.  It  is  an  aim  of  the  department,  then,  to 
ofifer  the  student  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  activities  that  are  whole- 
some, interesting,  and  practical  for  girls  and  women  as  recreation  both  as 
a  part  of  the  school  program  and  in  after-school  life.  The  importance  of 
the  physical  benefits  from  exercise  is  not  ignored.  In  such  a  program  the 
student  reaps  the  full  physical  benefits  that  result  from  exercise,  but  under 
the  more  desirable  conditions  of  whole-hearted  participation  in  play. 

For  each  woman  student  some  freedom  is  allowed  in  electing  her  own 
program.  One  period  a  week  is  a  regular  assigned  program;  the  other 
may  be  selected,  with  advice  from  the  Physical  Education  Department,  by 
the  student  from  the  field  of  activity  in  which  she  is  most  interested.  A 
selection  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester.  A  course  in  Health 
and  Hygiene,  Physical  Education  100,  is  required  in  the  freshman  year. 

An  intramural  sports  program  is  organized  by  the  Women's  Athletic 
Association  with  supervision  by  the  Physical  Education  Department.  Under 
the  system  of  inter-class  and  inter-section  competition,  each  student  has  an 
opportunity  to  become  a  member  of  an  athletic  team  and  to  become  proficient 
in  her  favorite  activity. 

Creative  Dancing  is  given  both  as  a  selective  physical  education  course 
and  as  an  extra-curricular  activity  under  the  auspices  of  Dance  Club. 

Each  student  is  given  a  yearly  health  examination  by  a  physician  who 
determines  the  fitness  of  the  student  to  participate  in  the  general  program. 

Lockers  are  available  for  which  each  student  is  required  to  supply  her 
own  lock. 

Regulation  costume  is  required  of  all  students. 

The  following  courses  may  be  selected  for  the  second  required  hour  of 
physical  education. 

Creative  Dancing,  Elementary  and  Advanced 

In  dancing  the  students  aim,  by  use  of  free  but  controlled  movement, 
to  make  the  body  into  an  instrument  capable  of  creating  and  expressing 
ideas,  feelings,  and  emotions. 

Folk  and  Character  Dancing,  Elementary  and  Advanced 

This  course  is  planned  to  acquire  fundamental  skills  in  picturesque  and 
interesting  folk  and  national  dances. 

Sports 

Fall — Volley  Ball  and  Soccer;  Winter — Basketball;  Spring — Volley 
Ball,  Baseball  Track  and  Field,  Speedball. 

Sports  are  given  in  this  course  which  appeal  to  those  liking  highly 
organized  strenuous  activities  which  have  emphasis  on  team  work. 
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Individual  and  Dual  Sports 

Tennis,  Archery,  Paddle  Tennis,  Deck  Tennis,  Badminton,  Bowling,  and 
Darts. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  become  proficient  in  some  individual  as  well 
as  team  game.   The  games  above  have  been  very  popular. 

Tap  Dancing 

Practice  is  given  in  fundamental  skills  of  clogging  and  tap  dancing,  with 
these  steps  combined  in  interesting  character  dances. 

Physical  Education  Minor  for  Women 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  students  to  be  certified  to  teach  phys- 
ical education,  the  following  courses  have  been  organized.  The  courses  are 
arranged  to  cover  the  main  activities  of  physical  education  for  girls  in  high 
school,  and  are  recommended  for  any  who  wish  to  teach  in  this  field  and 
to  assume  leadership  in  physical  education  activities  of  the  school.  It  is 
not  a  prerequisite  that  women  minoring  in  the  department  enter  into  the 
extra-curricular  athletic  activities,  but  such  participation  is  highly  desirable. 

Women  minoring  in  physical  education  are  advised  to  take  courses 
W201A,  W201B,  W202A,  W202B,  W301A,  301B,  W302A,  302B,  and  W404. 

Physical  Education  101.     Applied  Physiology 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  122. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  W201A.     Organization  of  Athletic  Activities,  Part  I 

In  this  course  the  students  begin  to  organize  activities  into  definite  pro- 
grams. The  formation  of  athletic  associations  and  coaching  and  officiating 
in  volley  ball,  hockey,  soccer,  and  basketball  are  studied  in  their  relationship 
to  the  whole  physical  education  program. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  W201B.    Sports  -  Practice,  Coaching,  Officiating,  Part  I 

The  course  is  made  up  of  practice  in  sports,  discussion  of  rules,  and 
officiating  and  actual  experience  in  coaching  and  refereeing.  The  sports  arc 
planned  in  relation  to  the  season  in  which  they  are  given. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  W202A.    Organization  of  Athletic  Activities,  Part  II 

The  organization  of  the  physical  education  program  is  continued  in  this 
course.  The  general  program  is  discussed  and  all  have  practice  in  planning 
lessons.  Play  days  and  track  meets  are  organized,  and  baseball  is  studied 
from  the  standpoint  of  coaching  and  officiating. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Physical  Education  W202B.  Sports  -  Practice,  Coaching,  Officiating,  Part  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  W2()JB. 

Credit:     2  seniester-houiji 

Physical  Education  301A.    Principles  and  Problems  of  Physical  Education 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  123. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  W301A,     Theory  and  Practice  of  Dancing 

In  this  course  students  participate:  in  creative  dancing — learning  move- 
ments and  later  putting  them  into  designs;  in  tap  dancing — learning  routines 
and  creating  simple  dances;  and  in  folk  dances — the  learning  and  teaching 
of  interesting  dances  of  dififerent  countries. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education   W302A.     Theory  and  Practice  of  Self-Testing,  Ath- 
letic Games  and  Archery 
In  this  course  students  participate  in  self-testing  activities,  athletic  games, 
and  archery.    At  least  one  hour  a  week  is  spent  in  discussing  the  adaptation 
of  these  activities  to  age  levels,  physical  abilities,  and  particular  situations. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Physical  Education  W404.     Problems 

This  course  includes  a  seminar  on  problems  discovered  durijig  the  stu- 
dent teaching  period,  lectures  and  discussion  on  evaluation  of  physical  edu- 
cation activities  in  relation  to  other  departments,  valuable  bibliography, 
movies  of  material  helpful  to  the  physical  education  program,  and  a  general 
survey  of  problems  which  the  group  feels  is  needful. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  406.     Games  and  Game  Skills 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  124. 

Credit:     2  semester-liours 
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HEALTH  EDUCATION 

One  of  the  outstanding  needs  in  the  field  of  teacher  training  is  special 
preparation  of  teachers  of  health.  In  the  present  world  crisis  we  find  health 
and  physical  fitness  to  be  a  topic  of  national  magnitude.  With  reports  com- 
ing to  us  from  draft  boards  showing  that  a  high  percentage  of  men  of  draft 
age  are  labeled  unfit  for  military  service,  we  are  forced  to  realize  that  our 
schools  have  been  doing  a  poor  fundamental  job  of  the  total  education  of 
the  individual. 

Now  as  well  as  after  the  war  there  is  a  real  need  for  teachers  trained 
to  teach  this  subject. 

It  will  be  relatively  easy  for  the  student  minoring  in  physical  education 
to  complete  the  requirements  for  minor  certification  in  health  education. 
There  are  two  courses  which  are  required  of  all  students  which  count  toward 
the  health  minor.  There  is  also  a  four  point  course  which  is  required  of 
all  physical  education  and  health  minors. 

Students  who  complete  the  following  courses  may  be  certified  to  teach 
health  in  the  secondary  schools  of  New  Jersey. 

Physical  Education  101.    Applied  Physiology 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  122. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  100.     Hygiene  and  Health  (Required  of  all  students) 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  44. 
Included  in  this  course  are  methods  in  First  Aid  care. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Science  lOOB.     Survey  of  Biology 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  43. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  301B.     Health  and  Health  Teaching,  Part  I 

Community  health.    Principles  of  healthy  community  living  as  applied 

to  family,  school   and  society   are   considered.    This   course   includes   field 

trips  to  nearby  health  and  sanitation  centers. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  302B.     Health  and  Health  Teaching,  Part  II 

First  Aid  forms  the  major  part  of  this  course  with  certification  by  the 
American  Red  Cross.  In  addition  the  organs  of  special  sense,  eye  and  ear, 
are  studied  with  the  object  of  fostering  good  eyesight  and  good  hearing. 
An  opportunity  is  afi"orded  for  testing  groups  with  modern  diagnostic 
methods. 


Physical  Education  412.    Nutrition 


Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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RECREATION 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  "seven  cardinal  principles",  American  sec- 
ndary  education  has  been  moving  unmistakably  in  the  direction  of  a  sys- 
jmatic  training  in  leisure  pursuits  for  all  young  people.  Along  with  the 
rowing  popularity  of  the  recreational  and  camping  movements  in  America 
lere  has  been  an  expanding  number  of  so-called  "extra-curricular"  activities 
arried  on  in  the  schools.  It  is  only  natural  that  as  time  went  on  and  the 
alue  of  these  activities  was  demonstrated,  the  schools  would  see  the  wisdom 
f  making  many  of  these  "extra-curricular"  activities  a  regular  part  of  the 
chool  program. 

National  commissions  have  repeatedly  included  recreational  training  in 
leir  recommendations.  The  Educational  Policies  Commission  in  its  pub- 
ication  Social  Services  and  the  Schools  says  in  part: 

"The  public  schools  of  today  have  a  large  stake  in  community  recreation, 
n  bringing  the  child  into  vital  contact  with  the  many  and  varied  experiences 
)f  living,  the  school  program  necessarily  includes  a  number  of  activities 
hiefly  because  of  their  leisure  values;  and  in  many  other  phases  of  the 
school  program  leisure  values  can  well  be  stressed.  Play  is  one  of  the  vital 
experiences  of  life;  it  is  a  medium  for  the  school  to  achieve  important  ob- 
jectives. But  even  apart  from  the  curricular  considerations,  the  schools  are 
potentially  centers  of  leisure-time  activity  because  of  their  extensive  plan 
and  personnel  resources  that  can  be  made  available  for  community  recrea- 
tional uses." 

In  many  communities  the  schools  have  taken  the  lead  in  recreational 
activities  and  have  incorporated  play  and  other  leisure  pursuits  in  all  levels 
of  the  program  including  post-school  activities  carried  on  with  school  facil- 
ities and  under  the  direction  of  school  personnel.  Many  secondary  schools 
now  supplement  the  program  of  physical  education  with  the  study  of  art, 
music,  dramatics,  shopwork  and  the  use  of  the  library,  designed  to  inculcate 
useful  leisure-time  appreciations  and  skills. 

Besides  the  need  for  specially  trained  teachers  who  can  direct  recreational 
programs  in  the  secondary  school  there  is  a  growing  demand  that  all  teachers 
have  a  certain  amount  of  skill  in  leading  such  activities  as  a  regular  part  of 
their  teaching  assignment. 

The  recreational  courses  outlined  here  are  designed  to  accomplish  tvvo 
ends  in  general:  (1)  train  teachers  who  can  serve  as  recreational  leaders 
or  directors  in  secondary  schools  and  (2)  furnish  a  certain  amount  of  re- 
creational training  for  all  teachers  to  increase  their  effectiveness  in  modern 
school  programs. 

Courses  Offered  in  Recreation 

The  student  may  qualify  for  leadership  in  Recreation  by  electing  the 
following  courses:  the  equivalent  of  201B,  202A,  202B,  301A,  302A,  302B, 
and  Physical  Education  407. 
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Recreation  201  B.     Community  Backgrounds  of  Education 

The  relation  of  the  school  to  other  community  agencies  is  stressed  in 
this  course.  Representatives  of  various  agencies  of  the  community  outline 
their  program  to  the  students  and  this  forms  the  basis  for  discussion  of 
community  organization  and  planning.  Visits  to  school  systems  that  are 
carrying  on  active  community  programs  are  made  after  adequate  preparation 
through  discussion  and  reading.  The  sociology  of  community  life  and  ele- 
mentary communitv  surveys  are  also  included.    ^     ,.        ^  , 

Lredit:     z  semester-hours 

Recreation  202 A.     Elements  of  Recreational  Leadership 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  field  of  recreational  leadership.  A 
brief  survey  is  made  of  the  various  areas  of  recreation  and  their  relation  to 
the  schools.  Primary  skills  and  techniques  are  taught  in  game  and  activity 
leadership,  party  planning,  simple  folk  dancing  and  group  singing.  The 
student  is  introduced  to  the  extensive  source  material  in  this  field. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Recreation  202B.     Elements  of  Creative  Crafts 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  a  wide  variety  of  crafts  with  ample 
opportunity  for  learning  how  to  handle  tools  and  make  useful  projects. 
Among  the  crafts  included  are  wood-working,  leather  craft,  metal  craft, 
tin-can  craft  and  puppetry.  Special  stress  is  given  to  inexpensive  and  prac- 
tical crafts  and  the  creation  of  artistic  desio^ns.    ^     ,.        ^  , 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Recreation  301  A.     Camping  Education 

The  following  topics  are  included  in  this  course:  Camping  as  a  educa- 
tional movement;  the  philosophy  of  education  expressed  in  camping;  differ- 
ent types  of  camps;  school  camping  programs;  parent-camp  relations;  safety 
in  camp;  building  a  camp  program  from  the  environment;  guidance  through 
camping;  the  literature  of  camping.  These  topics  are  supplemented  by 
visits  to  camps  and  discussions  with  experienced  camp  leaders.  This  course 
is  sometimes  offered  in  an  actual  camp  situation. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Recreation  302A.     Nature  Recreation 

This  is  a  field  course  designed  to  furnish  the  student  with  an  introduction 
to  the  vast  field  of  nature  lore  and  the  relation  it  has  to  recreation  and 
education.  The  simple  and  interesting  facts  about  nature  are  taught  with 
liberal  instruction  in  nature  crafts  and  projects  that  can  be  carried  on  in 
any  environment.   Field  trips  form  a  large  part  of  the  course. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Recreation  302B.     Practice  in  Recreational  Leadership 

Under  supervision  the  student  engages  in  recreational  leadership  either 
on  a  play-ground  or  in  a  camp  and  has  an  opportunity  to  apply  the  skills 
and  principles  acquired  previously.  This  practical  experience  forms  the 
basis  for  a  report  and  discussion.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

History 

In  1908  the  institution  first  began  its  teacher-education  as  a  two-year 
Normal  School.  In  1927,  by  act  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  it 
was  changed  to  a  State  Teachers  College  with  four-year  curricula  lead- 
ing to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  certification  to  teach  in  the  secon- 
dary schools  of  the  State.  The  College  is  unique  among  teacher-training 
institutions  in  that  it  offers  training  for  secondary  school  teachers  only. 
Ihat  the  College  might  better  serve  teachers  in  service,  extension  courses 
were  instituted  in  1929  and  summer  sessions  in  1930.  The  fact  that 
hundreds  of  teachers  in  service  registered  in  these  programs  annually 
shows  the  wisdom  of  the  State  Department  in  instituting  them.  The 
majority  of  these  teachers  held  Bachelor's  degrees,  and  they  wished  to 
continue  their  preparation  and  receive  graduate  credit  for  their  work. 
They,  therefore,  requested  that  the  College  offer  courses  for  graduate 
credit.  To  meet  this  demand,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  recom- 
mended and  the  State  Board  of  Education  voted  in  June,  1932,  that  such 
work  be  offered  and  the  College  be  empowered  to  grant  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  Graduate  courses  were  first  offered  at  the  State  Teach- 
ers College  at  Montclair  in  the  summer  of  1932  and  have  been  offered 
in  all  regular  and  summer  sessions  since.  There  are  now  more  than 
four  hundred  students  matriculated  in  the  graduate  department. 

Location 

The  College  is  located  on  the  northern  edge  of  Upper  Montclair 
about  three  miles  from  Montclair  Center.  The  campus  is  on  the  boun- 
dary line  between  Essex  and  Passaic  Counties.  Valley  Road,  the  main 
thoroughfare  between  Montclair  and  Paterson,  bounds  the  campus  on 
the  east;  to  the  west  is  the  ridge  of  Watchung  Mountain;  to  the  north 
are  Great  Notch  and  Paterson;  to  the  south,  Montclair,  Newark,  and  the 
Oranges. 

The  College  may  be  reached  by  the  Lackawanna  Railroad,  thence  by 
bus  to  the  campus;  by  the  Erie  Railroad  to  Montclair  Heights  Station; 
and  by  bus  from  most  of  the  cities  in  Northeastern  New  Jersey. 

Library 

A  library  of  more  than  47,000  volumes  is  situated  on  the  main  floor 
of  the  College  Hall.  In  addition,  a  Textbook  Exhibit  of  more  than 
2,500  volumes  and  a  collection  of  Courses  of  Study  from  states,  coun- 
ties, and  cities  throughout  the  country  are  available.  Approximately  200 
periodicals  are  received  currently. 

The  Teaching  Aids  Service,  a  department  of  the  College  Library, 
compiles  and  publishes  lists  of  audio-visual  aids  in  various  subjects 
which  students  and  graduates  of  the  College  may  borrow  for  classroom 
use. 
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Living  Accommodations 

During  the  College  year  graduate  students  are  accommodated  in  the 
dormitories  whenever  possible.  The  rate  for  the  Summer  Sessions  is 
$12  a  week  including  room,  breakfast,  and  dinner. 

Administration 

The  direction  of  graduate  work  is  in  charge  of  two  committees:  an 
Administrative  Council  which  consists  of  the  President  of  the  College, 
the  Dean  of  Instruction,  the  Registrar,  and  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments; and  a  Graduate  Committee  appointed  by  the  President. 

Purposes  I 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is  a  professional 
school  devoted  to  the  interests  of  secondary  education.  This  definite 
objective  is  the  controlling  factor  in  the  development  of  the  curricula, 
teaching  procedures,  extra-curricular  activities,  and  college  spirit,  and 
tends  to  unify  all  the  activities  of  the  college — professional,  cultural, 
and  social. 

Graduate  courses  are  organized  to  serve  the  purposes  of  two  groups 
of  students: 

Those  who  wish  to  matriculate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts:    j 

Graduates  of  liberal  arts  and  professional  colleges. 

Secondary  teachers,  supervisors,  principals,  and  other  school 
administrators. 

Those  who  do  not  wish  to  matriculate  for  the  degree: 

Students  who  hold  graduate  degrees  but  wish  to  continue  their 
professional  preparation. 

College  graduates  who  wish  to  obtain  secondary  school  certifi- 
cation. 

Students  who  are  matriculated  in  other  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  plan  to  transfer  their  credits. 

Students  taking  courses  for  cultural  purposes  without  refer- 
ence to  credit. 

Organization 

The  work  is  so  organized  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  wish 
to  do  full-time  work  and  of  those  who  are  teaching  and  wish  to  take 
courses  in  the  late  afternoon,  evening,  or  on  Saturday  morning.  The 
courses  in  the  Part-Time  and  Extension  Division  and  Summer  Sessions 
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are  given  by  members  of  the  college  staflf  and  are  granted  resident 
credit.  It  is  thus  possible  for  a  teacher  in  service  to  earn  the  Master's 
degree  without  taking  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  teaching  position. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  candidates  lacking  secondary 
certification,  most  of  the  professional  courses  required  for  certification 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  can  be  taken  on  the  graduate  level. 

Inasmuch  as  no  graduate  credit  is  given  for  supervised  student-teach- 
ing, graduate  students  from  liberal  arts  colleges  spend,  as  a  rule,  at 
least  a  college  year  and  a  summer  term  to  meet  the  State  Requirements 
for  certification  and  the  academic  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree. 
The  time  required  depends  upon  the  character  and  amount  of  under- 
graduate credits. 

State  Certification  Requirements 

In  order  that  the  prospective  candidate  may  check  his  own  certifi- 
cation needs,  the  following  excerpts  are  quoted  from  the  requirements 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  pertaining  to  certification  to  teach  in 
the  high  schools: 

(1)  "A  college  degree  with  a  credit  of  twelve  units  in  English 
language  and  literature,  twelve  units  in  social  studies,  and  six 
units  in  science. 

(2)  "For  endorsement  on  the  certificate,  thirty  credits  in  a  major 
teaching  field  and  eighteen  credits  in  a  minor  teaching  field. 
In  place  of  one  minor  teaching  field  two  minors  may  be  pre- 
sented with  not  less  than  twelve  credits  in  each. 

(3)  "Eighteen  credits  in  the  study  of  secondary  education  includ- 
ing Health  education,  3;  Educational  psychology,  3;  Aims 
and  organization  of  secondary  education,  3;  Principles  and 
techniques  of  teaching  in  the  high  school,  3;  Curriculum  or- 
ganization and  courses  of  study  in  one  endorsed  teaching 
field,  3;  elective,  3. 

(4)  "A  candidate  who  has  not  completed  in  the  department  of 
education  of  an  approved  college  the  requirements  for  this 
certificate  must  secure  in  one  approved  teachers  college  or 
department  of  education  of  an  approved  college  or  university 
the  remainder  of  the  requirements. 

(5)  "Every  candidate  for  a  teacher's  certificate  who  has  not  had  at 
least  one  year  of  approved  teaching  experience  must  also  pre- 
sent evidence  of  150  clock  hours  of  approved  student-teach- 
ing under  supervision  satisfactory  to  the  State  Board  of 
ELxaminers." 
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Matriculation 

The  committee  on  admission  for  each  applicant  consists  of  the  Dean 
of  Instruction  and  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  candidate 
wishes  to  do  his  major  work.  Final  action  on  applicants  is  vested  in  the 
Administrative  Council. 

Application  blanks  for  admission  to  graduate  work  may  be  secured 
from  the  Dean  of  Instruction. 

0£6icial  transcripts  of  undergraduate  work  must  accompany  the 
written  application.  No  action  is  taken  until  such  transcripts  are 
received. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  application  blank  and  the  transcripts  of 
undergraduate  work,  the  student  is  asked  to  have  personal  conferences 
with  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  major,  and  with 
the  Dean  of  Instruction.  These  conferences  are  a  prerequisite  to 
the  action  of  the  committee  on  admission.  The  student  is  notified  in 
writing  as  to  whether  he  has  been  accepted. 

Students  may  consult  Heads  of  Departments  between  the  hours  of 
9  and  12,  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  opening  of  the  Fall  and  of  the 
Spring  Semester  of  the  Part-Time  Division,  and  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  Summer  Session. 

Advanced  Credits 

Not  more  than  eight  semester-hours  of  graduate  work  from  other  in- 
stitutions may  be  offered  toward  the  Master's  degree. 

Those  who  wish  to  offer  credits  earned  at  other  graduate  schools  be- 
fore their  matriculation  here  must  submit  official  transcripts  of  these 
credits. 

Candidates  who  wish  to  take  work  at  other  graduate  schools  after 
their  matriculation  here  must  first  secure  written  permission  from  the 
head  of  the  department  concerned  at  Montclair,  if  credits  so  gained  are 
to  be  applied  toward  the  Master's  degree. 

Not  more  than  eight  semester-hours  of  credit  will  be  granted  for 
work  taken  prior  to  matriculation.  For  this  reason,  candidates  should 
apply  for  matriculation  before  the  completion  of  that  amount  of  work. 

Requirements 

Thirty-two  semester-hours  of  graduate  credit  are  required  for  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree. 

Each  student  selects  a  major  field  in  which  he  must  complete  such 
courses  as  are  prescribed  by  his  committee. 

Each  department  except  that  of  Integration  requires  at  least  thirty 
semester-hours  of  credit  in  its  field  as  a  prerequisite  to  matriculation. 
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After  matriculation,  the  Integration  department  requires  twenty-four 
semester-hours  in  its  field;  all  other  departments  require  a  minimum 
of  eighteen  semester-hours. 

For  graduates  of  teachers  colleges,  at  least  six  semester-hours  of  the 
required  total  must  be  taken  in  the  department  of  Integration.  The 
amount  of  such  work  required  of  graduates  of  other  colleges  is  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  courses  needed  for  certification.  Integration 
503  is  required  of  all  students  matriculated  in  the  graduate  department. 

Four  of  the  total  credits  may  be  satisfied  by  a  thesis  which  meets  the 
approval  of  the  Graduate  Committee. 

Students  not  submitting  a  thesis  take  a  department  examination, 
which  may  be  both  written  and  oral.  This  examination  is  given  by  the 
department  in  which  the  student  does  his  major  work.  No  academic 
credit  is  given  for  this  examination. 

An  average  of  "B"  or  better  is  required  for  work  submitted  for  the 
Master's  degree.    No  credit  is  given  for  work  below  "C". 

With  the  exception  of  those  graduates  majoring  in  Administration 
and  Supervision  or  in  Personnel  and  Guidance,  a  prerequisite  to  the 
conferment  of  the  degree  is  the  fulfillment  of  all  State  requirements  for 
certification  to  teach  the  major  subject  in  the  high  school. 

Students  who  desire  to  meet  the  State  requirement  in  Supervised 
Student  Teaching  must  register  for  that  course  with  the  Registrar  of  the 
Summer,  Part-Time  and  Extension  Division. 

Work  for  the  degree  must  be  completed  within  five  years  of  the  date 
of  matriculation.  Candidates  must  file  with  the  Registrar  an  application 
for  conferment  of  the  degree  before  January  second  of  the  college  year 
in  which  the  work  is  to  be  completed.  Application  blanks  for  this  pur- 
pose may  be  secured  from  the  Registrar.  The  burden  of  responsibility 
for  the  request  rests  with  the  candidate.  This  is  of  special  significance 
to  the  teacher  in  service  who  may  have  distributed  the  graduate  work 
over  four  or  five  years. 

General  Restrictions 
No  credit  is  granted  for: 

1.  Correspondence  work. 

2.  Junior-college  courses. 

3.  Graduate  courses  with  mark  below  "C". 

4.  Supervised  teaching. 

5.  More  than  eight  semester-hours  of  graduate  credit  taken  prior  to 
matriculation. 

6.  The  comprehensive  departmental  examination. 
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Fees 

Six  dollars  ($6.00)  a  semester-hour  credit  for  residents  of  New  Jersey. 

Eight  dollars  ($8.00)  a  semester-hour  credit  for  non-residents  of  New 
Jersey. 

Diploma,  three  dollars  ($3.00). 

Registration  fee,  one  dollar  a  semester. 

Supervised  Student  Teaching  (if  required),  forty-eight  dollars 
($48.00). 

Dormitory  fees  including  room,  breakfast  and  dinner  for  a  summer 
session,  $12.00  a  week. 

The  Master's  Thesis 

Students  writing  a  thesis  must  register  with  the  Dean  of  Instruction 
for  course  Graduate  500,  Seminar  and  Thesis. 

The  following  information  is  of  aid  to  students  submitting  Master's 
theses : 

a.  Choice  of  Topic  and  Plan  of  Research. 

Each  student  submitting  a  thesis  shall  discuss  the  choice  of  topic 
and  the  plan  for  doing  the  work  with  the  head  of  the  department 
in  which  he  is  specializing.  As  soon  as  he  has  chosen  the  topic 
and  has  made  tentative  plans  for  his  research,  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment appoints  a  sponsor  who  acts  as  his  guide. 

b.  Presentation  of  Plan. 

Each  student  submitting  a  thesis  shall  present  in  detail  his  plan 
of  research  and  thesis  organization  before  a  seminar  composed  of 
graduate  students,  sponsors,  the  heads  of  departments,  and  the 
Dean  of  Instruction. 

c.  Mechanics  of  the  Thesis. 

Standard  for  such  mechanical  details  as  paging,  diagrams,  ref- 
erences, bibliography,  titles,  etc.,  are  set  by  the  Graduate  Commit- 
tee.  The  Librarian  shall  be  consulted  as  to  bibliographic  form. 

d.  Submitting  the  Thesis. 

As  soon  as  the  thesis  is  completed,  a  typewritten  copy  is  submitted 
to  the  sponsor.  If  he  approves  it,  he  submits  it  to  the  Reading 
Committee  at  a  date  no  later  than  four  weeks  before  the  date  of 
graduation.  If  approved  by  the  Reading  Committee,  it  is  returned 
to  the  candidate,  who  makes  such  changes  as  have  been  recom- 
mended and  presents  three  typewritten  copies  to  the  head  of  the 
department  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  date  of  graduation.  Final 
acceptance  rests  with  the  Administrative  Council. 

e.  An  acceptable  thesis  shall  show  evidence  that: 

1.  The  candidate  has  comprehended  the  essentials  of  his  prob- 
lem, followed  a  well-organized  plan  of  work,  and  offered  satis- 
factory solutions. 
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2.  The  candidate  has  made  an  independent  and  intensive  study  of 
his  problem. 

3.  The  candidate  has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  litera- 
ture of  his  subject. 

4.  The  candidate's  conclusions  are  justified  by  his  findings. 

5.  The  candidate  has  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  research 
methods. 

6.  The  thesis  is  not  a  duplicate  of  a  similar  study. 

7.  The  data  involves  a  sufficient  fund  of  information  to  make  the 
findings  signficant. 

8.  The  thesis  is  of  definite  value  to  the  teaching  profession. 

Fields  of  Work 

Majors  in  graduate  work  are  offered  in  the  fields  of  Administration 
and  Supervision,  Biology,  English,  Mathematics,  Personnel  and  Guid- 
ance, Physical  Science,  Science,  and  Social  Studies.  In  each  curriculum 
there  is  a  core  of  educational  courses  and  major  subject-matter  courses. 
The  amount  of  each  type  depends  on  the  candidate's  undergraduate 
work  and  is  determined  by  the  student's  graduate  committee.  The  work 
in  Administration  and  Supervision  and  in  Personnel  and  Guidance  is 
limited  largely  to  professional  courses  in  order  to  meet  the  State  certi- 
fication requirements. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

Graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  English  is  designed  to  enable 
the  teacher  of  English  in  the  secondary  school  to  understand  more  fully 
(1)  the  contribution  which  the  literature  of  Great  Britain  and  America 
can  make  to  the  lives  of  high  school  students,  and  (2)  the  most  effec- 
tive methods  of  teaching  high  school  students  to  read,  to  listen,  and  to 
express  themselves  in  speech  and  writing. 

Graduate  work  in  English  offers  training  in  increased  critical  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  major  writers  of  England  and  America, 
both  pre-modern  and  contemporary,  whose  work  may  be  meaningful  to 
high  school  students;  in  knowledge  of  the  ways  in  which  language  func- 
tions in  individual  expression  and  social  communication ;  in  understand- 
ing of  the  relationships  between  "literature"  and  the  other  arts;  and  in 
knowledge  of  recent  research  and  experimentation  which  may  improve 
the  teaching  of  English  in  the  secondary  school. 

Graduate  work  toward  the  Master's  degree  in  English  presupposes  an 
undergraduate  major  in  English.  As  the  undergraduate  trainings  of 
graduate  students  vary  widely,  an  individual  course  of  study  is  made 
out  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  for  each  graduate  student. 

All  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  English  must  pass  a  com- 
prehensive examination  before  they  are  granted  the  degree.  More  de- 
tailed information  concerning  this  examination  will  be  furnished  upon 
request  to  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

The  candidate  may  elect  to  write  a  thesis  upon  some  subject  that  will 
have  professional  worth  in  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  high  school; 
but  the  writing  of  a  thesis  is  not  required  by  the  Department. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Engush  502.     Victorian  Poetry 

The  most  important  English  poets  who  wrote  during  the  transition 
from  the  Victorian  to  the  modern  period  are  read  and  discussed.  An 
important  feature  of  the  course  is  the  analysis  and  appreciative  reading 
of  the  lyric  poetry  of  Rossetti,  Swinburne,  Hardy,  Bridges,  G.  M.  Hop- 
kins, Francis  Thompson,  A.  E.  Housman,  Kipling  and  W.  B.  Yeats. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  503.     Geoffrey  Chaucer  and  His  Times 

Some  of  the  works  of  Chaucer  are  read  rapidly,  others  studied  inten- 
sively, so  that  the  students  may  acquire  a  broad  general  understanding 
of  Chaucer's  place  in  the  history  of  English  literature  as  well  as  facility 
in  reading  and  interpreting  the  medieval  text  of  his  stories. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Encush  505.     Philosophy  and  English  Poets 

This  course  is  designed  to  show  the  dependence  of  such  English  poets 
as  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats,  Tennyson,  and  Browning 
upon  the  philosophical  thinking  of  their  day.  The  course  aims  to  pro- 
vide a  philosophical  background  for  the  reading  of  teachers  of  modern 
literature  and  for  the  interpretation  of  much  of  the  poetry  which  they 
teach  in  high  school. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  506.     John  Milton 

This  course  has  for  its  primary  aim  the  understanding  and  evaluation 
of  Milton's  poetry.  Contributory  to  this  end  are  the  following  topics: 
the  Puritan  struggle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty;  the  growth  of 
science  in  the  seventeenth  century;  the  life,  personality,  and  prose  writ- 
ings of  Milton;  his  literary  heritage  and  influence;  comparison  of 
Milton  with  the  Cavalier  Metaphysical  poets. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
English  507.     Critical  Writing 

This  course  evolves  a  body  of  critical  principles  for  judging  art  and 
literature,  and  provides  training  in  the  writing  of  criticism,  ranging 
from  comments  upon  pupils'  themes  to  a  full  and  comprehensive  essay 
upon  the  work  of  some  outstanding  author. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  510.      Edmund  Spenser 

This  course  studies  the  "Poet's  Poet"  of  Elizabethan  England,  devot- 
ing special  attention  to  his  exquisite  melodious  art,  his  "roots"  in  the 
literary  Renaissance  of  Italy,  France,  and  England,  and  the  aesthetic 
Spenserian  tradition  in  later  English  verse,  notably  in  the  Romantic 
and  Victorian  eras.  In  comprehending  the  great  Elizabethan,  the  student 
enriches  his  knowledge  of  over  five  centuries  of  a  vital  poetic  tradition. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  511.     The  History  of  Literary  Criticism 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  chief 
doctrines  of  the  great  critics  from  Aristotle  to  Arnold  and  to  correlate 
these  critical  doctrines  with  the  outstanding  writings  of  each  age.  By 
such  a  study  it  is  possible  for  the  student  to  evaluate  the  historical  in- 
terrelations of  expert  criticism  and  literary  production.  A  basic  text  is 
used,  but  much  of  the  information  is  gleaned  from  source  materials. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  512.     The  Growth  and  Structure  of  the  English  Language 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  the  high  school  teacher  understand 
the  structure  of  modern  Ejiglish,  one  of  the  most  complicated  of  con- 
temporary tongues.  Through  an  analysis  of  the  historical  evolution  of 
our  language,  the  student  discovers  the  reasons  for  many  of  the  seem- 
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ingly  illogical  and  arbitrary  characteristics  of  modern  English  spelling, 
grammar,  and  morphology. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
English  513.     The  Renaissance 

This  course  deals  with  Petrarch  and  the  humanists ;  Boccaccio  and  the 
Novelle;  the  House  of  the  Medici,  Savonarola,  the  Popes;  Machiavelli 
and  The  Prince;  Cellini  and  the  Autobiography ;  Castigilione  and  The 
Cowr^ier ; Boiardo,  Pulci,  Ariosto,  and  the  romantic  epic; the  drama; the 
art  of  Da  Vinci,  Botticelli,  Michelangelo,  Raphael,  Titian,  and  others; 
Rabelais  and  the  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel;  Cervantes  and  Don 
Quixote;  Ronsard  and  the  French  Pleiade. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
English  514.     Origin  and  Development  of  the  Arthurian  Legend 

This  course  deals  with  the  vague  and  tentative  beginnings  of  the 
Arthur  story  in  early  chronicle  and  legend;  with  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's 
pseudo-historical  and  Chretian  de  Troyes's  romantic  treatments;  with 
the  great  medieval  recapitulations  of  Gottfried  von  Strassburg,  Wolfram 
von  Eschenback,  and  Sir  Thomas  Malory;  with  the  Victorian  retellings 
of  Tennyson,  Arnold,  and  Morris;  with  the  musical  adaptations  of 
Wagner;  and  with  the  modern  versions  of  E.  A.  Robinson.  It  includes 
a  detailed  history  of  the  development  of  the  legend  in  its  divers  forms. 

English  515.     Robert  Browning  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Browning's  characteristic  shorter  poems  are  recalled  or  studied  in 
order  to  define  his  fundamental  ideas  as  a  writer.  This  is  followed  by  a 
study  of  his  longer  poems  and  dramas:  the  "soul-studies",  Pauline, 
Paracelsus  and  Sordello;  the  dramas,  Strafford,  Pippa  Passes,  A  Blot  in 
the  'Scutcheon,  Colombe's  Birthday,  and  In  a  Balcony;  the  translations. 
The  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus,  and  Balaustions  Adventure;  and 
Browning's  masterpiece,  The  Ring  and  the  Book.  These  works  are 
studied  for  their  literary  and  philosophical  values,  as  showing  the  de- 
velopment of  Browning  as  man,  poet,  and  philosopher,  and  as  a  reflec- 
tion of  certain  phases  of  nineteenth-century  life  and  thought. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  516.     Language  Problems  in  the  English  Curriculum 

This  course  reviews  the  several  theories  of  language  and  studies  the 
problem  of  meaning  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  suitable  technique  for  the 
interpretation  of  prose  and  verse.  This  technique  is  then  applied  to  the 
problems  of  reading,  of  composition,  of  speech,  and  of  appreciation  of 
literature.  The  course  has  two  aims;  to  increase  the  student's  own  skill 
in  dealing  with  language,  and  to  increase  his  effectiveness  in  teaching. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  517.     Recent  Research  and  Experiment  in  the  Teaching  of 
English 
This  course  analyzes  and  evaluates  current  research  in  the  fields  of 
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language,  literature,  and  composition  relevant  to  the  teaching  of  English 
in  the  high  school,  and  examines  critically  recent  experimentation  in 
methods  of  teaching  English.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  student  any  recent  knowledge  and  experience  which  may 
throw  light  on  the  problems  of  English  teaching  in  secondary  schools 
and  to  evaluate  tendencies  in  this  field.  The  course  is  conducted  as  a 
seminar. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  518.     The  Major  Romantic  Poets 

This  course  studies  the  work  of  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  Keats.  It  devotes  especial  attention  to  the  poems  which  are 
best  adapted  for  the  reading  of  high  school  students. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  519.     English  in  the  Modern  High  School 

This  is  a  seminar  in  which  the  methods  and  materials  requisite  to  the 
development  of  a  program  in  the  language  arts  (listening,  speaking, 
reading,  and  writing)   are  considered. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 
English  401.     The  Teaching  of  English  in  the  Secondary  School 

Techniques,  courses  of  study,  grade  placement,  and  demonstration  of 
teaching  precedures  in  the  high  school  are  considered  in  this  course. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Engush  402     Survey  of  British  Literature  to  1798 

This  course  draws  together  into  a  systematic  narrative  the  story  of  the 
development  of  English  literature  from  the  beginnings  to  the  romantic 
triumph  of  1798. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Engush  406.     The  Modern  Novel 

Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  British  and  American  novels  since 
1870,  and  the  important  tendencies  of  present-day  prose  fiction  are 
explored. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  407.     British  and  American  Biography 

Both  the  old  and  new  types  of  biography  are  read  and  studied  in  this 
course,  with  emphasis  upon  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  408.     Creative  Writing 

Students  in  this  course  attempt  seriously  the  standard  literary  forms 
in  prose  and  verse. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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English  409.     The  Teaching,  and  Appreciation  of  Poetry 

This  course  aims  to  make  clear  the  inherent  qualities  of  poetry  as  a 
vital  expression  of  human  living  and  as  an  art  form. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  410.     Major  Speech  Disorders 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  speech  correction  dealing  with  the 

treatment  of  stuttering,  cleft  palate,  spastic  speech,  and  other  major 

disorders.                                                                Credit:  2  semester-hours 

English  413.     Modern  Poetry 

This  course  deals  with  the  work  of  contemporary  poets,  both  British 
and  American.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  414.     Public  Relations  and  School  Publicity 

This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  to  direct  a  publicity 
program,  to  develop  a  student  staff  for  such  a  program,  and  to  prepare 
copy  for  professional  newspapers. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  417.     Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech 

This  course  studies  the  objectives  of  speech  education,  modern  trends 
in  instruction,  speech  textbooks  and  teaching  materials,  and  the  integra- 
tion of  speech  with  other  academic  departments  of  study. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  419.     Grammar  for  Teachers 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  history  and 
development  of  English  grammar  which  will  be  useful  to  teachers  of 
English.  The  course  investigates  recent  research  of  professional  value 
in  this  connection.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  420.     High  School  Classics 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  the  individual  student  to  fill  in 
the  gaps  in  his  reading  and  study  of  literary  works  taught  in  New  Jersey 
high  schools.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  421.     The  Short  Story 

This  course  traces  the  history  of  the  short  story  as  an  evolving 
literary  form,  emphasizing  the  productions  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  422.  Seventeenth  Century  Literature 

This  course  covers  the  period  from  Donne  through  Dryden.  It  deals 
with  Jacobean  and  Restoration  drama;  the  Jonsonian,  Metaphysical  and 
Restoration  lyric;  the  prose  of  Browne,  Walton,  Donne,  Taylor,  Hobbes, 
Burton,  and  Bunyan;  the  prose  and  verse  of  Milton;  the  prose  and 
verse  of  Dryden.  Credit:   2  semester-hours 
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English  426.     The  Victorian  Novel 

This  is  an  intensive  unit  of  work  on  the  novel  in  Victorian  England. 
Novels  studied  in  the  high  school  are  treated  professionally  in  class. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  427.     Theatre  and  Society 

Dramatic  expression  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks  to  the  pre- 
sent is  studied  carefully  to  analyze  social,  political,  and  ethical  trends 
as  they  are  reflected  in  the  drama. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  430.     Reading  in  Secondary  Schools 

After  examination  of  recent  research  concerning  reading  activities  of 
various  age  levels,  the  class  undertakes  to  evaluate  methods  devised  to 
develop  reading  skills,  increase  vocabularies,  and  improve  the  compre- 
hension of  secondary  school  students. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  431.     Shakespeare 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  chief  comedies,  tragedies,  and  chronicle 
plays  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  staging  both  in  Eliza- 
bethan and  modern  theatres.  Credit :     4  semester-hours 

English  432.     The  Development  of  the  Drama 

The  development  of  the  drama  is  studied  in  all  periods  from  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  through  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  to  the 
beginning  of  modern  drama  with  Ibsen.  Credit :     2  semester-hours 

English  435.     Play  Production 

This  course  deals  with  the  theory  and  art  of  play  production  includ- 
ing the  process  of  staging,  lighting,  costuming,  and  producing. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  438.     Masters  of  American  Literature 

Significant  American  writers,  including  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Emerson, 
Whitman,  and  Mark  Twain,  are  studied  to  discover  their  contributions 
to  American  life.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  439.     Contemporary  American  Literature 

This  course  studies  the  major  authors  and  literary  movements  in 
America  during  the  contemporary  period        Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Engush  440.     The  English  Novel  from  Defoe  to  Scott 

After  a  brief  preliminary  examination  of  the  medieval,  the  Eliza- 
bethan and  the  seventeenth  century  anticipations  of  the  novel,  the  de- 
Telopment  of  English  fiction  from  Defoe  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  studied. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Engush  441.     Medieval  Epic,  Saga,  and  Romance 

This  course  deals  with  the  chief  medieval  epics,  sagas,  and  romances 
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from  the  literatures  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Ireland,  Iceland, 
Wales,  and  Italy  in  modern  English  translation. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  442.     American  Literature 

This  chronological  survey  examines  American  literature  to  observe 
its  reflection  of  the  political,  social,  and  ethical  principles  of  the 
American    people.  Credit:     4  semester-hours 

English  443.     Modern  Drama 

An  historical  survey  of  trends,  dramatists,  plays,  and  accomplish- 
ments from  Ibsen  to  the  latest  prize  plays  on  Broadway  provides  back- 
ground for  this  course.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  445.   Eighteenth  Century  Literature 

Major  essayists,  poets,  dramatists,  novelists,  and  letter  writers  are 
read  and  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  thought,  life,  and  literary  movements 
of  their  own  time  and  of  their  significance  for  the  present  generation. 
Authors  studied  include  Addison,  Steele,  Defoe,  Swift,  Goldsmith, 
Sheridan,  Gray,  Johnson,  Boswell,  Cowper,  Richardson,  Fielding, 
Sterne,  Smollett,  and  Burke.  High  school  classics  receive  special 
attention.  Credit:  2  semester-hours 

English  446.     The  One- Act  Play 

This  course  studies  the  one-act  play  as  an  art  form,  devoting  special 
attention  to  plays  which  are  suitable  for  high  school  production. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  448.     Choral  Speaking 

The  class  is  conducted  as  a  regular  speaking  choir.  Members  of  the 
group  acquire  skill  in  interpreting  the  various  forms  of  literature  suit- 
able for  group  treatment.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  449.     Public  Speaking 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  public 
speaking.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  450.  Contribution  of  American  Drama  to  American  Democ- 
racy. 
An  examination  of  the  American  drama,  including  plays,  authors  and 
theatre  activity  in  general,  reveals  that  this  art  with  the  most  direct 
popular  influence  has  played  an  important  role  in  the  development  of 
democracy.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  456.     Play  Direction 

This  course  covers  the  choosing  and  casting,  as  well  as  directing,  of 
plays.  Scenes  will  be  directed  for  class  criticism,  and  a  detailed  prompt 
book  of  one  play  will  be  prepared.  This  course  will  complement 
English  435,  which  covers  the  technical  aspects  of  play  production. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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English  454.     Training  the  Speaking  Voioe 

This  is  a  course  in  the  study  of  the  problems  of  speech,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  pleasing  speaking  voice  and  of  precision  in  diction,  and  the 
application  of  speech  skills  to  practical  speaking  situations. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

English  455.     Reading  Interests  of  High  School  Students 

Through  wide  reading,  study  and  preparation  of  bibliographies,  and 
establishing  criteria  for  judging  current  books,  the  student  is  prepared 
to  guide  the  recreational  reading  of  junior  and  senior  high-school 
students.  Do  not  register  for  this  course  if  you  have  taken  English  301A. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 
In  its  undergraduate  work  the  Foreign  Language  Department  endea- 
vors to  train  students  in  sound  scholarship  and  true  culture  and  to  give 
them  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  nation  and  people  whose 
language  they  are  preparing  to  teach.  There  has  been  a  growing 
demand  from  the  graduates  of  Montclair  and  other  Colleges  that  gradu- 
ate work  be  given  by  the  department.  Such  work  is  now  offered  in 
French  and  Spanish.  Effort  is  made  to  schedule  the  classes  in  the  late 
afternoon,  Saturday  mornings,  and  in  summer  terms  for  the  accom- 
modation of  teachers  in  service. 

Many  students  prefer  to  do  part  of  their  graduate  work  in  a  country 
where  the  language  of  their  major  is  spoken.  For  such  students  the 
department  has  instituted  a  course.  Study  Abroad,  by  means  of  which 
the  student  may  gain  as  many  as  sixteen  semester-hours  of  credit. 
Students  desirous  of  doing  this  work  should  consult  with  the  Head 
of  the  Department  who  will  outline  the  requirements  and  procedures 
necessary  that  the  work  may  receive  credit  at  Montclair. 

All  students  take  a  comprehensive  examination.  Those  who  wish  to 
write  a  thesis  as  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  Master's 
degree  must  secure  the  consent  of  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

French  502.     Study  Abroad 

French  510-515.     French  Provincial  Civilization 

The  cultural  aim  of  the  course  is  reached  through  the  study  and 
discussion  of  the  outstanding  French  contemporary  regionalist  authors. 
The  professional  aim  is  attained  by  means  of  the  study  of  regional 
geographic,  historic  and  artistic  sources,  customs,  legends,  costumes, 
and  folk  songs.  The  six  parts  of  this  course  form  a  complete  study  of 
regional  France. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours  each 

French  516  and  517.     Survey  of  French  Literature 

This  course  draws  together  in  a  systematic  way  the  development  of 
French  Literature  from  the  beginning  to  modern  times.  It  brings  out 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  various  epochs  and  the  evolution  of 
French  thought  and  literary  ideals  from  the  Chanson  de  Roland  to 
the  present. 

Opportunity  is  provided  for  students  to  review  the  subject-matter 
of  the  former  period  courses  and  to  see  these  periods  in  their  proper 
perspective  in  the  history  of  French  literature.  The  course  is  conducted 
in  French. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours  each 

Spanish  502.     Study  Abroad 

Senior-Graduate  Courses  on  400  Level  as  listed  in  the  Undergraduate 
Bulletin. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTEGRATION 

Graduate  majors  are  offered  in  the  field  of  Personnel  and  Guidance, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  the  New  Jersey  Certificate  in  Guid- 
ance, and  in  the  field  of  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  New  Jersey  Certification  for  one  or 
more  of  the  following  positions:  Subject  Supervisor,  Elementary  School 
Principal,  Secondary  School  Principal,  General  Supervisor,  Supervising 
Principal,  and  Superintendent. 

Of  the  total  of  32  semester  hours  of  credit  required  for  the  degree, 
8  may  be  taken  in  graduate  courses  in  other  departments  of  the  College. 
Of  the  24  required  in  the  Integration  Department,  a  limit  of  8  taken  in 
education  courses  in  other  institutions  of  good  graduate  standing  may 
be  approved  by  the  College. 

Satisfactory  performance  on  a  final  comprehensive  examination  is 
a  part  of  the  requirement  for  a  degree.  A  student  with  a  worthy  prob- 
lem for  study  may  substitute  a  thesis  for  the  examination,  and  also 
receive  4  credits  for  this  work  toward  the  32  required  for  the  degree. 

The  candidate  must  matriculate  for  a  degree  before  completing  8 
hours  of  the  work  to  be  counted  toward  the  degree.  He  first  sees  the 
Dean  of  Instruction  and  later  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Integration. 

(General  College  requirements  for  matriculating  for  a  degree  are 
treated  earlier  in  this  booklet.) 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Integration  500A.     History  and  Principles  of  Secondary  Education 

In  this  course  we  are  concerned  with  the  larger  movements  in  American 
secondary  education.  While  a  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the 
beginnings  of  secondary  schools  in  this  country,  much  of  the  emphasis 
is  upon  current  trends  in  thought  and  practice,  such  as  the  relationship 
of  general  education  and  specialized,  the  growing  concern  for  citizen- 
ship training,  etc.  In  the  course  are  treated  the  latest  national  reports 
and  studies  dealing  with  this  field. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  500B.     Advanced  Educational  Psychology 

In  this  course  a  comparative  study  is  made  of  contemporary  schools 

of  psychology  with  emphasis  on  their  direct  application  to  education. 
Prerequisite:     An  introductory  course  in  psychology. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  500C.     Teaching  Procedures  in  Secondary  Education 

This  course  emphasizes  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the 
technique  of  teaching  on  the  secondary  school  level.  Some  of  the  topics 
considered  are:  organization  of  knowledge,  the  logical  and  psychologi- 
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cal  aspects  of  method,  developing  appreciations,  social-moral  education, 
teaching  motor  control,  fixing  motor  responses,  books  and  verbalism, 
meeting  individual  differences,  guidance  in  study,  tests  and  examina- 
tions, marks  and  marking. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Integration  501.     Tests  and  Measurements  in  Secondary  Education 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  mean- 
ing and  importance  of  measurement  in  education,  and  to  give  a  working 
knowledge  of  instruments  of  measurement. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  502A.     Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Modern 
High  School,  Part  I 

The  following  problems  are  considered:  the  student  personnel,  build- 
ing and  revising  the  high  school  curriculum,  providing  for  individual 
dififerences,  making  the  school  schedule,  records,  the  guidance  program, 
pupil  participation  in  government,  the  extra-curricular  program,  the 
health  program,  the  safety  program,  discipline,  library  and  study  hall, 
cafeteria,  the  principal's  office,  and  evaluating  results. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  502B.  Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Modern 
High  School,  Part  II. 
This  course  takes  up  the  broader  and  more  intricate  problems  of  high 
school  administration.  Some  of  the  topics  studied  are:  types  of  second- 
ary school  organization;  articulation  programs:  standardizing  agen- 
cies; public  relations;  cooperation  with  other  educational  agencies; 
legal  aspects;  work-experience  in  the  school;  scheduling  the  broader 
core  courses;  professional  ethics;  salary  policies  and  principles  in- 
volved; the  plant  and  equipment;  selecting  and  assigning  the  stafiF; 
making  the  high  school  budget;  relation  of  principal  to  special  super- 
visors.   (Integration  502A.  is  not  a  prerequisite.) 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  503.     Methods  and  Instruments  of  Research 

This  course  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree 
without  regard  to  their  field  of  major  interest.  Its  purpose  is  to  intro- 
duce students  of  education  to  research  and  its  practical  application  to 
professional  problems.  The  course  treats:  the  nature  and  types  of 
educational  research;  methods  and  techniques  of  educational  research; 
and  the  tools  used  in  interpreting  statistical  data.  During  the  course, 
the  student  sets  up  a  problem  and  plans  and  carries  out  its  solution. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  504A.     Curriculum  Construction  in  the  Secondary  School. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  constructive 

criticism  of  American   culture,   to   consider   the  extent  to   which  the 
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secondary  school  curriculum  meets  the  needs  of  a  changing  civilization, 
and  to  consider  effective  means  of  curriculum  construction.  (A  student 
may  not  receive  credit  for  both  Integration  504A  and  Integration 
504C.) 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  504B.     Seminar  in  Curriculum  Organization 

This  course  is  for  students  actively  engaged  in  problems  of  curri- 
culum reconstruction  and  those  who  are  anticipating  committee  work 
in  this  field.  This  work  is  conducted  under  seminar  or  individual 
guidance  and  the  hours  for  the  conferences  will,  therefore,  be  arranged 
personally  between  the  student  and  the  instructor.  INTEGRATION  504A 
or  Integration  504C  is  prerequisite  to  this  course.) 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  504C.     Curriculum  Trends  in  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary School 

This  course  treats  the  emerging  trends  in  the  curriculum  and  the 
principles  behind  them,  including  the  effects  of  the  war  upon  the  school 
program.  Each  student  has  an  opportunity  to  do  a  constructive  piece 
of  work  relating  to  curriculum  needs  in  his  or  her  particular  school. 
(A  student  may  not  receive  credit  for  both  Integration  504A  and 
Integration  504C.) 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  505.     Organization  and  Administration  of  Extra-Curri- 
cular  Activities 

The  first  part  of  this  course  considers  such  general  problems  of  extra- 
curricular activities  as:  their  growing  importance;  their  relation  to  the 
curriculum;  the  principles  underlying  their  organization,  administra- 
tion, and  supervision;  and  methods  of  financing.  In  the  second  part, 
an  intensive  study  is  made  of  the  home  room,  the  assembly,  the  student 
council,  clubs,  athletics,  school  publications,  and  other  activities  in 
which  the  class  is  especially  interested. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  507.     Organization  and  Administration  of  Guidance  pro- 
grams 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  various 
agencies  and  methods  for  the  guidance  of  students  in  school  work,  with 
certain  implications  in  the  choice  of  and  the  preparation  for  a  vocation. 
Among  the  topics  are:  the  abilities  of  students  as  related  to  guidance, 
the  exploration  of  special  interests,  the  organization  of  the  guidance 
program,  and  the  integration  of  the  entire  high  school  program  for 
purposes  of  guidance. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Integration  508A.     Supervision  of  Teaching,  Part  I 

This  course  emphasizes  the  more  practical  phases  of  supervision 
which  are  met  most  frequently  by  those  engaged  in  it.  Among  the  topics 
are :  the  set-up  for  adequate  supervision,  supervision  as  encouraging  and 
guiding  the  growth  of  teachers  and  the  improvement  of  educational  pro- 
cedures, the  supervisory  functions  of  teachers'  meetings,  discussion 
groups,  general  and  professional  reading,  the  writing  of  articles,  co- 
operative curriculum  modification,  utilization  of  community  resources, 
and  teacher  intervisitation. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  504B.     Seminar  in  Curriculum  Organization 

This  course  is  offered  to  students  who  have  completed  Integration 
508A,  and  who  desire  advanced  work  in  supervision.  It  deals  with  the 
supervisory  platform,  the  supervisor  as  a  philosopher  and  social 
engineer,  the  selection  of  teachers,  helping  beginning  teachers,  the  rela- 
tion of  administration  to  supervision,  and  supervision  through  class 
observation. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  508C.     The  Supervision  of  High  School  Subjects 

The  supervisor  of  the  modern  high  school  needs  to  keep  up  with  the 
trends  in  instruction  in  the  various  subject  fields.  Into  this  course  is 
brought  a  number  of  instructors  from  the  different  subject  fields,  each 
of  whom  discusses  with  the  class  the  materials  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion now  being  proposed  in  that  particular  area.  Thus  the  course  gives 
the  student  an  overview  of  such  fields  as  mathematics,  English,  social 
studies,  foreign  languages,  business,  science,  and  music. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  510.  Seminar  in  Educational  Administration  and  Super- 
vision 
In  this  course  the  class  makes  an  intensive  study  of  administrative 
and  supervisory  problems  suggested  by  the  educational  events  and 
trends  of  the  year,  by  the  interests  and  responsibilities  of  the  members 
of  the  class,  and  by  educational  movements  in  New  Jersey  and  the 
country.  Each  student  does  an  individual  piece  of  research  which  he 
reports  to  the  class.  This  represents  advanced  work  which  depends 
upon  previous  study  or  experience  in  educational  administration  or 
supervision.  (Prerequisites:  Integration  502A,  502B,  or  517,  and 
508A,  508B,  508C,  or  518.) 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  515.     Guidance  and  Personnel  Problems  of  Classroom 
Teachers 

This  course  considers  all  types  of  personnel  problems  with  which  the 
classroom  teacher  deals.   It  is  concerned  with  the  growth  of  pupils  and 
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seeks  to  point  out  the  ways  by  which  proper  growth  may  be  attained. 
Classroom,  health,  social,  and  personal  activities  are  analyzed  in  terms 
of  the  needs  of  present-day  social  life. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  516.     School  Finance 

This  course  is  of  special  interest  to  school  administrators,  since  it 
acquaints  them  with  the  field  of  finance  in  relation  to  a  well-ordered 
school  program.  The  topics  to  be  considered  are:  basic  problems  of 
school  support,  systems  of  taxation,  allocation  of  costs,  computing 
school  costs,  sources  of  information,  techniques,  comparative  costs, 
purchasing,  and  standards. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  517.     Administration  of  the  Elementary  School 

This  course  analyzes  and  evaluates  the  administrative  duties  and  rela- 
tionships of  the  elementary  school  principal.  Particular  consideration 
is  given  to:  building  management,  effective  use  of  the  school  plant, 
sanitation,  health  service,  the  library,  personnel  management,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  curriculum,  community  relationships,  and  publicity. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  518.  Supervision  of  Instruction  in  the  Elementary  School 
This  course  has  been  planned  for  those  engaged  in  the  supervision 
of  the  elementary  school,  and  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  such 
responsibilities.  Principles  of  classroom  supervision  are  developed  and 
applied  to  learning  situations.  Among  the  more  important  topics  that 
receive  attention  are:  the  nature  and  function  of  supervision,  the 
organization  necessary  for  effective  supervision,  the  nature  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  teacher's  purposes,  the  methods  and  techniques  of  group 
and  individual  supervision,  the  technique  of  observation,  and  the  super- 
visory conference.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  519.     Adult  Education 

This  course  deals  with  the  major  problems  of  organization,  admin- 
istration, and  content  of  the  adult  education  movement.  The  more 
important  units  of  this  course  are:  the  adult  education  problems  which 
have  arisen  because  of  the  "new  leisure";  the  administration  of  adult 
education  programs  in  city,  state,  and  nation;  the  acceptable  practices 
and  procedures  used  in  teaching  adults.  Particular  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  present-day  trends  in  this  unusual  development,  and  a  careful 
examination  is  made  of  the  materials  in  this  field. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  520.     Principles  of  Mental  Hygiene 

This  course  is  designed  to  be  a  general  survey  of  the  principles  and 
practices  of  mental  health  with  special  reference  to  the  mental  health  of 
teacher  and  pupil.    It  involves  a  thorough  grounding  in  fundamental 
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principles  of  mental  hygiene  with  much  practical  consideration  of  the 
mental-health  values  of  instructional  programs  and  procedures.  Discus- 
sion centers  in  practical  efforts  to  develop  wholesome  personalities  in 
our  schools.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  521.     Psychological  Tests  in  Guidance  Programs 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  various  psy- 
chological tests  and  scales  that  may  be  used  in  guidance  programs  in 
the  secondary  school.  The  student  is  given  practice  in  administering 
many  types  of  group  tests.  This  includes  scoring  the  tests  and  evaluating 
the  results,  with  a  discussion  of  ways  in  which  these  results  may  be 
used.  Much  time  is  spent  in  actual  laboratory  demonstrations  of  tests, 
giving  students  an  opportunity  to  serve  as  subjects  and  as  examiners. 
Class  discussion  is  based  upon  first-hand  information  gained  through 
use  of  the  tests,  on  readings,  and  on  class  reports. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Integration  523.     The  Exceptional  Child 

This  course  deals  with  the  special  problems  of  adjustment  of  the 
exceptional  child.  A  study  is  made  of  mentally,  physically,  and  emo- 
tionally handicapped  children  and  of  modern  methods  for  their  train- 
ing. Part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  special  problems  presented  by 
children  of  superior  ability.  Much  illustrative  material  is  taken  from 
actual  problem  cases  encountered  in  public  school  work  at  junior  and 
senior  high  school  levels.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  527.     Health  Aspects  of  Adjustment 

This  course  deals  with  the  general  health  of  school  children,  the 
relation  between  health  and  behavior,  and  the  relation  between  health 
and  vocational  choice.  It  includes  such  topics  as  hereditary  defects, 
communicable  diseases,  the  physical  problems  of  adolescence,  the 
child's  attitude  toward  his  own  health,  and  methods  of  discussing  hy- 
giene questions  with  children. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  528.     The  Visiting^  Teacher — Psychiatric  Social  Work 

This  course  aims  to  introduce  the  student  to  school  and  community 
activities  of  the  visiting  teacher.  The  case  method  approach  is  stressed 
throughout.  The  work  consists  of  study  and  discussion  of  the  literature 
on  the  visiting  teacher,  and  the  preventive,  remedial,  and  corrective 
aspects  of  this  work. 

Prerequisite:     Foundation  courses  in  psychology. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  529.     Field  Work  in  Guidance 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  various  aspects 
of  guidance  through  experience  in  agencies  actually  dealing  with  such 
problems.   Students  observe  and  participate  in  activities  of  the  agencies 
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to  which  they  are  assigned  and  write  full  accounts  of  these  observations 
and  experiences.  Some  time  is  spent  in  discussing  and  evaluating  these 
experiences  and  relating  them  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Pre- 
requisites are:  experience  in  teaching;  familiarity  with  the  literature 
on  all  aspects  of  guidance  and  mental  hygiene;  and  Integration  503, 
507,  520,  and  521.  This  work  is  conducted  by  seminar  and  individual 
guidance.  The  hours  for  the  conferences  are  arranged  personally  by 
student  and  instructor.  Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Integration  530A.     Corrective  and  Remedial  Reading  in  Secondary- 
Schools 

This  course  ofifers  an  investigation  and  interpretation  of  the  reading 
problems  which  are  found  in  secondary  school  classes.  A  study  is  made 
of  the  causes  of  reading  difficulties,  methods  of  diagnosis,  and  tech- 
niques of  remedial  and  corrective  teaching.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  the  selection  and  adaptation  of  suitable  curriculum  materials. 
Guidance  is  given  to  teachers  with  individual  case  problems  of  retarded, 
normal,  and  superior  pupils.  Illustrative  material  is  taken  from  case 
studies  developed  by  classroom  teachers.         Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  530B.     Workshop  in  Corrective  and  Remedial  Reading 
in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  r.re  directing  or  instituting 
programs  of  remedial  and  corrective  reading  and  for  those  who  are 
teaching  individuals  and  classes  in  such  programs.  For  the  most  part 
each  student  works  intensively  on  his  own  teaching  problem,  receiving 
suggestions  and  recommendations  as  the  work  progresses.  Some  topics 
of  common  interest  are:  diagnosis,  remediation,  evaluation,  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  reading  programs;  use  and  cost  of  materials 
and  equipment;  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  educational  program  of  the 
school. 

Prerequisite:  Integration  530A  or  the  equivalent,  or  considerable 
experience  in  remedial  work. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  530C.     Supervision  and  Direction  of  Study  in  Secondary 
Schools 

This  course  is  offered  in  response  to  a  growing  realization  of  the  need 
for  more  adequate  supervision  and  direction  of  study  in  secondary 
schools.  It  proposes:  an  examination  into  the  general  principles  under- 
lying the  acquisition  of  effective  study  skills;  an  application  of  these 
general  principles  to  the  various  subjects  and  to  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school  levels;  and  a  series  of  specific  problems  dealing  with  the 
secondary  school  and  based  upon  reports  and  references,  supplemented 
by  lectures  and  discussion. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Integration  531.     The  High  School  Teacher  and  the  Community 

Based  on  the  assumption  that  the  high  school  is  only  one  of  many 
agencies  dealing  with  young  people,  this  course  presents  the  community 
as  an  integrated  whole,  showing  the  position  of  the  high  school  in  this 
scheme.  Among  other  things  the  course  deals  with  community  organi- 
zation, school  financing,  juvenile  courts  and  probationary  forces,  and 
relief  agencies.  Experts  in  the  various  fields  listed  above  from  New 
Jersey  communities  describe  the  work  of  their  agencies  and  lead  dis- 
cussions. Several  field  trips  to  outstanding  community  projects  are 
offered.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  532.     The  Supervision  and  Teaching  of  Reading  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools 

The  place  of  reading  in  the  entire  elementary  school  program  is  an- 
alyzed. Attention  is  given  to  necessary  remedial  work  for  junior  high 
school  students.  Materials  and  their  use  in  instructional  programs  are 
studied  with  a  view  toward  increasing  power.  All  growth  levels  are 
considered.  Good  first  teaching  is  of  primary  concern;  however,  the 
analysis  and  correction  of  certain  reading  difficulties  constitute  an  im- 
portant portion  of  the  course. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  534.     The  Junior  High  School 

This  course  includes:  the  evolution  of  the  "6-3-3"  plan  of  organi- 
zation, including  present  trends;  the  program  of  study,  including  the 
extra-curricular  program;  the  problem  of  individual  differences;  and 
the  peculiar  needs  of  the  early  adolescent.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  rep- 
resentative practices  as  reported  in  current  educational  literature. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  535.     Vocational  Guidance 

This  course  is  especially  intended  to  enable  high  school  teachers  to 
guide  their  pupils  in  planning  for  constructive  vocational  life.  The 
course  is  designed  to  be  helpful  also  to  adults  who  are  seeking  better 
vocational  adjustment.  Following  are  the  topics  included:  the  purpose 
of  work,  main  areas  of  work,  inventory  of  personal  interests  and  traits, 
analyzing  interests  and  traits,  samples  of  personal  inventories  with  anal- 
yses and  interviews,  exploring  one's  area  of  work,  making  the  most  of 
school  days,  finding  the  first  job,  adjustments  on  the  way,  advance- 
ment— what  it  is  and  how  to  attain  it,  intelligent  use  of  money,  balanced 
use  of  time,  and  cultivating  pride  of  work. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  540.     Recreational  and  Activity  Leadership 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  course  to  furnish  each  student  with  practical  skills 
that  are  of  service  in  dealing  with  young  people  of  high  school  age. 
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The  practical  side  is  supplemented  by  a  thorough  consideration  of 
source  material  and  theory.  A  partial  list  of  the  areas  covered  in  the 
course  follows:  how  to  organize  and  handle  groups,  the  use  of  leaders 
from  within  the  group,  indoor  games,  outdoor  games,  special  hikes, 
out-door  cooking,  camp-fire  leadership.  Special  field  trips  are  provided 
to  observe  camps  and  playgrounds  in  operation. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  545.     Interpreting  the  Schools  to  the  Public 

This  course  deals  with  the  problems  of  telling  the  story  of  the  schools 
to  their  patron,  the  public.  A  philosophy  of  educational  publicity  is 
discussed  and  a  selection  of  the  recent  literature  on  the  subject  read. 
The  public  press,  student  publications,  the  superintendent's  annual 
report,  parent-teacher  relations,  home-and-school  bulletins,  exhibits, 
demonstrations,  motion  pictures,  radio,  and  other  media  of  interpreta- 
tion are  discussed.  The  principal  aim  is  to  afford  members  of  the  class 
an  opportunity  to  experiment  in  working  out  a  definite  program  for 
their  own  school  systems.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  546.     School  Laws  of  New  Jersey 

A  general  survey  is  made  of  the  school  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  together  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  Cases  illustrating  the  obligations  of  school  officers,  the  ten- 
ure laws,  the  dismissal  and  suspension  of  teachers,  the  mandatory  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  rights  and  duties  of  school  boards  and  officials,  con- 
duct of  extra-curricular  activities  and  liabilities  arising  therefrom,  and 
school  discipline  as  applied  to  pupils  and  teachers  are  considered. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  548.     The  Elementary  School  Curriculum 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  to  review  State  and  city  elementary 
curricula;  to  discuss  the  principles  of  curriculum  construction;  to 
collect  new  teaching  materials  for  the  various  subjects;  and  to  evaluate, 
organize,  and  grade  these  materials.  Teaching  procedures  in  the  use 
of  materials  are  discussed  and  evaluated  in  terms  of  pupil  needs,  the 
objectives  set  up,  and  the  results  obtained.  This  course  offers  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  materials  and  procedures  to 
be  used  in  the  teaching  of  the  language  arts. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  S601.     Workshop  in  Education 

Section  A — Organizing  and  Administering  the  School 

Section  B — Supervising  Instruction 

Section  C — Dealing  with  and  Understanding  Youth 

The  workshop  course  enables  the  graduate  student  to  devote  his  time 
to  an  educational  topic  ox  school  problem  of  current  interest  to  him 
and  to  secure  the  help  of  the  staff,  fellow  students,  and  college  facilities 
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in  pursuing  this  study.  Workshoppers  may  meet  together  to  discuss 
matters  of  common  concern  in  respect  to  the  current  school  situation. 
In  addition,  the  student  works  independently  on  his  own  project  and  at 
times  meets  with  a  small  group  interested  in  the  same  area. 

In  the  past,  students  have  worked  on  topics  in  such  areas  as  these: 
problems  in  administration,  guidance  programs,  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities, school  philosophies,  problems  in  supervision,  curriculum  plan- 
ning, and  community  relations.  The  success  of  the  workshop  depends 
much  upon  the  student  knowing  what  he  wants  to  accomplish  in  six 
weeks,  the  procedure  being  flexible  enough  to  support  his  purposes. 
He  must  have  his  proposed  problems  for  study  approved  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Workshop  before  he  enrolls  for  the  course. 

The  workshop  is  offered  only  in  the  summer  session.  It  is  divided 
into  three  sections,  as  noted  above.  The  student  may  enroll  for  four 
semester  hours  credit  or  for  two,  the  four  calling  for  two  periods  of 
scheduled  time  in  the  course  daily,  the  two  calling  for  one  period  of 
scheduled  time  in  the  course.  The  student  taking  the  course  for  two 
credits  enrolls  for  one  of  the  three  fields:  A — administration,  B — super- 
vision, or  C — guidance.  The  student  taking  it  for  four  credits  may  do 
all  the  work  in  one  of  these  three  fields,  or  he  may  enroll  for  two  hours 
credit  in  one  and  two  in  another. 

Credit:     2  or  4  semester-hours 


SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 

Most  of  the  following  courses  are  set  up  to  serve  graduate  students 
as  well  as  College  seniors.  To  carry  graduate  credit,  the  course  in  ques- 
tion must  be  approved  by  the  candidate's  advisor.  In  all  instances. 
Integration  406,  Integration  408,  and  Integration  409  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  work  for  either  of  the  two  graduate  degrees  in  this  department. 

Integration  400A.     Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Secondary  Education 
This  course  evaluates  educational  objectives,  techniques,  procedures, 
and  organizations  in  relation  to  the  needs  and  demands  made  upon  the 
school  by  society  and  by  the  student. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  400B.     Practicum  in  Secondary  Education 

Prerequisite:     Teaching  experience   or   student-teaching. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  406.     Educational  Sociology 

This  course  deals  with  the  application  of  sociological  principles  to 
educational  problems. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Integration  408.     Multi-Sensory  Aids 

Sources,  principles  of  selection,  standards  of  evaluation  and  methods 
of  use  of  the  various  multi-sensory  aids  are  studied  in  relation  to  all 
phases  of  school  work. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  409.     Radio  and  Sound  Equipment  in  the  Classroom 

This  course  studies  the  ways  in  which  radio  programs  and  sound 
equipment  may  be  used  to  achieve  the  recognized  objectives  of  high 
school  teaching. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  415.     The  Teacher  in  Guidance 

This  course  is  concerned  with  individual  and  group  guidance  in  class- 
room situations. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  430.     Techniques  for  Improving  Reading  Abilities 

This  course  deals  with  the  diagnosis  and  remedial  treatment  of  diffi- 
culties in  reading.  A  study  is  made  of  the  basic  principles  underlying 
desirable  reading  experiences  and  their  application  in  guiding  children 
to  success  in  learning  to  read  adequately. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Integration  440.     Camp  Leadership 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  students  with  the  philosophy 
of  camping  and  to  prepare  them  for  positions  in  summer  camps. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

The  primary  objective  of  graduate  study  in  the  teaching  of  secondary 
mathematics  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  in  service.  This  is  done 
by  giving  such  teachers  a  richer  background  in  pure  mathematics  than 
they  acquired  in  undergraduate  study,  by  acquainting  them  with  im- 
portant applications  of  mathematics,  and  by  leading  them  to  make  a 
careful  study  of  current  problems  in  the  teaching  and  supervision  of 
mathematics.  To  this  end  the  candidate  for  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  in 
the  teaching  of  mathematics  must  select  graduate  courses  from  three 
classifications  : 

a.  Pure  Mathematics:  To  give  the  teacher  some  acquaintance  with 
important  fields  of  higher  mathematics. 

b.  Background:  To  supply  the  teacher  with  knowledge  of  the  uses 
of  mathematics  in  other  fields  of  human  endeavor  and  with  ex- 
tensions of  the  mathematics  taught  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  to  more  advanced  topics.  This  background  information  is 
valuable  to  the  high  school  teacher  as  an  enrichment  of  his 
teaching. 

c.  Teaching  and  Supervision:  To  familiarize  the  teacher  with  im- 
portant problems  in  supervision,  with  important  research  in  the 
teaching  of  mathematics,  and  with  current  problems  in  the  organi- 
zation and  conduct  of  classes  in  secondary  school  mathematics. 
The  opportunity  thus  furnished  for  discussion  of  current  prob- 
lems of  interest  in  the  world  of  mathematical  education  makes 
it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  make  well-considered  decisions  about 
courses  of  study,  procedures,  and  techniques. 

The  teacher  of  secondary  school  mathematics  who  wishes  to  pursue 
graduate  studies  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  should  consult  the  Head 
of  the  Mathematics  Department  in  choosing  those  courses  which  best 
supplement  his  previous  training.  Of  the  thirty-two  graduate  credits 
required  for  the  degree,  eighteen  or  more  (the  exact  number  depending 
on  the  candidate's  previous  training  in  mathematics)  must  be  taken  in 
the  Department  of  Mathematics.  In  no  case  is  a  candidate  matriculated 
for  the  degree  who  has  not  had  courses  in  mathematics  at  least  through 
difi'erential  and  integral  calculus. 

A  final  examination  is  given  all  candidates  during  the  first  week  in 
April  prior  to  the  conferment  of  the  degree.  This  examination  is  gen- 
eral in  nature  and  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  maturity  of  thought 
in  mathematics  and  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 

In  lieu  of  four  of  the  required  thirty-two  credits,  the  candidate  may 
write  a  thesis  giving  the  results  of  some  study  in  the  field  of  mathe- 
matics or  its  teaching.  This  study  must  be  made  after  consultation  with 
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the  Head  of  the  Mathematics  Department  and  under  the  sponsorship 
of  a  member  of  the  mathematics  faculty.  Plans  should  be  made  to 
have  such  a  study  in  its  final  form  and  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  by  March  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  degree  is  expected. 
The  preparation  of  such  a  dissertation  does  not  relieve  the  candidate  of 
any  of  the  required  credits  in  mathematics. 

A  candidate  who  does  not  have  a  certificate  to  teach  mathematics 
must  have  thirty  undergraduate  credits  in  mathematics  and  must  satisfy 
other  requirements  before  beginning  graduate  work.  He  should  consult 
the  Head  of  the  Mathematics  Department  for  advice  in  planning  his 
work. 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

Mathematics  501A.     Administration  and  Supervision  of  Mathematics, 
Part  I 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  problems  met  in  organizing  and 
supervising  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  There  are  considered  the 
functions  and  qualifications  of  the  supervisor  of  mathematics,  in-service 
training  of  teachers,  demonstration  lessons,  professional  attitude  and 
preparation  of  teachers,  departmental  meetings,  selection  of  texts,  cur- 
rent problems,  research,  and  the  basis  for  determining  objectives. 
Attention  is  paid  to  efficient  methods  of  securing  mastery  of  skills,  the 
development  of  power  in  problem  solving,  and  the  organization  of  test- 
ing programs. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  501B.     Administration  and  Supervision  of  Mathematics, 
Part  II 

Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  such  current  problems  of  the  high 
school  as  the  organization  of  a  four-year  course  in  general  mathematics 
and  revision  of  the  present  college  preparatory  course.  In  the  latter, 
various  proposals  for  revision  of,  or  changed  emphasis  in,  the  course 
in  plane  geometry  will  be  considered  as  well  as  suggestions  for  includ- 
ing some  analytic  geometry  and  calculus  in  the  senior  year. 

Reports  of  the  Joint  Commission,  of  the  Progressive  Education  Asso- 
ciation, of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  of  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  and  of  committees  appointed  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  are  also  considered. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  506.     Current  Research  in  Secondary  Mathematics 

A  study  is  made  of  the  findings  of  current  research  studies  directly 
concerned  with  the  teaching  of  secondary  mathematics  (grades  7 — 14) 
and  of  studies  in  the  fields  of  arithmetic  or  of  general  education  which 
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affect  the  teaching  of  secondary  mathematics.  The  effects  of  these  studies 
on  syllabi  and  on  text  books  are  also  studied. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  507.     General  or  Integrated  Mathematics 

Since  1928  the  interest  in  general  or  integrated  mathematics  in  the 
senior  high  school  and  in  the  junior  college  has  increased.  In  this 
course  a  study  is  made  of  the  reports  and  recommendations  affecting 
such  courses.  Methods  of  teaching  classes  in  general  mathematics  are 
studied  when  such  methods  differ  from  those  used  in  the  sequential 
courses,  as  well  as  the  variations  in  subject  matter  in  different  courses. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  508.     Tests  and  Measurements  in  Mathematics 

A  careful  study  is  made  of  representative  tests  in  secondary  school 
mathematics.  The  technique  of  administering  and  scoring  tests,  the 
tabulation  and  manipulation  of  data,  the  interpretation  of  results  and 
certain  types  of  remedial  measures  are  considered  in  detail.  The  student 
has  access  to  up-to-date  material  and  to  the  publications  of  standard 
authorities  in  this  field. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  509A.  A  Critical  Interpretation  of  Mathematics  in  the 
Senior  High  School,  Part  I 
An  opportunity  is  here  offered  for  an  investigation  and  interpretation 
of  the  algebra  and  geometry  of  the  secondary  school.  The  meaning  and 
use  of  secondary  mathematics  are  stressed,  rather  than  the  methods  of 
teaching.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are:  algebra  as  a  thought  process 
and  not  a  mechanical  operation,  types  of  thinking  in  algebra  and  geo- 
metry, fundamental  laws  of  arithmetic,  algebra  as  generalized  arithme- 
tic, geometrical  interpretation  of  algebra,  the  function  concept  in 
algebra  and  geometry,  the  changing  scope  and  subject-matter  of  Eu- 
clidean geometry,  limits  and  incommensurables,  and  integration  (i.e. 
correlation  and  fusion)   of  all  secondary  mathematics. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  509B.  A  Critical  Interpretation  of  Mathematics  in  the 
Senior  High  School,  Part  II 
Among  the  topics  treated  are:  the  limit  concept,  its  development 
and  use  in  high  school  geometry  and  algebra ;  the  introduction  of  analy- 
tics and  calculus  in  the  high  school ;  spatial  relationships  or  the  concept 
of  dimension,  area,  volume;  probable  relationships;  permutations, 
combinations,  probability  and  statistics.  The  subject  matter  is  entirely 
of  a  secondary  level,  treated  professionally,  and  is  designed  partially  to 
help  teachers  meet  the  Gamma  requirements  of  the  College  Entrance 
Board. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Mathematics  509C.  A  Critical  Interpretation  of  Mathemalics  in  the 
Junior  High  School 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  teachers  a  deeper  insipht  into  the 
subject-matter  usually  taught  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades. 
Among  the  topics  considered  are:  the  nature  of  graphs,  intuition  and 
experimentalism  in  geometry,  the  arithmetic  and  algebra  for  social  use 
and  interpretation,  approximate  measures  and  mensuration,  enrichment 
material  for  class  and  clubs,  use  of  models,  and  integration  with  other 
subject  fields.  The  course  is  open  to  all  junior  and  senior  high  school 
teachers  and  those  elementary  school  teachers  who  have  had  two  years 
of  high  school  mathematics. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  510A.  Mathematics  in  its  Relation  to  Other  Fields  of 
Knowledge:  Social  Sciences 
This  course  examines  some  of  the  fundamental  topics  that  are  com- 
mon to  both  mathematics  and  social  studies  and  considers  the  integra- 
tion of  these  topics  in  the  secondary  school  curriculum.  Topics  studied 
include:  measurement  in  social  science;  presentation  of  social  data; 
use  of  index  numbers;  distribution  of  wealth  and  income;  concept  of 
utility;  supply  and  demand  curves;  break-even  charts;  theory  of  in- 
terest and  investment;  probability  and  expectation,  insurance,  social 
security  and  pensions;  analysis  of  time  series  and  business  cycles. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  510B.  Mathematics  in  its  Relation  and  Application  to 
Other  Fields  of  Knowledge:  Science,  Art,  and 
Music 

In  this  course  there  are  introduced  such  topics  as  mechanics  and 
vector  analysis,  wave  motion,  geometrical  optics,  weather  forecasting, 
mathematics  in  biology,  chemistry,  medicine,  and  geology;  phyllotaxis 
(leaf  arrangement  in  plants),  spirals,  laws  of  growth;  static  and  dy- 
namic symmetry,  perspective,  designs;  and  mathematics  in  music.  Many 
of  these  topics  should  serve  to  enrich  the  background  of  secondary 
school  teachers  and  encourage  further  study  in  special  fields. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  510C.     Mathematics  in  its  Relation  and  Application  to 
Other   Fields    of   Knowledge:     Geography   and 
Astronomy 
An  opportunity  is  here  offered  for  mathematics  teachers  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  mathematics  of  mapping,  astronomy,  and  naviga- 
tion closely  related  to  the  algebra,  solid  geometry,   and  trigonometry 
taught  in  high  school.   A  study  of  spherical  geometry  and  trigonometry 
leads   to   topics   in   mathematical    astronomy    and    geography,    and    to 
navigation.    The  discussion  includes  such  topics  as:  latitude  and  longi- 
tude; time  and  the  calendar;  map  projections;  the  making  of  star  maps; 
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sizes  and  distances  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  stars;  weighing  the 
earth  and  moon;  and  relativity.  The  student  cannot  receive  credit  for 
both  this  course  and  mathematics  533. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  511A.     Foundations  of  Geometry 

A  careful  study  is  made  of  the  fundamental  postulates  and  basic 
principles  underlying  Euclidean  geometry.  Past  and  present  trends  in 
this  field  and  the  resulting  modifications  are  considered  in  connection 
with  the  historical  background  of  each.  Finally,  the  development  of  the 
subject  is  briefly  traced  through  certain  fundamental  groups  of  associa- 
ted theorems  and  their  generalization. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  51  IB.     Non-Euclidean  Geometry 

The  development  of  Hyperbolic-Non-Euclidean  and  of  Elliptic  Non- 
Euclidean  geometry  is  carefully  traced.  A  brief  survey  of  the  historical 
development  of  each  is  given.  This  course  is  designed  for  teachers  and 
students  of  mathematics  who  desire  a  better  perspective  of  the  field  of 
geometry. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  512.     Methods  of  Approximation 

This  course  deals  largely  with  the  determination  of  functions  from 
experimental  data.  Various  methods  such  as:  approximation  by  poly- 
nomials; Newton's  method  of  difi'erences;  the  method  of  least  squares; 
numerical  differentiation  and  integration;  Simpson's  rule;  the  power 
formula;  the  exponential  formula;  MacLaurin's  and  Taylor's  series, 
etc.,  are  developed  and  applied.  The  course  is  designed  for  students 
and  teachers  of  mathematics  and  science  who  are  interested  in  mathe- 
matics as  an  applied  science. 

Prerequisite:     Elementary  calculus 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  513.     Synthetic  Projective  Geometry 

Those  properties  of  geometric  figures  which  remain  invariant  under 
projection  and  section  are  studied.  The  student  gains  experience  in 
viewing  geometric  figures  in  perspective  position.  In  particular,  a  study 
is  made  of  such  topics  as:  primitive  forms,  the  principle  of  duality, 
projectively  related  forms,  Desargue's  Theorem,  harmonic  ranges  and 
harmonic  pencils,  Pascal's  and  Brianchon's  Theorems,  poles  and  polars, 
etc.  As  a  part  of  the  professional  equipment  of  the  teacher  of  secondary 
school  mathematics,  a  knowledge  of  projective  geometry  is  foimd  useful. 

Prerequisite:     One  year  of  college  mathematics 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Mathematics  514.     Foundations  of  Algebra 

Careful  consideration  is  given  to  the  fundamental  concepts,  assump- 
doiis,  and  postulates  which  form  the  foundational  structure  of  algebra. 
Upon  this  basis,  the  development  of  our  number  system  is  demonstrated 
by  application  of  algebraic  operations.  Algebraic  analysis  is  applied  in 
establishing  the  criteria  for  possibility  of  geometrical  constructions. 
This  course  gives  a  large  fund  of  useful  and  essential  information  to 
teachers  of  high  school  mathematics. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  515.     Differential  Equations 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  calculus  considered  from  a  new 
view-point.  Various  applications  of  differential  equations  and  their 
standard  methods  of  solution  are  fully  treated  in  this  course.  Among 
the  topics  included  are:  linear  differential  equations  of  the  first  degree 
and  of  the  first  and  higher  orders,  linear  equations  of  the  nth  order  with 
constant  coefficients,  linear  equations  of  the  second  order,  exact  and 
total  differential  equations,  simultaneous  equations,  numerical  approxi- 
mation, and  partial  diflferential  equations. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  516A.     The  Theory  of  Functions,  Part  I 

This  course  deals  with  the  properties  of  functions  of  a  complex 
variable.  The  underlying  theory  forms  a  natural  extension  of  the 
calculus  and  includes  such  topics  as:  continuity,  differentiability,  inte- 
grability,  line  integrals.  Green's  Theorem,  Cauchy's  Integral  Theorem, 
the  Cauchy-Reimann  and  Laplace's  differential  equations;  etc. 

Prerequisite:     Differential  and  integral  calculus 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  516B.     The  Theory  of  Functions,  Part  II 

Important  properties  of  the  real  variable  and  of  functions  of  one  or 
more  real  variables  are  developed  and  applied.  These  include:  the 
linear  continuum,  Dedekind's  theorem,  accumulation  points,  the  func- 
tion concept,  properties  of  algebraic  and  transcendental  functions,  con- 
tinuous and  analytic  functions,  fundamental  theorems  of  the  differential 
and  integral  calculus,  infinite  series,  etc. 

Prerequisite:     Differential  and  integral  calculus 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  517.     The  Theory  of  Numbers 

This  course  offers  a  systematic  treatment  of  certain  fundamental  pro- 
perties of  numbers.  It  includes  such  topics  as:  properties  of  integers; 
prime  numbers;  composite  numbers;  factorization;  relatively  prime 
numbers;  properties  of  congruences  and  their  solutions;  fundamental 
theorems  of  Fermat,  Euler,  Wilson,  Gauss,  etc.;  primitive  roots  of  a 
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congruence;    quadratic    residues;    and    certain    types    of    Diophantine     I 
equations.  ' 

Prerequisite:     Two  years  of  college  mathematics 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  518.     Calculus  of  Finite  Differences 

The  discovery  of  relationships  existing  between  observed  data  so  that 
they  may  be  expressed  in  a  concise  formula  is  a  major  function  of 
science.  The  mathematics  most  pertinent  to  this  is  that  of  finite  differ- 
ences. In  this  course  is  considered  the  theory  of  finite  differences  and 
its  application,  symbolic  operators,  differencing  as  parallel  to  differen- 
tiating, difference  formulae,  interpolation  formulae,  method  of  least  j 
squares,  frequency  distributions,  smoothing  of  data,  correlation,  and  ' 
practical  laboratory  mathematics.  While  not  a  prerequisite,  acquaint- 
ance with  elementary  statistics  and  analytical  geometry  is  desirable. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  519.     Differential  Geometry  of  Curves  and  Surfaces 

As  a  first  course  in  differential  geometry,  a  study  is  made  of  certain 
fundamental  properties  of  curves  and  surfaces  through  the  applications 
of  the  calculus.  Partial,  total,  and  directional  derivatives  are  employed 
in  formulating  these  characteristic  properties  from  the  given  equations 
and  conversely,  the  equations  defining  certain  curves  and  surfaces  may 
be  obtained  from  the  corresponding  differential  equations  which  de- 
scribe their  geometrical  properties. 

Prerequisite:     Differential  and  integral  calculus 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  520.     Advanced  Educational  Statistics 

In  this  course  the  following  topics  are  considered:  graphical  repre- 
sentation, measures  of  central  tendency,  measures  of  dispersion,  linear 
correlation,  partial  and  multiple  correlation,  the  normal  curve,  curve 
fitting,  and  the  theory  of  sampling.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  present 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  above  concepts  and  to  create  the  necessary 
technique  to  carry  out  the  mathematical  operations  involved  in  their 
use.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  training  of  research  workers  in 
statistical  procedure. 

Prerequisite :     Mathematics  400  or  its  equivalent 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  521.     Analytical  Mechanics 

The  fundamental  basic  principles  of  this  course  are  Newton's  laws  of 
motion,  whose  applications  and  consequences  are  carefully  considered 
in  the  study  of  such  topics  as :  the  composition  and  resolution  of  forces, 
the  statics  of  a  particle  and  of  a  rigid  body,  forces  acting  upon  a  body, 
friction,  straight  line  motion,  curvi-linear  motion,  work  and  energy, 
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moment  of  inertia,  etc.   The  need  and  usefulness  of  mathematics  for  the 
explanation  of  physical  phenomena  is  clearly  shown. 
Prerequisite:     Elementary  calculus 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  522.     The  Correlation  and  Application  of  Secondary 
School  Mathematics 

This  course  is  designed  especially  for  teachers  and  prospective  teach- 
ers of  secondary  school  mathematics  who  desire  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  available  teaching  material  as  well  as  ways  and  means 
of  correlating  and  applying  it.  An  investigation  is  made  of  various 
methods  and  devices  of  correlating  the  material  taught  in  the  different 
branches  of  secondary  school  mathematics,  giving  particular  attention 
to  the  application  of  this  material  to  other  subjects.  Leading  texts  in 
the  field  are  analyzed  and  compared,  with  the  following  aims  in  view: 

(1)  to  study  the  selection,  organization,  and  presentation  of  material, 

(2)  to  note  attempts  made  in  correlating  and  applying  the  subject- 
matter,  (3)  to  see  how  these  texts  may  be  used  more  successfully  in 
teaching  mathematics. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  523.     The  Theory  of  Probability 

In  this  course  the  applications  of  the  theory  of  probability  to  life 
insurance,  statistics,  mechanics,  and  genetics  are  stressed.  Special  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  implications  of  probability  in  secondary  school 
mathematics,  and  to  the  teaching  of  probability  in  the  senior  high 
school.  The  ideas  of  choice  in  combinations  and  permutations  are 
developed.  The  intuitive  ideas  and  the  classic  paradoxes  in  the  histori- 
cal development  of  the  theory  are  also  considered.  Additional  topics 
considered  are:  continuous  probability,  the  normal  probability  curve, 
and  geometric  probability.  It  is  assumed  that  students  taking  this 
course  have  an  understanding  of  college  algebra  and  the  elementary 
ideas  of  calculus. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  524 A.     Statistical  Analysis  and  Correlation  Theory 

In  this  course  the  student  has  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  mathe- 
matical development  and  application  of  statistical  formulas.  Among  the 
topics  considered  are:  frequency  distributions,  averages  and  moments, 
regression,  curve  fitting,  correlation,  the  normal  distribution,  analysis 
of  time  series  for  secular  trends,  seasonal  variation  and  cyclical  move- 
ments, the  construction  and  use  of  index  numbers,  and  the  theory  of 
association.  Applications  are  given  to  business,  economics,  agriculture, 
scientific  and  social  data.  A  course  in  elementary  statistics  is  prere- 
quisite to  this  course. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Mathematics  524B.     Statistical  Inference  and  Sampling  Theory 

In  this  course  the  student  considers  the  planning  and  execution  of  a 
statistical  study.  Among  the  topics  considered  are:  the  interpretation 
of  statistical  functions,  the  general  theory  of  sampling,  students'  dis- 
tribution, chi-square  distribution,  analysis  of  variance  and  co-variance, 
statistical  control,  and  the  design  for  experiment.  Special  statistical 
devices  for  the  solution  of  special  problems  are  considered.  The  de- 
velopment of  statistical  reasoning  is  an  important  aim  of  the  course. 
Applications  are  given  to  business,  economics,  agriculture,  scientific 
and  social  data.   Mathematics  524A  is  prerequisite  to  this  course. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  525.     Calculus  of  Variations 

The  determination  of  the  extreme  values  of  a  given  function  is  one  of 
the  principal  features  of  the  elementary  calculus.  However,  the  formula- 
tion of  many  problems  leads  to  the  question  of  maximizing  or  minimiz- 
ing the  integral  of  a  certain  function  which  constitutes  the  chief  interest 
in  the  calculus  of  variations.  Typical  problems  considered  are :  shortest 
distance  problems,  of  which  the  simplest  is  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  points;  isoperimetric  problems,  such  as,  to  determine  the  maximum 
area  that  can  be  enclosed  by  a  curve  of  given  length;  and  shortest  time 
problems,  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  path  of  a  particle  which  moves 
from  one  position  to  another  in  the  shortest  time. 

Prerequisite:     Differential  and  integral  calculus 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  529.     Curriculum  Construction  in  Mathematics 

This  course  is  conducted  as  a  workshop  or  seminar  in  constructing 
curricula  in  mathematics.  The  chief  objective  of  the  course  is  coopera- 
tion with  those  communities  which  are  planning  changes  in  their  courses 
of  study.  Among  topics  to  be  considered  are:  the  selection  of  aims,  a 
study  of  the  best  recent  courses  of  study  in  mathematics,  the  reports  of 
the  Joint  Commission,  of  the  Progressive  Education  Association,  and 
other  research  pertinent  to  the  questions  at  issue. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  530.     Mathematical  Materials  and  their  Applications  in 
the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

In  this  course  the  student  considers  the  adaptation  and  use  of  multi- 
sensory  materials  to  motivate  and  improve  the  teaching  of  high  school 
mathematics.  Particular  attention  is  given:  to  the  equipment  needed  for 
the  modern  mathematics  laboratory  and  how  it  may  be  effectively  used; 
to  plans  for  the  extra-curricular  activities  in  mathematics,  such  as 
mathematics  clubs  and  assembly  programs;  to  such  visual  aids  as 
pictures,  lantern  slides,  motion  pictures,  and  bulletin  board  exhibits; 
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and  to  the  books,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets  needed  for  the  school 
and  the  teacher's  library. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  531.     Survey  of  Higher  Mathematics 

This  is  a  course  planned  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  major  fields 
of  mathematics.  It  affords  him  an  opportunity  to  decide  which  branches 
are  of  interest  for  additional  intensive  graduate  study,  and  acquaints 
him  with  some  other  fields  which  are  usually  not  treated  in  a  separate 
course.  Fundamentals  of  the  following  fields  are  considered:  theory  of 
numbers,  higher  algebra,  theory  of  groups,  foundations  of  logic,  synthe- 
tic projective  geometry,  non-Euclidean  geometry,  N-dimensional  geo- 
metry, topology,  theory  of  functions,  Fourier  series,  calculus  of  varia- 
tions, vector  analysis,  theory  of  relativity,  and  differential  and  integral 
equations. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  533.     Astronomy  and  Celestial  Navigation 

The  topics  studied  in  this  course  include  the  celestial  sphere,  astro- 
nomical systems  of  coordinates,  the  use  of  the  nautical  ephemeris  and 
almanac,  time,  latitude,  longitude,  azimuth,  observations,  instruments, 
and  practical  problems.  Determination  of  position  is  solved  by  the  use 
of  trigonometry  and  by  the  use  of  special  methods  and  tables  published 
by  the  United  States  Hydrographic  Office.  The  location  of  stars,  and  the 
use  of  star  charts  are  also  considered.  The  student  cannot  receive 
credit  for  both  this  course  and  Mathematics  510C. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  601.  Workshop:  Current  Problems  in  the  Mathematics 
Field 
This  course  is  conducted  as  a  workshop  for  the  solution  of  such 
actual  problems  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics  as:  courses  in  mathe- 
matics for  the  general  and  for  the  specializing  student;  integration  of 
mathematics  with  other  courses;  revision  of  subject-matter  in  particular 
fields,  such  as  in  plane  geometry;  and  research  problems  in  specific 
units  of  work.  The  class  meets  for  conferences,  reports,  and  lectures. 
Individual  conferences  between  the  instructor  or  consultant  and  each 
individual  member  of  the  class  are  held  by  appointment. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 

Mathematics    401.     The    Teaching    of    Mathematics    in    Secondary 

Sclwols 

The  student  in  this  course  studies  the  methods  of  teaching  the  different 

units  of  work  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  He  accompanies  this 

study  by  observing  in  the  College  High  School  the  ways  in  which  these 
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methods  are  put  into  practice.  He  is  actively  in  contact  not  only  with 
the  theory  but  also  with  the  practice  of  what  he  studies.  He  participates, 
under  the  direction  of  the  high  school  instructors,  in  organizing 
material,  in  making,  administering,  and  marking  tests,  and  in  assisting 
in  experimental  work.  A  study  of  recent  trends  in  the  teaching  of 
mathematics,  of  noteworthy  research,  and  of  modern  texts  and  tests 
is  included. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Mathematics  402A.     Applications  of  Mathematics 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  mathe- 
matical instruments  used  and  the  type  of  problems  encountered  in  a 
variety  of  fields.  The  construction  and  use  of  inexpensive  instruments, 
their  place  in  the  secondary  school  curriculum,  and  the  function  of  a 
mathematics  laboratory  are  emphasized  throughout  the  course.  Topics 
studied  include:  measurement  of  length,  use  of  the  level,  transit,  plane 
table,  hypsometer:  range  finders  and  triangulators;  scale  drawing; 
elements  of  engineering  drafting  and  blueprint  reading;  construction  of 
topographic  and  profile  maps. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  402B.     Applications  of  Mathematics 

In  this  course  the  following  are  studied:  use  of  slide  rules  and  com- 
puting machines;  approximate  computation;  elements  of  spherical  tri- 
gonometry; use  of  sextant  and  transit  in  determining  latitude  and  longi- 
tude; use  of  astronomical  telescope,  locating  of  stars  and  planets,  and 
use  of  navigational  computers;  history  and  construction  of  mathema- 
tical instruments. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  404.     Readings  and  Lectures  in  Mathematics 

The  student  is  held  responsible  in  this  course  for  oral  and  written 
reports  on  approved  readings  in  recent  literature  related  to  mathematics 
or  its  teaching. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  406 A.     Solid  Analytic  Geometry 

A  review  and  extension  of  the  theory  of  determinants,  a  study  of 
lines  and  planes  in  space,  of  space  coordinates,  transformation  of 
coordinates,  loci  in  space,  the  sphere,  and  of  quadric  surfaces  are  con- 
sidered in  this  course.  The  study  of  the  general  quadratic  equation  in 
three  variables,  invariance  under  motion,  and  the  classification  of 
numerical  equations  completes  the  course. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Mathematics  406B.     Advanced  Calculus 

A  study  of  continuity,  the  theory  of  limits,  the  generalized  theorem 
of  the  mean,  and  its  extension  to  series  with  a  remainder  term  is  made 
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in  this  course.  Also  studied  are:  partial  differentiation  with  applications 
to  tangent  planes,  normals,  envelopes,  and  approximations;  multiple 
integration  with  applications  to  areas,  volumes,  center  of  gravity,  pres- 
sure, moment  of  inertia,  and  work;  and  the  solution  of  ordinary 
differential  equations  of  the  first  order  with  applications.  Mathematics 
406A  is  prerequisite. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  407.     Consumer  Mathematics 

In  this  course  the  field  of  consumer  problems  is  surveyed  and  the 
placement  and  methods  of  teaching  this  material  in  the  junior  high 
school  are  considered. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  408.     Elementary  Mathematical  Statistics 

This  first  course  covers  the  usual  topics  in  statistics  using  calculus  as 
a  major  tool  in  the  derivation  of  formulas.  Topics  included  are:  types 
of  data  and  types  of  measurement;  attributes  and  variables;  graphical 
representation;  measures  of  central  tendency  and  dispersion;  moments; 
binomial,  Poisson,  and  normal  distributions;  linear  regression  and 
correlation;  elements  of  sampling  theory  and  statistical  inference.  This 
course  is  required  of  mathematics  majors  in  lieu  of  Mathematics  400. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  410.     Mathematics  of  Finance 

In  this  course  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  elementary  theory  of 
simple  and  compound  interest  and  is  led  to  the  solution  of  practical 
problems  in  annuities,  sinking  funds,  amortization,  depreciation,  stocks 
and  bonds,  installment  buying,  and  building  and  loan  associations,  and 
to  the  mathematics  of  life  insurance.  The  student  cannot  receive  credit 
for  both  this  course  and  Mathematics  510A. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  430.     Mathematics  of  Navigation  and  Geography 

Beginning  with  a  graphical  solution  of  important  navigation  prob- 
lems, such  topics  as  map  projections,  use  of  instruments,  piloting,  dead 
reckoning,  radio  navigation  and  celestial  navigation  are  studied  in  this 
course.  The  student  may  not  receive  credit  for  both  this  course  and 
Physics  408. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE 

The  teacher  of  secondary  school  science  is  faced  constantly  with  the 
problem  of  maintaining  his  professional  competence  with  respect  to 
recent  advances  in  the  fields  of  science  and  science  education. 

The  past  two  decades  have  brought  forth  an  astonishing  array  of 
new  discoveries  in  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  other  branches  of 
science.  Entirely  new  scientific  points  of  view  have  to  be  considered  by 
a  teacher  who  wishes  to  keep  his  classroom  practices  up  to  date  with 
the  most  recent  findings  as  reported  in  current  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  books. 

The  imusual  growth  of  enrollment  in  secondary  schools  has  brought 
the  science  teacher  numerous  difi&cult  problems  of  science  education 
which  require  a  more  scholarly  background  than  has  been  necessary 
in  previous  decades.  It  is  clear  that  the  demands  to  be  made  upon  the 
science  teacher  in  the  near  future  will  greatly  exceed  those  of  any  pre- 
vious decade.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  science  and  secondary  educa- 
tion are  necessary  to  professional  success  and  promotion. 

Other  factors  operate  to  multiply  the  problems  of  high  school  science 
teachers.  The  rapid  growth  of  work  in  science  in  elementary  schools 
and  the  extraordinary  growth  of  junior  high-school  science  foreshadow 
a  fundamental  reorganization  of  the  senior  high-school  science  program. 
This  work  is  now  well  under  way  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

BIOLOGY 

Biology  501.     The  Teaching  of  Biology  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  is  a  seminar  and  research  course  designed  to  give  opportunity 
for  study  of  the  best  methods  and  practices  being  used  in  the  teaching 
of  secondary  school  biology.  Major  topics  of  discussion  are:  aims  of 
secondary  school  biology,  course  content,  functions  of  text-books,  test- 
ing, laboratory  exercises  and  demonstrations,  and  the  collection  and  use 
of  suitable  and  available  laboratory  materials.  A  study  is  made  of  re- 
cent research  studies  in  the  field  of  biology  teaching. 
Prerequisite :     18  semester-hours  of  work  in  biology. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Biology  508.     Social  Applications  of  Biology 

This  field-study  course  ofi"ers  to  teachers  of  science  an  opportunity 
to  gain  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  uses  made  of  biological  principles 
in  industry,  and  in  modem  laboratories.  Field  trips  are  designed  to 
cover  such  varied  interests  as  public  health  and  hospital  routine  labora- 
tories, medical  botanical  research  laboratories,  and  the  inspection  of 
model  industries  developing  biological  products. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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CHEMISTRY 

Chemistry  501.     The  Teaching  of  Chemistry  in  Secondary  Schools 
This  course  satisfies  the  requirements  in  the  teaching  of  chemistry 

for  the  limited  secondary  certificate.   A  study  is  made  of  the  objectives, 

recent  trends,  methods  of  presentation,  courses  of  study,  instructional 

aids,  and  subject-matter  of  high  school  chemistry. 
Prerequisite:     18  semester-hours  in  chemistry. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Chemistry  504.     Physical  Chemistry,  Part  I 

This  course,  the  first  half  of  a  year's  work  in  physical  chemistry, 
deals  with  gases,  liquids,  crystals,  physical  properties  and  electrolytes, 
colloids,  thermo-chemistry,  and  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  equi- 
libria. The  course  is  conducted  by  means  of  illustrated  lectures,  class 
discussions,  problems,  and  laboratory  experiments. 

Prerequisites:     General  college  chemistry,  analytical  chemistry,  and 
general  college  physics. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  505.     Physical  Chemistry,  Part  II 

This  course  deals  with  electrical  conductance,  electrolytic  equili- 
brium, electromotive  force,  electrolysis,  polarization,  chemical  kinetics, 
photo-chemical  reactions,  atomic  structure,  molecular  structure,  and 
radioactivity. 

Prerequisite:     General  college  chemistry,  analytical  chemistry  and 
general  college  physics. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  506.     Industrial  Chemistry 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  enable  science  teachers  to  under- 
stand the  chemical  industries  in  the  metropolitan  region.  The  course 
involves  field  trips,  reading  assignments,  and  class  discussions.  In 
addition,  a  survey  is  made  of  the  economic  foundations  of  chemical 
industry,  the  relation  of  chemistry  to  industry  in  general,  and  the  effects 
of  synthetics  upon  social,  economic,  and  political  life. 

Prerequisite:     General  college  chemistry 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  508.     Advanced  Organic  Chemistry — Biochemistry 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  composition  of  living  organisms, 
their  nutritional  requirements,  their  mechanism  for  promoting  and 
regulating  chemical  action,  and  their  metabolism  of  foods.  A  laboratory 
study  is  made  of  the  components  of  foods,  isolation  of  proteins,  etc., 
blood  and  urine  analysis. 

Prerequisite:     Organic  chemistry 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
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Chemistry  509.     Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry 

This  course  offers  opportunity  for  intensive  and  systematic  study  of 
the  elements  in  the  light  of  the  periodic  classification.  Selected  theories 
and  principles  of  inorganic  chemistry  and  some  of  their  applications 
are  studied  in  detail.  Directed  use  of  chemical  literature  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  this  course.  Individual  experimental  work  in  the  laboratory 
consists  chiefly  of  preparation  and  purification  of  inorganic  compounds. 

Prerequisite:     General  inorganic  chemistry  and  analytical  chemistry 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  510.     Food  Inspection  and  Analysis 

A  study  is  made  of  the  composition  of  commercial  food  products,  the 
laws  governing  marketing  of  foods,  methods  of  analysis  of  foods  and 
cosmetics,  and  the  judging  of  foods  for  quality. 

Prerequisite:     General  college  chemistry  and  organic  chemistry 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

physics 
*Physics  501.     The  Teaching  of  Physics  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  deals  with  the  recently  published  texts,  workbooks,  tests, 
and  new  experimental  equipment  for  high  school  physics.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  recent  developments  in  the  fields  of  aviation,  photo- 
graphy, radio  communication,  television,  automotive  transportation, 
visual  aids,  and  the  place  of  physics  in  general  education. 
Prerequisite:     18  semester-hours  in  physics. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Physics  510.     Advanced  Problems  in  Photography 

This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  camera  club  teacher 
and  the  hobbyist.  The  course  includes  negative  and  positive  altera- 
tions, toning,  printing  processes,  studio  portraits,  color  photography, 
and  photomicrography.  The  student  is  expected  to  submit  prints  of 
exhibition  quality  for  public  showing. 

Prerequisites:     General  college  physics,  general  college  chemistry, 
and  a  first  course  in  photography 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Physics  511.     Electronics  and  Electron  Tubes 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  basic 
principles  of  electronics.  Such  appliances  as  radio  tubes,  cathode-ray 
tubes,  photo-electric  cells,  and  X-ray  tubes  with  applications  in  medi- 
cine are  considered. 

Prerequisites:     General  college  physics  and  a  course  in  electrical 
measurements 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 


*  No  credit  if  Science  401  has  been  taken. 
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Physics  514.     Radio  Communication 

A  study  is  made  of  electron-tube  detectors  and  amplifiers,  alternat- 
ing currents,  receiving  circuits,  transmitting  circuits,  and  radio  measure- 
ments. Visits  are  made  to  broadcasting  stations  and  manufacturing 
plants. 

Prerequisites:     General  college  physics,  courses  in  electrical  meas- 
urements, and  elementary  radio. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

SCIENCE 

Science  504.     Survey  of  Recent  Investigations  in  Science  Teaching 

This  course  deals  with  published  and  unpublished  investigations  in 
the  field  of  science  education.  Studies  of  demonstration  methods,  cur- 
riculum construction,  scientific  vocabularies  of  texts,  laboratory  design, 
measurement  of  the  outcomes  of  learning,  laboratory  apparatus,  pre- 
diction of  success  in  college  courses,  methods  of  visual  instruction,  and 
other  topics  are  considered. 

Prerequisite:     State  certification  in  science 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Science  600.     Science  Workshop  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 

This  course  is  designed  to  assist  principals,  supervisors,  and  teachers 
to  organize  and  teach  a  program  of  science  courses  in  keeping  with 
present-day  science  knowledge  and  the  interests  of  students  in  recent 
scientific  developments. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 

biology 
Biology  405.     Recent  Advances  in  Biology 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  teacher  of  science  an  opportunity 
to  consider  the  real  meaning  and  the  importance  to  human  society  of 
the  many  startling  discoveries  in  the  field  of  biology  which  are  cur- 
rently reported  in  the  leading  journals  and  the  daily  press. 

Prerequisite:     One  year  of  work  covering  the  fundamentals  of  bio- 
logy 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Biology  406.     Animal  Histology 

This  course  includes  a  careful  study  of  histological  technique  as 
illustrated  by  preparations  made  from  various  animal  tissues. 
Prerequisites:     Biology  201  and  202,  Zoology 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
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Biology  407.     Comparative  Embryology 

A  study  is  made  of  the  stages  in  development  and  factors  influencing 
the  development  of  different  types,  particularly  the  vertebrates. 

Prerequisite:     Biology  406,  Animal  Histology 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Biology  408.     Biological  Technique 

This  course  is  designed  to  furnish  the  prospective  teacher  of  biology 
with  the  technical  details  necessary  to  enable  him  to  handle  success- 
fully biological  materials,  experiments  and  demonstrations. 

Prerequisites:    Biology  101,  102,  201,  and  202,  Botany  and  Zoology 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Biology  409.     Human  Physiology 

A  careful  study  of  human  anatomy  is  used  as  a  basis  for  discussion 
of  both  normal  and  abnormal  physiology. 

Prerequisites:     Biology  201  and  202,  Zoology 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Biology  410.     Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  probable  course  of  evolution  of 
the  vertebrate  type  with  partial  reference  to  the  history  of  the  human 
body. 

Prerequisites:     Biology  201  and  202,  Zoology 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Chemistry 
Chemistry  405  and  406.     Organic  Chemistry 

Some  of  the  topics  included  are:  the  chain  hydrocarbons  and  their 
simple  derivatives;  carbohydrates,  proteins,  and  the  metabolism  of 
foods;  the  ring  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives;  dyes  and  stains 
and  their  applications  in  industry,  foods,  and  medicine;  antiseptics  and 
anaesthetics;  vitamins  and  hormones;  adulterants  and  preservatives  in 
foods. 

Prerequisite:     General  college  chemistry 

Credit:     4  semester-hours  each 

Physics 
Physics  402.     Advanced  Electricity 

Some  of  the  topics  studied  are:  modern  concepts  of  the  electronic 
structure  of  matter;  electric  forces;  magnetic  fields;  potential;  resist- 
ance; impedance;  capacitance;  and  characteristics  of  thermionic  vacuum 
tubes. 

Prerequisite:     General  college  physics 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
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Physics  405.     Light  and  Optical  Instruments 

Topics  included  for  study  in  the  classroom  and  laboratory  are:  the 
propagation  of  light;  emission  and  absorption  of  radiant  energy;  re- 
flection, refraction,  polarization;  spectrum  analysis;  photometric  meas- 
urements; photoelectric  cells;  measurement  of  high  temperatures; 
characteristics  of  illumination,  modern  illuminants;  and  industrial  and 
domestic  uses  of  light. 

Prerequisites:     General  college  physics  and  a  course  in  electrical 
measurements 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Physics  407.     Aviation 

This  course  treats  types  of  airplanes,  structures,  motions  of  a  plane, 
stability,  lift,  drag,  principles  of  flying,  engines,  speed,  power,  physics 
of  flight,  and  airplane  performance.  At  least  eight  hours  of  flight  in- 
struction should  precede  or  parallel  this  course. 

Prerequisites:     General  college  physics  and  adequate  college  train- 
ing in  mathematics. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Physics  408.     Aeronautics:   Flight  Instruction 

This  course  treats  navigation,  meteorology,  air  traffic  rules,  and  pilot 
certification.  Not  less  than  thirty  hours  of  solo  flying  must  precede  or 
accompany  this  course.  Credit  is  granted  when  the  student  receives  a 
private  pilot's  certificate  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  The  student 
pays  for  the  flying  instruction.  The  student  may  not  receive  credit  for 
both  this  course  and  Mathematics  430. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Physics  409.     Introduction  to  Radio  Communication 

This  course  deals  with  direct  and  alternating  current  circuits;  con- 
struction and  operation  of  detectors;  characteristics  of  audio  and  radio 
frequency  amplifiers;  vacuum  tubes;  and  two-way  commimication  in 
aviation. 

Prerequisite:     General  college  physics 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Physics  410.     Physical  Principles  in  Automotive  Transportation 

This  course  deals  with  the  following  topics :  engine  theory  and  design, 
cooling  system,  ignition,  fuel  system,  motors  and  generators,  wiring  and 
lighting,  storage  battery,  and  transmission. 

Prerequisites:     General  college  physics  and  a  course  in  electrical 
measurements. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
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Science 

Science  401.     The  Teaching  of  Science 

The  chief  purposes  of  this  course  are:  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
educational  objectives  of  science  in  public  schools;  to  re\dew  the  best 
courses  of  study  that  have  been  prepared  for  various  cities  and  states; 
to  consider  the  important  characteristics  of  a  program  of  science  in- 
struction planned  for  all  grades  of  public  schools;  and  to  give 
students  familiarity  with  the  chief  aids  to  instruction  such  as  texts, 
manuals,  work-books,  instructional  tests,  and  sources  of  materials  for 
the  enrichment  of  instruction. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 
Science  401D.     The  Teaching  of  Aviation  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  deals  with  texts,  bulletins,  demonstration  equipment, 
tests,  working  models,  visual  aids,  and  reference  works  needed  to  teach 
aerodynamics,  aircraft  engines,  meteorology,  navigation,  and  aircraft 
communication  in  high  schools. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Science  406.     Astronomy 

The  following  topics  are  considered:  motions  of  the  earth;  the 
moon;  time;  law  of  gravitation;  the  planets,  comets,  and  meteors; 
evolution  of  the  solar  system;  the  constellations;  spectrum  analysis; 
and  telescopic  observations. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Science  410.     Junior  High  School  Science  Demonstrations 

This  course  covers  the  methods  of  experimental  instruction  in  grades 
seven,  eight,  and  nine.  A  detailed  study  is  made  of  about  three  hun- 
dred demonstrations. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Science  412.     Water  Analysis  and  Purification 

This  course  includes  field  trips  to  water  purification  plants,  sewage 
disposal  plants,  and  a  board  of  public  health  laboratory;  lectures  and 
laboratory  experience  in  biological  examination  of  water  and  prepara- 
tion of  bacteriological  culture  media;  lectures  and  laboratory  experi- 
ence in  chemical  analysis  of  water  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  harmful 
materials;  and  the  preparation  and  use  of  chemicals  needed  in  emer- 
gency treatment  of  drinking  water. 

Prerequisites:     Botany  or  biology,  and  General  chemistry 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

New  occasions  demand  new  courses.  It  is  essential  in  these  years  of 
readjustment  that  more  courses  of  an  interpretive  nature  should  be  in- 
cluded in  both  the  graduate  and  the  undergraduate  programs  to  stress 
the  world-wide  field  of  social  relationships.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  contemporary  history  and  world  affairs,  and  in  the  closely  related 
fields  of  economics,  political  science,  and  sociology.  The  reason  for 
this  emphasis  is  the  realization  that  many  of  the  outstanding  problems 
in  our  complex  life  have  their  roots  and  their  solution  in  the  areas 
examined  by  social  studies. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Social  Studies,  candi- 
dates will  either  prepare  a  thesis  or  pass  an  oral  examination  based 
upon  a  selected  field  of  research.  They  will  earn  at  least  eighteen 
semester-hours  of  credit  in  social  studies  courses  on  the  400  or  500 
level,  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Department.  They 
must  submit  credits  equivalent  to  an  undergraduate  major  in  Social 
Studies,  totaling  at  least  thirty  semester-hours,  as  a  prerequisite  to 
matriculation  for  graduate  study. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

5ociAL  Studies  502.     The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  American 
Constitution 

This  course  is  an  intensive  study  of  the  origin  and  framing  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  aims  to  search  out  the  roots  and 
influences  that  determined  our  basic  political  institutions.  The  seminar 
method  is  employed  and  attention  is  given  to  the  techniques  of  histori- 
cal research  and  historical  writing. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  506.     The  British  Empire  from  1783 

This  course  deals  with  the  evolution  of  the  British  Empire  from  the 
period  of  the  old  Colonial  system  to  the  present  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations.  The  rise  of  dominion  government,  the  forces  of  anti-im- 
perialism, and  the  various  solutions  suggested  for  the  improvement  of 
imperial  relations  are  stressed. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  509.     Classical  Archaeology 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  a  knowledge  of  source  material 
in  the  fine  arts  of  Greece  and  Rome  that  will  enable  the  individual  to 
reconstruct  for  himself  various  phases  of  Greek  and  Roman  culture. 
Much  of  the  material  is  verified  by  trips  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  and  other  local  museums. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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SocuL  Studies  515.     History  of  Political  Thought 

The  major  theories  of  representative  political  philosophers  concerning 
the  nature,  functions,  organization  and  sovereignty  of  the  state  are 
studied  in  this  course.  Among  those  to  be  discussed  are :  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Cicero,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Machiavelli,  Luther,  Calvin,  Bodin,  Hobbes, 
Locke,  Spinoza,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Hume,  Bentham,  J.  S.  Mill, 
Burke,  Hegel,  Marx. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  517.     Money  and  Banking 

An  opportunity  is  provided  for  an  analysis  of  the  monetary  and  bank- 
ing principles  and  practices  basic  to  modern  economic  organization. 
Consideration  is  given  to  the  various  theories  of  money,  the  relation  of 
money  to  prices,  banking  systems  and  their  operation,  and  the  nature 
and  significance  of  credit.  Special  attention  is  directed  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  functioning  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in  relation  to  the 
gold  standard,  a  managed  currency,  stability,  inflation,  and  deflation. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  518.  Recent  Trends  in  American  History  (1918  to  the 
present) 
Without  attempting  to  reach  final  conclusions,  this  course  analyzes 
the  major  problems  which  have  influenced  American  life  since  the  First 
World  War.  The  new  position  of  the  nation  in  world  affairs,  the 
modifications  of  the  old  economic  order,  the  progress  of  social  and 
political  change  are  all  surveyed.  While  the  treatment  is  historical,  it 
is  intended  to  present  materials  which  will  be  serviceable  in  teaching 
the  Problems  of  American  Democracy. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  521.  The  Cultural  Background  of  Present  World 
Civilization 
The  clash  of  China's  sacred  village  society  and  of  Japan's  Kojike 
tradition  with  the  Western  ideal  of  human  progress;  the  gulf  between 
spiritual  Hindu  passivity  and  the  white  man's  secular  and  rational 
dynamism;  Mohammedan  expansion;  Ibn  Khaldun;  the  crisis  of  con- 
temporary Western  civilization  as  treated  by  Spencer,  Darwin,  Huxley, 
Durkheim,  Max  and  Alfred  Weber,  Pareto,  Spengler,  and  Sorokin — are 
studied.  It  is  attempted  to  show  that  in  the  historical  perspective  of 
civilization,  democracy  can  meet  the  challenge  of  irrational  and 
materialist  doctrines. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  522.     The  Development  of  Economic  Institutions  and 
Ideas 
This  course  deals  with  the  changing  principles,  institutions  and  ideas 
which  determine  the  character  of  economic  society.    The  doctrines  of 
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the  more  important  schools  of  economic  thought  such  as  the  Classical, 
Historical,  and  Institutional  groups  are  emphasized,  and  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Mercantilists,  Physiocrats,  Adam  Smith,  Malthus,  Ricardo, 
Marx,  Henry  George,  Veblen,  Hobson,  Commons,  Keynes,  and  others 
are  examined  in  relation  to  the  important  problems  of  money, 
credit,  prices,  business  cycles,  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  pro- 
perty, wages,  the  nature  of  wealth  and  value,  and  economic  planning. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 

Social  Studies  401.  The  Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Secon- 
dary Schools 
In  this  course  a  program  is  presented  containing  the  fusion  organi- 
zation in  socialized  recitation,  the  teaching  of  current  events,  projects 
in  citizenship,  and  the  use  of  the  project-problem  as  a  method  of  teach- 
ing history  and  civics. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  402A  and  402B.  American  and  Comparative  Govern- 
ment 
The  first  part  is  devoted  to  American  national  government,  including 
the  obligations  and  rights  of  citizens,  the  suffrage,  political  parties,  the 
changing  nature  of  the  federal  system,  and  the  executive,  administra- 
tive, legislative  and  judicial  systems.  The  second  part  deals  with  simi- 
lar political  phenomena  in  England,  France,  German,  Italy  and  Russia. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours  each 

Social  Studies  404.     The  Philosophy  of  History 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  investigate  the  relation  of  history 
to  the  other  social  studies  and  also  the  major  attempts  to  find  the  mean- 
ing of  history.  A  brief  survey  will  be  made  of  the  leading  philosophies 
of  history. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  407.     New  Jersey  State  and  Local  Government 

A  study  is  made  of  the  State  Constitution,  New  Jersey's  place  in  the 
federal  system,  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens,  the  courts,  the  law  en- 
forcement and  correctional  systems,  county  and  municipal  government, 
and  other  local  political  units. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

SocLiL  Studies  412.     International  Government 

The  attempts  of  the  international  community  of  states  to  express 
itself  in  a  formal  world  organization  are  the  subject  of  this  course. 
The  agencies  which  have  been  established  to  deal  with  international, 
legislative,  executive,  administrative  and  judicial  problems  are 
studied.    Specifically,   among   the   topics   discussed,   are   the   national 
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state  system,  sovereignty,  equality,  intervention,  international  law, 
diplomatic  services  and  procedures,  international  conferences  and 
unions,  sanctions,  treaties,  arbitration,  international  courts  of  justice, 
armaments  and  war.  League  of  Nations,  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation, regional  agreements,  the  United  Nations. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  413.     Economic  History  of  the  United  Stales 

The  great  trends  and  movements  in  agriculture,  finance,  commerce, 
manufacturing,  transportation,  and  industrial  relations  are  traced  from 
their  beginnings  in  the  colonial  period  to  their  contemporary  expres- 
sions in  the  present  crisis. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  414.    Modern  England 

This  course  deals  both  with  the  periods  of  English  history  since  the 
Napoleonic  era  as  such  and  with  the  influences  of  political,  economic, 
and  social  forces  on  the  English  literature  of  the  century. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  415.     Latin-American  Relations  of  the  United  States 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  information  necessary  to  a  clear 
understanding  and  accurate  appreciation  of  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  relations  that  have  developed  between  us  and  our  Latin-American 
neighbors. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  417.     American  Archaeology 

This  course  shows  that  the  New  World  of  the  early  discoveries  was  in 
reality  far  from  new.  North  American  tribes  of  Indians  are  studied  as 
well  as  the  remarkable  civilizations  of  the  Mayas,  the  Incas,  and  the 
Aztecs. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  419.     American  Political  Biography 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  such  leaders  as  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Hamilton,  Webster,  Lincoln,  Cleveland,  Roosevelt  and  Wilson.  It  shows 
the  relation  of  each  of  these  characters  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived  and 
points  out  how  he  influenced  the  trend  of  American  life. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  420A  and  420B.     The  European  Outlook 

This  course  is  designed  to  explain  the  conditions  and  events  which 
led  to  World  War  11.  The  historical  perspective  of  the  forces  contend- 
ing for  supremacy  in  Europe  today  is  emphasized  throughout. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours  each 
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Social  Studies  421.     Oriental  Civilization 

This  course  presents  the  important  contributions  to  civilization  and 
social  progress  made  in  antiquity  in  three  great  centers  of  the  Near 
East:  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  Crete. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  422.     Greek  Civilization 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  development  of  Greek  civili- 
zation from  the  earliest  period  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  423.     Roman  Civilization 

This  course  traces  the  social  changes  in  Rome  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  end  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  em- 
pire are  discussed  with  relation  to  their  importance  in  medieval  civili- 
zation. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  424.     Medieval  Civilization 

This  course  presents  a  careful  account  of  the  importance  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  medieval  civilization,  the  beginnings  of  modern 
nations,  the  efifects  of  Arabic  learning  and  scholarship,  and  social 
awakening  due  to  the  Crusades  and  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  426A  and  426B.     Medieval  History  to  1498 

In  the  first  part  a  study  is  made  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the  po- 
litical breakdown  of  the  imperial  principle.  The  second  part  is  devoted 
to  the  developments  in  Western  Europe  after  1200,  stressing  political 
movements,  medieval  commerce,  guilds,  growth  of  towns  and  cultural 
changes. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours  each 

Social  Studies  427A  and  427B.     Ancient  History  to  378  A.  D. 

The  first  part  of  this  course  covers  the  Oriential  period  and  the  Greek 
through  the  Periclean  Age.  The  second  part  covers  the  Hellenistic 
period  from  the  rise  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  stressing  attempts  at 
federalism. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours  each 

Social  Studies  428.     Racial  Contributions  to  American  Life 

This  course  deals  with  the  basic  problems  of  quantity,  quality,  and 
distribution  of  population  and  emphasizes  the  adjustments  which  result 
from  the  interrelations  of  Negroes,  Asiatics,  and  various  types  of  Euro- 
peans in  the  United  States. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studles  429.     Present-Day  Social  Problems 

Beginning  with  a  survey  of  levels  of  living  in  the  United  States  and 
their  relation  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  income,  this  course  pro- 
ceeds with  a  study  of  poverty  and  crime,  their  sources,  treatment,  and 
prevention. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  431.     Inter -American  Affairs  in  the  Secondary  School 
Program 
This  course  is  intended  to  reveal  the  attention  to  be  given  to  Pan- 
American  affairs  in  the  organization  and  teaching  of  our  junior  and 
senior  high  school  courses  of  study.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  433.     American  Political  Thought 

This  course  deals  with  contemporary  trends  and  theories  as  they  have 
emerged  from  social  and  economic  conditions  and  as  they  are  founded 
upon  the  bases  laid  down  by  such  men  as  Hamilton,  Madison,  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Marshall,  Calhoun,  Webster,  Lincoln,  and  Wilson. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  434.     Contemporary  World  Affairs 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  leading  diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  military  issues  before  the  world  today.  It  is 
planned  to  provide  the  teacher  with  the  informational  background  es- 
sential to  the  teaching  of  current  events. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

SocUL  Studies  435A  and  435B.  The  Americas:  A  Contemporary  Po- 
litical, Economic  and  Cultural  Survey 
The  first  part  of  this  course  deals  with  the  functions  and  purposes  of 
the  Inter-American  movement.  The  second  part  stresses  what  is  being 
done  to  strengthen  Western  Hemisphere  solidarity  and  establish  the 
democratic  way  of  life  throughout  the  Americas. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours  each 

Social  Studies  436.     Modern  Men  of  Ancient  Times 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  biographical  sketches  of  some  of 
the  great  leaders  of  past  ages.  Special  attention  is  given  to  their  in- 
fluence on  the  thought  of  their  own  times  and  their  contribution  to  the 
culture  of  the  present  day.  Credit :     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  437.     The  Political  Party  System  in  the  United  States 

Among  the  topics  discussed  are:  party  organizations,  the  political 
boss,  the  political  machine,  party  finances,  the  process  of  voting,  elec- 
tion laws,  primaries,  conventions,  platforms,  presidential  elections, 
majority  rule,  the  development  of  the  party  system,  sectional  politics, 
the  farm  vote,  the  labor  vote,  and  the  future  of  party  government  in  the 
United  States.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  438.     The  Literature  of  American  History 

A  brief  description  of  the  material  available  for  the  study  of  Ameri- 
can history  is  followed  by  class  practice  in  finding  and  using  the  pri- 
mary sources  of  some  of  the  facts  commonly  taught  in  schools.  Re- 
presentative American  historians  are  discussed. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  439.     The  Family  and  Its  Problems 

This  course  gives  a  history  of  the  family,  our  American  family  pat- 
terns, the  effects  of  social  change,  marital  patterns  of  interaction,  social 
roles,  sources  of  conflicts  and  frustration,  divorce  and  desertion,  and 
special  problems  in  family  life.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Socl\.l  Studies  440A  and  440B.  The  Development  of  Central  and 
South  America  as  Colonies  and  Nations 
The  first  part  of  this  course  surveys  the  period  of  exploration  and  set- 
tlement in  the  colonies  of  South  and  Central  America.  The  second  part 
studies  the  experiences  of  the  various  Latin-American  nations  under  dif- 
ferent forms  of  government.  Credit:     2  semester-hours  each 

Social  Studies  441.     Economic  History  of  Europe 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  economic  life  and  development  of  Eu- 
rope from  the  emergence  of  the  ancient  civilizations  to  the  beginning  of 
the  modern  economic  world.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  442.     The  Far  East 

A  study  is  made  of  the  economic,  social  and  cultural  situation  of  the 
Far  East,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  historical  background  of 
China  and  Japan,  and  on  our  relations  with  the  Philippines.  This 
course  will  provide  an  approach  to  the  problems  the  United  States  must 
face  in  the  Far  East.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  443.     Youth  and  the  Community 

This  course  is  a  sociological  study  of  youth  in  its  many  relations  to 
the  community.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  problems  of  juvenile 
delinquency  and  maladjustments,  and  to  the  social  agencies  active  in 
solving  youth  behavior  problems.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  444.     The  Social  Bases  of  Human  Relations 

This  course  emphasizes  the  social  bases  of  human  nature  and  person- 
ality. Primary  and  secondary  groups,  folkways,  mores,  and  institutions 
are  considered.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

SocUL  Studies  446.  Current  Problems  in  Economics  and  Government 
This  course  is  designed  to  analyze  the  relationship  of  economics  to 
government.  The  causes  and  results  of  governmental  activities  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  light  of  their  economic  significance  and  their  bearing  on 
public  welfare.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  447.     Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  show  how  we  became  gradually 
conscious  of  our  world  interests  and  responsibilities,  and  the  important 
role  we  have  come  to  play  in  international  politics. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  450A  and  450B.  Applied  Economics:  Problems  and 
Policies 
The  first  part  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  economic 
principles  in  the  operation  and  guidance  of  our  everyday  economic  life. 
In  the  second  part,  special  attention  is  given  to  an  understanding  of  our 
broader  economic  problems  and  the  public  policy  relating  to  them. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours  each 

Social  Studies  451.     The  Middle  East 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  Indian  and  Moslem  civilizations.  Post-war 
planning  for  the  region  from  the  Near  East  through  Persia,  India, 
Burma,  Thailand  and  Malaya  to  the  Netherland  East  Indies  is  discussed. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  453.     The  Development  of  Canada  and  Mexico 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  understanding  and  appreciation 
necessary  to  the  student  and  teacher  who  may  follow  and  interpret  the 
growth,  internal  and  external,  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 
Republic  of  Mexico.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

SocUL  Studies  454.     Post-War  Economic  Reconstruction 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  information  necessary  to 
appreciate  the  impact  of  post-war  reconstruction  upon  existing  eco- 
nomic institutions.  Ejnphasis  is  placed  upon  Congressional  plans  for 
reconversion,  the  post-war  public  debt  and  related  fiscal  policies;  the 
political  economy  of  regional  economic  regulations;  cartels,  and 
foreign  investments. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  455.    Social  Legislation 

This  course  analyzes  the  social,  economic,  and  political  adjustments 
which  have  come  about  in  our  society  due  to  technological  progress. 
The  content  covers  such  subjects  as  public  policy  relative  to  immigra- 
tion; the  problems  of  national  income  and  its  distribution;  labor  legis- 
lation; public  policy  to  aid  and  protect  the  consumer;  and  an  analysis 
of  competing  philosophies  pertaining  to  industrial  and  social  progress. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  456.     International  Economic  Relations 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  significance  of  international 
trade  and  exchange  to  the  economic  life  of  our  nation  and  to  the  world 
economy.   An  analysis  of  the  contrasting  economic  philosophies  relat- 
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ing  to  international  economic  organization  is  made.  Special  emphasis 
is  given  to  those  policies  which  tend  to  promote  freer  trade,  including 
the  classical  doctrine  of  comparative  costs,  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  and  the  International  Bank  and  Currency  Stabilization  Fund. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  457.     Development  of  Russia 

Factors  which  have  shaped  the  evolution  of  the  Russian  people,  such 
as  Byzantinism  and  the  Greek  Orthodox  faith,  the  Synod,  Tartar  state 
organization.  The  Mir,  Westernization  from  Peter  to  Lenin,  Slavophilism 
and  dialectic  materialism,  are  emphasized.  An  account  is  presented  of 
Soviet  internal  organization,  sovkhoz,  kolkhoz,  and  the  Five- Year 
Plans.  In  addition  to  the  historical  background,  Russia's  great  writers 
are  discussed  in  the  light  of  social  and  political  developments. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  458.     Russia  as  a  World  Power 

An  analysis  of  Russia's  relations  with  China,  Iran,  Turkey,  the 
European  continent,  Elngland  and  the  United  States  is  presented. 
Marxist  world  policy,  as  interpreted  by  Kautsky,  Plekhanov,  Jaures, 
Bukharin,  Trotsky,  Lenin  and  Stalin,  is  described.  The  changing  views 
of  the  Second  and  Third  Internationals,  and  the  organization  and  me- 
thods of  the  Comintern  are  discussed.  A  chronological  account  of 
Soviet  diplomacy,  since  Chicherin,  is  offered. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

FIELD  STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE 
Social  Studies  459.     The  Metropolitan  Community 

In  this  field  study  course,  as  in  Social  Studies  302,  New  York  City 
and  Northern  New  Jersey  are  used  for  laboratory  purposes.  The  social, 
political  and  economic  activities  of  the  people  of  this  area  again  con- 
stitute the  subject  matter  but  the  content  of  the  course  and  the  places 
visited  on  the  field  trips  are  entirely  different.  The  course  is  intended 
as  a  means  of  further  study  in  this  region  for  those  who  have  taken 
Social  Studies  302  or  Social  Studies  511  (as  given  prior  to  1942)  or 
for  those  who  have  not  yet  taken  any  field  study  course  covering  this 
region.  Studies  will  be  made  in  the  history  and  geography  of  the 
region,  governmental  and  economic  activities  other  than  those  pre- 
viously studied,  religious,  educational  and  cultural  agencies  which  were 
not  explored  in  the  other  courses.  There  are  eight  all-day  field  trips 
and  seven  two-hour  class  periods  on  alternating  Saturdays  throughout 
the  semester. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  460.     Central  Eastern  Region 

This  twelve  day  tour  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia,  covers  the  major  points  of  historic  interest  associated  with  the 
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Colonial  Period,  the  American  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
geographic  features  of  the  coastal  plain,  the  Piedmont  and  the  Great 
Valley  in  these  states.  Travel  is  by  modern  chartered  motor  coach  and 
overnight  stops  are  made  at  first-class  hotels.  Among  the  places  visited 
are  Valley  Forge,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Annapolis,  Washington, 
Arlington,  Alexandria,  Mt.  Vernon,  Fredericksburg,  Richmond,  Wash- 
ington's birthplace  in  Wakefield,  Lee's  plantation  at  Stratford,  York- 
town,  Williamsburg,  Jamestown,  Jefferson's  Monticello  at  Charlottes- 
ville, Natural  Bridge,  Skyline  Drive  in  the  Shenandoah  National  Park, 
Luray  Caverns,  Winchester,  Harpers  Ferry,  Frederick,  Gettysburg  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  area  around  Lancaster  and  Ephrata. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  461.     New  England  and  French  Canada 

This  field  study  course  gives  an  opportunity  to  study  by  direct  ob- 
servation the  historical  and  geographical  features  of  New  England  and 
the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  trip,  occupying  the  twelve  days  immedi- 
ately following  the  summer  session,  is  made  in  a  modern  chartered 
motor  coach  with  overnight  stops  at  first-class  hotels.  The  route  covers 
the  lower  Connecticut  valley,  including  Hartford,  Springfield,  North- 
ampton and  Deerfield;  the  Rhode  Island  cities  of  Providence  and  New- 
port; historic  Massachusetts  towns  such  as  Plymouth,  Boston,  Lexing- 
ton, Concord,  Salem,  and  Marblehead ;  the  coast  of  New  Hampshire  and 
southern  Maine;  The  White  Mountains  in  the  Mt.  Washington  and 
Franconia  Notch  area;  the  Canadian  Province  of  Quebec,  including  the 
ancient  French  city  of  Quebec,  Montmorency  Falls,  Ste.  Anne  de 
Beaupre,  Montreal ;  the  western  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  Lake  George 
and  the  Hudson  River.  It  is  an  indispensable  background  for  an  under- 
standing of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  life  and  history  in  this  region. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  462.     Continental  United  States 

This  field  study  course  consists  of  sixty-two  days  of  directed  travel, 
including  all  of  July  and  August,  and  provides  an  opportunity  for 
gaining  an  integrated  view  of  our  country  as  a  whole.  The  trip  is  made 
in  a  modern  chartered  motor  coach  with  overnight  stops  at  first-class 
hotels.  The  route  covers  about  12,500  miles  and  visits  26  states  and  6 
National  Parks.  Among  the  major  points  of  interest  are  Gettysburg, 
Natural  Bridge,  Blue  Ridge  and  blue  grass  region.  Mammoth  Cave, 
Lincoln  shrines  in  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  Ozark  Mountains,  Dodge  City, 
Royal  Gorge,  Pikes  Peak,  Denver,  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park, 
Taos  and  other  Indian  Reservations,  Santa  Fe,  Petrified  Forest,  Painted 
Desert,  Grand  Canyon,  Bryce  and  Zion  National  Parks,  Boulder  Dam, 
Los  Angeles,  Hollywood,  San  Diego,  San  Capistrano  and  other  Mis- 
sions, Tia  Juana,  Santa  Barbara,  Sequoia  and  Yosemite  National  Parks, 
Monterey,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Lake  Tahoe,  Reno,  Donner  Pass, 
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Mammoth  redwood  groves,  Crater  Lake,  Columbia  River  Valley,  Port- 
land, Seattle,  Mt.  Rainier,  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  Spokane,  Butte,  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  Salt  Lake  City,  pioneer  trails  of  Wyoming,  Black 
Hills,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Toronto  and  Niagara  Falls.  All  important 
geographic  and  historical  features  are  studied  under  the  instruction  of 
members  of  the  college  faculty  and  local  specialists.  Write  for  de- 
tailed descriptive  folder. 

Credit:     10  semester-hours 

INSTITUTES  AND  WORKSHOPS 

Social  Studies  495A  and  495B.     American  History  Workshop:  The 

New  Jersey  Two-Year  Course 
This  course  is  designed  to  assist  principals,  supervisors,  and  teachers 
to  organize,  administer,  and  teach  the  new  course  in  American  History; 
to  make  of  it  a  vital  force  in  the  formation  of  concepts  of  the  past,  pre- 
sent, and  future  democratic  way  of  life  in  the  United  States. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours  each 

Social  Studies  498.     China  and  the  Far  East 

This  course  is  given  in  ten  days,  two  hours  each  morning  being  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  contemporary  Chinese  problems  and  China's 
relations  to  her  neighbors  in  the  Far  East:  Japan,  India,  Korea,  the 
Philippines  and  Russia-in-Asia.  The  afternoons  are  used  for  round- 
table  discussions,  with  native  teachers  from  the  respective  Far  Eastern 
areas  in  charge. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

SocuL  Studies  499.     China  Workshop 

This  course  is  given  in  ten  days.  Twenty  hours  of  lectures  and  class 
discussions  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  Chinese  history  and  contem- 
porary Chinese  life  under  the  direction  of  Chinese  scholars.  Twenty 
hours  of  directed  study  in  the  library  are  devoted  to  the  preparation 
of  teaching  units  and  background  materials  on  China  for  use  in  our 
schools. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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OTHER  COURSES  THAT  MAY  BE  USED  AS  ELECTIVES 

Business  Education  401.   The  Teaching  of  Business  Education 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  history  and  development  of 
business  education,  aims  or  objectives,  laws  of  learning,  lesson  plans, 
teaching  procedures,  tests  and  measurements,  and  special  helps  for  the 
teachers  of  business  education.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  current 
trend  in  teaching  in  these  fields  with  emphasis  on  the  viewpoint  of  the 
consumer  as  well  as  the  social  and  vocational  objectives. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

Business  Education  402.  Salesmanship 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  present  an  analysis  of  salesmanship  in 
a  series  of  lessons,  each  of  which  deals  with  the  steps  in  the  selling 
process  and  their  application  to  all  types  of  selling  activities.  The  plan 
of  the  course  is  to  make  the  study  of  salesmanship  as  practical,  interest- 
ing, and  definite  as  possible. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Business  Education  404.   Business  Economics 

This  course  deals  with  such  points  as  the  economics  of  business 
organization,  merchandising  methods  and  the  consumer,  and  the 
function  of  the  credit  structure. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  405.  Marketing 

Marketing  is  the  process  of  transferring  goods  from  the  producer  to 
the  consimier.  The  functions  involved  in  this  process,  the  various  chan- 
nels of  distribution,  marketing  institutions,  and  the  costs  of  marketing 
are  considered  in  this  course.  Such  topics  as  auctions,  produce  ex- 
changes, wholesalers,  retailing,  department  and  mail-order  stores,  chain 
stores,  cooperatives,  profits,  and  prices  are  included. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  406.  Advertising 

This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  social  and  economic 
aspects  of  advertising  so  that  a  fair  evaluation  may  be  made  of  its  worth 
as  well  as  its  undesirable  aspects.  Copy  appeals,  the  writing  of  copy, 
advertising  layouts,  and  the  selection  of  appropriate  types  of  media  for 
various  advertisements  are  considered. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  407A.  and  B.  Consumer  Education 

This  course  considers  such  problems  as  the  relation  of  the  consumer 
to  production,  wasteful  consumer  practices,  consumer  propaganda, 
effective  methods  of  consumer  cooperation  and  government  aids  to 
consumers.  Credit:    2  semester-hours  each 
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Business  Education  408.  Business  Finance 

This  course  deals  with  the  processes  involved  in  the  financing  of 
business  organizations  from  the  time  of  their  inception  and  promotion, 
during  operation  and  expansion,  and  during  the  period  of  reorganiza- 
tion. Included  are  problems  of  financing  by  means  of  stock,  borrowed 
capital,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  notes.  Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  409.  Money  and  Banking 

This  course  provides  a  short  historical  survey  of  money  and  the 
evolution  of  banking,  outside  and  within  the  United  States.  The  organi- 
zation of  banks,  the  nature  of  their  transactions,  operations,  and  rela- 
tions with  other  banks  are  considered.  The  functioning  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  the  nature  of  the  money  markets  are  also  examined. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  410A  and  B.  Cost  Accounting 

The  course  deals  with  the  basic  principles  of  modern  cost  finding  and 
cost  keeping,  and  endeavors  to  give  a  practical  application  of  these 
principles  to  present-day  conditions.       Credit:  2  semester-hours  each 

Geography  503.     Economic  Geography  of  the  United  States 

A  study  is  made  of  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States  and  of  the  geographic  factors  that  have 
contributed   to   that   development.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Geography  504.     Economic  Geography  of  Europe 

This  course  constitutes  a  study  of  the  economic  development  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  in  relation  to  the  environmental  background  and  re- 
sources that  have  made  Europe  one  of  the  world's  leading  continents. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Geography  505.     Principles  of  Anthropogeography 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  man's  occupancy  of  the  earth  to  de- 
termine the  part  that  geographic  environment  has  played  in  shaping  the 
economic,  social  and  political  developments  of  people. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Geography  508.     Physiography  of  North  America 

This  is  a  study  of  the  evolution  of  land  forms  in  the  large  physio- 
graphic provinces  of  North  America  and  their  influence  upon  life  activi- 
ties. Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Geography  509.     Economic  Geography  of  Asia 

This  course  constitutes  a  treatment  of  the  economic  and  commercial 
development  of  the  countries  of  Asia  in  relation  to  their  natural  en- 
vironment. Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Geography  405.     Climates  of  the  World 

This  course  embraces  an  explanatory  comparison  of  the  major  types 
of  climatic  environment  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
factors  controlling  their  distribution.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
graphing,  mapping,  and  the  interpretation  of  climatic  data. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Geography  406.     Geology 

This  course  deals  with  the  earth  and  its  geographic,  stratigraphic, 
and  structural  development  throughout  geologic  time;  the  record  of  the 
evolution  of  life  as  interpreted  through  a  study  of  rocks  and  fossils. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Geography  408A  and  408B.     Political  Geography 

This  course  deals  with  the  geographic  conditions  influencing  the 
significant  changes  in  the  political  divisions  of  the  world.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  geographic  factors  influencing  racial,  religious,  commercial, 
and  political  adjustments  between  nations. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours  each 

Geography  409.     Economic  Geography  of  the  British  Isles 

A  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  resources  of  the  British  Isles  is 
given  and  the  influence  of  the  natural  environment  upon  the  utilization 
of  those  resources  in  the  economic,  social  and  political  development  of 
the  British  Empire  is  evaluated.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Geography  410.     Economic  Geography  of  Caribbean  America 

This  is  a  study  and  interpretation  of  the  major  and  important  minor 
economic  areas  of  Caribbean  America  in  relation  to  the  natural  en- 
vironment. Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Geography  411.     Geographic  Influences  in  American  History 

A  study  is  made  of  the  geographic  factors  influencing  the  develop- 
ment of  social,  economic,  and  political  life  in  America. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Geography  412.     Geography  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 

A  study  is  made  of  the  activities  of  the  people  of  Africa,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  in  relation  to  their  natural  environment.  Attention  is 
given  to  the  influence  of  geographic  factors  upon  the  post-war  adjust- 
ments and  the  possible  future  relations  of  these  countries  with  the 
United  States. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Geography  413.     Economic  Geography  of  South  America 

This  course  constitutes  a  study  of  the  influence  of  the  natural  en- 
vironment upon  production  and  utilization  of  resources  in  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  development  of  the  various  nations  of  South 
America.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Geography  414A  and  414B.     Advanced  Economic  Geography 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  influence  of  the  physical  environment 
on  the  production  of  and  trade  in  the  more  important  agricultural 
products.  Credit:     2  semester-hours  each 

Geography  416.     Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States,  their  past  and  present  exploitation,  their  influence  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nation,  their  conservation  and  future  use. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Geography  417.     Meteorology  with  Applications  to  Aviation 

This  course  constitutes  a  study  of  the  atmosphere,  the  sources  of 
atmospheric  heat,  temperature  variations  and  their  relation  to  weather 
phenomena.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  nature  of  the  large  scale  wind 
systems,  air  masses  and  fronts,  and  upon  rainfall  distribution.  Special 
phenomena  such  as  thunderstorms,  fog,  and  ice  accretion,  which  aff"ect 
the  operation  of  aircraft,  are  treated,  and  the  uses  of  meteorological 
instruments  are  explained. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Music  401.    The  Teaching  of  Music  in  the  Secondary  School 

This  course  deals  with  the  aims,  content,  and  procedure  in  the  teach- 
ing of  music  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school. 

Credit:     3  semester-hours 

Music  404.  Music  Forms  and  Analyses 

This  course  provides  application  of  all  branches  of  music  theory,  his- 
tory, and  performance  to  the  analysis  of  representative  compositions  in 
both  vocal  and  instrumental  fields. 

Prerequisite:     A  course  in  harmony 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Music  405.  Conducting  and  Score  Reading 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  skills  in  conducting  and 
score  reading.  It  includes  the  particular  type  of  ear  training  needed  in 
conducting;  technique  of  the  baton,  score  reading  and  interpretation. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Music  406.  Modern  Music 

This  course  aims  to  interpret  modern  music  in  terms  of  the  social, 
poetical  and  cultural  life  of  our  times.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  music 
of  Debussy,  Richard  Strauss,  Schoenberg,  Stravinsky,  De  Falla,  Hinde- 
mith,  Bartok  and  others.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Music  407.     The  Development  of  Opera 

This  course  deals  with  the  origin  and  development  of  opera  in  the 
Italian,  French,  German  and  Russian  schools.  Class  analyses  are  made 
of  representative  operas  of  these  schools. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Music  408.     Wagner  Music  Drama 

This  course  deals  with  the  operas  and  music  dramas  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner. It  includes  a  study  of  Wagner's  artistic  ideals  and  their  application 
to  his  compositions.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Music  409.   Counterpoint 

Thic  course  aims  to  provide  a  practical  treatment  of  counterpoint  for 
music  students.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  performing  and  analyzing  con- 
trapuntal music  with  enough  original  work  to  insure  a  grasp  of  the 
principles  involved.  Functional  aspects  are  stressed  in  the  writing  of 
inner  voice  parts,  descant,  round  and  canon. 

Prerequisite:     Music  202.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Music  413.  Masters  of  the  Symphony 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  student  with  an  appreciation  and  un- 
derstanding of  symphonic  music  through  a  study  of  the  string  quartets 
and  symphonies  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Music  414.  Modern  Symphonic  Forms 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  symphonies  of  Brahms,  Tschai- 
kowsky,  and  Sibelius;  the  orchestra  suites  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and 
Ravel,  and  the  symphonic  poems  of  Strauss,  Debussy,  and  Stravinsky. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Music  416.     Music  in  Modern  Society 

This  course  aims  to  interpret  the  nature,  function  and  forms  of  music 
in  modern  society  in  terms  of  the  social,  political,  and  cultural  forces 
which  have  shaped  it.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Music  417.     Our  American  Music 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  American  folk  and  art  music  as 
related  to  various  social,  economic,  political  and  cultural  epochs  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  It  deals  with  the  European  backgrounds  and 
native  sources  of  American  music,  the  growth  of  the  American  idiom 
in  music  and  its  use  in  our  contemporary  musical  life. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Music  418.     Music  of  Russia 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  Russian  music  from  the  Czarist 
regime  to  the  modern  Soviet.  It  aims  to  interpret  Russian  music 
in  terms  of  the  social,  political,  and  cultural  forces  which  have  shaped 
it,  and  includes  a  study  of  the  music  of  Glinka,  Balakiref,  Borodin,  Cue, 
Mussorgsky,  Rimsky-KorsakofF,  Tschaikowsky,  Stravinsky,  and  Shos- 
takovitch.  Because  of  the  social  implications,  this  course  is  particularly 
recommended  to  students  of  the  social  studies. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
Music  420.    The  An  Song 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  the  Art  Song  and  includes  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  art  songs  of  Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Wolf, 
and  Strauss.  It  is  particularly  recommended  to  those  who  are  interes- 
ted in  the  relation  of  music  and  poetry.  A  feature  of  this  course  is  the 
performance  of  Art  Songs  by  guests  of  the  class  and  attendance  at  the 
Art  Song  recitals  of  Lotte  Lehmann  in  New  York  City. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Music  421.     Field  Studies  in  the  Fine  Arts 

In  five  all-day  field  trips  and  five  one-hour  class  periods,  the  class 
studies,  by  the  method  of  direct  observation,  music,  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture  in  the  metropolitan  area.  See  undergraduate  catalog 
for  full  description.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Music  499.     Workshop  in  High  School  Music 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  music  teachers-in-service  who 
wish  to  work  out  projects  for  use  in  their  respective  schools.  It  includes 
Folk  Song  dramatizations,  small  vocal  and  instrumental  ensembles,  the 
integration  of  music  with  other  subjects,  music  for  boys,  visual  aids  in 
music,  pageants,  festivals,  and  materials  for  special  programs.  This 
course  provides  the  teacher  with  a  number  of  units  of  work  suitable 
for  classroom  use.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  405.  Problems  in  Physical  Education  and  Re- 
creation 
A  study  is  made  of  the  major  problems  in  physical  education  and 
recreation  confronting  the  secondary  schools  of  New  Jersey.  Various 
activities  and  how  they  may  be  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity are  also  considered. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  406.   Problems  in  Health  and  Safety  Education 
This  course  presents  an  analysis  of  the  causes  and  prevention  of 
accidents;   also,  methods  and  materials  of  instruction  used  in  health 
and  safety  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools  are  presented. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Physical  Education  409.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Phy- 
sical Education  and  Recreation 
This  course  is  designed  to  be  of  particular  assistance  to  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  coordination  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  school 
health  program,  such  as  legislation,  facilities,  personnel  and  activity 
programs.  Credit:     2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  410.     Principles  of  Physical  Education  and  Re- 
creation 
This  course  deals  with  the  history,  philosophies  and  objectives  un- 
derlying the  present  programs  of  physical  education  and  recreation; 
and  emphasis  is  given  to  organic  development  and  character  education. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 
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Friday 
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December  2 
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Saturday 

1947 
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1    February  3 
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Faculty  Institute,  no  classes 

New  Jersey  Education  Association  Meeting 

Armistice  Day,  no  classes 
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Memorial  Day  recess 
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Independence  Day,  no  classes 

End  of  summer  session 

Commencement 
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Claude  E.  Jackson,  A.M Director  of  Personnel  and  Research 

Frances  Van  Etten,  Ed.B Registrar 

Margaret  A.  Sherwin,  A.M Dean  of  Women 

Elizabeth  S.  Favor,  A.M.,  Administrative  Assistant  in  Part-time  and  Summer  Work 

C01.1.EGE  Committees 

on 

Policy,  Administration,  Instruction,  Admissions,  Standards,  Welfare, 
and  Professional  Relations 

Health  Services 

Margaret  Merriss  Wurts,  M.D College  Physician 

Ethel  M.  Booth,  R.  N.,  A.M Resident  Nurse 

Florence  Oliver,  R.N Assistant  Resident  Nurse 

Mary  Partyka,  R.N Assistant  Resident  Nurse 
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HARRY  A.  SPRAGUE,  Ph.D. 
President 

State  Teachers  College,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.;  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y,;  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,   B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

JOHN  DECATUR  MESSICK,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  Instruction  and  Professor  of  Ediication 

Elon  College,  N.C.,  Ph.B.;  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  A.M.;  New 
York  University,  New  York  City,  Ph.D. 

RICHARD  M.  AUER,  A.M. 

Assistant  histructor  of  Mathematics 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City, 
A.M.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  Universidad  Nacional  de 
Mexico,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  graduate  study. 

*J.  STEPHEN  BLOORE,  A.M. 
Instructor  of  English 

Columbia  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.B. ;  Columbia  University,  A.M.; 
Columbia  University,  graduate  study;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

HAROLD  C.  BOHN,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Hamilton   College,    Clinton,    N.    Y.,   A.B.;    Harvard    University,    Cambridge,    Mass.,    A.M.; 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study, 

♦THOMAS  A.  BUDNE,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Mathematics 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.,  A.M.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

EDGAR  C.  BYE,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa.,  A.B.; 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  A.M.;  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 

LYDIA  M.  CALIANDRO,  A.M. 

Assistant  Instructor  of  Latin  and  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  College 
High  School 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.,  A.M. 

FRANK  L.  CLAYTON,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  of  Social  Studies 

Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  B.S.,  Ed.M.;  New  York  University,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  Ph.D. 

PAUL  C.  CLIFFORD,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Columbia  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.B.;  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City,  A.M.;  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 
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ALDEN  C.  CODER,  Ed.M. 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education 

Juniata  College,  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  A.B.;  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa., 
graduate  study;  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Ed.M.;  West  Virginia  University, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  graduate  study;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate 
study. 

LAWRENCE  H.  CONRAD,  A.M. 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  A.B.,  A.M. 

GERMAINE  POREAU  CRESSEY,  A.M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Brevet  superieur;  certificat  fin  d'etudes  normales;  Ecole  Normale  d'Auxerre,  certificat 
d'aptitudes  pedagogiques;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  New  York 
University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

DAVID  R.  DAVIS,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

Indiana  University,   Bloomington,  Ind.,  A.B.,  A.M.;   University  of  Chicago,   Ph.D. 

TERESA  DE  ESCORIAZA,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  French  and  Spanish 

Academic  de  Bordeaux,  France.  Brevet  el€mentaire   et    superieur;    Institute    del    Cardenal    j 
Cisneros,  ]\Iadrid,  Spain,  Bachillerato. 

JEROME  DE  ROSA,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education 

Panzer  College,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  B.S.;   State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.M. 

*EDNA  J.  N.  DEXTER,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education 

Trenton  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton,  N,  J.,  B.S.;  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City,  A.M.;   Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  graduate  study. 

DOROTHY  DUKE,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  aiid  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  B.S.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

HOWARD  F.  FEHR,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  A.B.,  A.M.:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City,  Ph.D. 

♦ERNEST  B.  FINCHER,  AM. 

Instructor  of  Social  Studies 

Texas  Technological  College,  Lubbock,  Texas,  A.B.;  University  of  Southern  California* 
Los  /vngeles,  Cal.,  praduate  study;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M.;  New  York 
University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

AV ALINE  FOLSOM,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Smith   College,   Northampton,   Mass.,   A.B.;   Yale  University,   New  Haven,   Conn.,   graduate 
study;    Oxford    University,    Oxford,    England,    graduate   study;    Columbia    University,    Nf 
York  aty,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

L.  HOWARD  FOX,  A.M. 
Instructor  of  English 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  A.B.;  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111,,  A.l 


Facui^ty 


WALTER  H.  FREEMAN,  Ph.D. 

Head  of  Department  of  Languages  and  Professor  of  Languages 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.;  University  of  Munich,  Germany, 
graduate  study. 

PAUL  E.  FROEHLICH,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education 

Anderson    College,    Anderson,    Ind.,    A.B.,    B.D.;    Teachers    College,    Columbia    University, 
New  York  City,  A.M. 

EDWIN  S.  FULCOMER,  Ed.D. 

Head  of  Department  of  English  and  Professor  of  English 

Albright    College,    Myerstown,    Pa.,    A.B.;    Columbia    University,    New    York    City,    A.M.; 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York   City,  Ed.D. 

ELWYN  C.  GAGE,  Ph.D. 

Head  of  Department  of  Social  Studies  and  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Bowdoin    College,    Brunswick,    Me.,    A.B.;    Harvard    University,    Cambridge,    Mass.,    A.M., 
Ph.D. 

EARL  ROUSE  GLENN,  A.M. 

Head  of  Department  of  Science  and  Professor  of  Physics 

Indiana  University,   Bloomington,  Ind.,  A.B.;   Teachers  College,   Columbia  University,  New 
York  City,  A.M.;  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 

♦HERBERT  B.  GOODEN,  Ed.D. 
Instructor  of  Social  Studies 

Colorado   State   CoUepre   of    Education,    Greeley,   Colo.,    A.B.,    A.M.;    New    York   University, 
New  York  City,  Ed.D. 

ICHARLES  E.  HADLEY,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Biology 

Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me.,  A.B.;  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  A.M.;   Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

WILLIAM  PAUL  HAMILTON,  A.M. 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  A.B.;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
:^  graduate   study;    Oxford    University,    Oxford,    England,    A.B.;    New    York    University,    New 

York    City,   A.M.;    Columbia    University,    New    York   City,   graduate   courses   completed    for 
Ph.D. 

OTIS  C.  INGEBRITSEN,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

University  of  Wisconsin,   Madison,  Wise,   Ph.B.,   Ph.M.;   University  of   Chicago,   Chicago, 
111.,  Ph.D. 

CLAUDE  EDWARD  JACKSON,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  Research 

15.  University    of    Texas,    Austin,    Texas;    Teachers    College,    Columbia    University,    New    Y'ork 

Bii  ;  City,  B.S.,  A.M. 

'BENJAMIN  KARP,  A.M. 
Instructor  of  Art 

Syracuse    University,    Syracuse,    N.    Y.,    A.B.;    Academic    de    la    Grand    Chaumiere,    Paris, 
iiillJ  France,  graduate  study;    Harvard   University,   Cambridge,   Mass.,  graduate   study;   Teachers 

Krt  "  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M. 

RUSSELL  KRAUSS,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  A.B.;  Oxford  University,  Oxford,  England,  A.B.; 
111  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  Ph.D. 
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S.  MARIE  KUHNEN,  A.M. 
Instructor  of  Biology 
State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N,  J.,  A.B.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M. 

ETHEL  FRANCES  UTTLEFIELD,  A.M. 
Associate  Professor  of  Languages 

Tufts  College,  Medford,  Mass.,  A.B.,  A.M.;  graduate  work  in  Romance  lyanguages,  Paris, 
McGill  University,  Toronto,  Canada,  Radcliife  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City,  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 

VIRGIL  S.  MALLORY,  Ph.D. 

Head  of  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.B,,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

JOHN  W.  McCain,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Newberry  College,  Newberry,  S.  C,  A.B.;  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C, 
A.M.;  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C,  Ed.M.;  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C,  Ph.D.;  Kings  College,  University  of  I^ondon,  I^ondon,  IJngland,  graduate  study. 

EDNA  E.  McEACHERN,  Ph.D. 

Head  of  Department  of  Music  and  Professor  of  Music 

Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla,  Wash,  B.Mus.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City, 
A.M.,   Ph.D.;    graduate   of   Institute  of    Musical    Art,    New   York    City    (Juilliard    Scholar). 

MARY  EULA  McKINNEY,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  A.B.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M. 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  graduate  study. 

ROBERT  W.  McLACHLAN,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Science 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la.,  A.B.,  M.S.;  University  of  Nebraska,  L,incoln, 
Neb.,  graduate  study;  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.,  graduate  study;  State  University 
of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la.,  Ph.D. 

HARLEY  P.  MILSTEAD,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Geography 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  111.,  B.E^. ;  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 
A.M.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  Clark  University,  Worcester 
Mass.,  Ph.D. 

MAURICE  P.  MOFFATT,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  of  Social  Studies 

Clarion  State  Teachers  College,  Clarion,  Pa.,  B.S.;  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Stat( 
College,  Pa.,  A.M.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  New  Yorl 
University,  New  York  City,  Ph.D. 

WARD  MOORE,  M.M. 
Instructor  of  Music 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington,  111.,  B.M.;  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 
Mich.,  M.M. 

ARTHUR  E.  MORR,  Ed.M. 

Assistant  Professor  and  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Men 

Springfield    College,     Springfield,     Mass.,     B.P.E).;     Temple    University,     Philadelphia, 
Ed.M.;    University    of    Pa.,    Philadelphia,    Pa.,    graduate    study;    Rutgers    University,    Ne 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  graduate  study;   New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study 
graduate  courses  completed  for  Ed.D. 
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ELEN  LOREE  OGG.  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  and  Drama 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  A.B.;  University  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

RNEST  DeALTON  PARTRIDGE,  Ph.D. 

I         Associate  Professor  of  Education 

I  Young    University,    Provo,    Utah.    B.S.;    New    York    University,    New    York    City;    Teachers 

I  College,   Columbia   University,   New   York   City,   Ph.D. 

UIES  P.  PETTEGROVE,  A.M. 
!        Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine,  A.B.;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  A.M.; 
Oxford  University,  Oxford,  England,  A.B.;  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 

iEORGE  F.  PLACEK,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Science 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City,  A.M. 

t:.ADYS  GOGLE  PRATT,  M.S. 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education 

Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.;  Chicago  Normal  School  of  Physical 
Education,  Chicago,  111.,  Diploma;  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Training  School,  New  York;  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  III.,  B.S.,  M.S.;  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.,  graduate  study; 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

fHEL  JANE  RAMSDEN,  A.M. 
Instructor  in  Biology 
Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  A.M. 

JFUS  D.  REED,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Wilmington  College,  Wilmington,  Ohio,  B.S.;  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
A.M.,  Ph.D. 

IHN  J.  RELLAHAN,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

State  Teachers  College,  Stevens  Point,  Wise;  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wise; 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wise,  A.B.,  A.M.;  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 

SORGE  E.  SALT,  A.M. 
I  fist  rue  tor  of  English 

North  Central  Ccllege.  Naperville,  111.,  A.B.;  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111., 
A.M.;  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.,  graduate  study:  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  graduate  study;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

ITHUR  M.  SEYBOLD,  A.M. 

Director  of  the  College  High  School  and  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  B.S.;  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  A.M.;  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 

DRACE  JONES  SHEPPARD,  A.M. 
Acting   Head   of   Business   Education   Department   and   Assistant   Professor   of 
Business  Education 

Bucknell  University,  Lewisbur?,  Pa..  A.B.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  A.M.; 
New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ed.D. 
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MARGARET  A.  SHERWIN,  A.M. 

Dean  of  Women  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Central    School   of   Hygiene  and   Physical   E)ducation,   New   York    City,    Diploma;   Teachc 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  B.S.,  A.M. 


?A1 


KENNETH  ORVILLE  SMITH,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Science 
Cornell  College,   Mt.  Vernon,  la.,   A.B.;   University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,   A.M.,   Ph.] 


W.  SCOTT  SMITH,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Education 


Franklin    and    Marshall    College,    I^ancaster,    Pa.,    A.B. ;    Teachers    College,    Columbia    Ui 
versity,  New  York  City,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  Ph.D. 


; 
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HAROLD  SPEARS,  Ed.D. 

Head  of  Department  of  Integration  and  Professor  of  Education 

Wabash   College,   Crawfordsville,  Indiana,   A.B.;   Chicago  Academy  of   Fine  Arts,   Chicag 
111.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M.,  Fd.D. 


u 


D.  HENRYETTA  SPERLE,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 

University   of  Wisconsin,    Madison,    Wise,   A.B.;    Teachers   College,    Columbia   Universii 
New  York  City,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 


ALICE  G.  STEWART,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Social  Studies 

University   of    California,    Berkeley,    Cal.,    A.B.;    University   of   California,    Berkeley,    d 
graduate  study;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M. 


B 


♦LEMPI  S.  TALVENSAARI,  A.M. 
Instructor  of  Business  Education 


k 


Northern  State  Teachers  College,  Marquette,  Mich.,  Life  Certificate;  Pace  Institute,  N 
York  City,  Diploma;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  B.S.,  A.M.;  New  York  U 
versity.  New  York  City,  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 


VALENTINE  TONONE,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Brevet    Superieur,    Fcole    Normale,    Grenoble,    France;    University    of    Grenoble,    Fra 
Butler  College,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  A.B. 

FELIX  WITTMER,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Humanistic  Gymnasium,  Mannheim,  Germany,  A.B.;  University  of  Munich,  Germany,  Ph. 
graduate  certificate,  University  of  Heidelberg,  Heidelberg,  Germany;  graduate  certific 
University  of  Florence,  Florence,  Italy;  graduate  certificate.  The  Sorbonne,  Paris;  gradt 
certificate,  University  of  Geneva,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

MARGARET  MERRISS  WURTS,  M.D. 

College  Physician  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Education 

Medical  School  of  Cornell  University,  New  York  City,  A.B.;  Sargent  School  for  Phya 
lEducation;  Medical  School  of  Cornell  University,  New  York  City,  M.D. 
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Part-time  Faculty  Members  in  Special  Fields 


>AUL  GLASS,  B.S. 

Instructor  of  Music 

Institute   of    Musical    Arts,    New   York    City,    Diploma;    Teachers    College,    Columbia    Uni- 
versity,  B.S.;   Teachers   College,   Columbia   University,  graduate  study. 


MIL  L.  KAHN,  A.M. 

Conductor  of  Orchestra 

Goethe  Gymnasium,  Frankfurt,   Germany,  Maturam;   W.   Ilochs  Konservatorium,  Frankfurt; 
University  of  Frankfurt,  Frankfurt,  Germany,  A.M. 


"XORENCE  M.  KNOWLTON,  A.M. 

Teacher  of  Cooking  and  Sewing,  College  High  School 

University    of    Vermont,    Burlington,    Vt.,    B.S  ;    Teachers    College,    Columbia    University, 
New  York  City,  A.M. 
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CHARLES  MASSINGER,  A.  M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  A.B.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City,  A.M.;  Dresden  Conservatory,  Dresden,  Germany,  graduate  study;  New  York 
University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 


it 


:asmer  v.  mentus,  m.b.a. 

Instructor  of  Business  Education 

New  York  University,  New  York  City,  A.B.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City, 
graduate  study;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  Newark  University, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  graduate  study;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  M.B.A. 

;ARL  F.  MUELLER,  D.Mus. 
Director  of  Choir 

Elmhurst  College,  Elmhurst,  111.,  D.Mus.;  Strassberger  Conservatories  of  Music,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Salem  College,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. ;  Associate,  American  Guild  of  Organists; 
Fellow  of  Westminster  Choir  School,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


lELENE  S.  ROSS,  Ed.B.S. 
Instructor  of  Art 

Tyler  College  of  Fine  Arts,  Temple  University,  Melrose  Park,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  B.F.A., 
Ed.B.S. 

lYLVIA  SCHEININ,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.,  Ph.B.,  A.M.;  University  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee 
Center,  Wis.,   Ph.D.;   Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt.,  graduate  study. 

lARRY  C.  WASASIER,  A.  M. 
Instructor  of  Social  Studies 

University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio,  B.A.; 
New  York  State  Teachers  College,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  graduate  study;  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M.;  State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J., 
graduate  study;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  University  of 
Mexico,  Mexico  City,  graduate  study. 
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Library  Staff 

MARGARET  G.  COOK,  A.M. 

Librarian  and  Instructor  of  English 

Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  A.B.;  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  B.S. 
I^ibrary  Science;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M.;  gradu 
study.  Graduate  Library  School,  University  of  Chicago;  School  of  Library  Service,  Colum 
University,  New  York  City. 


FLORENCE  H.  BRAINARD,  B.L.S. 

Head  of  Loan  Desk 

Wellesley    College,    Wellesley,    Mass.,    A.B.;    Pratt    Institute,    School    of    Library    Scieri 
Brooklyn,  N.   Y.,   B.L.S. 


ANNE  BANKS  CRIDLEBAUGH,  B.S. 

Assistant  Librarian 

^y Oman's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  A.B.;  School^ 
Library  Service,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  B.S.;  University  of  North  CaroH 
graduate  study;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 
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EMMA  FANTONE,  A.M. 

Assistant  Instructor  of  Audio-Visual  Aids  and  Library  Assistant 

State   Teachers    College,    Montclair,    N.    J.,    A.B.,    A.M.;    Library    School,    Peabody    Coll    ''PP 
for   Teachers,    Nashville,    Tenn. ;    New   York   University,   New   York   City,   graduate   stu    ||j 

LILI  HEIMERS,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Teaching  Aids  Service  of  the  Library  flu 

University    of    Lausanne,    Switzerland,    A.B. ;    University    of    Bucharest,    Rumania,    A.JBf  j 
University  of  Berlin,  Germany,  Ph.D.  jT 

MOLLIE  CHADWICK  WINCHESTER,  A.M. 
Librarian,  College  High  School 

Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  111.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City;  Colui 
University,  New  York  City,  B.S.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  i 
A.M.;  School  of  Library  Service,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  Certificati 
Library  Science. 


Business  and  Secretarial  Staee 

CARL  E.  SNEDEKER,  B.Acc , Business  Manai 

HENRY    STErNER    Assistant  Business  ManOi 

ANNA  M.  BELL    Bookkee^ 

KARL  F.  MOSTERT   Stewt 

OTTO  CORDES  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Groui 

MARCIA  F.  HIBBS  Dormitory  Host 

HARRIET  V.  MAXWELL  Dormitory  Hos 

OLIVE  MEADE  Assistant  Dormitory  Hosi 

MARIE  M.  FRAZEE,  A.B.,  A.M Secreti 

*GLORIA  V.  PAPALIA    Secre 

VIVIAN  T.  PARETI,  A.B Secrei 

ESTHER  B.  SPENGEMAN,  A.B Secre, 

FRANCES  VINAL,  A.B Secret 

♦DOROTHY  T.  WHITE,  A.B Secreti 


*  State  Emergency  Veterans  Program. 


PART     I 

GENERAL   INFORMATION 

Proi^essional  and  Academic  Status 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is  a  fully  ac- 
credited member  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges,  the 
Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  the  As- 
430ciation  of  American  Universities.  Credits  are  exchangeable  among  col- 
leges and  universities  which  are  members  of  the  above  regional  and 
national  associations. 

History 

In  1903  the  State  Board  of  Education  recommended  that  a  Normal 

School  be  established  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  following  year  the  Legislature  purchased  a  site  of  twenty-five  acres  in 

(JUpper  Montclair.    The  main  building,  College  Hall,  was  completed  in  1908 

^^d  the  first  class  was  admitted  in  September  of  that  year. 

Seven  years  later  Edward  Russ  Hall  was  built  with  the  bequest  of  the 
Honorable  Edward  Russ,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  member  of 
AJthe  State  Board  of  Education  and  chairman  of  the  Normal  School  Com- 
nittee.    Other  buildings  were  added  to  the  campus  in  1928  and  1929. 

Additional  land,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  main  campus,  was  purchased 
n  1927  and  1929,  bringing  the  total  area  to  seventy  acres. 

LOn  May  27,  1927,  the  State  Board  of  Education  passed  resolutions  as 
ommended  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  establishing 
:he  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  for  the  education  of  teachers  for 
he  secondary  schools.  The  first  class  was  graduated  from  the  four-year 
:ollege  curriculum  in  June  1930. 
.;.  Extension  courses  were  added  to  the  teachers  college  program  in  1929. 
The  summer  session  was  established  in  1930.  Late  in  the  spring  of  1932 
he  State  Board  of  Education  voted  that  the  College  should  offer  graduate 
^.^purses  and  grant  a  Master's  degree. 

Location 
The   College  is  located  in  Upper   Montclair  about  three  miles   from 
^lontclair  Center.     The  city  of  Montclair  and  the  college  campus  are  lo- 
tted on  the  east  side  of  the  Watchung  mountain,  which  extends  from  north 
'  south.     From  this  elevation  the  campus  commands  a  view  of  unusual 
ar5 interest  and  beauty.    The  city  of  New  York,  which  is  about  twelve  miles  to 
'he  east,  forms  the  background  of  the  campus  view.    In  the  foreground  may 
)e  seen  the  gardens,  towns,  and  cities  of  Bergen,  Hudson,  Essex,  and  Pas- 
..,,,^ic  counties.    The  view  is  impressive  by  night  when  one  sees  the  myriad 
'ights  of  this  metropolitan  section. 

(15) 
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The  college  campus  may  be  reached  by  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  t 
Montclair,  and  then  by  bus  to  the  southeast  entrance ;  by  the  Erie  Railroa 
to  the  Montclair  Heights  Station,  which  is  near  the  south  entrance,  am  mil 
also  by  direct  bus  lines  from  New  York,  Newark,  the  Oranges,  and  Pater 
son. 

Grounds  and  Buildings 

The  various  legislative  appropriations  for  land  have  provided  the  Co! 
lege  with  a  campus  of  seventy  acres.  The  campus  is  developed  with  roac 
ways,  walks,  shrubbery,  wooded  sections,  lawns,  tennis  and  other  recrea. 
tional  courts,  athletic  fields,  gardens,  and  an  outdoor  theatre. 

College  Hall  contains  administration  offices,  library,  cafeteria,  gym 
nasium,  and  classrooms. 

Edward  Russ  Hall  and  Chapin  Hall  are  maintained  by  the  State  a 
dormitories  for  the  student  body.  Both  buildings  are  fireproof  in  construe 
tion  and  are  designed  in  the  Spanish  Mission  style  with  white  stucco  wal 
and  red  Spanish  tile  roofs  to  conform  in  character  to  the  other  building 
on  the  campus.  Each  dormitory  accommodates  about  one  hundred  student 
with  single  and  double  rooms,  laundry,  bathrooms,  infirmary,  storage  roomj 
reception  room,  living  room,  and  offices  for  hostesses,  doctor,  and  nurs( 
The  living  rooms  are  the  social  centers  and  are  designed  to  accommodat 
conferences,  clubs,  dances,  receptions,  and  other  social  activities.  The  dkf^ 
ing  rooms  are  located  in  Edward  Russ  Hall. 

The  College  High  School  is  located  to  the  north  and  east  of  Colleg 
Hall.  It  contains  offices,  an  assembly  room,  a  gymnasium,  a  library,  dom 
tic  science  rooms,  classrooms  for  the  high  school  students,  and  conferenc 
rooms  for  college  students. 

A  second  athletic  field  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1938.  It  pre 
vides  a  football  field,  a  running  track,  and  a  baseball  field.  Concrel 
bleachers  line  the  east  side  of  the  football  field  and  running  track,  furnishin 
ample  seating  for  spectators. 

Expenses 
General  Expenses  for  Regular  College  Year  of  approximately  37  weeks 

The  tuition  fee  for  residents  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  $100  a  yeaji)! 

The  tuition  fee  for  non-residents  is  $200  a  year. 

The  Student  Government  Association  fee  is  $20  a  year. 

The  laboratory  service  charge  is  $2.50  a  semester  for  each  laboratoi 
course. 

The  cost  of  textbooks  ranges  from  $20  to  $30  a  year. 

The  service  charge  for  late  registration  is  $2.00. 

A  service  charge  will  be  charged  for  individual  instruction  for  stude 
taking  their  major  or  minor  in  music. 

The  tuition  fee  is  payable  in  two  installments,  one-half  in  SeptemH 
and  one-half  in  January.  The  student  fees  are  also  payable  in  two  instal 
ments,  $10  in  September  and  $10  in  January. 

These  charges  are  subject  to  revision. 
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>  I  Living  Expenses  for  Regular  Year 

The  charge  for  board  and  room  in  dormitories  is  $351.50  for  the  regular 
College  year  of  approximately  37  weeks.  This  charge  is  subject  to  change 
iue  to  increases  in  Hving  costs. 
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Payments  are  made  as  follows : 

$114  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  occupancy  in  September. 
$114  on  or  before  December  15. 
$123.50  on  or  before  March  15. 


Men  and  women  students  who  plan  to  live  in  dormitories  should  con- 
ult  Dean  Sherwin  or  make  written  application.    If  at  any  time  dormitory 
ccommodations  are  not  available,  lists  of  approved  accommodations  in  pri- 
^.jjate  homes  will  be  provided.    When  dormitory  vacancies  occur,  it  is  un- 
derstood that  students  living  in  private  homes  will  transfer  to  fill  such 
[jjj  acancies. 

°"l  Student  Suppi^y  Store 

ursl 

)(lal|     The  store  aims  to  supply  such  books  and  materials  as  are  in  continual 
di  (emand  by  the  student  body  and  faculty. 
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Lunches  are  served  in  the  cafeteria  at  cost  prices  for  all  students  who 
re  not  regular  boarding  hall  students.  It  is  under  the  same  management 
!s  the  Edward  Russ  dining  room. 


Cafeteria 


Gifts 


A  generous  gift  of  money  from  the  late  Edward  Russ  has  enabled  the 
Aool  to  place  on  its  walls  many  photographs  of  men  eminent  in  science, 
^.jrjhilosophy,  education,  and  public  affairs,  as  well  as  several  reproductions 
f  the  masterpieces  of  great  artists.  At  his  death  Mr.  Russ  bequeathed  a 
jbstantial  sum  of  money  which  has  taken  permanent  form  in  the  building 
f  Edward  Russ  Hall. 

Many  other  gifts  have  been  presented  by  normal  school  and  college 

asses,  graduates,  and  friends.     These  are  now  serving  a  variety  of  pur- 

3ses  in  the  College  Hall,  dormitories,  College  High  School,  and  on  the 

impus.    They  are  highly  prized  by  the  students  and  faculty  as  expressions 

the  good  will  and  generosity  of  the  donors. 

Scholarships  and  Loans 
See  Financial  Adjustments — Page  31. 
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Admissions  A 

Admission  requirements  are  arranged  for  three  groups  of  students 
those  entering  the  freshman  class ;  those  entering  with  advanced  undergradlj! 
uate  credits ;  and  those  entering  the  Graduate  Department. 

I.    Admission  to  the  Freshman  Ci.ass 

Students  who  are  undecided  as  to  whether  they  should  enter  the  teachi 
ing  profession  are  invited  to  come  to  the  College  for  personal  interviews 
All  candidates  for  the  freshman  class  should  file  their  applications  with  tb 
Registrar  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  announced  date  of  the  entrance  exi 
amination. 
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A.     Requirements  for  Admission  as  adopted  by  the  State  Board  o 
Education. 

1.  Entrance  Examinations 
All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  shall  take  examinai 
tions  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

2.  Eligibility  for  Taking  Entrance  Examinations 

To  be  eligible  to  take  the  entrance  examinations  for  admission  an  appl 
cant  shall  furnish  the  following  credentials  on  the  appropriate  forff 
obtainable  from  the  office  of  the  Registrar. 

a.  Age  certification 

A  statement  of  the  place  and  date  of  birth.  Applicants  shall  be  i 
least  fifteen  years  nine  months  old  before  taking  the  entrance  esj 
aminations. 

b.  Health  report 
A  report  from  the  family  physician  concerning  the  student's  conditii 
of  health.  This  report  shall  be  made  on  a  form  furnished  by  U 
College. 

c.  Testimonial  of  character 
A  testimonial  of  good  moral  character  from  responsible  persons  n| 
related  by  blood  or  marriage  to  the  applicant  on  a  form  furnished  1 
the  College. 

d.  High  School  rating 
A  rating  of  the  student's  character  and  probable  fitness  to  succeed 
college  courses.  This  rating  shall  be  made  by  the  officials  of  t 
applicant's  secondary  school  on  a  form  furnished  by  the  College. 

e.  Certificate  of  graduation 
A  certificate  showing  graduation  from  the  twelfth  grade  of  an  a 
proved  secondary  school  or  showing  that  the  applicant  is  scheduled  f 
graduation  during  the  current  scholastic  year.  The  units  to 
accepted  for  admission  to  the  College  are  prescribed  by  the  CoK 
missioner  of  Education  as  follows: 

Unit 

English    

Mathematics     X 

American  History  and  Problems  of  Democracy  1 

Science     , j 

Foreign  Language 2 

Additional  Social  Studies,  Science,  Language,  or  Mathematics.. 

Free  Electives  

Total '.  1 

*Unit  requirements  subject  to  revision  during  war. 

Note:  Candidates  for  the  Social  Business  and  Accounting  curriculum  m 
substitute  2  units  of  work  in  these  subjects  for  the  Language  entrai 
requirement. 
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f.    Filing  official  transcripts  of  graduation 

Applicants  who  have  not  filed  an  official  and  complete  transcript  show- 
ing graduation  from  high  school  before  the  date  of  the  entrance 
examinations  shall  do  so  before  registration  in  the  College. 

Physical  Examination 

At  entrance  all  candidates  must  be  examined  by  a  physician  selected  by 

the   College   to  determine  whether   they   are    free   from   any  disease  or 

infirmity  which  would  unfit  them   for  teaching ;  and  an  examination  by 

this  physician  may  be  required  of  any  student  at  any  time  in  his  course, 

to  determine  whether  his  physical  condition  warrants  his  continuance  in 

the  College. 

The  State  also  requires  all  students  to  take  a  tuberculin  test.    This  test 

is  to  be  repeated  annually  for  all  those  whose  first  reaction  is  negative. 


B.     High  School  Prerequisites  for  College  Majors  and  Minors. 

The  major  and  minor  fields  of  interest  that  are  offered  students  by  the 
College  are  discussed  under  College  Curricula  (Page  41  and  following). 
The  College  recommends  that  students  include  in  their  high  school  credits 
at  entrance  the  number  of  units  indicated  in  the  following  table  for  the  sub- 
jects in  which  they  intend  to  specialize: 

High  School  Units 
Recommended 

Majors 

Business  Education   1  to  2 

English    4 

French,  Latin  or  Spanish   2  to  4 

♦♦Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation   1 

Mathematics     3J/2  to  4 

Music   1  to  2 

Science     1  to  3 

Social    Studies     2  to  3 

High  School  Units 
Recommended 

Minors 

Accounting     1 

Biology    1 

English    4 

French,  Latin  or  Spanish   2  to  4 

Geography    1 

Mathematics  3  to  4 

Music     1 

♦♦Physical  Education   1 

Physical  Science  1  to  2 

♦♦Recreation     1 

♦Social  Business   1 

Social  Studies   2  to  3 

Speech  1 

*A  minor  in  Social  Business  with  a  minor  in  Accounting  constitutes  a  major  in  Business 
Education.  While  there  are  no  prerequisites  for  this  work,  courses  in  shorthand  and  typing 
are  recommended.      See  page   56   for  details. 

**A  minor  in  Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  combined  with  requirements  in  Health, 
constitutes  the  equivalent  of  a  major  in  Physical  Education,  Health  and  Recreation.  See 
page  132   for  details. 
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II.  Admission  to  th:^  Sophomore,  Junior,  or  Senior  Ci.ass 

A  limited  number  of  students  may  be  admitted  with  advanced  standing. 
To  be  eligible,  a  candidate  must  have  had  at  least  a  year  of  college  work. 
The  acceptance  of  such  a  candidate  is  dependent  upon  his  scholarship,  as 
evidenced  by  the  credentials  submitted,  personal  fitness,  and  the  possible 
number  of  vacancies  in  the  class  for  which  he  is  eligible.  Definite  acceptance 
of  candidates  for  advanced  standing  cannot  be  made  long  in  advance  for 
any  given  semester.  Students  wishing  to  apply  for  admission  on  advanced 
standing  should  write  for  the  necessary  form  of  application  to  the  Registrar, 
State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

III.  Admission  to  the:  Graduate  Department 

Application  blanks  for  admission  to  graduate  work  may  be  secured  from 
the  Dean  of  Instruction. 

Official  transcripts  of  undergraduate  work  must  accompany  the  written 
application.    No  action  is  taken  until  such  transcripts  are  received. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  application  blank  and  the  transcripts  of  undergrad- 
uate work,  the  student  is  asked  to  have  personal  conferences  with  the  head 
of  the  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  major,  and  with  the  Dean  of  In- 
struction. These  conferences  are  a  prerequisite  to  the  action  of  the  com-  IT 
mittee  on  admission.  The  student  is  notified  in  writing  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  has  been  accepted. 

For  more  complete  information  see  the    Graduate  Bulletin.  W' 
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PivACEment  Bureau 

The  Placement  Bureau  is  a  division  of  the  Department  of  Professional 
Integration.    It  serves  two  purposes :  helping  the  graduates  of  the  College 
to  secure  positions  suitable  to  their  training  and  abilities ;  and,  by  so  doing 
cooperating  with  school  authorities  who  are  seeking  to  fill  teaching  anc 
administrative  positions.     Because  of  its  relationship  with  the  Department 
of  Professional  Integration,  the  Bureau  is  able  to  provide  definite  and  re 
liable  information  relative  to  the  training,  experience,  and  personal  fitness 
of  candidates.     It  arranges  for  personal  interviews  and  for  observation  of    Iroi 
candidates  in  teaching  situations. 

Credentials  for  every  graduate  of  the  College  are  compiled  from  class 
records,  reports  on  student-teaching,  and  from  information  secured  by  con- 
sultation with  heads  of  departments,  the  registrar,  faculty  counselors,  su- 
pervisors of  student-teaching,  members  of  the  personnel  department,  an< 
others  who  may  be  informed  as  to  special  aptitudes  and  activities. 

In  order  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  both  employers  and  prospectiv" 
teachers,  the  Bureau  requests  complete  information  about  vacancies  to  be 
filled.     It  assumes  important  responsibilities  to  the  teacher,  the  individual    feljjj 
school,  and  to  public  education  as  a  whole.  jijdy 
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ALUMNI  OFFICERS,  1946—1947 

President Dorothy  McKaig,  '38 

Vice-President Walter  Bodenschatz,  '39 

Recording  Secretary Emma  Fantone,  '36 

Corresponding  Secretary    Pearl   Laefsky,  '43 

Treasurer Lydia  Caliandro,  '40 

Assistant  Treasurer Robert  J.  Dobson,  '43 

Executive  Committee Ruth  Lindsay,  '31 

Englebert  Neumayer,  '36 

Number  of  Graduates 

Normal  School  Diplomas — 3,921 

A.B.  Degrees— 2,768,  A.M.  Degrees— 584 

All  graduates  of  Montclair  are  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  and 
active  members  if  they  pay  dues.  Association  officers,  with  the  advice  of 
other  members  and  Faculty  members  of  the  College,  plan  yearly  the  sched- 
ule of  events  to  v^hich  all  graduates  and  their  guests  are  invited.  Alumni 
are  notified  once  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  active  members  are  noti- 
fied again  before  each  event  takes  place. 

The  Association  strives  to  establish  and  continue  lasting  friendships  and 
contacts  of  both  social  and  professional  natures  among  its  members  and  be- 
tween graduates  and  the  College. 

Library 

A  library  of  more  than  48,000  volumes  is  conveniently  situated  on  the 

main  floor  of  the  College  Hall.  This  includes  the  following  special  collec- 
fgel  tion? :  The  Howe  Collection  of  Organ  Music ;  the  Mark  Andrews  Music 
ing,i  Library ;  the  Webster  Memorial  Collection  of  Modern  Poetry ;  the  Finley 
a.idj  Collection  of  Science  Textbooks,  which  has  been  augmented  by  early  text- 
lent'  books  from  other  sources ;  the  Carnegie  Secondary  Art  Set  of  books  and 
::■  pictures.  In  addition,  a  Textbook  Exhibit  of  more  than  2,500  volumes, 
ejj  and  a  collection  of  Courses  of  Study  from  states,  counties,  towns,  and  cities 
njtl  throughout  the  country  are  valuable  aids  to  teachers  in  training  as  well  as 

to  teachers  in  service. 
;;;i;.        Approximately  200  periodicals  are  received  currently.     In  addition,  the 
con-i  library  maintains  files  of  pictures,  pamphlets  and  clippings,  classified  by 
jih'  subject.     All  of  the  library's  holdings,  with  the  exception  of  the  Webster 
v-j\  Memorial  Collection,  are  available  for  loan  to  members  of  the  faculty  and 

the  student  body,  and  to  graduates  and  former  students. 
-t;vt.        The  Teaching  Aids  Service,  a  department  of  the  College  Library,  com- 
jgtK)  piles  and  publishes  lists  of  audio-visual  aids  in  the  various  subject  matter 
j()i;all  fields,  and  maintains  a  large  collection  of  materials  which  students  and 

graduates  of  the  College  may  borrow  for  classroom  use. 
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Bureau  of  Fiei.d  Studies 

The  College  is  impressed  with  the  demand  for  organized  field  studies 
and  has  attempted  to  meet  this  demand  through  extension  and  summer 
school  courses  in  the  graduate  school  and  in  the  regular  college  year,  thus 
contributing  to  the  in-service  training  of  secondary  school  teachers. 

The  Bureau  of  Field  Studies  offers  courses  covering  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Community;  New  England  and  French  Canada;  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia;  and  Continental 
United  States.  The  first  of  these  courses  is  required  of  Social  Studies 
majors  in  the  second  semester  of  their  junior  year.  It  may  also  be  given 
as  an  elective  on  Saturdays  in  the  part-time  division.  The  transcontinental 
field  course  is  offered  every  three  years  in  July  and  August  beginning  in 
1938.  It  was  offered  in  1946  because  the  three-year  sequence  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  war.  The  other  two  courses  are  given  in  August  of  alternate 
years  except  in  the  years  when  the  transcontinental  course  is  given. 

The  Bureau  of  Field  Studies  has  published  a  "Syllabus"  and  "Bibli- 
ography for  the  Field  Study  of  Continental  United  States"  and  three  pamph- 
lets dealing  with  various  phases  of  field  work:  "Field  Studies  in  Schools 
and  Colleges,"  "Field  Studies  in  a  Teachers  College,"  and  "Field  Studies  in 
Certain  New  Jersey  Secondary  Schools."  These  pamphlets  are  available 
to  teachers,  students,  and  administrators  on  request.  For  these  and  for 
other  information  address  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Field  Studies. 


New  T001.S  FOR  Learning  Bureau 
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New  Tools  for  Learning  is  a  bureau  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
College  at  Montclair  sponsored  by  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation,  Inc.  It 
publishes  discussion  kits  for  classes,  clubs,  and  forums.  Each  kit  consists 
of  a  printed  discussion  guide  and  a  booklet  of  visual  materials  or  a  film 
strip  containing  the  visual  materials.  These  may  be  purchased.  Price  list 
will  be  sent  on  request.  Topics  now  available  include:  "Should  We  Ex- 
pand Our  Foreign  Trade?,"  "Will  Machines  Replace  Men?,"  "The  Full- 
Employment  Act  of  1945,"  "Should  We  Spend  or  Save?,"  and  "How  Idle 
Savings  Create  Unemployment." 

The  Bureau  can  also  supply  recordings  of  a  radio  program,  "Keeping 
up  with  the  Wiggles  worths."  Each  episode  in  this  series  teaches  a  funda- 
mental economic  principle  in  story  form. 

Students  will  have  opportunities  to  become  familiar  with  these  materials^ 
and  with  their  use  in  the  classroom.  Other  new  tools  for  learning  are  in 
the  process  of  development. 


PART     II 


AIMS,  ORGANIZATION,  AND  ACTIVITIES 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  POLICIES 

The  following  principles  control  the  organization  and  development  of 
Jie  College.  The  second  statement  of  each  principle  is  somewhat  explana- 
:ory  of  the  first  and  in  most  cases  is  addressed  particularly  to  students. 

(1)  The  College  should  have  clearly  defined  objectives  which  should  limit  and 
control  its  offerings  and  activities. 

Entering  students  should  understand  ivhat  the  College  has  to  offer  in  rela- 
tion to  their  interest  and  purposes. 

(2)  The  College  should  be  so  organized  and  administered  as  to  promote  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  prospective  workers  in  the  profession. 
The  students  should  be  offered  the  most  desirable  opportunities  for  the 
promotion  of  their  educational  interests  and  success,  their  physical  health 
af%d  energy,  their  emotional  adjustments  and  stability,  and  their  social 
attitudes  and  habits. 

(3)  To  teach  should  be  a  privilege  and  not  a  right,  i.e.,  candidates  for  teacher 
preparation  should  be  selected. 

The  students  who  are  to  be  privileged  to  prepare  for  teaching  must  demon- 
strate tfieir  intellectual,  personal,  and  scholastic  fitness  for  the  profession. 

(4)  The  relative  value  of  the  curriculum  materials  used  in  a  teachers  college 
should  be  judged  by  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  schools  and  communities 
which  it  serves. 

Though  teachers  are  exponents  of  broad  culture,  yet  the  selection  of  the 
necessary  ynaterials  for  a  prospective  teacher  must  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  professional  service. 

(5)  Teacher  preparation  should  be  differentiated  and  specialized  in  accordance 
with  the  aims  and  organization  of  schools  to  be  served. 
The  differentiated  program  at  Montclair  provides  for  the  training  of  junior 
and  senior  high  school  teachers  and  permits  specialization  unthin  this  pro- 
gram in  English,  foreign  languages,  mathematics,  science,  social  studies, 
administration  and  guidance,  business  education,  geography,  music,  and 
physical  education. 

(6)  Prospective  teachers  should  acquire  a  rich  background  of  general  culture 
including  a  knowledge  of  present-day  problems. 

The  professional-cultural  background  studies  offer  a  broad  human  interest 
in  the  social,  political,  economic,  industrial,  religious,  scientific,  literary, 
and  (Esthetic  phases  of  life. 

(7)  Professional  scholarship  should  be  sound. 
Professional  scholarship  refers  particularly  to  the  scholarship  required  in 
the  student's  major  and  minor  fields  of  specialization.     Each  student  is 
required    to    complete    approximately    thirty-three    semester-hours    in    his 
major  and  eighteen  semester-hours  in  his  minor  field  of  interest. 

(8)  Prospective  secondary  school  teachers  should  not  only  acquire  a  teaching 
knowledge  of  subject-matter  but  also  a  teaching  knowledge  of  adolescent 
pupils  involving  the  theories  and  techniques  in  their  instruction. 
The  professional  objectives  provide  teachers  college  students  unth  a  motive 
for  learning  which  in  turn  insists  upon  functional  knowledge.  The  adjust- 
ment of  this  knowledge  to  the  aptitudes  and  needs  of  high  school  pupils 
requires  methods  and  skills  in  instruction. 

(23) 
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(9)  The  program  of  studies  and  activities  of  a  teachers  college  should  be  pro- 
gressive, sequential,  and  integrated. 
Education  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  bringing  isolated  courses  back^  \ 
into  their  nattiral  relationships  or  into  a  unified  body  of  knowledge  in  order  ^' 
to  promote  broader  mider standing,  clearer  meanings,  and  balanced  judg 
nient. 

(10)    The  College  should  seek  persistently  to  maintain  high  standards  of  excel- 
lence together  with  practical  concepts  of  usefulness. 

Students  must  give  their  best  efforts,  7naintain  high  standards  of  scholar- 
ship, and  demonstrate  ability  to  use  their  knowledge  and  skills. 


(11)  Open-mindedness  on  the  part  of  all  participants  in  teacher  preparation 
should  be  encouraged  in  order  to  facilitate  individual  adjustments  and 
growth. 

A  student's  experie^ice  in  college  stimulates  intellectual  curiosity  along  with 
an  interest  in  truth.  Such  attitudes  promote  a  recognition  and  understand- 
ing of  differences  and  an  ability  to  adjust  and  grow  in  a  changing  worldl 
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GENERAL  OBJECTIVE 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is  a  professional 
school  which  prepares  teachers  for  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  o 
the  State.  This  definite  objective  has  been  the  controlling  factor  in  tht 
development  of  the  curricula,  teaching  procedures,  extra-curricular  activi* 
ties,  and  college  spirit  and  has  tended  to  unify  all  activities — professional 
cultural,  and  social. 

The  College  is  organized  for  those  who  have  a  sincere  interest  in  pro 
moting  the  general  welfare  of  society  through  the  medium  of  the  secondar 
schools  of  the  State.  Those  who  have  the  natural  abihty  to  become  friends 
guides,  and  leaders  of  youth  should  consider  the  opportunities  offered  b; 
the  profession  of  teaching. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

The  College  is  organized  for  administrative  purposes  into  three  divisions 
business  administration,  instructional  administration,  and  personnel  ac 
ministration.  These  divisions  are  under  the  direction  of  the  President  (I 
the  College  and  the  Administrative  Council  in  cooperation  with  the  facultl|'^° 

Busine:ss  Division  m^^ 

The  business  division  has  charge  of  financial  matters  such  as  approprij^ 
tions,  receipts,  expenditures,  inventories,  audits,  and  reports.    This  divisic 
also  superintends  buildings  and  grounds. 

Students  pay  their  tuition  and  fees  through  the  Business  Ofiice. 

Instructional  Division 

The  instructional  division  centers  its  interests  in  curricula,  teachi 
materials,  teaching  and  supervisory  programs,  and  teaching  procedui 
The  Dean  of  Instruction  is  assisted  by  the  Registrar,  the  heads  of  depai 
ments,  the  librarians,  instructional  committees,  and  general  staff. 
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Students  who  wish  advice  or  help  in  matters  related  to  courses,  pro- 
grams of  studies,  advanced  standing,  instructional  procedures,  and  scholas- 
tic clubs  consult  the  Dean  of  Instruction,  the  Registrar,  department  heads, 
and  staff  advisers. 

Matters  pertaining  to  records,  reports,  credits,  and  schedules  are  dis- 
cussed with  the  Registrar. 

Personnel  Division 

The  personnel  division  has  the  responsibility  of  promoting  the  physical 
health,  mental  health,  work  habits,  and  social  life  of  all  students.  The  fol- 
lowing staff  members  are  engaged  in  personnel  work:  personnel  director, 
physical  education  instructors,  college  physician,  college  nurse,  mental 
hygiene  instructors,  research  director,  Dean  of  Women,  Dean  of  Men,  dor- 
mitory hostesses,  and  staff  and  student  advisers. 

The  personnel  division  endeavors  to  become  familiar  with  the  abilities, 
interests,  and  needs  of  all  students;  keeps  records;  and  provides  for  ade- 
quate personal  service. 


STUDENT  INTERESTS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

Orientation  and  Guidance  of  Freshmen 

During  the  first  week  of  the  college  year,  freshman  students  report  for 
examinations,  organization  meetings,  social  functions,  athletics,  conferences, 
and  instructions.  The  personnel  division  of  the  College  is  active  in  gaining 
necessary  information,  in  preparing  reports,  and  in  furnishing  guidance. 
The  Student  Government  Association  is  active  in  its  cooperation.  It  ex- 
plains and  discusses  various  student  clubs,  privileges,  and  responsibilities. 
Staff  members  meet  the  new  students  for  personal  interviews  and  during 
the  week  group  meetings  are  held  with  advisers.  In  general.  Freshman 
Week  is  a  time  for  orientation,  adjustments,  guidance,  instructions,  exami- 
nations, and  social  contacts. 


General  Citizenship 

A  spirit  of  readiness  to  understand  objectives  and  to  assume  responsibil- 
ities grows  out  of  Freshman  Week.  Each  student  realizes  that  he  has  be- 
come part  of  a  State  enterprise  and  of  an  active  group  of  professional 
workers.  Social  and  professional  consciousness  begins  to  take  the  place  of 
individual  motives. 

From  the  first  day  each  student  is  expected  to  make  definite  contribu- 
tions to  the  welfare  of  his  associates  and  to  the  life  of  the  College.  In  fact, 
any  student  who  cannot  demonstrate  initiative  and  leadership  through  co- 
operation and  service  should  not  train  for  the  profession  of  teaching. 
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Student  Organizations 

Students  have  initiated  and  organized  councils,  clubs,  associations,  and  j,  • 
committees  that  are  rendering  a  great  variety  of  service  which  is  of  a  worthy 
character.     The  Student  Government  Association  is  the  central  organiza- 
tion in  general  control  of  students'  extra-curricular  activities.    It  is  made  up  T 
of  representatives  from  the  student  body  and  faculty,  and  takes  as  its  re-  j/"^ 
sponsibility  the  promotion  of  scholarship,  culture,  professional  zeal,  social 
and  physical  welfare,  extra-curricular  activities,  and  the  general  conduct  o£| 
the  student  body. 

The  Student  Government  Association,  its  committees  and  allied  organi- 
zations, through  their  aims,  spirit,  and  accomplishments,  commend  them- 
selves to  the  faculty  and  the  profession.  Naturally,  there  are  many  ways 
in  which  the  students  and  their  organizations  express  their  ideas  of  serv- 
ice, though  at  present  their  principal  organized  activities  may  be  listed  as 
follows : 

Aldornia  (Honorary  English  Club)  Intercultural  Relations  Group  nf  ^ 

Aphesteon  (Honorary  Mathematics  Club)       International  Relations  Club  W  j 

Artsmen  Kappa  Delta  Pi  J    ^ 

Bureau  of  Student  Publications  League  of  Women  Voters 

Cercle  Frangais  Music  Clubs 

Choral  Speaking  Club  Poetry  Club 

Circolo  Italiano  Rohwec  (Honorary  Social  Studies  Club);]!  Pn 

Clio  (Social  Studies  Women's  Club)  Science  Club 

Commercial  Club  The  Players 

Creative  Writing  Club  Spanish  Club 

Dance  Club  Men's  Athletic  Association 

Debating  League  Women's  Athletic  Association 

Future  Teachers  of  America  Zeta  Phi   (Speech  Playhouse) 

Geography  Club 

The  work  of  the  Student  Government  Association,  its  committees  andj 
organizations  includes  such  activities  as  follows : 
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Preparation  and  presentation  of  college  and  high  school  assemblies. 
Establishment  and  maintenance  of  college  publications,   including  newspaper^ 

hand  book,  magazine,  and  yearbook. 
Study  of  the  social  needs  of  the  College  and  methods  of  providing  for  them 

properly  and  adequately. 
Participation  in  the  supervision  of  athletics. 
Promotion  of  the  scholarship  standards  of  sections  or  classes. 
The  chartering  of  college  clubs. 

Supervision  of  the  bulletin  board  and  student  announcements. 
Assistance  in  matters  of  student  employment  and  general  student  aid. 
Assistance  in  maintaining  favorable  working  conditions  throughout  the  College* 
Reception  and  entertainment  of  visitors  and  delegations. 
Collection  of  data  and  preparation  of  reports  relative  to  college  enterprises  and 

their  management. 
Representation  of  the  College  at  meetings  of  various  organizations  and  the-jjjfsis 

furnishing  of  speakers  for  high  school  assemblies. 
Promotion  of  college  clubs  and  organizations. 
Provision  for  a  financing  system  which  adequately  serves  all  worthy  college^Jm 

enterprises. 
Cooperation  in  scheduling  events  and  activities  on  the  campus. 
Participation  in  granting  awards  and  recognitions. 
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Student  Government  Association  Ofi^icers 

^resident   Lawrence  Campbell,  '48 

ice-President Virginia  Taylor,  '47 

9xrctary George  Harriston,  '48 

reasurer Claire  Van  Duyne,  '48 

ssistant  Treasurer Dante  Giuliani,  '49 

Music  and  Art 


Cultural  background  courses  in  music  and  art  are  required  of  all  stu- 
bnts.  In  addition,  music  electives  and  the  musical  organizations  of  the 
liege  provide  opportunities  for  further  study  in  fields  of  special  interests. 

•  requirements  for  a  major  or  minor  in  music,  see  page  93. 

The  musical  organizations  of  the  college  include : 

1.  A  vested  a  cappeUa  choir,  a  junior  choir,  and  a  Women's  Glee  Club 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Carl  F.  Mueller. 

2.  A  symphony  orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Emil  Kahn. 

3.  A  marching  band. 

4.  A  Music  Workshop,  including  various  types  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
ensembles,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Edna  McEachern. 
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Pro  Musica,  honorary  music  society,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Edna 

cEachern,  sponsors  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  throughout  the  school 

ar. 
Because  of  the  proximity  of  New  York  City,  the  college  is  able  to  offer 

lusually  fine  opportunities  in  music.     Field  trips  are  frequently  made  to 

e  Metropolitan  Opera,  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  Town 

all  concerts. 
The  Art  Workshop,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Karp,  gives 
students  an  opportunity  to  work  creatively  with  various  artistic  media — 
paints,  water  colors,  block  prints,  pastels,  clay,  plaster,  and  stone.    The 

brkshop  includes  a  ceramic  studio  complete  with  potters'  wheels,  kilns, 

d  a  glaze  laboratory. 
Frequent  field  trips  are  taken  to  art  museums  in  New  York  City  and 

e  metropolitan  area. 
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Dramatics 

Work  in  dramatics  is  varied  and  comprehensive.  In  the  classroom  dra- 
.tic  literature  is  studied  in  historical  perspective,  as  an  art-form  and  as  a 
^  irror  of  social  institutions.  The  production  of  high  school  and  college 
lys  is  studied  and  practiced  in  technical  courses  in  which  instruction  in 
ting,  stage-craft,  make-up,  lighting,  costumes,  and  directing  may  be  ob- 
bed. 

Players,  an  undergraduate  club,  sponsors  two  major  productions  a 
ar.  Use  of  the  auditorium  of  the  College  High  School  as  a  Little  Theatre 
ables  Players  to  present  at  least  three  performances  of  each  production. 
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This  invaluable  experience  in  the  solution  of  problems  facing  the  high  schoo 
dramatics  coach  is  available  to  any  student  in  the  entire  college.  Player, 
also  sponsors  an  annual  Drama  Day  at  which  the  dramatic  organizations 
high  schools  are  invited  to  present  their  work  for  professional  criticism. 

The  amphitheatre  affords  an  ideal  setting  for  assemblies,  festivals,  dano 
recitals,  pageants,  and  plays  adapted  for  the  outdoor  theatre. 

Student  Exchange  With  French  and  Spanish-Speaking  Countries 

The  College  has  prepared  a  program  of  teacher  training  in  the  field 
modern  foreign  languages.  After  successful  completion  of  the  prerequisite 
years  of  high  school  French  or  Spanish,  language  study  is  continued 
Montclair  in  classes  conducted  entirely  in  French  or  Spanish.  If  the  st 
dent  has  shown  promising  aptitude  in  his  foreign  language  work  during  his' 
freshman,  sophomore,  and  junior  years,  he  is  then  offered  the  opportunity 
to  study  abroad  for  a  year  in  some  foreign  teachers  college  or  university  at* 
a  nominal  cost.  During  the  war,  students  have  gone  to  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  South  America. 

During  the  year  of  study  abroad,  these  Montclair  students  follow  a 
comprehensive  program  of  work,  including  classes  in  language,  literature, 
history,  art,  music,  psychology,  etc.,  working  with  their  French  or  Spanish- 
speaking  classmates,  submitting  to  the  same  kind  of  discipline,  enjoying 
their  pleasures,  and  experiencing  their  daily  routine.  Aside  from  the  schol- 
arly achievement  that  cannot  be  equaled  by  any  amount  of  classroom  work 
in  college,  this  year  of  study  gives  students  a  broad  outlook  on  life,  a  sym- 
pathetic attitude  toward  the  problems  of  other  peoples,  and  an  understanr.- 
ing  of  world  citizenship — in  fact,  a  life  experience  that  is  bound  to  make 
them  better  teachers  of  foreign  languages  for  American  high  school  boys 
and  girls. 

C01.1.EGE  Athi^etics  I 

The  College  provides  three  athletic  fields,  one  play  field,  and  six  tennis 
courts,  two  gymnasiums,  and  other  facilities  for  promoting  recreational  . 
activities.  The  principal  sports  for  men  normally  include  football,  basket- 
ball, baseball,  track  and  field,  boxing,  wrestling,  fencing,  and  tennis.  Col- 
lege varsity  teams  in  football,  basketball,  baseball,  tennis,  track,  fencing,  and 
wrestling  maintain  in  normal  years  full  schedules  with  colleges  located  in 
five  eastern  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  college  junior  teams 
play  scheduled  games  within  the  State.    Intramural  athletics  are  promoted. 

The  women's  athletic  activities  include  volley  ball,  hockey,  basketball, 
baseball,  track  and  field,  tennis,  and  archery.  These  sports  are  organized 
and  managed  by  the  Women's  Athletic  Association,  a  very  active  under- 
graduate organization.  Competition  is  intramural,  with  sport  days  and  in- 
vitation games  providing  variety  and  added  interest. 

Special  college  courses  have  been  organized  for  those  men  and  women 
who  are  particularly  interested  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  coaching  ath- 
letics and  in  the  supervision  of  playground  activities. 
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Publications 

The  Student  Handbook  supplies  instructions,  Student  Government  As- 
sociation rules,  descriptions  of  organizations,  songs,  cheers  and  other  mat- 
ter of  special  value  to  new  students. 

The  Montclarion,  the  student  news  publication,  covers  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects of  special  interest  to  students.    It  is  published  semi-monthly. 
'^1         The  Montclair  Quarterly  is  the  student  literary  magazine  published  by 
oi   the  student  body. 

;it(j  La  Campana,  the  college  annual,  is  published  each  year  by  the  Senior 
atj  Class  and  contains  general  information  of  special  value  to  graduates  and 
tu-l  their  friends. 

pjil  The  College  High  Crier,  student  newspaper  in  the  College  High  School, 
affords  college  students  an  opportunity  to  learn  advisership  through  work- 
ing with  the  young  high  school  editors. 

Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Field  Studies. 

Publications  of  the  Teaching  Aids  Service  of  the  College  Library :  Lists 
of  audio-visual  aids  in  many  subject  matter  fields. 

Dormitory  Life 

Dormitory  students  have  opportunities  for  social  activities,  entertain- 
ments, and  athletics.  These  activities  are  promoted  by  the  Dean  of  Women, 
the  Dean  of  Men,  the  dormitory  hostesses,  the  faculty,  and  the  Inter-Dormi- 
tory Council. 

The  regulations  governing  dormitory  life  are  made  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  dormitory  councils,  the  Dean  of  Women,  the  Dean  of  Men, 
and  the  dormitory  hostesses.  These  regulations  cover  such  matters  as 
study  hours,  week-end  permissions,  social  activities,  guests,  schedule  of 
meals,  care  of  rooms,  care  of  the  sick,  and  chaperonage. 

One  of  the  high  lights  of  dormitory  life  is  the  annual  Old  English 

[Christmas  Dinner  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Edna  McEachern.      This 

musical  pageant,  based  on  the  Old  English  tradition,  includes  the  lighting 

|of  the  Yule  log  and  bringing  in  the  boar's  head,  wassail  bowl,  and  plum 

mdding. 

STUDENT  PERSONNEL  ADJUSTMENTS 

The  accomplishments  of  individual  students  depend  upon  their  energy, 
Japtability,  and  general  personal  fitness.  Therefore,  the  College  invests 
)rofitably  in  promoting  the  physical  health,  emotional  stability,  and  social 
ittitudes  and  habits  of  all  students. 

Physical  Health 

The  State  Teachers  College  is  located  on  an  elevation  in  clean,  open 
)imtry.     The  cainpus  furnishes  adequate  facilities  for  healthful  outdoor 
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exercises  and  the  two  gymnasiums  provide  for  physical  education,  indoo' 
sports,  and  dances. 

The  College  employs  during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  one  full  timi 
physician,  one  part  time  physician,  and  three  resident  nurses  who  give  th 
students  thorough  physical  examinations  and  advise  them  in  regard  to  medi 
cal  attention  and  correction  of  defects.  Tuberculin  tests  are  given  to  all  st 
dents  and  chest  X-rays  when  indicated.  An  annual  physical  examinati 
by  the  college  physician  is  required  of  all  students.  The  health  of  the  do; 
mitory  students  is  guarded  with  special  care.  An  infirmary  is  maintaine 
under  the  supervision  of  the  college  physician.  The  Dean  of  Women,  th( 
Dean  of  Men,  and  physical  education  instructors  advise  concerning  heal 
facilities  and  conditions.  During  the  entire  year,  including  the  summi 
months,  a  full  time  nurse  lives  in  the  dormitory  in  order  that  she  ma; 
serve  dormitory  students  and  oversee  the  general  health  conditions  of 
students. 

Mental  Heai^th 

In  the  freshman  year  the  first  course  in  the  Department  of  Profession; 
Integration  serves  to  provide  for  group  discussion  of  problems  of  person; 
and  professional  orientation  to  college  life. 

Students  are  responsible  to  their  advisers  for  individual  conferences 
Advisers  are  free  to  formulate  and  carry  out  their  own  plans  for  serving 
individual  and  group  needs  of  students  assigned  to  them. 

The  student  advisory  and  guidance  program  is  extended  so  that  i 
reaches  the  whole  student  body.  All  students  are  encouraged  to  make  con 
tacts  with  staff  members  in  an  informal  fashion  so  that  they  may  profi 
from  a  more  personal  relationship  than  that  of  the  more  formal  classroon 
association.  Special  problems  of  adjustment  which  arise  from  time  to  timt 
are  referred  to  the  psychology  and  mental  hygiene  staff.  Students  who  an 
in  need  of  medical  and  psychiatric  assistance  are  aided  in  obtaining  propel 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  It  is  desirable  that  students  avail  themselves  o: 
the  opportunities  offered  by  such  types  of  service. 

An  organized  sequence  of  courses  is  planned  for  graduate  students  whc 
wish  to  prepare  for  guidance  work  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  A 
master's  degree  in  Guidance  is  granted  to  students  who  complete  this  wort 
satisfactorily.  Full  descriptions  of  courses  may  be  found  in  the  Graduate 
Bulletin. 

SociAi,  Activities 

A  varied  program  of  social  activities  is  promoted  by  the  college  clubs 
classes,  personnel  department,  and  general  staff.  Each  activity  is  approved 
and  directed  by  the  Dean  of  Women  because  of  its  social  and  recreational 
value.  A  few  of  the  activities  which  are  normally  traditional  are  listed  be- 
low. 

Two  all-college  dances  are  sponsored  by  the  Student  Government  Asso- 
ciation each  year.     The  Junior-Senior  Formal  is  open  to  all  college  stu- 
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I  dents.  The  Sophomores  give  a  dance  for  the  Freshmen.  Dances  are  also 
sponsored  by  the  dormitories,  the  Men's  Athletic  Association,  the  Women's 

1    Athletic  Association,  and  the  four  college  classes. 

1  The   various   clubs  and   associations   hold   banquets   each   year.    The 

['    Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  dinners  are  festive  occasions. 

Athletic  events  include  scheduled  games  and  matches  with  outside  teams 

f    and  sport  days  sponsored  by  the  Women's  Athletic  Association. 

The  musical  organizations  present  several  programs  each  year,  including 

(    the  Christmas  and  Easter  programs  and  the  annual  concerts  during  the 

J    spring. 

The  Dance  Club  is  composed  of  a  group  interested  in  the  dance  as  an 
art-form.     Participation  in  the  club  is  entirely  voluntary  and  carries  no 

i  credit.  The  members  work  first  on  fundamental  movements  which  aim  to 
give  control  and  suppleness  so  that  their  bodies  may  be  used  as  instruments 
with  which  to  express  ideas  and  emotions  in  the  creating  of  dances.  During 
the  year  members  of  the  Club  give  various  programs  in  high  schools  and 
women's  clubs,  sponsor  a  New  York  Dance  Group  and  a  high  school  dance 
symposium  at  Montclair,  and  end  the  year  with  a  Dance  Recital  in  which 
all  the  dances  presented  are  created  by  members  of  the  group. 

Dramatic  events  include  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Players,  the  under- 

iji  graduate  drama  organization,  the  production  of  plays  at  the  College  and 
in  various  high  schools  in  the  vicinity,  a  drama  day  for  high  schools,  a 
conference  with  the  other  teacher  training  institutions  of  the  State,  and  the 
production  of  at  least  one  major  play  each  spring. 

There  are  many  other  events  occurring  from  time  to  time,  such  as  the 
spring  festival  of  the  language  department,  the  Mardi  Gras  of  the  language 

4  department,  and  the  special  events  of  Commencement  Week. 

Scholastic  Adjustments 

Lack  of  scholastic  adjustment  may  be  due  to  physical  health  or  emo- 
tional instability,  and  in  either  case  should  be  understood  and  remedied. 
There  may  be  other  cases  where  individual  students  need  scholastic  guid- 
ance. It  is  not  uncommon  for  students'  subject-matter  interests  to  change 
and  for  students  to  require  transferral  from  one  course  to  another  or  from 
one  department  to  another.  Furthermore,  students  are  sometimes  troubled 
by  their  ratings  and  schedules,  and  frequently  the  matter  of  study  habits 
demands  careful  analysis  and  directed  training.  Various  types  of  adjust- 
ments may  be  made  in  classroom  situations  by  providing  a  better  under- 
standing of  troublesome  problems  and  thereby  relieving  tension.  All  prob- 
lems of  adjustment  are  considered  in  the  spirit  of  helpfulness. 

Financial  Adjustments 

The  College  is  not  prepared  to  render  financial  help  in  every  case  where 
help  is  needed.  Yet  it  is  in  a  position  to  assist  many  of  those  who  are 
particularly  deserving.  Assistance  is  commonly  rendered  through  loans 
and  student  employment. 
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Work  Scholarship  Funds 

The  State  offers  deserving  students  the  opportunity  to  do  socially  de- 
sirable work  of  such  a  nature  as  may  be  provided  in  the  college  library,, 
laboratories,  and  offices.    These  scholarships  cover  tuition. 

Chapin  Memorial  fund 

This  fund  was  established  by  the  Alumni  Association  in  honor  of  the 
late  Dr.  Charles  Sumner  Chapin,  Principal  of  Montclair  State  Normal 
School.  It  is  incorporated  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees.  Loans 
are  made  principally  to  upper  class  students  and  always  on  the  basis  of  the 
candidate's  personal  and  scholastic  fitness  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  as 
well  as  the  candidate's  financial  need. 

Applications  for  loans  are  made  through  the  office  of  the  Dean  of 
Women.  Each  loan  must  be  secured  by  at  least  one  property  owner.  The 
total  amount  of  the  fund  is  approximately  $10,000. 

Scholarships 

A  few  scholarships  are  granted  to  students  of  marked  personal  fitness 
and  of  accomplishments  in  special  fields.  Candidates  for  scholarships  are 
recommended  by  their  high  school  principals.  i^u 

John  C.  Stone  Scholarship  | 

This  fund  was  established  by  the  Alumni  Association  in  memory  of  the 
late  Professor  John  C.  Stone.  It  amounts  to  $1,500  and  the  proceeds  are 
to  be  used  as  a  scholarship  for  Mathematics  majors. 

Margaret  B.  Holz  Foundation 

This  fund  was  established  by  college  students  who  have  studied  abroad  Jn 
for  at  least  one  year  under  the  direction  of  the  Foreign  Language  Depart-  P; 
ment.  The  exchange  student  movement  at  Montclair  was  conceived  and 
developed  by  the  late  Professor  Margaret  B.  Holz  and  it  was  in  her  mem- 
ory that  the  fund  of  $3,000  was  created.  The  proceeds  of  the  fund  provide 
financial  assistance  to  those  members  of  the  Modern  Foreign  Language  De- 
partment who  need  financial  aid  in  order  to  study  abroad. 

Field  Studies  Scholarship 

This  fund  was  established  by  Dr.  Harold  S.  Sloan,  a  professor  at  the 
College  from  September  1929  to  June  1936.  To  him  should  be  given  the 
credit  for  establishing  the  Bureau  of  Field  Studies.  The  fund  amounts  to 
$10,000  and  is  used  to  provide  scholarships  for  students  in  the  department 
and  for  the  development  of  the  work  of  the  department. 
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State  Scholarships 

The  state  legislature  awards  annually  to  the  State  teachers  colleges  a 
number  of  scholarships  not  to  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  the  number  of  begin- 
ning students. 

Those  students  who  are  applying  for  admission  to  a  State  teachers  col- 
lege and  who  wish  to  compete  for  a  scholarship  are  invited  to  write  to  the 
President  of  the  College  to  which  they  are  applying  for  admission  and  re- 
quest a  scholarship  application  blank. 

Edward  Riiss  Scholarship  fund 

This  fund  was  established  from  the  residue  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Edward  Russ.  It  amounts  to  $18,000,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  to 
assist  deserving  students  who,  through  scholarship  and  personal  fitness,  of- 
fer assurance  that  they  will  make  especially  valuable  contributions  to  the 
profession  of  teaching. 

Student  Employment 

The  financial  condition  in  many  homes  has  changed  considerably  in  the 
past  few  years.  The  College  wishes  to  cooj^erate  with  worthy  students 
who  earnestly  desire  to  follow  through  the  four-year  college  course.  This 
is  often  done  by  affording  to  students  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  va- 
rious types  of  work  on  campus  or  to  render  service  in  private  homes  near 
the  campus.  Opportunities  for  such  work  are  arranged  through  the  offices 
of  the  Dean  of  Women  and  the  Personnel  Director. 


GENERAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  organization  of  the  College  for  instructional  purposes  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Principles  numbered  4  to  11,  as  stated  on  the  first  pages  of 
Part  II  of  this  catalogue. 

Relations  to  the  Schools  of  the  State 

The  college  staff  recognizes  its  relationship  to  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  which  it  serves.    The  following  contacts  are  maintained : 

Close   relationships   are   maintained   with  the   State   Department   of   Education 
through  its  Commissioner  of  Education  and  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The   State   Director   of    Teacher   Education    is   in   continual   contact    \vii.h    the 
officers  and  directors  of  secondary  education  and  with  the  College. 

Frequent   conferences   on   problems   of    secondary   education    are    held    on   the 
campus. 

a.    General  conferences  with  city  and  county  superintendents,  supervising  prin- 
cipals, and  junior  and  senior  high  school  principals. 
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b.  Conferences  with  high  school  executives  devoted  to  special  problems  in  the 
secondary  fields. 

c.  Department  conferences  with  heads  of  departments  and  teachers  in  the  re- 
spective fields.  1 

The  College  collects  and  analyzes  curricula  which  are  administered  in  the  vari-      i:^ 
ous  high  schools  in  the  State. 

The  College  has  contacts  with  various  junior  and  senior  high  schools  through 
its  supervisors  of  student-teaching  and  through  the  representatives  of  various 
subject-matter  departments. 

The  College  contacts  the  secondary  schools  and  becomes  familiar  with  their 
needs  through  its  Placement  Bureau  and  follow-up  service. 

The  College  cooperates  with  various  secondary  school  officials  and  agencies  in 
making  research  studies. 

Principals,  heads  of  departments,  and  teachers  visit  college  classes  and  classes 
in  the  College  High  School  from  time  to  time. 


OFFERINGS  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  SERVICE 

There  are  hundreds  of  teachers  seeking  educational  courses  needed  for 
their  professional  growth  and  advancement.  In  response  to  actual  demand 
from  teachers  in  the  field,  part-time,  extension,  and  summer  session  courses 
were  first  offered  on  the  undergraduate  level.  In  1932,  the  number  of  grad- 
uate students  applying  for  courses  became  so  great  that  it  seemed  necessary 
to  offer  graduate  courses  leading  to  a  Master  of  Arts  degree.  For  further 
information  consult  the  Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  Department. 

The  College  now  offers  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  on  campus 
during  the  late  afternoon,  evening,  and  Saturday  morning,  and  off  campus 
in  various  centers,  for  the  convenience  of  those  desiring  professional  growth 
through  these  means.    Summer  sessions  are  also  maintained. 

Part-Time  and  Extension  Courses 

Part-time  courses,  carrying  residence  credit,  for  students  unable  to  at- 
tend the  College  during  the  regular  full-time  daily  program-hours,  are  of- 
fered on  the  campus  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  from  4:15  to 
6:00  p.  m. ;  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings  from  7:15  to  9:00  p.  m.; 
and  on  Saturday  morning  from  8:45  to  12:30  p.  m.  Extension  courses, 
for  students  who  live  too  far  from  the  campus  to  attend  the  part-time 
courses,  are  offered  in  a  few  centers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  at 
the  same  hours.  The  courses  offered  are  in  the  fields  of  art,  business  edu- 
cation, English,  languages,  mathematics,  music,  psychology,  principles  of 
teaching  in  secondary  schools,  physical  education,  personnel  and  guidance, 
supervision  and  administration,  biological  science,  physical  science,  earth 
science,  geography,  and  social  studies,  including  history,  sociology,  eco- 
nomics, and  government. 

Bulletins  are  published  for  the  information  of  those  who  wish  to  attend 
part-time  or  extension  courses.    Courses  which  meet  for  one  two-hour  ses- 
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sion  a  week  for  sixteen  weeks  receive  two  semester-hours*  credit.  Credits 
gained  in  part-time  and  extension  courses  are  accepted  toward  a  degree  or 
a  secondary  teacher's  certificate.  Only  those  students  should  register  who 
are  willing  to  meet  the  full  requirements  and  take  all  examinations.  Per- 
mission may  be  granted  in  special  cases  for  students  to  take  work  for  no 
credit.  Other  information,  including  bulletins,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Summer  and  Extension  Divisions,  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

SuMMEiR  Session 

Those  who  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  summer  session  are :  ( 1 ) 
elementary,  junior,  and  senior  high  school  teachers;  (2)  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  of  liberal  arts  colleges  seeking  secondary  certificates ; 
(3)  graduate  students  seeking  the  Master's  degree;  (4)  experienced  teach- 
ers seeking  administrator's  and  supervisor's  certificates;  (5)  graduates  of 
the  two  and  three-year  normal  school  courses  who  are  working  for  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree;  (6)  normal  school,  teachers  college,  and  liberal 
arts  college  students  who  have  been  permitted  to  meet  certain  requirements 
through  summer  session  courses;  (7)  laymen  who  may  wish  to  take  cer- 
tain courses  because  of  their  cultural  interests;  and  (8)  high  school  grad- 
uates. 

The  summer  session  is  attended  by  approximately  six  hundred  students, 
representing  about  seventy-five  teachers  colleges,  liberal  arts  colleges,  and 
universities  located  in  many  states.  Of  these,  somewhat  fewer  than  one- 
half  are  undergraduate  students;  approximately  fifty  per  cent  hold  bache- 
lor's degrees ;  and  about  five  per  cent  hold  master's  degrees. 

The  summer  session  begins  the  first  week  of  July  and  extends  over  a 
period  of  six  weeks.  For  other  information,  including  bulletins  of  the  sum- 
mer session,  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Summer  and  Extension  Divisions, 
State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 


FIELDS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  general  instructional  division  of  the  College  has  three  well-estab- 
ished  functions.  The  first  is  to  provide  each  student  with  a  rich  back- 
round.  The  second  is  to  provide  professional  subject-matter  which  in- 
cudes ample  margins  of  scholarship.  The  third  is  to  provide  professional 
heories  and  techniques  and  their  application  in  student-teaching.  Each  of 
hese  three  departments  of  the  instructional  division  is  discussed  briefly  in 
he  following  paragraphs. 

Professional-Cultural  Background 

Every  teacher  who  is  to  recognize  and  use  the  many-sided  interests  of  a 
.ormal  high  school  pupil  must  have  a  broad  philosophy  of  life  and  a  human 
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interest  in  the  life-experiences  of  youth  in  present-day  society.  Furthermore 
every  teacher  who  is  to  speciaHze  in  a  field  of  knowledge  which  is  some 
what  narrow  should  be  familiar  with  the  interests,  activities,  and  problem  . 
of  present-day  society  as  they  are  related  to  the  subject-matter  of  his  fiel 
of  specialization.  In  order  to  meet  these  professional  needs  the  College  re 
quires  that  every  student,  regardless  of  major  and  minor  fields  of  speciali 
zation,  do  two  things.  First,  he  must  become  familiar  with  the  socia 
political,  economic,  industrial,  scientific,  religious,  literary,  and  aestheti 
phases  of  life.  Second,  this  background  of  culture  should  be  a  body  o 
related  and  well-assimilated  knowledge  rather  than  a  collection  of  isolates 
parts.  In  other  words,  the  interdependence  of  each  of  the  phases  of  lif 
mentioned  above  should  be  recognized  and  made  meaningful. 

The  professional-cultural  background  courses  comprise  nearly  one-thin 
of  the  total  college  requirements  for  graduation.  The  specific  requirement 
may  be  found  in  Part  III  under  the  heading  of  Professional  Background 
Requirements. 


Professionai.  Subjkct-Matt^r 

Professional  subject-matter  refers  particularly  to  courses  in  the  student': 
major  and  minor  fields  of  specialization.  It  is  thought  of  as  departments 
specialization  built  upon  the  related  and  fundamental  body  of  knowledg( 
which  has  been  called  professional  background. 

Every  high  school  teacher  should  have  thorough  command  of  the  sub 
ject-matter  in  his  special  fields  of  instruction.  This  subject-matter  does  no 
include  merely  the  bare  requirements  for  the  prescribed  work  in  higl 
schools.  It  does  include  such  scholarship  as  will  stimulate  a  true  intellectua 
curiosity  and  provide  for  rich  margins  of  knowledge. 

Each  student  is  required  to  complete  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester- 
hours  in  his  major  field  of  interest  in  addition  to  the  units  required  of  al 
students  and  eighteen  semester-hours  in  his  minor  field  of  interest.  It  haj 
been  the  policy  of  the  College  since  its  organization  in  1927  to  recognize 
that  its  professional  duty  as  a  teachers  college  is  to  treat  its  subject-mattei; 
professionally,  that  is,  to  provide  not  only  for  an  academic  knowledge  oi 
subject-matter  but  also  a  teaching  knowledge  of  that  same  subject-matter, 
A  teaching  knowledge  requires  an  understanding  of  the  way  in  which 
subject-matter  is  to  be  organized  for  teaching  purposes  and  how  it  may  be 
presented  to  the  best  advantage  under  varying  conditions  to  high  school 
students. 

De;partme:nt  of  Professional  Integration 

The  prospective  secondary  school  teacher  should  have  not  only  an  ade-i 
quate  cultural  background  and  a  thorough  teaching  knowledge  of  subject- 
matter  in  his  special  fields,  but  also  a  teaching  knowledge  of  adolescent 
pupils  and  an  understanding  of  the  processes  involved  in  their  instruction. 
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The  fact  that  the  techniques  used  in  the  professional  treatment  of  sub- 
ject-matter cannot  be  divorced  from  the  subject-matter  itself  makes  it 
apparent  that  there  must  be  a  close  relationship  between  the  subject-mat- 
ter departments  and  the  department  responsible  for  training  in  the  theories 
and  methods  of  education.     (See  also  Part  III  for  descriptions  of  courses.) 
Ill  addition  to  the  Placement  Bureau  (descril)ed  on  page  20)  this  de- 
1  partment  has  various  functions.     It  offers  courses  in  the  psychology  and 
\  philosophy  of  secondary  education,  in  various  techniques  and  methods  of 
i  teaching,  in  guidance,  and  in  the  principles  of  administration  of  both  ele- 
Imentary  and  secondary  schools.     Fifteen  semester-hours  of  work  in  this 
department  are  required  of  each  student. 

Observation  of  classes  in  the  College  High  School  is  required  of  stu- 
dents throughout  the  four  years  of  their  college  course,  beginning  with 
I  directed  observation  in  connection  with  the  Orientation  course  given  in 
the  Freshman  year,  and  ending  with  an  intensive  program  of  observations 
in  the  student's  major  subject,  closely  coordinated  with  the  course  in 
methods  of  teaching  his  major  subject. 

Ten  weeks  of  student-teaching  in  a  public  school  are  required  of  each 
f  student.  This  is  planned  and  arranged  by  the  Department  of  Professional 
^f  Integration,  and  supervised  by  members  of  the  department  and  of  the 
■''' student's  department  of  major  interest. 


THE  LABORATORY  SCHOOL 

The  College  High  School 

The  College  High  School  occupies  a  modern  building  well  equipped  for 
regular  classes  and  the  special  subjects  and  activities  of  a  high  school.  It 
was  established  and  is  now  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  providing  demon- 
stration, observation,  and  experimentation  as  a  part  of  the  professional 
education  of  teachers  for  New  Jersey  secondary  schools. 

It  is  administered  and  supervised  by  a  staff  whose  members  have  proved 
their  ability  to  recognize  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  public  secondary  schools 
as  well  as  the  various  departments  in  the  College.  The  laboratory  school 
las  no  separate  staff.  The  heads  of  the  subject-matter  departments  in  the 
College  are  also  heads  of  departments  in  the  high  school.  These  depart- 
mental heads  and  other  members  of  the  college  staff  teach  the  high  school 
classes  for  demonstration,  general  observation,  and  experimental  research. 
Observations  by  college  classes  and  by  individual  college  students  are 
lanned  and  directed  by  staff  members  who  teach  both  college  and  high 
Jchool  classes. 
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A  few  of  the  special  features  of  such  a  school  may  be  listed  as  follows 
It  is  the  laboratory  in  which : 

Educational  theories,  principles,  and  policies  are  integrated  with  the  practio 
in  the  classroom. 


Constant  effort  is  made  to  develop  improved  courses  of  study,  extra-curricula 
activities,  testing  programs,  and  guidance  programs  for  the  public  secondary 
schools  of  New  Jersey. 

Theories,  methods,  and  materials  are  tested. 

Experimentation  is  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  improving  methods  of  teach- 
ing  and  adjusting  secondary  school  procedures  to  social  change. 

Prospective  teachers  study  children  of  adolescent  age. 


College  teachers  who  are  responsible  for  the  professional  preparation  of  second 
ary  school  teachers  come  in  contact  with  personnel  and  classroom  problems  h 
the  secondary  school. 

An  opportunity  is  provided  for  the  continuous  observations  of  masterful 
teaching. 

Prospective  teachers  become  familiar  with  the  aims  and  organization  of  higt 
school  education,  including  its  administration  and  supervisory  procedures. 

Prospective  teachers  are  given  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  carrying  forward 
the  responsibilities  of  teaching. 

There  are  approximately  3,000  student-hour  observations  in  the  College 
High  School  each  month. 

CREDITS  AND  STANDARDS 
Credits 

The  College  is  organized  on  the  semester  basis.  A  semester-hour  is  to 
be  interpreted  as  work  done  in  the  classroom  for  one  hour  a  week  during  a 
period  of  eighteen  weeks.  The  average  student  load  for  any  one  semester 
is  sixteen  semester-hours  of  prepared  work  a  week.  Thirty-two  semester- 
hour  credits  should  be  earned  during  each  college  year.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  semester-hour  credits  are  required  for  graduation.  Permis 
sion  to  carry  more  than  the  customary  amount  of  work  a  week  is  granted 
only  to  those  who  have  demonstrated  marked  ability.  It  is  definitely  un 
derstood  that  students  are  retained  in  the  College  only  so  long  as  they  do 
satisfactory  work. 

Rating  System 

Marks  indicating  degrees  of  achievement  in  the  various  courses  are 
given  in  letters,  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  F. 

A — Excellent 
B— Good 
C— Fair 
D— Poor 
F — Failure 
Inc. — Incomplete  work 
Wd. — Withdrawal  from  the  class 
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Where  a  student  has  had  an  unavoidable  absence,  or  for  reasons  ap- 
proved by  the  instructor,  a  course  may  be  marked  "Incomplete"  at  the  end 
of  a  semester.  This  mark  must  be  removed  by  a  final  grade  ^within  six 
weeks  or  the  course  cannot  be  credited  and  the  mark  becomes  "F." 

Degree  and  Certificate 

After  satisfactory  completion  of  all  requirements  for  graduation  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  granted. 

The  graduate  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is 
granted  a  Limited  Secondary  Certificate. 

Weighted  Scores 

For  purposes  of  striking  averages  and  obtaining  rankings,  marks  re- 
ceive the  following  weighted  scores  for  a  semester-hour :  A,  -|-4 ;  B,  -|-3 ; 
C,  -f2;D,  +1;F,  -1. 

Scholastic  Honors 

Students  graduating  with  a  total  weighted  score  of  440  or  more  points 
with  the  necessary  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  semester-hours  of  credit 
are  recognized  as  honor  students  with  the  following  designations : 

440-464,  cum  laude 
465-491,  magna  cum  laude 
492-512,  summa  cum  laude 

Requirements  for  Graduation  and 
Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 

A  major  requiring  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester-hours. 

A  minor  requiring  a  minimum  of  eighteen  semester-hours. 

Additional  credits  in  required  and  elective  work  to  total  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  semester-hours. 

At  least  two  years  of  work  in  physical  education. 

A  minimum  of  two  semesters  of  resident  work. 

A  minimum  of  150  clock-hours  of  student-teaching  to  satisfy  the  State 
requirement. 

Scholastic  Standards 

In  addition  to  the  completion  of  such  courses  as  may  be  prescribed, 
students  must  have  an  average  weighted  score  per  semester-hour  of  work 
taken  in  the  College  as  follows : 

a.  Students  admitted  as  freshmen  2^  points 

b.  Students  admitted  as  sophomores  214  points 

c.  Students  admitted  as  juniors  and  seniors  2}4  points 
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THE  GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT 

Graduate  courses  were  first  offered  at  the  State  Teachers  College  at 
Montclair  in  the  summer  term  of  1932  and  have  been  offered  in  all  regular 
and  summer  sessions  since.  In  order  that  the  work  may  be  available  to 
teachers  and  administrators  in  service,  the  courses  are  scheduled  during  the 
academic  year  in  the  late  afternoons,  evenings,  and  on  Saturdays.  The 
courses  are  given  by  the  members  of  the  college  staff  and  are  granted 
residence  credit ;  thus  it  is  possible  for  teachers  in  service  to  earn  a  master's 
degree  without  taking  a  leave  of  absence  from  their  teaching  positions. 
That  the  College  is  advantageously  located  for  such  work  is  show^n  by  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  high  school  teachers  of  the  State  are  within 
a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles  of  the  campus. 

From  the  time  graduate  courses  were  instituted  there  has  been  an  en- 
thusiastic response  to  the  work.  There  are  now  more  than  four  hundred 
and  forty  students  matriculated  for  the  graduate  degree.  Among  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning  from  which  these  matriculants  come  are : 
Barnard,  Colby,  Colgate,  Columbia,  Drew,  Duke,  Lafayette,  Mount 
Holyoke,  New  Jersey  College  for  Women,  New  York  University,  Oberlin, 
Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Radcliffe,  Rutgers,  Smith,  Stevens,  Syracuse, 
Tufts,  and  Wellesley. 

The  work  is  organized  to  care  for  two  groups  of  graduate  students : 
those  who  are  teaching  and  wish  to  take  courses  in  the  late  afternoons, 
evenings,  and  on  Saturday  miornings,  and  those  who  wish  to  do  full-time 
resident  work.  It  is  also  organized  for  two  types  of  students  as  regards 
previous  preparation;  graduates  of  liberal  arts  colleges,  and  graduates  of 
teacher-training  colleges.  Most  of  the  education  courses  required  for 
certification  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  can  be  taken  on  the  graduate  level. 
Inasmuch  as  no  graduate  credit  is  given  for  supervised  student-teaching, 
graduate  students  from  liberal  arts  colleges,  as  a  rule,  spend  a  college  year 
and  a  summer  term  to  meet  State  requirements  for  certification  and  the 
conferment  of  the  master's  degree.  The  time  required  depends  upon  the 
character  and  amount  of  undergraduate  credits. 

Majors  in  graduate  work  are  offered  in  the  fields  of  administration  and 
supervision,  biology,  English,  mathematics,  personnel  and  guidance,  phy- 
sical sciences,  and  social  studies.  In  each  curriculum  there  is  a  core  of 
educational  courses  and  major  subject-matter  courses.  The  amount  of  each 
type  of  work  depends  on  the  candidate's  undergraduate  work  and  is  de- 
termined by  the  student's  graduate  committee.  The  curricula  in  Ad- 
ministration and  Supervision  and  in  Personnel  and  Guidance  are  limited 
largely  to  specialized  professional  courses  in  order  to  meet  State  certifica- 
tion requirements. 

For  admission  requirements,  see  page  20. 

Students  interested  in  this  work  are  advised  to  write  to  the  Director  of 
Graduate  Instruction  for  a  bulletin. 
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THE  COLLEGE  CURRICULA 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES 

The  content,  organization,  and  instructional  procedures  of  the  various 
curricula  and  courses  are  guided  by  the  following  principles : 

(1)  The  definite  objective  of  a  professional  college  makes  certain  requirements 
necessary,  yet  in  so  far  as  practicable  the  special  interests  of  individual 
students  should  be  recognized. 

(2)  After  the  major  and  minor  fields  of  specialization  have  been  chosen,  there 
should  be  comparatively  little  opportunity  for  free  elections. 

(3)  Each  curriculum  should  provide  a  basis  of  required  background  courses 
and  activities. 

(4)  Each  curriculum  should  provide  for  an  understanding  of  the  aims  and 
organization  of  secondary  education  and  for  guidance  and  skill  in  selecting, 
organizing,  and  presenting  instructional  materials. 

(5)  Each  curriculum  designed  to  prepare  secondary  school  teachers  should  make 
adequate  provision  for  specialization. 

(6)  Subject-matter  should  be  treated  professionally. 

(7)  The  courses  and  activities  in  a  given  curriculum  should  be  sequential  and 
integrated. 

(8)  Courses  should  be  broadly  humanizing  and  should  be  related  to  what  takes 
place  in  society  and  what  is  done  in  school. 

(9)  The  demonstration  school  should  be  the  laboratory  and  integrating  center 

of  all  courses  and  all  curricula. 

(10)  General  educational  theories  and  techniques  should  be  exemplified  in  regu- 
lar class  instruction  and  frequently  demonstrated  in  the  laboratory  school. 

(11)  The  relative  value  of  the  elements  of  the  professional  instruction  should  be 
checked  by  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  college  product. 

(12)  The  curricula  and  courses  of  the  College  are  the  servants  of  a  changing 
society,  and  therefore  should  be  subject  to  continual  adjustment. 

The  above  principles  are  recognized  by  the  staff  as  basic  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  development  of  the  college  curricula.  They  have  directed  and 
unified  the  work  of  the  staff  in  its  selection,  organization,  and  treatment  of 
curriculum  materials. 

Students  recognize  that  a  professional  school  has,  by  its  very  nature, 
definite  aims  and  objectives,  and  therefore  practical  reasons  for  preparing 
and  requiring  certain  fundamental  types  of  work.  Such  requirements  are 
characteristic  of  professional  schools  generally.  It  is,  however,  the  purpose 
of  the  College  to  recognize  the  interests  and  aptitudes  of  individual  students 
and  to  be  guided  by  these,  providing  they  do  not  lead  to  haphazard  and 
unsystematic  selections  and  procedures. 

The  instructional  work  of  each  curriculum  is  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments: (1)  professional  background;  (2)  professional  integration;  (3) 
professional  subject-matter.  Each  of  these  departments  is  described  in  the 
paragraphs  which  follow. 

(41) 
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PROFESSIONAL  BACKGROUND  COURSES 

The  professional  objectives  of  these  cultural  courses  have  been  discussed 
in  this  bulletin.  The  courses  included  in  this  division  are  required  of  all 
students  and  amount  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  semester-hour  require- 
ment for  graduation. 

A  cultural  background  should  be  a  broad,  well-unified  body  of  knowl- 
edge. In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  integration,  the  greater  part  of 
the  work  in  this  department  is  organized  into  large  units  of  instruction^ 
For  instance,  Civilization  and  Citisenship  is  based  upon  present-day  prob- 
lems, and  includes  a  carefully  articulated  study  of  the  social,  political,  eco- 
nomic, industrial,  religious,  scientific,  literary,  and  aesthetic  phases  of 
contemporary  civilization.  The  problems  of  contemporary  civilization  a: 
used  as  the  fundamental  motives  for  studying  the  history  of  civilizatio: 
from  the  days  of  the  Egyptians  down  to  the  present  time.  The  study  o£ 
the  whole  span  of  civilization  is  attempted  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
other  ages  have  met  with  similar  problems  and  how  through  the  ages  these 
problems  have  developed.  This  unit  has  been  organized  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Social  Studies,  English,  Science,  Geography,  and  Integration,  and 
is  given  by  these  various  departments  working  together.  Throughout  this 
course  departmental  boundaries  and  barriers  are  broken  down,  in  order  that 
related  subject-matter  may  become  a  unified  body  of  knowledge.  Such  an 
eflfort  to  bring  subject-matter  into  its  natural  relationships  should  be 
beneficial  to  prospective  teachers  who  have  need  for  broad  understandings^ 
clear  meanings,  and  balanced  judgments. 

A  second  large  unit  of  work  centers  about  the  literary  and  aesthetic  needs 
and  interests  of  civilization. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  courses  in  Civilisation  and  Citizenship  and 
World  Literature  parallel  each  other  and  are  closely  articulated  and  inte- 
grated. 

The  other  smaller  units  of  work  such  as  Foundatiojis  of  Language  and 
Survey  of  Science  do  not  follow  a  chronological  order  with  the  same  degree 
of  precision.  However,  the  development  in  these  fields  parallels  the  larger 
units  in  Social  Studies  and  English. 

Group  I.     Social  Studies 
Social  Studies  lOOA.    Civilization  and  Citizenship 

The  major  object  of  this  course  is  to  arouse  in  the  student  a  vital  aware- 
ness that  all  the  varied  fields  of  human  knowledge  which  make  up  the  col- 
lege curriculum  function  in  the  social  life — the  civilization — of  which  we 
are  all  a  part.  A  survey  is  made  of  great  cultural  epochs  through  which 
man  has  passed :  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  and  IMedieval.  Their  chief 
institutional  problems — economic,  political,  family,  religious,  educational, 
aesthetic — are  considered  in  the  light  of  our  own  times.     In  this  way  a 
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background  is  set  up  for  the  consideration  of  our  modern  world,  and  of 
the  problems  of  today  with  which  the  course  started. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  lOOB.     Civilisation  and  Citizenship 

This  course  carries  to  completion  the  problems  set  up  by  the  preceding 
course,  but  with  the  modern  world  the  main  theme.  First,  a  study  is  made 
of  the  transformation  of  culture  through  consideration  of  great  epochs :  the 
Renaissance,  the  Protestant  Reformation,  the  Commercial  Revolution,  and, 
finally,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  and  the  industrial  society  of  our  world 
today.  Then  an  effort  is  made  to  evaluate  the  various  remedies  which  have 
been  proposed  as  desirable  answers  to  the  problems  with  which  the  course 
started.  The  focus  of  attention,  however,  is  upon  questions  of  a  political^ 
economic,  and  sociological  nature. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  200A.     Contemporary  Economic  Life 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  basic  nature  of  economic 
life,  points  out  the  opposing  economic  doctrines  in  force  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  and  investigates  the  functionings  of  economic  life  both  here 
and  abroad.  Case  studies  from  current  newspapers  and  periodicals  are 
made  the  basis  of  this  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  200B.     Contemporary  Political  Life 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  placed  upon  current  American  national 
government  and  politics.  It  aims  to  give  the  student  a  firm  grasp  of  the 
principles  and  problems  relating  to  the  citizen  and  the  government  (obliga- 
tions and  rights),  the  citizens  and  political  machinery  (suffrage  and  the 
party),  the  States  and  the  United  States  (changing  nature  of  the  federal 
system),  and  the  mechanism  of  government  (executive,  administrative, 
legislative,  and  judicial). 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  200C.     Contemporary  Social  Life 

This  course  is  designed  to  create  in  prospective  teachers  an  awareness 
of  the  tensions  in  the  community  and  their  effects  upon  pupils  and  the 
school.  The  student  is  given  guidance  in  dealing  with  social  issues  and 
in  discovering  the  constructive  community  forces  which  may  be  used  by 
teachers. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Group  II.     Literature,  Language,  Art  and  Music 

There  are  six  units  required  in  this  group.  These  units  are  concerned 
(1)  with  furnishing  materials  of  background  and  critical  principles  that 
insure  a  knowledge  of  the  great  masters  of  the  literature  of  the  world,  an 
appreciation  of  the  literary  forms  which  they  created,  and  a  feeling  for  the 
best  in  modern  life  and  thought  as  expressed  in  literature,  and  (2)  with 
developing  the  power  of  communication  in  speech  and  writing. 

English  lOOA  and  lOOB.  World  Literature;  Its  Forms  and  Its  Masters 
The  various  culture-epochs  represented  in  world  literature  are  con- 
sidered in  a  time-sequence  parallel  to  that  of  the  courses  Civilisation  and 
Citizenship,  Art  Appreciation  and  Music  Appreciation.  These  four  first- 
year  courses  provide  an  historical  survey  of  the  evolution  of  the  humanities. 
The  work  of  the  first  half-year  includes  a  study  of  the  Bible,  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Plato,  Aristotle  and  Thucydides.  The 
second  half-year  is  given  to  Plutarch,  Virgil,  medieval  legend,  Dante,  Boc- 
caccio, Chaucer,  Cellini,  Cervantes,  Machiavelli  and  Shakespeare.  As  a 
whole,  the  study  attempts  to  provide  both  professional  usefulness  and 
general  cultural  education. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours  each 

English  200A.     Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  the  student  improve  his  ability  in  writing 
so  that  he  may  understand  and  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  College  in  the 
organization  and  presentation  of  written  materials.  Exposition  is  stressed 
in  order  to  provide  practice  in  the  fundamentals  of  effective  organization. 
Outlining,  handling  of  research  and  source  materials,  and  general  organiza- 
tion of  term  papers  are  introduced.  The  Style  Book  of  the  College  serves 
as  a  basis  for  the  mechanics  of  the  course. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

English  200B.     Fundamentals  of  Speech  I 

This  basic  course  is  designed  to  help  the  student  improve  his  ability  in 
speaking.  Practice  in  the  fundamentals  of  effective  voice  production  and 
the  development  of  clear  and  pleasing  diction  are  included.  The  work  of 
the  course  is  adapted  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  students  as  revealed 
by  phonograph  recordings  and  diagnostic  tests. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Language  300.     Foundations  of  Language 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  every  student,  as  a  prospective 
high  school  teacher,  (1)  a  survey  of  the  background,  growth  and  struc- 
ture of  the  English  language  from  its  Indo-European  origin  to  modern 
times,  (2)  an  introduction  to  the  science  of  linguistics,  (3)  an  appreciation 
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of  several  foreign  language  patterns,  and  (4)  a  rich  fund  of  information 
in  the  field  of  general  language. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
Art  100.     Art  Appreciation 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  twofold :  first,  to  study  the  art  of  each  epoch 
as  the  expression  of  its  typical  beliefs  and  attitudes — religious,  social,  and 
scientific ;  and  second,  to  make  clear  the  need  for  regarding  visual  forms  as 
in  themselves  language  which  must  be  understood  if  one  is  to  comprehend 
aesthetic  meaning.  In  relating  art  and  the  spirit  of  each  age,  the  work  of 
the  course  is  integrated  with  the  study  of  historical  epochs  in  the  survey 
courses  in  World  Literature  and  in  Civilisation  and  Citizenship.  Labora- 
tory exercises  in  creative  art  work  are  designed  to  give  the  student  first 
hand  experience  in  aesthetic  principles.  Analysis  of  art  objects  and  applica- 
tions to  problems  of  housing,  city  planning,  interior  decoration,  costume^ 
photography,  and  other  so-called  minor  arts  are  made. 

Credit :    1   semester-hour 
Music  100.     Music  Appreciation 

This  course  helps  the  student  to  discover  music  for  himself  and  use  it 
as  a  vital  force  in  life  enrichment.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  stimulating 
the  enjoyment  of  music  rather  than  building  up  a  body  of  facts  about  it. 
By  means  of  performance  by  the  instructor,  recorded  music,  and  directed 
radio  listening,  the  student  is  acquainted  with  masterpieces  of  music  which 
should  be  the  possession  of  every  cultured  person. 

Credit :    1   semester-hour 


Group  III.     Science 

As  his  cultural  background  work  in  science,  the  student  surveys  the 
earth  sciences  (lOOC),  either  physical  science  (lOOA),  or  biology  (lOOB), 
and  hygiene  and  health. 

-Science  lOOA.     Survey  oj  Physical  Science 

This  course  deals  wath  the  basic  scientific  discoveries  that  have  created 
present-day  activities  in  the  fields  of  aviation,  radio  communication,  and 
photography.  The  social,  economic,  and  educational  consequences  of  these 
discoveries  and  the  industries  growing  out  of  them  are  treated  in  such 
detail  as  to  be  of  service  to  prospective  teachers  of  social  studies,  English, 
languages,  and  other  high  school  subjects. 

Credit:    4  semester  hours 
Science  lOOB.     Survey  of  Biology 

The  organization  and  behavior  of  plants  and  animals  are  treated  in  a 
manner  devised  to  develop  understanding  of  man's  structure  and  behavior. 
Mechanisms  of  heredity  and  evolutionary  change  are  considered.  An 
understanding  of  how  a  balance  may  be  achieved  among  living  things  is 
developed  to  show  desirable  land  use  and  good  agricultural  and  forest 
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practices.     Class  lectures  and  discussions  are  supplemented  with  lantern 
slides,  moving  pictures,  laboratory  experiments,  and  field  trips. 

Credit:    4  semester  hours 

Sci^NC^  lOOC.     Survey  of  Earth  Sciences 

In  this  course  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  effect  of  soil,  climate,  and  physical 
features  on  the  welfare  of  plants,  animals,  and  mankind.  The  keynote  of 
the  course  is  to  show  the  influence  of  a  constantly  changing  physical  envi- 
ronment on  the  life  activities  and  welfare  of  mankind. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Physicai,  Education  100.     Hygiene  and  Health 

The  basis  for  work  in  this  course  is  the  physical  examination  which  is 
given  to  each  student  on  entering  the  College.  The  examination  is  followed, 
when  necessary,  by  a  conference  in  which  the  student  is  encouraged  to  take 
any  remedial  measures  that  are  necessary.  The  class  work  is  a  study  of  the 
principles  of  hygienic  living,  and  is  based  on  a  study  of  physiology,  anat- 
omy, and  psychology.  Special  effort  is  made  to  help  each  student  reahze 
the  importance  of  observing  the  rules  of  hygiene  in  his  daily  life. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Group  IV.     Mathematics 

Mathematics  300.     The  Social  and  Commercial  Uses  of  Mathematics 

Some  of  the  topics  treated  are :  review  of  fundamental  operations,  ap- 
proximate computation,  use  of  slide  rule  and  computing  devices,  graphs 
and  scale  drawing,  percentage,  simple  and  compound  interest,  consumer 
credit  and  installment  buying,  savings  and  investment,  mortgages,  taxation, 
insurance,  cost  of  housing  and  budgeting.  Commercial,  industrial,  and 
consumer  applications  are  stressed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  400.     Educational  Statistics 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  the  student  ( 1 )  to  comprehend  and 
criticize  articles  of  statistical  nature  in  current  educational  literature;  (2) 
to  apply  satistical  methods  in  testing  and  rating  pupils;  (3)  to  carry  on 
the  simpler  types  of  educational  research.  By  analysis  of  real  data  from 
the  secondary  field,  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  the  measures  of 
central  tendency  and  variability,  short  methods  of  computation,  graphic 
representation  of  material,  the  properties  of  the  normal  curve,  and  linear 
correlation.  Inasmuch  as  statistical  methods  in  education  are  almost 
identical  with  those  employed  in  the  natural,  physical,  and  social  sciences, 
there  is  natural  integration  with  these  fields. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Group  V.     Humanities 

Students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  elect  courses  in  the  Humanities 
in  fields  such  as  English,  music,  and  language.  The  following  courses  do 
not  belong  to  the  major  departments  of  the  College,  but  are  offered  to 
enable  students  to  broaden  their  outlook  through  art  appreciation  and  studio 
work  in  the  fine  arts. 

Art  405.     Art  in  the  Metropolitan  Community 

This  course  gives  to  teachers  in  the  various  subject-matter  fields  an 
appreciation  of  the  art  resources  of  the  major  museums  in  Montclair, 
Newark,  and  New  York ;  of  art  dealers'  exhibitions  in  New  York,  and  of 
industrial  art  products.  This  course  emphasizes  both  the  cultural  value  of 
this  material  and  its  educational  use  in  specific  courses.  Slides,  other 
illustrative  material,  and  held  trips  will  be  employed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Art  406.     Studio  Workshop  for  Secondary  Teachers 

This  course  offers  practice  in  the  use  of  the  commoner  media  for 
students  who  wish  to  employ  the  creative  visual  arts  in  the  teaching  of 
other  subjects.  Students  will  be  encouraged  to  work  out  projects  definitely 
related  to  the  various  subject-matter  fields  of  the  demonstration  high  school 
and  of  the  college ;  and  to  the  exploration  of  the  various  media  as  a  means 
of  personal  expression  and  of  increased  sensitiveness  to  art. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Art  412.     Pageant  of  Spanish- American  Art 

In  this  course  art  is  treated  as  a  cultural  document.  Illustrated  lectures 
aim  at  an  appreciation  of  the  cultures  of  Spanish- America  through  contact 
with  their  rich  artistic  past  and  present.  Three  periods  of  development  are 
studied:  Pre-Columbian  Cultures  (Aztec,  Mayan,  and  Inca),  Period  of 
Spanish  Colonization,  and  Period  of  Independence.  The  course  concludes 
with  a  survey  of  twentieth-century  Mexican  art.  Museums  and  galleries 
of  the  metropolitan  area  are  visited. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Art  413.     Art  in  American  life 

A  survey  is  made  of  activity  in  the  design  arts  from  the  early  Colonial 
period  to  the  present  in  relation  to  the  course  of  development  of  the  Ameri- 
m  community.  Articles  of  use  and  reproductive  media  such  as  photog- 
iphy  and  the  graphic  arts  are  discussed,  as  well  as  painting,  sculpture,  and 
rchitecture.  Slides  and  classroom  exhibitions  of  material  discussed  are 
sed  in  the  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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if 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  tf 

INTEGRATION 

Since  the  function  of  the  College  is  educational  it  is  hardly  justifiable  to 
single  out  one  department  as  the  Department  of  Education.  There  is 
needed,  however,  a  group  of  workers  who  will  integrate  the  work  of  the 
entire  College  by  coordinating  all  the  professional  aspects  of  teaching  such 
as  subject-matter,  teaching  techniques,  observation,  and  student-teaching. 
This  responsibility  for  the  integration  of  all  the  college  interests  is  delegated 
to  the  Department  of  Professional  Integration.  The  agencies  in  this  de- 
partment w^hich  carry  out  this  work  are :  the  courses  in  Integration,  the 
College  High  School,  the  student-teaching  program,  and  the  placement  and 
professional  adjustment  services.  The  work  of  these  agencies  transcends 
all  departmental  lines ;  the  special  interests  and  functions  of  any  one  depart- 
ment contribute  to  the  professional  aims  of  the  institution  which  are  broader 
in  scope  and  purpose  than  those  of  any  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  College. 

Since  the  only  purpose  of  the  College  is  professional,  departmental  aims 
are  identical  or  similar.  Hence  the  aims  of  the  Department  of  Professional 
Integration  are  not  exclusively  its  own.  Its  chief  and  particular  function, 
however,  is  to  assist  and  to  give  leadership  in  the  following  w^ays : 

(1)  It  helps  the  prospective  teacher  to  take  an  intelligent  and  active  part  in 
his  own  personal  and  professional  orientation. 

(2)  It  arouses  an  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  the  profession  of  teaching  as 
an  opportunity  to  invest  one's  interests  and  powers  in  promoting  the  social 
good. 


(3)  It  gives  an  understanding  of  the  high  school  student,  his  nature,  interests,, 
and  needs. 

(4)  It  provides  for  a  gradual  induction  into  the  profession  of  teaching  by 
means  of  a  carefull}'  arranged  sequence  of  education  courses,  by  observa- 
tion of  and  participation  in  high  school  classwork. 

(5)  It  directs  the  student  as  he  becomes  an  active  and  responsible  teacher  in 
the  student-teaching  program. 

(6)  It  provides  an  analysis  of  the  student-teaching  experiences. 

(7)  It  aids  in  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the  college  departments  through  its 
integrating  functions. 

(8)  It  provides  training  which  will  aid  the  student  in  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  extra-curricular  life  of  the  high  school  and  in  community  life. 

(9)  It  gives  a  forward  look  into  the  profession  so  that  it  shall  not  be  regarded 

as  a  stepping  stone,  but  as  a  vocation  worthy  of  a  life  work. 

The  department  not  only  promotes  the  professional  aspect  through  its 
materials  and  organization,  but  supplements  the  work  of  professionalization 
of  all  the  departments. 

Organization  and  Activities 

The  required  courses  in  professional  integration  have  been  designed  to 
give  a  survey  of  the  essentials  of  the  professional  aspects  of  teaching.    Five 
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points  of  view  are  emphasized :  the  sociological,  the  biological,  the  psycho- 
logical, the  pedagogical  or  technical,  and  the  philosophical.  Although  in  a 
given  semester  course  only  one  or  two  of  these  fields  receive  special 
emphasis,  the  content  is  not  limited  to  the  one  or  two.  There  is  rather  the 
attempt  throughout  to  conduct  an  integrated  treatment  of  professional 
problems. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  sequence  of  the  required  courses 
and  to  the  units  within  courses.  In  so  far  as  it  is  administratively  possible 
and  expedient,  courses  in  education  parallel  those  in  other  departments. 
In  this  way  the  various  departmental  courses  reinforce  and  supplement  each 
other. 

In  the  organization  of  all  courses  the  needs  of  society  and  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  students  are  considered.  Content  material  is  taught,  not 
as  detached  from  the  student's  everyday  world,  but  as  part  of  his  profes- 
sional life  in  pre-service  training.  Both  logical  and  psychological  organiza- 
tions are  utilized,  the  former  for  completeness  and  unity,  the  latter  for 
vitality. 

The  work  in  psychology  is  based  upon  practical  problems.  The  class- 
rooms of  the  College  High  School  and  of  the  public  high  schools  of  the 
State  supply  an  abundance  of  various  types  of  individual  and  group  prob- 
lems. From  the  study  of  these  is  developed  an  understanding  of  the 
characteristics  of  adolescence,  the  nature  of  the  learning  process,  the  heredi- 
tary and  environmental  influences  affecting  behavior,  and  other  applications 
of  psychology  to  teaching. 

Group  testing  is  done  in  the  College  High  School  and  nearby  public 
schools.  Testing  is  taught  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  clinical  psy- 
chologist who  takes  into  account  all  the  factors  affecting  the  child's  nature 
and  development.  Students  are  taught  to  use  the  results  of  testing  in 
analyzing  and  improving  behavior  and  achievement. 

Observation  and  participation  in  the  College  High  School  occupy  a  large 
place  in  the  courses  in  educational  integration.  It  is  through  personal 
contact  with  actual  school  conditions  that  students  are  led  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  educational  theory.  Observation  is  begun  in  the  freshman 
year  and  continued  throughout  the  four  years.  In  the  early  years  this 
work  is  elementary  in  nature  but  as  the  student  advances,  more  complex 
aspects  of  the  problems  of  teaching  are  observed  and  analyzed.  In  the  end 
he  comes  in  contact  with  all  phases  of  teaching.  In  the  junior  year  some 
of  the  departments  follow  a  form  of  participation  in  which  students  assist 
the  instructors  of  the  College  High  School  in  the  classroom. 

Immediately  preceding  the  work  in  student-teaching  offered  in  the 
senior  year,  a  course  in  the  principles  and  philosophy  of  secondary  educa- 
tion is  given.  The  major  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  with  the 
student  those  basic  and  fundamental  principles  that  should  guide  our 
secondary  schools.  Each  student  is  encouraged  to  work  out  his  own 
philosophy  of  life  and  of  education. 
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Student-Te:aching 

The  plan  of  student-teaching  which  the  College  carries  out  is  based 
upon  the  principle  of  internship.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester 
the  Seniors  leave  the  campus  and  take  up  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  high 
schools  of  New  Jersey.  Each  student  is  assigned  to  an  outstanding  high 
school  teacher,  under  whose  guidance  he  observes,  participates,  and  teaches. 
He  spends  the  first  week  in  observation  and  participation,  then  gradually 
takes  over  teaching  responsibilities — one  class,  then  two,  then  three.  For 
the  last  nine  weeks  of  the  period  he  has  full  responsibility  for  three  classes 
a  day.  Homeroom  guidance,  club  work,  student  council  meetings,  and  all 
the  extra-classroom  activities  which  round  out  the  program  of  the  modern 
high  school  are  a  part  of  his  privileges  and  responsibilities. 

The  student  returns  from  this  experience  with  a  new  point  of  view  and 
a  new   spirit.     He  has  actual  knowledge  of  the  responsibilities   of  the 
teacher;  his  perspective  is  broadened;  he  has  begun  the  development  of 
his  teaching  skills ;  and  he  has  a  new  insight  into  the  psychology  of  the  \ 
adolescent.  t  i 

The  student-teaching  period  is  followed  by  six  weeks  on  the  campus  of  | 
intensive  study  of  the  practical  problems  of  teaching.    The  practice  in  teach- 
ing provides  a  background  for  the  interpretation  of  educational  theory. 

Supervision  of  Student-teaching 

During  the  ten  weeks  of  practice  the  student  is  frequently  visited  at 
work  by  members  of  the  college  faculty — representatives  of  the  subject- 
matter  departments  and  the  Department  of  Integration.  Individual  and 
group  conferences,  and  other  approved  supervisory  techniques  are  employed 
in  the  improvement  of  teaching  ability. 

At  the  half-way  point  in  the  practice  period  the  students  return  to  the 
campus  for  a  day's  conference.  General  discussion,  group  meetings,  and 
individual  consultation  with  the  staff  members  afford  an  opportunity  for 
clearing  up  puzzles  and  difficulties  which  the  students  have  encountered 
in  the  field. 

Placement  and  Professional  Adjustment  Service 

Since  the  Department  of  Professional  Integration  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  student-teaching  program,  its  close  contact  with  the 
various  high  schools  of  the  State  makes  it  the  logical  department  to  direct 
the  work  of  placement  of  graduates.  The  Placement  Bureau  seeks  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  high  schools  by  recommending  those  candidates  who 
possess  the  requisite  qualifications  for  positions.  Faculty  members  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  students'  personal  and  professional  qualifications 
assist  the  Bureau  in  locating  and  recommending  the  best  candidates  for 
available  positions. 

Professional  adjustment  work  is  an  important  service  which  should  be 
rendered  by  teacher-training  institutions.     The  service  which  the  College 
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has  thus  far  rendered  has  been  of  the  following  types :  personal  field  visits, 
personal  correspondence,  alumni  days,  and  the  distribution  of  service  cir- 
culars and  bulletins.  The  cooperation  given  by  superintendents  and 
principals  in  preparing  estimates  of  the  teacher's  work  has  been  helpful  in 
organizing  the  program  of  adjustment  service. 

Courses  numbered  Integration  100,  200A,  200B,  300A,  300B,  400A, 
1-00]  >,  and  403,  are  required  of  all  students ;  courses  numbered  otherwise 
ire  elective. 

The  First  Year 

[ntegration  100.     Introduction  to  Teaching 

The  student  is  made  familiar  with  the  purposes,  traditions,  and  institu- 
:ions  of  the  College.  He  is  aided  in  adapting  himself  to  the  college  life 
md  in  meeting  its  problems.    The  nature  of  the  secondary  teacher's  work 

presented  and  made  concrete  through  observation  of  actual  classroom 
vork  in  the  College  High  School.  The  concept  of  the  school  as  an  invest- 
nent  by  society  for  its  own  welfare,  and  the  concept  of  the  teacher  as  the 
•esponsible  agent  of  society,  are  developed.  The  course  keeps  step  with 
reshman  courses  in  other  fields,  and  is  related  throughout  to  the  educa- 
ional  problems  of  the  present. 

The  purposes  of  this  course  are :  the  orientation  of  students  to  life  at 
he  College ;  an  appreciation  of  the  purposes,  the  pleasures,  and  the 
esponsibilities  of  teaching;  an  understanding  of  the  contributions  of  edu- 
ation  to  the  evolution  of  social  patterns ;  and  the  beginnings  of  an  analytical 
ttitude  toward  teaching  through  observations  in  the  College  High  School 
nd  critical  evaluations  of  the  observations. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


The  Second  Year 

sychological  Aspects  of  Education 

The  courses  in  educational  psychology  include  studies  of  actual  behavior 
ses  and  classroom  problems.    The  prospective  teacher  learns  from  a  study 

educational  psychology  the  nature  of  learning,  how  it  takes  place,  and 
hat  may  be  done  to  stimulate  it.  He  learns  of  the  nature  and  needs  of 
lolescent  youths  and  what  may  be  done  by  the  school  to  develop  an 
Lvironment  favorable  to  well-balanced  growth. 


ttegration  200A.  Introduction  to  Educational  Psychology  and  Mental 
Testing 

Growth  and  development  of  child  and  adolescent  personality  are  studied 
)m  the  physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  emotional  aspects — through  read- 

s,  class  discussions,  observations  in  the  College  High  School,  and  in- 
ndual  child  study  projects.  The  relation  of  testing  to  the  problems  of 
derstanding  children  as  learners  and  to  the  problem  of  treating  individual 
Ferences  is  studied  through  testing  projects.     Regular  group  testing  is 
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done  in  the  College  High  School.    During  recent  years  the  ninth  grade  c 
a  nearby  high  school  has  served  as  a  testing  laboratory. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Inti:gration  200B.     Adolescent  Psychology  and  Mental  Hygiene 

The  work  of  this  semester  deals  with  problems  of  adjustment  and  ma] 
adjustment,  particularly  those  to  be  found  at  the  high  school  level  an 
those  peculiar  to  the  adolescent.  Students  read  and  discuss  case  report 
written  by  student-teachers  while  in  service,  study  current  works  o 
adolescent  and  adjustment  problems  of  this  period,  and  make  a  study  c 
social  and  psychological  factors  in  the  life  of  a  normal  adolescent.  Th 
mental  hygiene  aims  of  the  work  are  twofold :  to  build  up  in  the  mind  c 
the  student  a  picture  of  the  normal,  wholesome  adolescent  personality  an 
its  needs,  and  to  help  the  student  through  observation,  reading,  and  di{ 
cussion,  to  grow  toward  a  well-adjusted,  adult,  teacher  personality. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

The)  Third  Year 

Pedagogical  and  Technical  Aspects  of  Education 

The  major  purposes  of  the  courses  given  in  the  junior  year  are:  t 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  factors  that  have  influenced  the  evolution  ( 
the  secondary  school  in  America ;  to  lead  him  to  recognize  its  potentialiti( 
in  developing  a  dynamic  social  order;  and  to  help  him  to  appreciate  tl: 
part  the  teacher  in  this  division  of  the  school  must  have  in  realizing  tl: 
ultimate  goal  of  education.  Basic  issues  common  to  contemporary  life  ai; 
examined  to  discover  what  the  secondary  school  must  do  to  meet  the  neec 
and  requirements  placed  upon  it. 

In  this  division  the  practical  phases  of  the  secondary  school  are  e^ 
amined  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  its  internal  organizatic 
and  of  the  specific  part  the  teacher  occupies  in  it.  In  the  first  semester  tl 
historical  background  of  the  development  of  secondary  education  in  th 
country  and  European  countries  is  studied.  This  is  followed  by  a  stuc 
of  the  modern  high  school  with  particular  reference  to  the  town  and  cit 
schools  of  New  Jersey.  The  second  course  deals  with  the  principles  ar 
techniques  of  teaching.    Observation  occupies  a  vital  place  in  these  coursei 

Integration  300A.  Aims  and  Organisation  of  Secondary  Education  '^ 
The  content  of  this  course  may  be  summarized  in  the  following  topia  ,, 
(1)  nature  and  function  of  the  American  secondary  school;  (2)  historic! 
development  of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States;  (3)  organizatic 
of  administrative  units;  (4)  secondary  education  in  other  lands;  (5)  tl 
students;  (6)  the  program  of  studies  and  activities;  (7)  the  staff;  (h 
buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment;  (9)  cost  and  support  of  educatioi 
and  (10)  the  secondary  school  as  a  social  and  economic  instrument. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Integration    300B.      Principles   and    Techniques    of    Teaching   in    the 
Secondary  School 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  help  each  student:    (1)  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  general  and  specific  techniques  and  the  basic  principles  in- 
volved in  their  utilization;    (2)    to  acquire  initial  skill  in   selecting  and 
preparing  materials  and  in  manipulating  tools  and  instruments  which  will 
be  utilized  in  vitalizing  instruction;   (3)  to  study  the  problems  and  tech- 
]  niques  of  effective  instructional  planning.     Activities :    reading  and  dis- 
cussion of  case  studies  and  other  professional  literature  dealing  with  current 
problems  and  practices,  directed  observation  in  the  College  High  School, 
exploring  courses  of  study,  learning  to  operate  projectors,  and  preparing 
both  a  unit  and  a  daily  lesson  plan. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

The  Fourth  Year 
Philosophical  Aspects  of  Education 

Students  come  to  these  courses  with  a  background  in  their  special  fields 
of  study,  in  psychology,  and  in  techniques  of  teaching.  The  professional 
background  courses  have  provided  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  ap- 
preciate the  cultures  of  various  civilizations.  The  purpose  of  the  fourth- 
lyear  course  is  to  unify  these  experiences  and  to  help  the  students  discover 
for  themselves  a  working  philosophy  of  life. 
i 
Integration  400A.    Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Secondary  Education 

This  course  evaluates  educational  objectives,  techniques,  procedures,  and 
organizations  in  relation  to  the  needs  and  demands  made  upon  the  school 
by  society  and  by  the  student.  Fundamental  principles  of  education  are 
evolved  from  previous  work  in  the  various  fields  of  thought  contributing 
to  educational  philosophy. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

ntegration  403.     Supervised  Student  Teaching 

No  graduate  leaves  Montclair  without  first  having  spent  ten  weeks  out 
a  high  school  of  New  Jersey,  teaching  high  school  students.  At  the 
leginning  of  the  second  semester  the  Seniors  leave  the  campus  and  take 
p  this  important  assignment.  Guidance  is  given  by  a  good  teacher  in 
he  school  in  question,  and  by  supervisors  who  come  out  from  the  College 
observe  the  work.  A  more  complete  description  is  given  on  page  50 
f  this  catalog. 

Credit:    10  semester-hours 

ntegration  400B.     Prcu:ticum  in  Secondary  Education 

This  course  follows  the  student-teaching.  It  makes  use  of  the  teaching 
)roblems  encountered  by  the  students  in  the  preceding  twelve  weeks,  as 
«rell  as  similar  problems  reported  by  students  in  former  years.     In  the 
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manner  of  the  clinic,  cases  are  analyzed  and  diagnosed,  and  solutions  ar< 
worked  out.  Examples  of  extraordinarily  effective  teaching  procedure  arc 
similarly  discussed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Oth^r  Courses  in  Educationai.  Integration 

General  Aspects  of  Education 

The  following  courses  are  elective.  They  cover  various  phases  of  edu- 
cation and  supplement  the  work  already  described.  Electives  are  offeree 
in  the  junior,  senior,  and  graduate  years  only. 

Inte:gration  406.     Educational  Sociology 

This  course  deals  with  the  application  of  sociological  principles  to  edu- 
cational problems.  The  school  is  treated  as  a  part  of  the  community,  and 
the  various  social  forces  that  affect  the  school  and  its  administration  an 
considered.  The  following  topics  are  included :  family  backgrounds,  com- 
munity organization,  social  breakdown,  socialized  classroom  methods,  anc 
the  social  approach  to  individual  behavior  difficulties. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Inte:gration  408.     Multi-Sensory  Aids 

Sources,  principles  of  selection,  standards  of  evaluation  and  methods  o1 
use  of  the  various  multi-sensory  aids  are  studied  in  relation  to  all  phasei 
of  school  work.  Other  phases  of  the  work  concern  field  trips,  specimens 
models,  exhibits,  experiments,  radio  and  phonograph,  prints,  stereopticor 
slides,  film  slides,  motion  pictures,  maps,  graphs,  charts,  diagrams,  car- 
toons, and  marionettes.  Instruction  is  given  in  making  many  of  the  abov( 
aids  and  in  the  operation  and  care  of  the  various  projectors.  i 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  409.    Radio  and  Sound  Equipment  in  the  Classroom 

This  course  trains  teachers  and  school  executives  in  the  use  of  radic 
programs,  amplifying  systems,  recording  equipment,  and  record  players 
Actual  practice  is  given  in  the  use  of  these  educational  aids.  Problemi 
of  script-writing,  microphone  and  recording  techniques,  and  progran 
directing  are  considered.  The  class  visits  radio  stations  for  equipment  anc 
program  observation.  Each  student  develops  a  teaching  unit  using  radic 
or  sound  equipment  to  vary,  vitalize,  and  improve  educational  practices. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  415.     The  Teacher  in  Guidance 

This  course  describes  the  role  which  the  teacher  can  play  in  guidance 
It  includes  an  account  of  the  school  problems  which  give  rise  to  the  neec 
for  guidance,  and  a  description  of  modem  methods  used.    It  is  concernec 
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'    with  manual  arts,  athletics,  field  trips,  and  the  homeroom.    Creative  group 
'    control  and  creative  leadership  in  group  activities  are  among  the  topics 
discussed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  E430.     Techniques  for  Improving  Reading  Abilities 

This  course  deals  with  the  diagnosis  and  remedial  treatment  of  diffi- 
culties in  reading.  A  study  is  made  of  the  basic  principles  underlying 
desirable  reading  experiences  and  their  application  in  guiding  children  to 
success  in  learning  to  read  adequately. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  E460.     Public  School  Program  of  Studies 

This  title  is  given  to  a  group  of  courses  designed  to  meet  requests  from 
public  school  systems  desiring  help  in  curriculum  reconstruction.  Each  of 
the  parts  of  this  general  course  will  be  given  on  a  cooperative  inter- 
college  basis,  and  taught  by  specialists  in  the  various  fields  selected  from 
the  faculties  of  the  cooperating  State  Teachers  Colleges.  Certificates  of 
credit  will  be  issued  by  the  college  sponsoring  the  work. 

460A — Principles  of  Curriculum  Revision 

460B — Workshop  in  Curriculum  Revision 

460C — Organization  and  Evaluation  of  Curricula 

460D — The  Social  Studies  Program  of  Studies 

460E — The  Language  Arts  Program  of  Studies 

460F — The  Science  and  Mathematics  Program  of  Studies 

These  cooperative  inter-college  courses  are  provided  only  vvhen  the 
requests  from  the  public  school  authorities  of  the  county,  municipality,  or 
community  are  such  as  to  require  their  use.  No  undergraduate  may  elect 
this  course  unless  he  is  actively  engaged  in  teaching. 

Credit  for  each  part:    2  semester-hours 

PROFESSIONAL  SUBJECT-MATTER  COURSES 

Fields  of  Specialization 

Professional-  subject-matter  courses  offer  opportunities  for  students  to 
major  in  the  Departments  of  Business  Education,  English,  Languages, 
Mathematics,  Music,  Physical  Education-Health-and-Recreation,  Science, 
and  Social  Studies,  and  to  minor  in  the  Departments  of  Accounting, 
Biological  Science,  Physical  Science,  English,  Geography,  Languages, 
Mathematics,  Music,  Physical  Education,  Recreation,  Social  Business, 
Social  Studies,  and  Speech.  The  minimum  requirement  for  a  major  is 
thirty  semester-hours.  The  minimum  requirement  for  a  minor  is  eighteen 
semester-hours.  Electives  may  be  used  outside  the  major  and  minor  fields 
of  interest,  thereby  increasing  the  departments  for  certification. 


Part 

I. 

Part 

II. 

Part 

in. 

Part 

IV. 

Part 

V. 

Part 

VI. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

In  the  past,  the  training  of  a  commercial  teacher  included  training  in 
the  traditional  areas  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  secretarial  studies, 
and  certain  social-business  studies.  More  recently,  the  broad  field  of  com- 
mercial or  business  education  has  embraced  in  addition  to  the  traditional 
areas  the  fields  of  office  machines  and  clerical  practice,  as  well  as  training 
in  merchandising,  salesmanship,  and  other  distributive  courses.  In  view 
of  these  expanded  fields  of  activity,  it  has  been  generally  accepted  that  the 
training  of  a  commercial  teacher  might  be  limited  to  one  or  two  of  these 
specialized  fields.  The  Department  of  Business  Education,  following  this 
philosophy,  aims  to  train  teachers  for  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
in  the  fields  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  and  social  business  (including 
some  offerings  in  merchandising,  salesmanship,  and  other  distributive 
education  courses).  This  gives  the  prospective  commercial  teacher  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  more  complete  specialized  training  within  the 
broader  field  of  business  education. 

The  demand  for  the  practical  work  of  business  education  on  the  high 
school  level  has  always  been  large.  Most  high  school  students  are  pre- 
paring to  enter  business  or  industry,  and  a  large  percentage  of  them  do 
enter  business  and  industry  with  the  initial  training  the  high  school  can 
give  them.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  demand  for  well-prepared  commercial 
teachers  or  for  teachers  who  are  equipped  to  teach  combinations  of  courses 
in  the  field  of  business  education  and  in  other  fields  of  secondary  education. 

The  Department  of  Business  Education  offers  a  major  in  bookkeeping 
and  accounting  and  social-business.  In  addition,  it  offers  to  students 
majoring  in  other  subjects  a  minor  in  either  or  both  of  these  specialized 
fields.  The  sequence  of  the  required  and  elective  work  of  the  Department 
has  been  carefully  planned.  The  electives  offer  background  and  supple- 
mentary material  to  the  required  courses. 

The  classroom  work  of  every  course  in  the  Department  is  outlined  with 
two  definite  objectives  in  mind:  to  provide  the  student  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  subject  matter,  and  to  provide  information  and  materials  for 
teaching  the  subject  matter  to  high  school  students. 

For  a  major  in  bookkeeping  and  accounting  and  social-business,  the 
following  courses  are  required:  Business  Education  101,  102,  201A,  201B, 
202,  301,  302,  401,  402,  and  404. 

For  a  minor  in  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  the  following  courses  are 
required:   Business  Education  101,  202,  301,  302,  and  404. 

Both  the  major  and  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  minor  require  ten 
weeks  of  practical  business  experience  for  certification. 

For  a  minor  in  social-business,  the  following  courses  are  required: 
Business  Education  101,  102,  201A,  201B,  402,  and  404. 

Business  Education  101.     Introduction  to  Business 

This  introductory  business  course  furnishes  a  background  of  material 
helpful  in  the  other  business  courses  that  follow.     It  also  presents  basic 
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materials  needed  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view  in  the  teaching  of  junior 
business  training  or  general  business  on  the  high  scliool  or  junior  high 
school  level.  Such  topics  as  the  functions  of  business,  bank  services,  credit, 
investments,  insurance,  communication,  and  filing  are  considered. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Busine:ss  Education  102.     Business  Lazv  I-II 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the 
legal  rights  and  obligations  governing  and  regulating  social  conduct.  It 
particularly  deals  with  the  rights  and  duties  which  arise  in  the  transaction 
of  business.  Some  law  topics  considered  are:  court  systems  (including 
New  Jersey),  contracts,  agency,  employer-employee  relationships,  nego- 
tiable instruments,  bailor  and  bailee,  and  carriers  and  shippers. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Business  Education  201A.    Business  Law  III 

This  is  a  continuation  of  course  102,  but  course  102  is  not  a  prerequisite. 

Law  topics  treated  are:    sales,  partnerships,  property,  deeds,  mortgages, 

landlord  and  tenant,  and  torts.  /^     j-..     o  ^     -u 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  201  B.     Business  Organization  and  Management 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  to  study  the  various  types  of  busi- 
ness organization  and  some  of  the  problems  encountered  in  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  a  business.  These  business  problems  deal  with  such 
matters  as  location,  housing,  equipment,  arrangement  and  layout,  internal 
organization,  purchasing,  shipping,  personnel,  and  manufacturing. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  202.     Business  Mathematics 

This  is  a  course  designed  to  provide  a  background  for  the  teaching  and 
study  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting  as  well  as  commercial  arithmetic  in 
the  secondary  schools.  The  fundamental  arithmetical  processes  are  studied 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  application  to  the  needs  of  business  and  the 
consumer.  Such  topics  as  the  Federal  Income  Tax,  selling  and  billing, 
discounts,  markups,  financial  statements,  turnover,  depreciation,  pay-rolls, 
interest,  insurance,  and  stocks  and  bonds  are  treated. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Business  Education  301.     Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

This  is  a  fundamental  treatment  of  the  subject  and  so  planned  that  it 
will  give  the  student  an  elementary  understanding  of  the  subject  from  a 
personal-use  standpoint  as  well  as  a  practical  application.  It  deals  with 
the  fundamental  theory  of  debit  and  credit,  journalizing,  posting,  trial  bal- 
ance, adjustments,  and  the  preparation  of  the  financial  statements  as  applied 
in  sole  proprietorship  and  partnership  forms  of  organization. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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Busine:ss  Education  302.     Principles  of  Accounting 

This  advanced  course  in  accounting  deals  with  all  phases  of  corporation 
accounting :  manufacturing,  inventories,  consignments,  installments,  analysis 
of  accounts,  and  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  financial  statements. 

Prerequisite:   Busine:ss  Education  301 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Business  Education  401.     The  Teaching  of  Business  Education 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  history  and  development  of  busi- 
ness education,  aims  or  objectives,  laws  of  learning,  lesson  plans,  teaching 
procedures,  tests  and  measurements,  and  special  helps  for  the  teachers  of 
business  education.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  current  trend  in  teaching 
in  these  fields  with  emphasis  on  the  viewpoint  of  the  consumer  as  well  as 
the  social  and  vocational  objectives. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Business  Education  402.    Salesmanship 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  present  an  analysis  of  salesmanship  in  a 
series  of  lessons,  each  of  which  deals  with  the  steps  in  the  selling  process 
and  their  application  to  all  types  of  selling  activities.  The  plan  of  the 
course  is  to  make  the  study  of  salesmanship  as  practical,  interesting,  and 
definite  as  possible. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Business  Education  404.     Business  Economics 

This  is  a  course  in  applied  economics,  specifically  planned  for  the  busi- 
ness student  or  teacher.  It  stresses  the  practical,  tangible  side  as  a  means 
of  interpreting  the  actual  business  world.  It  deals  with  the  structure  of  our 
economic  system,  the  place  of  the  individual  in  our  social  organization, 
human  wants,  and  the  factors  of  production. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  405.    Marketing 

Marketing  is  the  process  of  transferring  goods  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer.  The  functions  involved  in  this  process,  the  various  channels  of 
distribution,  marketing  institutions,  and  the  costs  of  marketing  are  con- 
sidered in  this  course.  Such  topics  as  auctions,  produce  exchanges,  whole- 
salers, retailing,  department  and  mail-order  stores,  chain  stores,  coopera- 
tives, profits,  and  prices  are  included. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  406.    Advertising 

This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  social  and  economic 
aspects  of  advertising  so  that  a  fair  evaluation  may  be  made  of  its  worth 
as  well  as  its  undesirable  aspects.  Copy  appeals,  the  writing  of  copy,  ad- 
vertising layouts,  and  the  selection  of  appropriate  types  of  media  for  various 
advertisements  are  considered. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Business  Education  407A.     Consumer  Education  I 

This  is  a  general  introductory  course  designed  to  meet  current  needs 
and  may  be  scheduled  as  an  elective  by  students  regardless  of  their  major 
field.  The  broad  objective  of  this  course  is  to  help  improve  the  ability  of 
individuals  to  choose  and  buy  economic  goods  and  services  so  that  standards 
of  living  may  be  raised.  Some  topics  considered  are :  the  development  of 
the  consumer  movement  and  its  current  implications ;  private  and  govern- 
mental agencies  for  the  consumer;  the  cooperative  movement;  the  wise 
buying  of  shelter,  insurance,  and  investments ;  and  the  intelligent  use  of 
installment  buying  and  other  forms  of  credit. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  407B.     Consumer  Education  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  407A,  but  course  407A  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite. Topics  considered  include  the  wise  buying  of  textiles,  furs,  shoes, 
clothing,  food,  and  home  furnishings  and  supplies. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  408.     Business  Finance 

This  course  deals  with  the  processes  involved  in  the  financing  of  busi- 
ness organizations  from  the  time  of  their  inception  and  promotion,  during 
operation  and  expansion,  and  during  the  period  of  reorganization.  Included 
are  problems  of  financing  by  means  of  stock,  borrowed  capital,  bonds, 
mortgages,  and  notes. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  409.     Money  and  Banking 

This  course  provides  a  short  historical  survey  of  money  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  banking,  outside  and  within  the  United  States.  The  organization  of 
banks,  the  nature  of  their  transactions,  operations,  and  relations  with  other 
banks  are  considered.  The  functioning  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
the  nature  of  the  money  markets  are  also  examined. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  410A.     Cost  Accounting  I 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  is  a  prerequisite  to  a  profitable 
study  of  this  course.  The  course  deals  with  the  basic  principles  of  modern 
cost  finding  and  cost  keeping,  and  endeavors  to  give  a  practical  application 
of  these  principles  to  present-day  conditions.  The  practical  application 
consists  of  a  laboratory  budget  containing  business  papers,  vouchers,  pay- 
rolls, etc.,  together  with  full  instructions  for  writing  up  a  practice  set  of 
cost  books. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  410B.     Cost  Accounting  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  410A,  and  410A  is  prerequisite  to  it. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

The  English  Department  serves  the  entire  college  by  offering  certain 
courses  in  composition,  speech,  and  literature  which  are  required  of  all 
students.  It  offers  other  courses  which  may  be  taken  as  electives  by  stu- 
dents who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  any  field,  and  a  four-year  program  for 
those  students  who  choose  the  subject  as  a  major  field  of  specialization. 

The  four-year  program  offers  a  rich  background  of  knowledge  and  lit- 
erary experience  to  the  student  who  wishes  to  teach  English  in  the  high 
school.  Courses  in  speech  and  composition  develop  the  student's  ability  to 
express  himself  orally  and  in  writing.  Other  courses  are  designed  to  give 
the  student  understanding  of  the  way  human  beings  use  language  to  express 
and  communicate  their  ideas  and  experiences,  of  the  types  and  forms  of 
literature,  of  the  major  developments  in  the  literary  history  of  the  Western 
world,  of  the  many  masterpieces  of  British  and  American  literature,  of  the 
subtle  and  intimate  relationship  between  literature  and  human  culture,  and 
of  the  ways  by  which  expression  and  reading  may  develop  and  enrich  the 
lives  of  high  school  students. 

Students  who  wish  to  develop  abilities  in  oral  expression  or  to  prepare 
themselves  to  teach  Speech  may  elect  a  Speech  minor.  This  program  in- 
corporates the  fundamental  principles  of  all  phases  of  Speech,  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  to  present-day  problems,  and  supervised  student 
teaching  of  Speech. 

Training  for  leadership  in  extra-curricular  programs  of  the  secondary 
school  is  provided  in  the  activities  of  organizations  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment. Aldornia,  the  honor  society  of  the  Department,  limits  its  mem- 
bership to  those  English  majors  who  excel  in  scholarship.  PIvAY^rs,  a 
society  open  to  the  entire  student  body,  promotes  interest  in  modern  drama 
and  produces  plays.  The  SpEe;ch  Pi^ayhouse  develops  talent  for  dra- 
matic expression  through  presentation  of  original  programs  designed  for 
an  intimate  audience.  The  Crejative:  Writing  Club  offers  opportunities 
for  writing  and  criticism  to  those  students  interested  in  composition  as  a 
creative  art.  The  Senate  is  a  society  limited  to  men  of  the  College  who 
are  interested  in  discussing  music,  art,  literature,  and  contemporary  social 
problems.  The  Poetry  Club  welcomes  to  membership  a  limited  number 
of  students  interested  in  poetry. 

Two  publications  of  the  Student  Government  Association,  The  Mont- 
clarion  (the  College  newspaper),  and  The  Montclair  Quarterly  (a 
literary  magazine),  and  two  in  the  College  high  school.  The  Crier  (school 
newspaper),  and  La  Campanilla  (school  yearbook),  are  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  English. 
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Required  Courses 

Courses  lOOA,  lOOB,  200A  and  200B  are  required  for  all  students. 

Courses  101,  102,  201,  202,  301A,  301B,  302,  401,  402,  and  a  two- 
semester-hour  elective  upon  return  from  student  teaching  are  required  of 
all  students  majoring  in  the  Department. 


The  First  Year 

The  student  begins  his  college  study  of  English  with  a  survey  course  in 
World  Literature,  required  of  all  freshmen,  which  gives  him  an  over-view 
of  the  development  of  Western  culture  and  provides  background  for  his 
reading  and  thinking  on  aesthetic,  ethical,  social,  and  political  problems.  The 
English  major  takes  the  course  in  The  Language  Arts  so  that  he  may  study 
the  problems  inherent  in  the  communication  of  meanings  through  linguistic 
symbols  and  be  better  prepared  to  study  and  teach  the  uses  of  language.  He 
also  takes  the  course  in  British  and  American  Drama  from  the  Miracle 
Plays  to  O'Neill,  the  first  of  three  courses  in  which  the  major  types  of  lit- 
erary expression  are  investigated. 


English  lOOA  and  lOOB.    World  Literature:  Its  Masters  and  its  forms. 
For  a  description  of  these  courses  see  page  44. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours  each 

English  101.     The  Language  Arts 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  scientific  understanding  of 
the  uses  of  language,  to  the  end  that  he  may  learn  to  interpret  more  intelli- 
gently meanings  conveyed  through  human  speech  and  writing — including 
prose,  poetry,  and  propaganda — and  may  be  better  equipped  to  teach  high 
school  students  to  write,  read,  speak,  and  listen  comprehendingly. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

English  102.  British  and  American  Drama  from  the  Miracle  Plays  to 
O'Neill 
This  course  studies  the  development  of  English  drama  from  its  begin- 
nings to  the  present  day  and  analyzes  the  characteristics  of  drama  as  a 
literary  form.  The  student  is  given  opportunity  for  expressional  activity 
through  the  classroom  dramatization  of  scenes  from  important  plays. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 
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The  Second  Year 

All  students  in  the  second  year  are  given  special  training  in  Composi- 
tion (200A)  and  in  Speech  (200B).  The  English  major  continues  his 
investigation  of  the  development  of  the  major  types  of  literary  expression 
by  studying  British  and  American  Poetry  from  Chancer  to  Frost  and  Brit- 
ish and  American  Fiction  from  Malory  to  Lewis. 

Encwsh  200A.     Composition 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  44. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Engi^ish  200B.     Fundamentals  of  Speech,  I 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  44. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

EngI/ISH  201.     British  and  American  Poetry  from  Chaucer  to  Frost 

This  course  surveys  the  development  of  English  poetry  from  its  begin- 
nings to  the  present  time.  Its  study  includes  the  types  of  poetic  statement, 
the  historical  development  of  the  styles  and  forms  of  English  poetry,  the 
life  and  work  of  the  major  British  and  American  poets,  and  the  critical 
appreciation  of  poetry  as  an  art  and  as  an  expression  of  life. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

Engush  202.     British  and  American  Fiction  from  Malory  to  Lewis 

This  course  studies  the  development  of  prose  fiction  in  English  from 
its  beginnings  to  the  present  time  and  analyzes  the  characteristics  of  the 
novel  and  the  short  story  as  literary  forms. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 


The  Third  Year 

Having  acquired  a  broad  literary  background  in  the  first  two  years,  in 
the  third  year  the  English  major  prepares  for  teaching  high  school  English 
by  studying  Literature  for  Adolescents,  Shakespeare's  Major  Plays,  and  A 
Survey  of  American  Literature. 

Engush  301  A.     Literature  for  Adolescents 

A  study  of  the  reading  interests  of  different  age  levels  introduces  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  selection  of  literature  for  high  school  students.  Exten- 
sive reading  and  analysis  of  literature  designed  for  adolescents,  including 
those  in  the  junior  high  school,  are  required. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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English  301  B.     Shakespeare's  Major  Plays 

The  plays  of  Shakespeare  which  are  most  frequently  taught  in  the  high 
school,  including  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  As  You 
Like  It,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Julius  Cccsar,  Tzuelfth  Night,  Hamlet, 
Macbeth,  and  The  Tempest,  are  studied.  Discussion  of  Shakespeare's  con- 
ception of  tragedy  and  comedy,  his  dramatic  art,  the  sources  of  his  plays, 
staging  in  Shakespeare's  theatre  and  in  our  own,  and  typical  textual  prob- 
lems, provides  the  student  with  a  background  for  teaching  Shakespeare  in 
the  secondary  school. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  302.     Survey  of  American  Literature 

A  survey  of  American  literature  from  its  seventeenth  century  beginnings 
to  the  present  day  is  undertaken  in  the  course,  and  the  political  and  social 
backgrounds  are  studied  in  the  light  of  their  influence  upon  literary  history. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  those  classics  which  are  frequently  encountered 
in  the  high  school  curriculum. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
!  English  310.     Journalism 

This  course  is  designed  to  qualify  the  student  to  teach  high  school 
journalism  and  to  act  as  adviser  of  school  publications.  It  has  two  principal 
aims:  to  give  the  student  training  in  recognizing  news,  gathering  it,  and 
preparing  it  for  print,  including  copyreading,  headline  writing,  proofread- 
ing, and  page  make-up ;  and  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  problems  of 
organizing  and  directing  high  school  publications. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Thb  Fourth  Ye:ar 

In  its  major  purposes  the  fourth  year  looks  both  backward  and  forward. 
The  Department  offers  a  broad  survey  of  English  literature  by  which  the 
student  goes  back  over  the  road  that  he  has  traveled.  The  method  of  this 
survey  is  chronological. 

The  fourth  year  gives  an  unusual  concreteness  to  the  professionalized 
work  which  has  been  continually  stressed  throughout  the  student's  college 
career.  Again  in  The  Teaching  of  English  the  student  looks  backward  and 
forward.  He  is  made  to  see  by  discussion,  by  daily  observations  of  demon- 
strations, and  by  participation  in  the  College  High  School,  the  full  meaning 
of  those  professional  ideas  and  ideals  that  have  been  kept  before  him 
throughout  his  college  course. 

English  401.     The  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools 

Here  theory  gives  way  to  practice.  Students  are  required  to  develop 
and  use  materials  of  the  classroom.    Lesson  plans  and  units  of  work  are 
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prepared  and  presented  for  criticism.    Textbooks  are  analyzed  for  training 
in  their  use.     Bulletin  board  exhibits  and  visual  education  materials  are 
prepared  by  students  for  the  class.    Observation  and  criticism  of  teaching 
in  the  College  High  School,  and  criticism  of  student  compositions  is  re 
quired. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

EngIvISH  402.     Survey  of  British  Literature  to  1798 

This  course  draws  together  into  a  systematic  narrative  the  story  of  the 
development  of  English  literature  from  the  beginnings  to  the  romanticj 
triumph  in  1798.  " 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Engush  406.     The  Modern  Novel 

Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  British  and  American  novels  since  1870, 
and  the  important  tendencies  of  present-day  prose  fiction  are  explored. 
Students  are  taught  how  to  read  a  novel  with  profit,  and  how  to  guide  and 
direct  the  reading  of  others. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Engi^ish  407.     British  and  American  Biography 

Both  the  old  and  new  types  of  biography  are  read  and  studied  in  this 
course,  with  emphasis  upon  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  I 
Biography  is  presented  for  its  cultural  and  informational  values,  for  its  use 
in  integrating  the  work  of  the  various  departments  in  the  high  school,  and 
for  its  direct  help  in  the  vocational  guidance  program. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  408.     Creative  Writing 

Students  in  this  course  attempt  seriously  the  standard  literary  forms  in 
prose  and  verse.  Each  student  is  assisted  in  finding  his  own  best  field  of 
writing,  and  is  given  further  training  in  that  field.  The  course  is  based 
entirely  upon  the  needs  of  the  class  as  revealed  in  student-written  manu- 
scripts. Much  time  is  devoted  to  criticism  and  to  discussion  of  mutual 
problems.  Wherever  possible,  the  course  is  made  to  reflect  methods  oi 
creative  teaching  in  the  field  of  composition. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Engush  409.     The  Teaching  and  Appreciation  of  Poetry 

This  course  is  both  personal  and  professional.  It  develops  the  student's 
appreciation  of  poetry  as  an  expression  of  life  and  as  a  form  of  art,  and  it 
considers  in  detail  the  aims  and  methods  of  teaching  poetry. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
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English  413.     Modern  Poetry 

This  course  deals  with  the  work  of  contemporary  poets,  both  British 
and  American.  Much  of  the  best  modern  poetry  is  studied  for  interpreta- 
tion and  appreciation.  The  distinctive  poetry  "movements"  that  have  oc- 
curred during  the  present  century  are  examined  as  expressions  of  changing 
social  and  artistic  ideals.  Critical  appreciation  of  poetry  is  developed 
through  comparison  of  the  diverse  styles,  themes,  and  poetic  theories  pres- 
ent in  modern  poetry. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  414.     Public  Relations  and  School  Publicity 

This  course  considers  such  problems  as  the  development  of  a  student 
publicity  staff,  the  preparation  of  copy  for  professional  newspapers,  the 
publication  of  school  news,  and  the  understanding  such  a  program  may 
develop  between  school  and  community. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  419.     Grammar  for  Teachers 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  basic  facts  of  grammatical  relationships  in 
English,  and  of  the  current  problems  of  "rules"  as  opposed  to  "usage." 
The  primary  aim  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  students  with  the  true  function 
of  grammar  in  speech  and  writing. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  420.    High  School  Classics 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  the  individual  student  to  fill  in 
the  gaps  in  his  reading  and  study  of  literary  works  taught  in  New  Jersey 
high  schools.  The  class  considers  the  literary  merit  of  the  works  read  by  in- 
dividual students,  and  the  aims  and  methods  to  be  employed  in  teaching 
these  works  in  high  schools. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


].;•  English  421.     The  Short  Story 

11.       The  course  traces  the  history  of  the  short  story  as  an  evolving  literary 

fliiform,  emphasizing  the  productions  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 

I  turies.     Many  stories  are  analyzed  for  both  human  and  literary  values. 

!f  Professional  use  of  the  short  story  is  the  guiding  purpose  in  the  conduct 

I- of  the  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  422.     Seventeenth  Century  Literature 

This  course  covers  the  period  from  Donne  through  Dryden.  It  deals 
with  Jacobean  and  Restoration  drama;  the  Jonsonian,  Metaphysical  and 
Restoration  lyric;  the  prose  of  Browne,  Walton,  Donne,  Taylor,  Hobbes, 
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Burton,  and  Bunyan ;  the  prose  and  verse  of  Milton ;  the  prose  and  verse 
of  Dry  den. 

*  Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Engush  426.     The  Victorian  Novel 

This  is  an  intensive  unit  of  work  on  the  novel  in  Victorian  England 
A  review  of  the  development  of  the  English  novel  before  this  period  is 
followed  by  studies  in  the  works  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Austen,  Eliot 
Trollope,  Meredith,  and  Hardy.  Novels  studied  in  the  high  school  are 
treated  professionally  in  class. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  427.     Theatre  and  Society 

Dramatic  expression  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks  to  the  presem 
is  studied  carefully  to  analyze  social,  political,  and  ethical  trends  as  the} 
are  reflected  in  the  drama.  The  members  of  the  course  prepare  analyses  o 
social  trends  in  contemporary  drama.  This  research  provides  the  basis  foi 
reports  given  during  the  latter  part  of  the  course. 

Prerequisite :  English  102  or  its  equivalent. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  430.     Reading  in  Secondary  Schools 

After  examination  of  recent  research  concerning  reading  activities  ai 
various  age  levels,  the  class  undertakes  to  evaluate  methods  devised  tc 
develop  reading  skills,  to  increase  vocabularies,  and  to  improve  the  com 
prehension  of  secondary  school  students. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
English  431.     Shakespeare 

This  course  deals  with  Shakespeare's  plays  in  relation  to  his  life,  hij 
times,  his  contemporaries,  and  Elizabethan  drama  generally.  Extensive 
reading  is  required  from  Shakespeare,  his  predecessors,  contemporaries,  anc 
successors.  The  problems  of  stage  production  in  both  Elizabethan  anc 
modern  theatres,  of  Shakespearean  criticism  are  analyzed. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

English  432.     The  Development  of  the  Drama 

The  development  of  the  drama  is  studied  in  all  periods  from  ancien 
Greece  and  Rome  through  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  to  the  be 
ginning  of  modern  drama  with  Ibsen.  The  emphasis  of  the  course  is  placec 
on  trends,  developments,  and  the  major  characteristics  of  the  drama  and  it 
necessary  complement,  the  theatre.  Representative  plays  are  read  and  dis 
cussed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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English  438.     Masters  of  American  Literature 

Significant  American  writers,  including  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Emer- 
son, Melville,  Whitman,  and  Mark  Twain  are  studied  to  discover  their 
contributions  to  American  life  and  to  reveal  important  forces  in  our  na- 
tional background. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  439.     Contemporary  American  Literature 

This  course  studies  the  major  authors  and  literary  movements  in 
America  during  the  contemporary  period.  Beginning  where  the  course  in 
Masters  of  American  Literature  normally  ends,  it  is  designed  to  complete 
a  unit  in  this  subject. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  440.     The  English  Novel  from  Defoe  to  Scott 

After  a  brief  preliminary  examination  of  the  medieval,  the  Elizabethan, 
and  the  seventeenth  century  anticipations  of  the  novel,  the  development  of 
English  fiction  from  Defoe  to  Scott  is  studied.  The  characteristics  of  the 
individual  writers  are  analyzed,  and  typical  novels  are  examined  to  dis- 
cover their  contributions  to  the  art  and  craft  of  fiction.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  those  novels  of  Scott  which  are  frequently  studied  in  the  second- 
ary school. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  441.     Medieval  Epic,  Saga,  and  Romance 

This  course  deals  with  the  chief  medieval  epics,  sagas,  and  romances 
from  the  literatures  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Ireland,  Iceland,  Wales, 
and  Italy  in  modern  English  translation.  Attention  is  given  both  to  those 
narratives  which  reflect  the  life  of  a  particular  country  and  to  those  which 
are  international  and  express  more  generally  the  spirit  of  medieval  Europe. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  442A  and  442B.     American  Literature 

This  chronological  survey  examines  American  Literature  to  observe  its 
reflection  of  the  political,  social,  and  ethical  principles  of  the  American 
people.  Part  A  begins  with  the  Revolutionary  period  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  ends  with  the  Civil  War.  Part  B  embraces  Reconstruction  and 
the  New  South,  Immigration  and  the  Development  of  the  West,  Urban 
America,  and  the  present  reafftrmation  of  the  American  tradition  of  De- 
mocracy. 

(Not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  credit  for  English  302, 
Survey  of  American  Literature.) 

Credit:    2  semester-hours  each 
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Engush  443.     Modern  Drama 

An  historical  survey  of  trends,  dramatists,  plays,  and  accomplishments 
from  Ibsen  to  the  latest  prize  plays  on  Broadway  provides  background  for 
this  course.  An  examination  of  the  structure  and  content  of  plays  to  de- 
termine what  constitutes  a  good  play  stimulates  appreciation.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  read  widely  and  to  see  current  productions  on  Broadway. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  445.    Eighteenth  Century  Literature 

Major  essayists,  poets,  dramatists,  novelists,  and  letter  writers  are  read 
and  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  thought,  life,  and  literary  movements  of  their 
own  time  and  of  their  significance  for  the  present  generation.  Authors 
studied  include  Addison,  Steele,  Defoe,  Swift,  Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  Gray, 
Johnson,  Boswell,  Cowper,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Sterne,  Smollett,  and 
Burke.    High  school  classics  receive  special  attention. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  446.     The  One-Act  Play 

This  course  studies  the  one-act  play  as  an  art  form,  devoting  special 
attention  to  plays  which  are  suitable  for  high  school  production. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


English  450.     Contribution  of  American  Drama  to  American  Democracy 
This  course  studies  the  part  played  by  American  drama  in  the  evolution 
of  American  democracy  from  the  eighteenth  century  up  to  the  contemporary 
period. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


English  455.     Reading  Interests  of  High  School  Students 

Through  wide  reading,  study  and  preparation  of  bibliographies,  and 
establishing  criteria  for  judging  current  books,  the  student  is  prepared  to 
guide  the  recreational  reading  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  students. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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THE  SPEECH  MINOR 

Eighteen  semester-hours  of  work,  chosen  from  the  following  courses  in 
English  according  to  these  stated  requirements,  constitute  the  Speech 
Minor:  Speech  Fundamentals,  4  semester-hours;  Public  Speaking,  2 
semester-hours ;  Interpretation,  2  semester-hours ;  Dramatics,  2  semester- 
hours ;  Speech  Correction,  4  semester-hours;  Methods,  2  semester-hours; 
Student-Teaching,  2  semester-hours. 


The  Second  Year 

English  200B.     Fundamentals  of  Speech,  I 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  44. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

English  204.    Extemporaneous  Speaking 

This  course  provides  maximum  platform  practice.  Students  speak  on 
subjects  of  current  interest,  paying  attention  to  content,  organization  of 
material,  and  essentials  of  effective  oral  presentation. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  208.    Fundamentals  of  Speech,  II 

A  study  of  the  bases  of  speech  and  the  relationship  of  speech  to  thought, 
emotion,  and  personality  are  the  special  concerns  of  this  advanced  course  of 
fundamental  principles. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


The  Third  Year 

English  312.     Fundamentals  of  Acting  and  Directing 

The  techniques  of  play  selection,  script  preparation,  rehearsal,  and  per- 
formance are  studied  and  practiced  in  this  laboratory  course.  A  minimum 
of  twelve  clock  hours  of  participation  in  the  production  of  a  play  by  the 
class  or  Players  is  required  for  credit.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for 
English  435. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Engush  322.     Oral  Interpretation 

This  course  is  organized  to  increase  the  student's  appreciation  of  poetic 
and  dramatic  literature  from  the  standpoint  of  art  in  sound,  and  to  develop 
his  potentialities  in  oral  reading. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Engush  324.     Minor  Speech  Disorders 

An  introduction  to  the  problems  inherent  in  such  abnormalities  as  lisp- 
ing, cluttering,  vocal  monotony,  and  general  articulatory  inaccuracies  is 
undertaken  in  order  that  the  nature  of  the  problems  and  their  diagnosis 
may  be  understood. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


The:  Fourth  Year 

Engush  410.     Major  Speech  Disorders 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  speech  correction  dealing  with  the  treat- 
ment of  stuttering,  cleft  palate,  spastic  speech,  and  other  major  disorders. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Engush  417.     Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech 

This  course  studies  the  objectives  of  speech  education,  modern  trends 
in  instruction,  speech  textbooks  and  teaching  materials,  and  the  integration 
of  speech  with  other  academic  departments  of  study. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Engush  435.     Play  Production 

This  workshop  course  deals  with  both  the  theory  and  art  of  play  produc- 
tion by  providing  training  in  staging,  lighting,  costuming,  construction,  and 
painting  of  scenery.  A  minimum  of  twelve  clock  hours  of  craft  work  upon 
a  production  of  the  College  or  College  High  School  is  required  for  credit 
in  this  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  448.     Choral  Speaking 

As  members  of  a  speaking  choir,  students  acquire  skill  in  interpreting 
various  forms  of  literature  suitable  for  group  treatment. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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English  449.     Public  Speaking 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  pubHc  speaking. 
It  provides  opportunity  for  training  in  the  more  complex  speech  skills, 
especially  in  the  techniques  of  leadership  in  speech  situations  and  the 
techniques  for  making  creative  speech  responses  in  cooperative  situations. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  454.     Training  the  Speaking  Voice 

This  is  a  course  in  the  study  of  the  problems  of  speech,  the  development 
of  a  pleasing  speaking  voice  with  precision  in  diction,  and  the  application 
of  speech  skills  to  practical  speaking  situations. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


English  456.    Play  Direction 

This  course  covers  the  choosing  and  casting,  as  well  as  directing,  of 
plays.  Scenes  will  be  directed  for  class  criticism,  and  a  detailed  prompt 
book  of  one  play  will  be  prepared.  This  course  will  complement  English 
435,  which  covers  the  technical  aspects  of  play  production. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

The  Foreign  Language  Department  aims  to  train  teachers  for  the  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  in  sound  scholarship,  true  culture,  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  foreign  people  whose  language  they  are  to  teach. 

All  the  courses  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  are  planned 
to  provide  linguistic  skill,  literary  appreciation,  and  understanding  of 
human  relationships  in  order  to  ensure  efficient  professional  service.  The 
emphasis  is  on  sequential  development  which  has  the  effect  of  unifying  the 
work  within  the  Foreign  Language  Department  and  of  correlating  it  with 
the  work  of  the  other  departments,  particularly  the  English,  Social  Studies, 
Integration,  and  Music  Departments. 

Students  majoring  in  a  foreign  language  are  required  to  take  work  in 
that  language  for  the  four  years  of  the  college  course.  In  these  four  years 
the  prospective  teacher  of  French,  Spanish,  or  Latin  acquires  a  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  his  major  subject  and  an  understanding  of  world 
problems. 

For  majors  in  a  chosen  language  the  following  courses  are  required: 
101,  102,  201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402,  and  404. 

For  minors  in  a  foreign  language  the  following  courses  are  recom- 
mended:   101,  102,  201,  202,  and  402. 

Prerequisite  for  those  majoring  or  minoring  in  any  foreign  language 
are  three  or  four  years  of  high  school  work  in  the  language.  Consideration 
will  be  given  to  excellent  students  who  have  not  fully  met  this  requirement. 
High  school  Latin  is  desirable  for  all  language  work,  but  it  is  not  pre- 
requisite for  the  study  of  a  modern  language  at  the  College.  The  class  work 
in  French  and  Spanish  is  conducted  entirely  in  these  languages. 

The  Foreign  Language  Department  sponsors  four  literary  clubs  and  one 
graduate  organization.  In  these  extra-curricular  activities  prospective 
language  teachers  have  ample  opportunity  for  leadership,  creative  work, 
and  worthy  employment  of  leisure  time. 

The  College  High  School  plays  an  important  part  in  the  daily  life  of 
students  of  the  Foreign  Language  Department.  During  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  regular  observation  of  the  high  school  classes  in  the 
language  of  their  major  is  required.  A  change  from  observation  to  active 
participation  through  limited  assistantship  and  occasional  demonstration  is 
made  during  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Thus  the  subject-matter  of  high 
school  and  college  language  classes  is  thoroughly  integrated. 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  foreign  language  work  preparatory  to  high 
school  teaching  is  the  possibility  of  a  year  of  study  in  a  foreign  country,  a 
feature  which  this  College  stresses  in  its  training  of  teachers  of  modern 
languages. 
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Students  desiring  academic  credit  for  Study  Abroad  register  for  the 
work  before  taking  it.  All  such  matters  as  the  country  and  institution  in 
which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  received,  reports 
to  be  made,  and  the  like,  are  prearranged  with  the  head  of  the  department. 
For  further  information  about  this  work,  see  page  28. 

In  the  last  fifteen  years,  one  hundred  and  forty  students  from  the 
College  have  spent  a  year  of  study  in  colleges  and  universities  of  Austria, 
France,  Germany,  Canada,  Mexico,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  South 
America. 

In  appreciation  of  the  professional  help  granted  to  Montclair  students 
by  foreign  countries,  students  from  abroad  interested  in  the  teaching  of 
English  in  the  schools  of  their  home  countries  have  been  invited  as  guests 
for  a  year  of  study  at  Montclair  State  Teachers  College.  In  the  last  thir- 
teen years  twenty-eight  foreign  students  from  Austria,  Germany,  France, 
Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Spain  have  taken  a  year  of  work  at  the  College. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  to  its  full  extent  the  importance  of  this 
student  exchange  movement  in  the  field  of  education.  It  may  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  most  vital  steps  in  the  advancement  of  modern  foreign  language 
teaching  in  American  high  schools  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
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FRENCH 

The  following  courses  are  arranged  to  give  the  prospective  high  school 
teacher  of  French  an  understanding  of  the  French  people,  their  culture,  and 
their  problems  through  a  study  of  the  development  of  their  civilization — 
their  social,  economic,  political,  literary,  and  artistic  life.  All  courses  are 
given  entirely  in  French,  and  are  designed  to  give  ever-increasing  oppor- 
tunities to  develop  self-expression  in  the  foreign  tongue  through  readings, 
discussions,  and  reports. 


The  First  Ye:ar 
French  Civilisation 

French  101.     French  Civilization:    Early  Periods 
French  102.     French  Civilization:    Renaissance 

The  freshman  courses  present  the  background  for  all  subsequent  lin- 
guistic and  literary  studies  in  French.  During  the  first  semester  especial 
attention  is  devoted  to  bringing  all  the  students  up  to  a  uniform  level  of 
development  in  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  French  so  that  homogeneous 
class  work  may  be  assured.  This  objective  is  accomplished  by  a  careful 
appraisal  of  the  results  of  the  required  three  years  of  study  of  high  school 
French,  the  correction  of  weaknesses  discovered,  constant  training  in  speak- 
ing French  both  in  the  class  room  and  in  special  conversation  classes,  and 
practice  in  French  composition  and  dictation.  During  this  year,  especially 
in  the  second  semester,  definite  units  of  work  in  French  civilization  are 
presented  with  special  emphasis  on  the  geography  of  France  and  French 
history  to  the  17th  century. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours  each 


The  Second  Year 

Seventeenth  Century  French  Literature 

French  201.     French  Civilization:    17th  Century 

French  202.     French  Theatre:    Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine 

In  the  sophomore  year  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  literature  and  life 
of  the  17th  century,  an  age  of  important  French  contributions  to  the  world's 
literature.  Although  especial  attention  is  given  to  the  w^orks  of  the  three 
great  French  dramatists,  the  contributions  of  other  significant  wTiters  are 
carefully  examined.  These  include  Descartes,  Boileau,  Bossuet,  Pascal, 
La  Fontaine.  The  colorful  reigns  of  Louis  XIII  and  Louis  XIV  furnish 
the  historical  background  of  this  century. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours  each 
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The;  Third  Ye:ar 

Eighteenth  Century  French  Literature 

French  301.     French  Civilization:    18th  Century 

French  302.     French  Philosophy:    Voltaire,  Rousseau 

The  junior  courses  aim  to  train  students  in  all  phases  of  the  literature 
■yi  18th  century  France.  In  them  it  is  sought  to  evaluate  French  thought 
Df  that  century,  to  present  a  picture  of  French  civilization  as  expressed  in 
irchitecture,  painting,  sculpture,  furniture,  music,  and  by  so  doing  to  throw 
>ome  light  on  the  problems  of  contemporary  France.  These  courses  con- 
>titute  an  advanced  language  study  based  on  explication  des  textes  of 
representative  18th  century  authors,  both  prose  writers  and  poets. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours  each 


The  Fourth  Year 

Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Teaching  of  French 

The  courses  in  French  during  the  senior  year  are  designed  to  combine 
ill  the  professionalization  of  previous  French  courses  with  a  careful  study 
Df  the  teaching  of  French  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  period  of  practice 
:eaching  allows  the  prospective  teacher  to  test  his  scholarly  preparation 
jnder  the  guidance  of  a  successful  high  school  teacher. 

French  401.     The  Teaching  of  French  in  Secondary  Schools 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  Language  401,  page  83. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

French  402.     Advanced  French  Grammar  and  Composition 

This  course  develops  a  complete  review  of  French  grammar  and  com- 
Dosition  as  a  basis  for  advanced  work  in  the  writing  of  French.  It  em- 
phasizes syntax  and  style,  the  explanation  of  forms  in  the  light  of  historical 
grammar,  and  includes  a  study  of  selected  French  readings  to  determine 
lieir  suitability  for  high  school  use  on  the  basis  of  diction  and  grammatical 
isage. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

?*rEnch  404.     Modern  French  Literature:    Selected  Authors 

This  course  is  concerned  especially  with  those  modern  French  authors 
hose  works  are  most  frequently  drawn  upon  for  the  reading  selections  in 
nodern  French  textbooks  used  in  high  school  teaching.  Its  aim  is  to  pre- 
sent current  trends  in  French  literature.  Particular  attention  is  devoted  to 
he  lives  of  the  authors  studied  and  to  the  effect  of  the  times  on  the 
:haracter  of  their  works. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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French  405.    Development  of  the  French  Novel 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  the  various  types  of  French  nov( 
from  its  origin  to  our  times. 

One  work  characteristic  of  each  period  of  development  is  read  an 
analyzed  for  its  background  revealing  life  in  France,  its  character  deline 
ation,  and  its  literary  value  and  influence.  The  student  is  expected  to  rea 
extensively  and  critically  and  to  report  on  his  findings. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

French  406.  The  Great  Currents  of  Contemporary  French  Literatur 
A  survey  of  contemporary  French  literature  is  based  on  the  study  an( 
interpretation  of  French  civilization  and  literature  in  the  pre-war,  war,  an( 
post-war  generations.  The  threefold  aim  of  the  course  is :  ( 1 )  to  help  th^ 
student  better  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  the  new  trends  of  thought  u 
France  through  literary  interpretation;  (2)  to  enable  him  to  plan  his  read 
ing  intelligently  by  selecting  from  the  abundant  materials  that  contem 
porary  literature  offers  to  his  choice;  and  (3)  to  give  him  a  backgroun( 
for  a  more  thorough  study  of  this  period  of  French  literature.  The  cours< 
includes  lectures,  class  and  individual  readings,  and  discussions. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


k 
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French  407A.     Survey  of  the  French  Theatre  to  1887 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  bird's  eye  view  of  th( 
development  of  the  French  theatre.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  inde-, 
pendent  origin  and  development  of  the  French  drama  in  the  Church  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  influence  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  drama  upor 
French  drama  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  upon  the  classical  drama  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  is  studied.  Foreign  influences  arejs, 
reviewed  preparatory  to  a  survey  of  conditions  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  emphasis  throughout  rests  upon  trends,  movements,  and  major  char- 
acteristics of  the  drama.  Representative  plays  are  assigned  for  reading 
and  discussion. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

French  407B.  Survey  of  the  French  Theatre  from  1887  to  the  Present 
This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  modern  French  theatre  starting  with  the 
beginnings  of  the  Theatre  Libre,  which  tried  (1)  to  liberate  the  drama 
from  antiquated  conventions,  and  (2)  to  broaden  the  field  of  dramatic  pro- 
duction in  France.  The  course  is  intended  to  stimulate  the  student's  in- 
terest in  the  contemporary  drama  and  to  interpret  its  meaning  in  a  study 
of  the  civilization  of  the  pre-war  and  post-war  generations.  Plays  are  read 
and  discussed  in  class  and,  if  possible,  the  members  of  the  course  participate 
in  the  production  of  one-act  plays. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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FrKnch  410.     The  Anthology  of  French  Poetry 

This  course  presents  a  picture  of  the  development  of  the  French 
language  and  Hterature  through  the  study  of  poetry  as  an  expression  of 
ifjifferent  literary  movements.  Authors  representative  of  each  period  are 
studied,  with  special  emphasis  placed  on  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
uries  and  the  literary  schools  following  the  romantic  movement.  The 
:ourse  is  conducted  in  French  and  provides  opportunity  for  the  improve- 
nent  of  clearness  of  enunciation  and  pronunciation  as  well  as  for  personal 
mrichment  through  an  appreciation  of  French  poetry. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

French  413.     Nineteenth  Century  French  Literature 

This  course  presents  the  life  and  literature  of  19th  century  France.     It 
mphasizes  the  history  and  art  of  the  period,  the  changes  in  social  strati- 
ication  in  French  society,  and  the  reflection  of  these  changes  in  contem- 
porary  literature.      Representative    authors    of   the   literary    schools    are 
liscussed,  and  their  outstanding  works  are  studied  for  style  and  content. 


Credit:    2  semester-hours 


French  415.     The  French  Club  and  Other  Bxtra-Curricular  Activities 

This  course,  designed  particularly  for  teachers  of  French,  surveys  briefly 

^ihe  aims  of  extra-curricular  activities  in  modern  language  work  and  em- 

f  >hasizes  especially:    (1)  the  organization  of  extra-curricular  activities,  (2) 

1  he  preparation  of  materials,  and  (3)  the  procedures.    The  course  is  con- 

tucted  in  French  on  the  model  of  a  forum  with  general  discussion.     The 

ictual  conduct  of  an  extra-curricular  activity  is  required  as  a  laboratory 

Ixercise. 

i  Credit:    2  semester-hours 

RENCH  416.     French  History  from  the  Beginning  to  the  Present 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  prospective  teacher  with  the  historical 
ackground  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  present-day  conditions. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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LATIN 

The  work  in  Latin  is  designed  to  build  upon  the  results  of  high  scho 
Latin  a  solid  structure  of  knowledge,  ( 1 )  of  Roman  civilization  in  its  vari( 
aspects,  and  (2)  of  the  professional  phases  of  Latin  instruction.  Particul; 
emphasis  is  laid  on  knowledge  of  Latin  as  a  language,  on  Latin  literatur 
and  on  the  development  of  Roman  social,  political,  and  economic  insl 
tutions. 

The  First  Ye;ar 

The  Golden  Age  of  Latin  Literature 

Latin  lOL     The  Masters  of  Prose  Literature:    Cicero  and  Livy 

Latin  102.     The  Masters  of  Poetic  Literature:    Virgil  and  Horace 

These  courses  provide  for  continued  development  from  the  high  scho 
foundation  by,  ( 1 )  translation  and  interpretation  of  selected  works  from  tl: 
Golden  Age  of  Latin  literature,  (2)  a  survey  of  the  essentials  of  Roma 
civilization,  and  (3)  practice  in  the  writing  of  Latin  prose. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours  each 

Thk  Second  Year 

The  Silver  Age  of  Latin  Literature 

Latin  201.     The  Masters  of  Prose:    Pliny  and  Tacitus 

Latin  202.     The  Anthology  of  Latin  Poetry:    Bnnius  to  Ausonius 

In  this  year  the  work  in  Latin  includes :  the  translation  and  interprets 
tion  of  selected  works  from  the  Silver  Age  of  Latin  literature ;  Latin  poetr 
from  Ennius  to  Ausonius;  a  survey  of  Roman  private  life;  and  studeni 
teaching  of  college  classes  in  Latin  composition.  Student-teaching  follow 
Baker  and  Inglis'  Latin  Composition  as  a  guide.  i 

Credit:    4  semester-hours  each 

The  Third  Year 

Roman  Drama  and  Philosophy 

Latin  301.     Roman  Drama:    Plautus  and  Terence 

Latin  302.     Roman  Philosophy:    Lucretius 

During  the  junior  year  selected  dramas  of  Plautus  and  Terence  are  rea< 
not  as  ends  in  themselves  but  as  avenues  to  the  study  of  dramatic  literatup 
in  general  and  the  acquisition  of  sound  standards  of  literary  criticism 
Changing  literary  values  are  discussed  in  a  series  of  lectures  on  Latin  litera 
ture.  The  reading  of  Lucretius'  De  Rerum  Natura  serves  to  introduce  tb 
student  to  the  evolution  of  abstract  thought  as  developed  in  Greek  am 
Roman  philosophy. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours  each 
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The  Fourth  Year 

)^  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin 

The  senior  courses  in  Latin  are  designed  to  combine  all  the  profession- 
I  alization  of  previous  Latin  courses  with  a  careful  study  of  the  teaching 
^  of  Latin  in  secondary  schools.     The  period  of  student-teaching  allows  the 

prospective  teacher  to  test  his  scholarly  preparation  under  the  guidance  of 

a  successful  high  school  teacher. 

Latin  40L     The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  the  Secondary  School 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  Language  40L  page  83. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Latin  402.     Advanced  Latin  Grammar  and  Composition 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  a  comprehensive  view  of  Latin 
grammar,  to  give  considerable  practice  in  the  wTiting  of  Latin  according  to 
the  styles  of  Caesar  and  Cicero,  to  study  those  styles  as  evidenced  in  the 
best  known  works,  and  to  set  up  standards  of  criticism  of  both  prose  and 
poetical  writing.  These  objectives  will  require  wide  collateral  reading  in 
Latin  literature  and  intensive  class  examination  of  the  masterpieces  chosen 
for  imitative  writing. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Latin  404.     Latin  Satire:    Juvenal 

The  special  emphasis  in  this  course  is  on  the  works  of  Juvenal.  Satire 
as  a  branch  of  literature  is  studied,  considerable  attention  being  given  to 
examples  of  satirical  writing  in  English. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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SPANISH 

Following  the  trend  of  the  times,  the  work  in  Spanish  while  maintaining 
the  classic  approach  is  now  placing  considerable  emphasis  on  Hispanic- 
American  civilization.  To  a  great  extent  our  national  policy  of  Western 
hemisphere  comity  and  the  immediate  economic  importance  of  Central  and 
South  America  underlie  the  present  keen  interest  of  high  school  students 
in  the  study  of  Spanish.  The  courses  are  given  in  Spanish  and  are  designed 
to  give  the  prospective  teacher  of  Spanish  ample  opportunities  for  self- 
development  in  the  foreign  tongue  through  readings,  discussions,  and 
reports. 


The  First  Year 

Spanish  Civilisation 

Spanish  101.     Civilization  of  Spain 

Spanish  102.     History  and  Literature  oj  Spain 

During  the  first  semester  of  study,  the  prospective  teacher  of  Spanish  is 
expected  to  gain  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  Spain.  The  work  of 
the  second  semester  is  concentrated  on  the  civilization  and  literature  of 
Spain  up  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Factual  knowledge  is  aimed  at 
throughout  the  year,  but  fluency  in  speaking  Spanish  is  the  prime  objective. 
Grammar  and  composition  are  emphasized. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours  each 


The  Second  Year 

Hispanic- American  Civilization 
Spanish  201.     Caribbean  Area 
Spanish  202.     South  American  Area 

The  work  in  Spanish  during  the  second  year  is  devoted  entirely  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  about  the  current  culture  patterns  of  South 
America.  Each  country  is  taken  up  in  turn  and  attention  is  specifically 
directed  to  its  conquest  and  colonization  by  Spain  and  its  subsequenij* 
struggle  for  independence.  The  religious,  social,  economic,  political,  an<P!  i" 
artistic  aspects  of  the  life  of  each  country  are  carefully  treated  through  its 
literature.  This  work  is  done  in  Spanish  with  appropriate  attention  to 
grammar  and  composition. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours  each      { 
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Tut  Third  Year 


The  Spanish  Classics 
Spanish  301.     Cervantes 


Spanish  302.     Lope  de  Vega,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

In  the  third  year  the  prospective  teacher  of  high  school  Spanish  is 
expected  to  gain  a  literary  understanding  and  cultural  appreciation  of 
the  classical  age  of  Spanish  literature.  While  many  of  the  outstanding 
works  of  the  classical  authors  are  read  and  discussed,  a  few  masterpieces 
are  studied  intensively.  The  sources,  structure,  style,  versification,  and 
character  descriptions  are  carefully  examined  against  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  historical  background  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Especial 
attention  is  directed  during  this  year  to  such  grammar  and  forms  as  are 
required  in  class  discussions  and  free  composition. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours  each 


The  Fourth  Year 

Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Teaching  of  Spanish 

The  courses  in  Spanish  during  this  year  are  designed  to  combine  all 
the  professionalization  of  previous  Spanish  courses  with  a  careful  study  of 
the  teaching  of  Spanish  in  secondary  schools.  The  period  of  practice  teach- 
ing allows  the  prospective  teacher  to  test  his  scholarly  preparation  under 
the  guidance  of  a  successful  high  school  teacher. 

Spanish  401.     The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  Language  401,  page  83. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Spanish  402.     Advanced  Spanish  Grammar  and  Composition 

This   course   develops   a  complete   review   of   Spanish   grammar   and 

romposition  as  a  basis  for  advanced  work  in  the  writing  of  Spanish.     It 
phasizes  syntax  and  style,  the  explanation  of  forms  in  the  light  of  his-i 

orical  grammar,  and  includes  a  study  of  selected  Spanish  readings  to 

ietermine  their  suitability  for  high  school  use  on  the  basis  of  diction  and 

grammatical  usage. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

panish  404.     Modern  Spanish  Literature :    Selected  Authors 

This  course  is  concerned  especially  with  those  Spanish  authors  whose 
jrorks  are  frequently  drawn  upon  for  the  reading  selections  in  modern 
panish  textbooks  used  in  high  school  teaching.     Its  aim  is  to  present 
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current  trends  in  Spanish  literature.    Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  th 
lives  of  the  authors  studied  and  to  the  effect  of  the  times  on  the  character 
of  their  works. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Spanish  405.     The  Romantic  Movement 

This  course  aims  to  present  the  literary  and  historical  study  of  one 
important  period — the  Romantic  Movement.     The  works  of  the  *'Emi 
grados,"  the  intellectual  elite  of  Spain,  who  were  influenced  during  their 
exile  by  this  widespread  European  literary  movement,  in  prose,  poetry, 
philosophy,  and  drama,  form  the  basis  of  this  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Spanish  406.     Studies  in  Modern  Spanish  Literature 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  Renaissance  in  Spanish  literature 
which  began  in  1898,  following  a  confused  period  of  pohtical,  economic 
and  social  unrest.  It  traces  the  literary  trends  in  drama,  poetry,  and  the 
novel  of  recent  years.  Extensive  reading  of  books,  magazines,  and  news- 
papers, followed  by  class  discussion  and  individual  reports  on  specific 
problems  is  required. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Spanish  407.     The  New  World  Before  the  Coming  of  the  Spaniards 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  current  knowledge  of  the 
remarkable  civilizations  of  the  New  World  (Mayan,  Aztec,  Incan)  as  they 
had  developed  before  the  coming  of  Europeans  placed  them  under  Old 
World  direction.  Today  it  is  important  that  teachers,  particularly  those 
of  Spanish  and  Social  Studies,  acquire  much  w^der  horizons  in  matters 
respecting  our  Hispanic-American  neighbors.  This  course  is  given  in 
English. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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LANGUAGE 

Background  Course 

The  students  of  all  college  departments  are  expected  to  broaden  and 
intensify  their  command  of  English  by  taking  the  following  course  arranged 
by  the  Language  Department  for  the  junior  year.  It  aims  to  arouse  their 
intellectual  curiosity  in  the  origin,  development,  and  range  of  language  in 
general,  and  of  English  in  particular,  so  that  henceforth  they  will  be  more 
word-conscious  and  their  teaching  will  benefit  by  an  extended  and  more 
sensitive  use  of  their  mother  tongue. 


The  Third  Year 

Language  300.     Foundations  of  Language 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  44. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Professional  Courses 

Seniors  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  are  expected  to  gain 
a  critical  insight  into  modern  methods  of  foreign  language  teaching.  An 
analysis  of  actual  practice  motivates  the  systematic  survey  of  this  field  of 
special  interest  with  a  theoretical  selection  of  aims  and  procedures  in  prep- 
aration for  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  in  high  schools. 

The  Fourth  Year 

Language  40L  The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  in  Secondary 
Schools 
The  work  of  this  course  is  focused  on  such  topics  as  the  following: 
values  of  foreign  language  teaching ;  ultimate  and  immediate  aims  in  foreign 
language  teaching ;  survey  of  the  out-standing  methods,  pronunciation,  oral 
work,  reading,  grammar,  reviews,  realia,  examinations,  tests,  supervised 
study,  etc.  The  course  consists  of  readings  and  discussions,  lesson  planning 
and  demonstrations,  and  organization  of  materials  for  use  in  student-teach- 
ing. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 
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Language  412.     Foundations  of  Language,  Advanced  Course 

This  course  continues  the  study  of  linguistics  in  general  and  of  our  own 
Indo-European  group  in  particular.  It  focuses  especially  upon  the  origin, 
history,  and  development  of  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  English 
phonology,  morphology,  and  vocabulary.  Through  lectures  and  collateral 
reading  the  student  is  acquainted  with  the  latest  research  findings  in  lin- 
guistics. Maps  and  charts  are  required  for  the  graphic  presentation  of  each 
unit  of  work,  and  an  individual  report  on  some  phase  of  this  field  is  pre- 
sented to  the  class  by  every  student. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Language  415.     World  Languages 

This  course  presents  a  practical  introduction  to  the  learning  of  any 
foreign  language.  Through  the  use  of  International  Phonetic  Symbols  and 
Linguaphone  Records,  students  acquire  skill  in  the  recognition  and  identi- 
fication of  foreign  speech  sounds.  Ear,  lip,  and  tongue  training  are  com- 
bined to  ensure  adequate  ability  in  the  pronunciation  of  foreign  sounds  with 
scientific  accuracy.  The  course  is  designed  for  all  students  in  the  language 
field. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

The  training  of  teachers  of  mathematics  for  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  demands  that  much  care  be  used  in  selecting  students  for  such 
training  and  that  students  so  selected  receive  training  which  emphasizes 
sound  scholarship,  a  broad  cultural  background,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  problems  which  arise  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  modern 
secondary  school. 

Scholarship  in  mathematics  can  result  only  from  continued  study  of 
mathematics;  it  cannot  result  from  a  mere  review  of  high  school  courses. 
Hence  the  course  of  study  in  mathematics  provides  for  a  study  of  topics  in 
college  mathematics  with  continual  emphasis  on  their  use  as  a  background 
for  teaching.  Courses  have  been  selected  to  the  end  that  the  student  be- 
come proficient  in  various  fields  of  mathematics. 

The  training  in  mathematics  in  a  teachers  college  should  differ  from  that 
in  a  liberal  arts  college  or  in  an  engineering  college  in  a  number  of  re- 
spects. Since  the  student  is  preparing  to  teach  mathematics  to  secondary 
school  pupils,  he  must  not  only  understand  the  uses  and  limitations  of 
formulas,  but  must  also  be  able  to  derive  them  from  simpler  ideas ;  he  must 
not  only  understand  fundamental  principles,  but  must  also  acquire  the 
facility  of  making  them  clear  to  others,  of  searching  out  the  obstacles  that 
hinder  another's  understanding.  He  must  not  only  have  a  mastery  of  the 
topics  he  is  to  teach,  but  must  also  see  them  as  an  integral  part  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  mathematics,  and  know  the  place  of  mathematics  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilization  and  its  uses  in  practical  life. 

The  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics  have  been  se- 
lected with  the  following  objectives  in  view : 

1 .  To  give  the  student  a  review  of  and  practice  in  those  topics  in  mathe- 
matics which  he  will  be  required  to  teach.  This  is  best  done  by  having  such 
review  an  incidental  part  of  the  advanced  work  in  mathematics  rather  than 
a  repetition  of  high  school  subject-matter. 

2.  To  professionalize  the  course  so  that  the  student  will  be  conscious  of 
teaching  problems  and  will  have  abundant  practice  in  logical  reasoning  and 
in  making  lucid  explanations. 

3.  To  give  the  student  that  self-confidence  which  is  the  concomitant  of 
broad  knowledge  of  subject-matter  beyond  minimal  requirements. 

4.  To  supply  a  cultural  background  and  an  awareness  of  the  specific 
contributions  which  mathematics  has  made  to  civilization. 

5.  To  make  the  student  aware,  through  observation  and  participation 
in  teaching  in  tlie  College  High  School,  of  the  character  and  diversity  of  the 
)roblems  arising  in  teaching  mathematics  to  secondary  school  pupils. 

6.  To  integrate  the  work  with  other  courses,  particularly  science,  social 
itudies,  and  economics,  so  that  the  student  will  realize  the  effectiveness  of 
nathematics  as  a  tool  in  solving  scientific  and  sociological  problems. 
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No  student  should  attempt  to  major  in  mathematics  who  has  not  demon- 
strated his  abiHty  by  his  high  school  work  in  elementary  and  intermediate 
algebra  and  in  plane  geometry.  The  student  who  has  also  taken  solid 
geometry,  trigonometry,  and  college  algebra  will  be  better  prepared  for 
work  in  the  College. 

Students  who  major  in  mathematics  should  consult  with  the  Head  of  the 
Mathematics  Department  before  selecting  a  field  of  minor  interest. 

The  following  courses  are  required  of  all  mathematics  majors : 
Mathematics  101,  102,  201,  202,  301,  302,  308,  401,  402,  404,  and  408. 
Mathematics  304  is  required  of  students  who  have  not  had  solid  geometry 
in  high  school  and  is  recommended  as  an  elective  for  others. 

Students  who  anticipate  selecting  mathematics  as  a  field  of  minor  inter- 
est should  consult  with  the  Head  of  the  Mathematics  Department  before 
beginning  such  work.  The  following  courses  are  recommended  for  all 
mathematics  minors:  Mathematics  101,  102,  203,  and  204.  If  solid 
geometry  has  not  been  studied  in  high  school.  Mathematics  304  should 
also  be  taken. 

All  students  in  the  College,  except  mathematics  majors,  are  required 
to  take  Mathematics  300  and  400.  Mathematics  majors  take  Mathe- 
matics 308  and  408  instead  of  Mathematics  300  and  400. 

The  First  Year 

The  mathematics  of  the  first  year  is  organized  in  one  large  unit  of  work. 
The  traditional  subjects  of  college  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  analytical 
geometry  are  not  treated  as  separate  and  distinct  subjects,  resulting  in  arti- 
ficial lines  of  demarcation  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  but  are  interwoven 
with  some  of  the  more  elementary  portions  of  calculus,  into  an  integrated 
course  in  mathematical  analysis.  The  central  idea  of  the  organization  is 
the  function  concept.  The  locus  concept  serves  as  a  secondary  theme  about 
which  processes,  inverse  to  those  previously  introduced,  are  organized. 

Elementary  mathematical  analysis  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  required 
training  of  the  teacher  of  high  school  mathematics.  Due  attention  is  given 
to  the  professionalization  of  subject-matter  by  continued  application  of 
knowledge  previously  gained,  by  creating  a  desire  for  further  investigation, 
by  repeated  application  of  the  scientific  method  of  thinking,  by  having  the 
student  make  careful  analyses  and  explanations,  and  by  showing  how 
certain  phases  of  the  work  may  be  transferred  to  high  school  situations. 
Some  twenty  observations  are  made  in  the  College  High  School  of  work 
correlated  with  certain  of  the  more  advanced  topics  of  the  college  work. 
Reports  of  these  observations  are  required.  As  an  integral  part  of  the 
students'  training,  this  first  year  of  mathematics  serves  three  purposes :  it 
forms  a  foundation  for  further  work  in  mathematics ;  it  forms  a  background 
course  for  the  investigation  of  other  sciences;  and  it  gives  knowledge  and 
training  essential  to  the  teacher  of  high  school  mathematics. 
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Mathematics  101.    Mathematical  Analysis,  Part  I 

The  principal  topics  are :  functions  and  graphs,  Hnear  functions,  quad- 
ratic functions,  polynomial  functions,  rational  and  irrational  functions, 
rates  of  change,  differentiation  and  integration  of  simple  functions, 
logarithms  and  logarithmic  functions,  permutations,  combinations  and 
probability,  sequences  and  series.  This  semester's  work  is  closely  cor- 
related with  and  forms  an  extension  of  senior  high  school  mathematics. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Mathematics  102.     Mathematical  Analysis,  Part  II 

The  chief  topics  considered  are:  trigonometric  and  circular  functions, 
trigonometric  formulas,  the  solution  of  triangles,  inverse  circular  functions, 
natural  logarithms,  exponential  and  hyperbolic  functions,  simultaneous 
equations  and  determinants,  the  straight  line,  loci,  the  conic  sections,  polar 
coordinates,  transformation  of  coordinates  and  the  general  second-degree 
equation  in  two  variables,  parametric  equations,  empirical  equations,  and  an 
introduction  to  the  analytic  geometry  of  space. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

The  Second  Year 

A  study  of  differential  and  integral  calculus  is  made  the  second  year. 
The  work  is  a  unit  and  is  sequential  to  that  taken  the  first  year.  Pro- 
fessionalization  is  effected,  as  in  the  first  year,  by  emphasis  on  participation 
in  class  discussions  by  the  students  with  emphasis  on  clear  and  concise 
explanations.  Students  are  required  to  report  on  thirty  observations  in 
the  College  High  School. 


Mathematics  201.     Differential  Calculus 

A  clear  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  uses  of  the  derivative,  as  well 
as  mechanical  facility  in  the  computation  of  the  derivative  of  algebraic  and 
^  transcendental  functions,  are  the  objectives  of  this  course.  Applications  of 
the  derivative  are  studied  in  determining  the  form  and  properties  of  curves, 
in  solving  problems  in  maxima  and  minima,  in  finding  roots  of  equations, 
in  parametric  and  polar  equations,  in  curvature  and  the  radius  and  circle  of 
curvature.  Other  topics  are  differentials,  the  theorem  of  mean  value,  and 
its  applications. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Mathematics  202.     Integral  Calculus 

The  use  of  integration  as  a  process  of  summation  is  applied  to  ele- 
mentary problems  in  finding  areas  enclosed  by  plane  curves,  volumes  of 
solids  of  revolution,  the  length  of  a  curve,  and  areas  of  surfaces  of  revolu- 
tion in  both  rectangular  and  polar  coordinates.     Mechanical   facility  in 
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integration  is  promoted  by  a  study  of  the  use  of  various  devices  in  integra- 
tion and  by  instruction  in  the  use  of  tables  of  integrals.  Other  topics 
studied  are  centroids,  fluid  pressure,  work,  and  series. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Mathematics  203.     Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  jor  Minors 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  minoring  in  mathematics.  It  gives 
an  abridged  treatment  of  topics  considered  in  both  Mathe;matics  201  and 
202,  emphasizing  those  most  closely  related  to  the  elementary  field.  It 
includes,  for  example,  differentiation  of  the  standard  functions,  with  ap- 
plications to  graphing,  maxima  and  minima  problems,  and  approximate 
solution  of  equations;  also  definite  and  indefinite  integrals,  with  applica- 
tions to  areas,  volumes,  and  lengths  of  curves. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

MaThE^maTics  204.     Survey  of  Elementary  College  Mathematics 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  broaden  the  general  mathematical  back- 
ground of  mathematics  minors.  Accordingly,  the  exact  choice  of  topics  is 
governed  by  the  needs  of  the  students  registering  for  the  course.  The 
course  includes  units  chosen  from  the  following  list :  introduction  to  college 
geometry ;  elementary  discussion  of  mathematical  logic ;  fundamental  num- 
ber concepts ;  approximate  computation  and  the  slide  rule ;  scale  drawing 
and  the  use  of  instruments  such  as  the  transit,  level,  and  sextant. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

The  Third  Year 

The  required  work  in  the  first  semester  is  the  course  in  Modern  College 
Geometry.  In  this  course  the  student  learns  more  powerful  methods  and 
devices  for  solving  original  exercises  in  geometry  and  gains  a  facility  in  the 
use  of  proof  that  is  valuable  in  teaching  high  school  geometry.  In  the 
second  semester  a  course  in  Higher  Algebra  is  taken  which  provides  the 
student  with  a  similar  confidence  in  the  teaching  of  algebra  in  the  high 
school. 

Professionalization  during  this  year  is  emphasized  by  increased  demands 
on  the  student  in  making  lucid  explanations,  and  in  ability  to  anticipate 
difficulties  in  teaching  procedures.  He  now  begins  to  participate  actively  in 
the  classes  in  the  College  High  School  as  an  assistant  and  is  expected  to 
help  in  diagnosing  pupil  difficulties  and  in  providing  remedial  practice. 
Forty  reports  on  observations  are  required  during  the  year. 

Mathematics  300.     The  Social  and  Commercial  Uses  of  Mathematics 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  46. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Mathematics  301.     Modern  College  Geometry 

This  course  gives  the  student  a  thorough  preparation  for  teaching  plane 
geometry.  Effective  methods  of  attack  in  solving  problems  are  carefully 
analyzed  and  applied.  An  intensive  well-organized  review  of  high  school 
geometry  emphasizes  ways  of  developing  and  teaching  the  more  difficult 
material.  This  prepares  the  way  for  faster  progress  with  new  and  advanced 
work,  including  the  more  recent  developments  in  plane  geometry.  Through- 
out the  course  special  effort  is  made  to  correlate  the  material  studied  with 
that  of  the  high  school.  Representative  topics  are  :  geometric  constructions 
based  on  loci  and  indirect  elements;  similar  and  homothetic  figures;  prop- 
erties of  the  triangle;  Menelaus's  theorem  and  Ceva's  theorem;  harmonic 
properties  of  circles ;  inversion. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Mathematics  302.     Higher  Algebra 

Among  the  topics  of  advanced  algebra  studied  in  this  course  are :  a 
systematic  treatment  of  the  foundations  of  algebra,  the  development  of  the 
number  system  including  complex  numbers,  the  properties  of  polynomials 
and  methods  of  solving  algebraic  equations,  the  analytic  criteria  for  the 
constructibility  of  geometric  plane  figures,  graphs,  applications  of  the  cal- 
culus and  determinants,  and  related  problems  in  algebraic  analysis.  At 
every  opportunity  this  material  is  correlated  with  the  subject-matter  of 
secondary  school  mathematics. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 


Mathematics  304A.     Solid  Geometry 

This  course  is  required  of  those  students  majoring  or  minoring  in 
mathematics  who  have  not  had  solid  geometry  in  high  school,  and  is  an 
elective  for  those  who  desire  to  review  the  subject  from  an  advanced  point 
of  view.  Besides  the  treatment  of  the  usual  theorems,  the  course  em- 
phasizes alternate  methods  of  proof  and  application  of  algebra,  plane 
trigonometry,  and  elementary  analysis  to  solid  mensuration.  Modification 
in  teaching  as  suggested  by  recent  commission  reports  is  stressed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Mathematics  308.     Teaching  of  Junior  High  School  Mathematics 

In  this  course  a  critical  examination  is  made  of  the  curriculum  content 
of  junior  high  school  mathematics  with  suggested  grade  placement  of  topics 
in  arithmetic,  intuitive  geometry,  and  introductory  algebra.  Methods  of 
teaching  and  the  use  of  multi-sensory  devices  are  considered.  Special 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  material  and  teaching  of  general  mathematics  in 
the  ninth  grade. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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The  Fourth  Year 

In  the  fourth  year  the  course  in  Solid  Analytic  Geometry  and  Analysis 
completes  the  student's  study  of  advanced  topics  in  mathematics.  The 
course  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Schools  coordinates 
and  brings  to  a  focus  all  of  the  professionalization  of  his  previous  courses. 
Here  his  attention  is  concentrated  solely  on  a  careful  study  of  the  teaching 
of  mathematics  in  secondary  schools.  He  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
literature  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics  and  with  discussions  by  leading 
teachers  in  mathematical  periodicals.  In  supervised  student-teaching  the 
student  puts  into  practice,  under  expert  direction  and  supervision,  in  high 
school  classes,  the  theories  and  methods  he  has  studied.  Thus  we  have  the 
combination  of  sound  scholarship  in  mathematics  and  an  apprenticeship 
under  successful  high  school  teachers. 

Mathematics  400.     Educational  Statistics 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  46. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Mathematics  401.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Schools 
The  student  in  this  course  studies  the  methods  of  teaching  the  different 
units  of  work  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  He  accompanies  this 
study  by  observing  in  the  College  High  School  the  ways  in  which  these 
methods  are  put  into  practice.  He  is  actively  in  contact  not  only  with  the 
theory  but  also  with  the  practice  of  what  he  studies.  He  participates,  under 
the  direction  of  the  high  school  instructors,  in  organizing  material,  in 
making,  administering,  and  marking  tests,  and  in  assisting  in  experimental 
work.  A  study  of  recent  trends  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  of  note- 
worthy research,  and  of  modern  texts  and  tests  is  included. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Mathematics  402.    Applications  of  Mathematics 

The  student  is  taught  how  to  use  and  adjust  those  modern  instruments 
of  precision  which  can  be  used  to  motivate  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in 
the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  Included  among  these  are  the  slide 
rule,  transit,  sextant,  planimeter,  plane  table,  solar  telescope,  and  astro- 
nomical telescope  with  equatorial  mountings.  Such  early  instruments  as 
the  astrolabe,  hypsometer,  baculum,  and  optical  square  are  also  considered. 
The  student  must  also  make  some  of  the  simpler  instruments  and  devise 
and  solve  problems  which  can  be  used  in  classroom  instruction. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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Mathematics  404.     Readings  and  Lectures  in  Mathematics 

Lectures  are  given  upon  advanced  topics  in  mathematics  and  on  those 
phases  of  mathematics  which  are  finding  new  appHcations,  especially  as 
they  are  related  to  the  secondary  field.  Besides  a  mastery  of  this  lecture 
material,  the  student  is  held  responsible  for  a  written  report  on  an  approved 
topic  or  on  specific  readings  on  recent  mathematical  literature. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  405.     The  History  of  Mathematics 

A  cultural  background  in  the  field  of  elementary  mathematics  is 
furnished  by  this  course.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  number  systems  of  elementary  mathematics,  computational 
devices,  mathematical  symbolism,  space  concepts,  and  simple  logical 
processes.  Other  topics  treated  are:  methods  of  problem  solving,  his- 
torical references  in  teaching,  mathematical  recreations,  and  the  biographies 
of  outstanding  mathematicians. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  406A.     Solid  Analytic  Geometry 

A  review  and  extension  of  the  theory  of  determinants,  a  study  of  lines 
and  planes  in  space,  of  space-coordinates,  transformation  of  coordinates, 
loci  in  space,  the  sphere,  and  of  quadric  surfaces  are  considered  in  this 
course.  The  study  of  the  general  quadratic  equation  in  three  variables, 
invariance  under  motion,  and  the  classification  of  numerical  equations  com- 
pletes the  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  406B.     Advanced  Calculus 

A  study  of  continuity,  the  theory  of  limits,  the  generalized  theorem  of 
the  mean,  and  its  extension  to  series  with  a  remainder  term  is  made  in  this 
course.  x\lso  studied  is  partial  differentiation  with  applications  to  tangent 
planes,  normals  envelopes,  and  approximations;  multiple  integration  with 
applications  to  areas,  volumes,  center  of  gravity,  pressure,  moment  of 
inertia,  and  work ;  and  the  solution  of  ordinary  differential  equations  of  the 
first  order  with  applications.  Mathematics  406A  is  prerequisite  to  this 
course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Mathematics  407.     Consumer  Mathematics.    A  Background  for  Teach- 
ing in  the  Junior  High  School 
This  course  aims  to  survey  the  field  of  consumer  problems,  to  display 
mathematics  as  a  powerful  tool  in  analyzing  these  problems,  and  to  consider 
the  placement  and  methods  of  teaching  this  material  in  the  intermediate 
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grades  and  in  the  junior  high  school.  Some  of  the  topics  included  are 
the  cost  of  raising  children ;  the  money  value  of  a  man ;  the  cost  of  owning 
or  renting  a  home ;  insurance ;  pensions  and  social  security ;  stocks,  bonds 
and  the  financial  page;  the  quality  and  cost  of  consumer  goods;  busines: 
cycles  and  indices  of  business  activity. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  408.     Blementary  Mathematical  Statistics 

This  first  course  covers  the  usual  topics  in  statistics,  using  calculus  as 
a  major  tool  in  the  derivation  of  formulas.  Topics  included  are :  types  o1 
data  and  types  of  measurement;  attributes  and  variables;  graphical  repre- 
sentation; measures  of  central  tendency  and  dispersion;  moments;  bi- 
nomial, Poisson,  and  normal  distributions;  linear  regression  and  correla- 
tion; elements  of  sampling  theory  and  statistical  inference.  This  course 
is  required  of  mathematics  majors  in  lieu  of  Mathematics  400. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  410.    Mathematics  of  Finance 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  elementary  theory  of  simple 
and  compound  interest  and  leads  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems  in 
annuities,  sinking  funds,  amortization,  depreciation,  stocks  and  bonds, 
installment  buying,  and  building  and  loan  associations.  It  also  discusses 
the  mathematics  of  life  insurance  covering  the  following  subjects:  the 
theory  of  probability  as  related  to  life  insurance ;  the  theory  and  calculation 
of  mortality  tables;  various  types  of  life  annuities  and  insurance  policies 
and  reserves.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  helpful  background  to  the 
mathematics  teacher  as  well  as  to  be  an  aid  to  the  student  of  economics 
and  insurance. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  430.     Mathematics  of  Navigation  and  Geography 

Beginning  with  a  graphical  solution  of  important  navigational  problems, 
this  course  introduces  such  topics  as  map  projections,  use  of  instruments, 
piloting,  dead  reckoning,  radio  navigation,  and  celestial  navigation. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 


The  Department  of  Music  offers  a  twofold  program: 

1.  A  major  and  a  minor  in  music  for  students  who  desire  to  teach 
music  in  the  junior  or  senior  high  school. 

2.  Music  courses  as  cultural  background  for  students  who  intend  to 
iteach  academic  subjects  in  the  secondary  schools. 

The  Music  Major 

Students  planning  to  major  in  music  are  required  to  have  a  preliminary 
conference  with  the  Head  of  the  Department,  during  which  they  discuss 
and  demonstrate  their  qualifications  for  specialization  in  music. 

The  music  major  prepares  students  to  teach  choral  and  instrumental 
music,  music  appreciation,  and  music  theory  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school.  The  curriculum  includes  four  areas  of  subject-matter :  music 
history  and  appreciation,  music  theory,  applied  music,  and  music  pedagogy. 

Each  student  majoring  in  music  chooses  a  primary  and  a  secondary 
Instrument  in  applied  music,  one  of  which  must  be  the  piano.  The  other 
may  be  organ,  voice,  violin,  or  other  band  or  orchestra  instrument.  The 
primary  instrument  should  represent  the  student's  greatest  talent  and 
iccomplishment ;  the  secondary  instrument,  lesser  talent  and  accomplish- 
nent.  College  credit  in  applied  music  will  be  based  upon  accomplishment, 
ach  student  is  expected  to  give  a  recital  in  his  senior  year. 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  all  music  majors:  101,  102, 
103,  104,  105,  106,  201,  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  301,  302,  303, 
504,  305,  306,  401,  402,  404,  and  405.  In  addition  to  the  required  music 
:ourses,  majors  may  choose  electives  in  the  fields  of  advanced  music  theory 
md  musicology.  All  music  majors  are  required  to  participate  in  the 
ollege  a  cappella  choir,  orchestra,  band,  and  Music  Workshop. 

The  Music  Minor 

Students  who  wish  to  minor  in  music  should  consult  the  Head  of  the 
Department  before  registering  as  music  minors.  The  music  minor  prepares 
tudents  to  teach  choral  and  instrumental  music  in  combination  with 
icademic  subjects  in  secondary  schools. 

The  music  minor  is  begun  in  the  sophomore  year  and  includes  basic 
courses  in  music  history  and  appreciation,  music  theory,  performance  skills, 
md  music  pedagogy.  All  minors  are  required  to  meet  a  minimum 
tandard  of  piano  playing,  and  to  participate  in  the  College  a  cappella  choir, 
ind  orchestra  or  band  throughout  the  course. 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  music  minors:  101,  102,  201, 
105,  206,  207,  208,  301,  and  401. 
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Music  Blectives 

The  cultural  obligation  of  the  teacher  has  long  been  recognizee' 
Teacher  training  has  become  increasingly  a  matter  of  providing  rich  cu 
tural  backgrounds  upon  which  the  teaching  of  a  given  subject  may  t 
projected.  For  this  reason,  all  college  students  are  required  to  tak 
Music  100,  Music  Appreciation.  In  addition,  a  variety  of  music  activitie 
are  offered.  All  entering  students  are  given  a  music  placement  test.  O 
the  basis  of  this  test,  students  are  advised  to  participate  in  the  varioi: 
music  organizations  of  the  College,  such  as  A  Cappella  Choir,  Glee  Clul 
Orchestra,  Band,  and  Music  Workshop.  Students  may  also  elect  course 
in  music  history  and  theory  in  the  junior  and  senior  year.  Wheneve 
possible  the  content  of  these  music  courses  is  related  to  the  student's  ma  jo 
field. 

The  First  Year 

The  student  begins  his  career  as  a  music  major  with  a  course  in  Musi 
Appreciation  required  of  all  Freshmen.  In  addition,  he  takes  Sight  Read 
ing  and  Ear  Training,  the  primary  and  secondary  instruments,  and  par 
ticipates  in  the  various  musical  organizations  of  the  College. 

• 

Music  100.     Music  Appreciation 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  45. 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 

Music  101.     Sight  Reading  and  Ear  Training 

This  course  aims  to  develop  basic  skills  in  music  reading.  It  include 
notation  and  terminology,  major  and  minor  scales,  intervals,  triads,  ea 
a.nd  eye  recognition  of  commonly  used  tonal  and  rhythmic  groups,  anc 
written  dictation  of  a  standard  repertory  of  thematic  materials.  Thi. 
course  meets  three  hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  102.     Advanced  Sight  Reading  and  Bar  Training 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  101.  It  includes  a  study  of  tht 
more  difficult  tonal  and  rhythmic  groups,  reading  parts  in  various  clefs 
harmonic  ear-training  and  dictation.  The  subject-matter  is  taught  througl 
standard  song  literature,  including  folk  and  art  song,  chorale  and  oratorio 
This  course  meets  three  hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis 
Prerequisite:   Music  101. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  103.     Primary  Instrument,  Part  I 

This  course  consists  of  private  instruction  in  the  instrument  on  whicb 
the  student  has  the  greatest  ability. 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 
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Music  104.     Primary  Instrument,  Part  II 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  103. 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 

Music  105.     Secondary  Instrument,  Part  I 

This  course  consists  of  private  or  group  instruction  in  the  instrument 
•on  which  the  student  has  secondary  abiHty. 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 

Music  106.     Secondary  Instrument,  Part  II 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  105. 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 

The;  Se:cond  Year 

In  the  second  year  the  music  major  continues  work  on  the  primary 
instrument,  starts  the  study  of  harmony  and  epochs  in  music  development, 
and  takes  up  the  study  of  orchestra  and  band  instruments. 

Music  201.     Harmony 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  practical  treatment  of  harmony  as  related 
to  the  classroom.     It  includes  a  study  of  rhythms,  intervals,  primary  and 
secondary  triads,  seventh  chords,  inversions,  diatonic  and  chromatic  pro- 
gressions.    Special  attention  is  given  to  the  functional  aspects  of  harmony 
J, as  applied  to  the  piano  keyboard  in  the  harmonization  of  melodies,  trans- 
,2 ,  position,  and  improvisation  of  accompaniments. 
Prerequisite:   Music  102. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Mi'Sic  202.     Advanced  Harmony 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  201.  It  includes  a  study  of 
foreign  chords,  altered  chords,  modulation,  enharmonic  tones,  and  the 
rhythmic  and  harmonic  principles  of  musical  form.  Application  is  made 
in  four-part  writing,  in  harmonic  analysis,  and  on  the  piano  keyboard. 

Prerequisite:   Music  201. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Music  203.     Primary  Instrument,  Part  III 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  104. 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 

Music  204.     Primary  Instrument,  Part  IV 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  203. 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 
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Music  205.     Orchestra  and  Band  Instruments,  Part  I 

This  course  provides  practical  experience  with  the  stringed  instruments 
in  the  orchestra  and  aims  to  develop  elementary  playing  skills  on  the  violin 
and  string  bass.  The  materials  and  procedures  used  are  those  recom- 
mended for  the  teaching  of  these  instruments  in  the  classroom.  This  course 
meets  two  hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Prerequisite:   Music  102. 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 

Music  206.     Orchestra  and  Band  Instruments,  Part  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  205.     It  provides  practical 

experience  with  band  instruments,  and  aims  to  develop  elementary  playing 

skills  on  the  trumpet  and  clarinet.     This  course  meets  two  hours  weekl\^ 

and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 
Prerequisite:    Music  205. 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 

Music  207.     Epochs  in  Musical  Development,  Part  I 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  the  medieval  and  polyphonic  epochs  in 
musical  development.  It  deals  with  music  in  Greek  culture,  music  of  the 
early  Christian  Church,  secular  music  makers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  music  of 
the  Renaissance,  the  rise  of  instrumental  music,  and  the  growth  of  choral 
polyphony  culminating  in  the  works  of  Bach.  Students  make  a  chron- 
ological chart  showing  parallel  developments  in  music,  art,  literature  and 
history. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  208.     Epochs  in  Musical  Development,  Part  II 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Music  207,  and  makes  a  study  of  the  classic 
and  romantic  epochs  in  musical  development.  It  includes  study  of  the 
music  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Berlioz 
and  Liszt.  Special  attention  is  given  to  directed  listening  and  to  building 
an  ear  repertory  of  selected  compositions. 

Prerequisite:    Music  207. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
Music  209.     Music  Literature 

This  is  a  survey  course  in  music  literature  and  includes  a  study  of  folk 
song,  art  song,  opera,  oratorio,  idealized  dance  forms,  instrumental  suite, 
sonata,  symphony  and  symphonic  poem.  Abundant  use  of  musical  illustra- 
tions, directed  listening  and  music  making,  acquaints  the  student  with  great 
master  pieces  of  musical  art.  This  course  aims  to  make  intelligent  and 
appreciative  radio  listeners  and  concert  goers.  It  is  recommended  as  an 
elective  for  the  general  student. 

Prerequisite:   Music  100. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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The  Third  Year 

The  first  two  years  of  the  music  major  curricukim  have  been  devoted 

primarily  to  developing  skills  in  applied  music  and  to  pursuing  sequential 

I  courses  in  music  theory  and  history.     In  the  third  year  the  skills  and 

knowledge    thus    gained    are    applied    to    professionalized    subject-matter 

courses  in  choral  and  instrumental  school  music. 

Music  301.     Choral  Technique 

This  course  aims  to  develop  the  voice  of  the  student  through  the  singing 
of  choral  material  suitable  for  use  in  the  high  school.  It  includes  a  study 
of  the  principles  of  tone  production,  diction,  phrasing,  and  interpretation, 
illustrations  of  which  are  made  in  graded  song  materials  for  various  vocal 
combinations.  Special  attention  is  given  to  testing  and  classification  of 
voices,  balance  of  parts,  rehearsal  routine,  accompaniment  playing  and 
conducting.  This  course  includes  observation  and  participation  in  the 
College  High  School  Chorus. 

Prerequisite :   Music  202. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  302.     A  Cappella  Choir  and  Choral  Conducting 

This  course  deals  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  a  cappella  choir. 
It  includes  a  study  of  the  principles  of  group  tone  production,  phonetics  as 
related  to  singing,  tuning,  posture,  techniques  of  choral  conducting,  inter- 
pretation and  score  reading.  A  feature  of  this  course  is  the  study  of  a 
selected  list  of  choral  literature  suitable  for  use  in  school,  church  and  com- 
munity. Outstanding  students  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  conduct  the 
College  A  Cappella  Choir. 
Prerequisite:   Music  301. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Music  303.     Primary  Instrument,  Part  V 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  204. 

Credit:    1   semester-hour 

Music  304.     Primary  Instrument,  Part  VI 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  303. 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 

Music  305.     Instrumental  Technique 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  the  range,  tuning,  fingering,  transposition 
land  use  of  all  instruments  in  the  orchestra  and  band.  It  includes  practical 
{arranging  for  various  combinations  of  instruments  and  the  completion  of 
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a  full  score  for  band  or  orchestra.    Special  attention  is  given  to  the  playii 
and  transposition  of  parts  at  the  keyboard. 

This  course  includes  observation  in  the  College  Orchestra. 

Prerequisite:    Music  206. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  306.     High  School  Orchestras  and  Bands 

This  course  deals  with  the  organization  of  high  school  orchestras  am 
bands,  selection,  purchase  and  care  of  instruments,  evaluation  of  teaching^ 
materials,  techniques  of  class  instruction,  substitution  of  parts,  elementary 
conducting,  rehearsal  routine,  marching  band  and  twirling.  Students  will 
learn  a  repertory  of  music  suitable  for  use  in  high  school  orchestras  and, 
bands.  This  course  includes  observation  and  participation  in  the  College 
High  School  Orchestra. 

Prerequisites :   Music  205,  206.  i 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

The:  Fourth  Ykar 

In  the  fourth  year  the  courses  in  Form  and  Analysis,  Orchestra  Con- 
ducting and  Score  Reading,  and  The  Teaching  of  Music  in  Secondary 
Schools  complete  the  student's  required  music  work  and  prepare  him  for 
supervised  teaching  to  follow. 

Music  401.     The  Teaching  of  Music  in  the  Secondary  School 

This  course  deals  with  the  aims,  content  and  procedure  in  the  teaching 
of  music  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  It  includes  a  study  of  the 
adolescent  voice,  the  listening  lesson,  general  and  elective  music  courses, 
extra-curricular  music  activities,  and  special  programs.  Lesson  plans  and 
units  of  work  are  prepared  and  presented  for  criticism. 

Observation  and  participation  in  the  College  High  School  are  required. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Music  402.     Primary  Instrument,  Part  VII  and  Senior  Recital 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  304. 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 

Music  404.     Music  Form  and  Analysis 

This  course  provides  application  of  all  branches  of  music  theory,  history 
and  performance  in  the  analysis  of  vocal  and  instrumental  forms.     It  in- 
cludes a  study  of  two  and  three  part  song  forms,  the  chorale,  dance  suite,  ' 
rondo,  variation  and  sonata.    This  course  is  closely  related  to  the  student's  j 
work  in  applied  music. 

Prerequisite:   Music  202. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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g Music  405.     Orchestra  Conducting  and  Score  Reading 

This  course  aims  to  develop  skills  in  orchestra  conducting  and  score 
reading.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  particular  type  of  ear  training  needed 
in  conducting,  the  technique  of  the  baton,  score  reading  and  interpretation. 
A.  special  feature  of  this  course  is  the  presentation  of  a  large  number  of 
nusical  examples  taken  from  standard  repertory  which  contain  practically 
ill  technical  and  psychological  problems  which  face  the  conductor.  Prac- 
;ical  experience  in  conducting  is  given  with  the  use  of  recorded  music, 
Diano  and  the  College  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Prerequisite:    Music  305. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Music  406.     Modern  Music 

This  course  aims  to  interpret  modern  music  in  terms  of  the  social, 
jolitical  and  cultural  life  of  our  times.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  music 
)f  Debussy,  Richard  Strauss,  Schoenberg,  Stravinsky,  De  Falla,  Hinde- 
nith,  Bartok,  Shostakovich  and  others.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
•elation  of  modern  music  to  other  forms  of  modern  art  expression. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Vlusic  407.     The  Development  of  the  Opera 

This  course  deals  with  the  origin,  development  and  characteristics  of 
)pera  in  the  Italian,  French,  German  and  Russian  schools.  Class  analyses 
ire  made  of  representative  operas  of  these  schools.  The  content  of  this 
ourse  is  related  to  the  Saturday  afternoon  broadcasts  from  the  Metro- 
)olitan  Opera,  New  York  City.  Special  attention  is  given  to  building  an 
ar  repertory  of  operatic  music  heard  over  the  radio. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

VLusic  408.     Wagner  Music  Dramas 

This  course  deals  with  the  operas  and  music  dramas  of  Richard  Wagner, 
t  includes  a  study  of  Wagner's  artistic  ideals  and  their  application  to  his 
ompositions.  Special  attention  is  given  to  those  works  which  have  their 
ources  in  great  literature,  as  the  Ring  of  the  Nibelung,  Parsifal,  and 
Tristan  and  Isolde.  This  course  carries  field  work  at  the  Metropolitan 
L)pera,  New  York  City. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Ausic  409.     Counterpoint 

This  course  aims  to  provide  a  practical  treatment  of  counterpoint  for 
lusic  students.  It  includes  analysis  of  the  works  of  the  sixteenth  century 
masters  of  vocal  polyphony  with  enough  of  original  work  to  insure  a  grasp 

the  principles  involved.  Functional  aspects  are  stressed  in  the  writing 
f  inner  voice  parts,  descant,  round  and  canon. 

Prerequisite :    Music  202. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Music  410.     Composition 

This  course  aims  to  develop  the  creative  power  of  the  student  in  tl 
composition  of  small  vocal  and  instrumental  forms.     Special  attention 
given  to  the  functional  aspects  of  composition  in  word  setting,  writing  a' 
companiments,  and  improvisation.    Selected  compositions  will  be  performe 
in  concert  at  the  close  of  the  course. 

Prerequisite :  Music  202. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  411.    Beethoven 

This  course  deals  with  the  life  and  works  of  Beethoven  and  includes 
study  of  the  composer's  sonatas,  concertos,  art  songs,  opera  and  mas 
Illustrations  are  given  by  means  of  the  piano,  voice  and  recorded  musi 
Students  are  expected  to  acquire  an  ear  repertory  of  thematic  materi 
selected  from  the  works  studied. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  412.     Beethoven's  Master  Works 

This  course  makes  an  intensive  study  of  Beethoven's  symphonies  ar 
string  quartets.  Illustrations  are  given  by  means  of  the  piano  and  recorde 
music.  A  feature  of  this  course  is  directed  radio  listening  and  conce 
attendance.  Although  the  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  41 
Beethoven,  it  is  a  separate  unit  and  may  be  taken  without  the  precedir 
course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Music  413.     Masters  of  the  Symphony 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  student  with  an  understanding  an 
appreciation  of  the  classic  and  romantic  symphony  through  the  study  of  tb 
symphonies  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann  an 
Brahms.  The  content  of  this  course  is  related  to  the  weekly  broadcasts  O 
the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  New  York. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  414.     Modern  Symphonic  Forms 

This  includes  a  study  of  the  post-romantic  symphonies  of  Brucknei 
Mahler,  Dvorak,  Franck,  Tschaikowsky  and  Sibelius;  the  symphoni 
poems  of  Strauss,  Smetana,  and  Debussy,  and  the  orchestral  suites  c 
Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Ravel  and  Stravinsky.  Special  attention  is  given  t 
building  an  ear  repertory  of  symphonic  music  heard  over  the  radio. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

i 

Music  416.     Music  in  Modern  Society 

This  course  aims  to  interpret  the  nature,  function  and  forms  of  musi 
in  modern  society  in  terms  of  the  social,  political,  and  cultural  forces  vv'hicl 
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Ihave  shaped  it.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  music  of  the  church,  Catholic 
[land  Protestant,  royal  patrons  of  music,  nationalism  in  music,  music  and 
'politics,  music  and  propaganda,  music  and  industry,  and  music  and  enter- 
^iainment.  Because  of  the  social  interpretation  given  music,  this  course  is 
j)articularly  recommended  to  majors  in  the  social  studies. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  417.     Our  American  Music 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  American  folk  and  art  music  as  related 
:o  various  social,  economic,  political,  and  cultural  epochs  in  the  history  of 
Dur  country.  It  deals  with  the  European  backgrounds  and  native  sources 
hi  American  music,  the  growth  of  the  American  idiom  in  music,  and  its 
'ise  in  our  contemporary  musical  life.  A  special  feature  of  the  course  is 
^.he  making  and  producing  of  programs  of  American  music  suitable  for  use 
n  school  and  community. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Vlusic  418.     The  Music  of  Russia 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  Russian  music  from  the  Czarist  regime 

Ilown  to  the  modern  Soviet.     It  aims  to  interpret  Russian  music  in  terms 

f)f  the  social,  political,  and  cultural  forces  which  have  shaped  it,  and  includes 

tudy   of   the   music    of   Glinka,    Balakerif,    Borodin,    Cue,    Mussorgsky, 

imsky-Korsakoff,  Tschaikowsky,  Stravinsky,  and  Shostakovich.    Because 

)f   the   social    implications,   this   course   is   particularly   recommended   to 

tudents  of  the  social  studies. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


'i 


^usic  420.     The  Art  Song 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  the  art  song  and  includes  a  detailed 
tudy  of  the  art  songs  of  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Wolf 
nd  Strauss.    Special  attention  is  given  to  the  relation  of  music  and  poetry. 

A  feature  of  this  course  is  the  performance  of  art  songs  by  guests  of 
he  class  and  attendance  at  art  song  recitals  in  New  York  City. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

lusic  499.     Workshop  in  High  School  Music 

This  course  deals  with  special  phases  of  high  school  music.  It  is 
rganized  on  the  unit  plan  and  includes  music  for  boys,  folk  song  drama- 
izations,  integration  of  music  with  other  subjects,  music  appreciation, 
isual  aids,  small  vocal  and  instrumental  ensembles,  operettas,  pageants 
nd  festivals.  Students  are  given  opportunity  to  work  out  units  in  fields 
^f  special  interest. 

Prerequisite:    Music  401. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE 

Students  who  are  interested  in  preparing  themselves  to  teach  science  i 
high  school  should  consider  carefully  the  present-day  requirements  for  th: 
kind  of  work.  As  a  result  of  careful  investigations  we  have  extensive  ir 
formation  concerning  the  activities  of  science  teachers  in  secondary  school 
It  is  not  wise  for  a  student  to  take  work  in  one  science  only  since  ful 
time  teaching  positions  in  a  single  subject  are  seldom  open  to  a  first-yee 
teacher.  Most  beginners  teach  two  or  more  science  subjects  and  often 
non-science  subject  as  part  of  the  instructional  load.  It  is  therefore  recon 
mended  that  a  student  major  in  one  branch  of  science  and  minor  in  ai 
other. 

Since  it  is  found  by  careful  investigation  that  mathematics  appears  moi 
frequently  than  any  other  subject  in  the  combinations  of  subjects  taught  t 
science  teachers,  students  specializing  in  science  should  plan  to  include  <. 
many  mathematics  courses  as  possible  in  the  undergraduate  program. 

Science:  lOOA  or  B,  and  lOOC  are  required  of  all  students.  Thej 
three  courses  satisfy  the  State  requirement  of  six  semester-hours  in  scienc 
With  the  approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Department,  students  who  maj< 
and  minor  in  science  may  take  BioIvOGY  101,  102,  201,  202;  Chemistb 
101,  102,  and  either  202  and  203  or  405  and  406;  Physics  101,  102,  ar 
402;  Science  401  and  404. 

Students  who  major  in  another  department  and  minor  in  a  science  fie! 
should  secure  approval  of  the  minor  program  by  consultation  with  the  Hes 
of  the  Department. 

The  first  year  is  planned  to  give  the  student  an  insight  into  the  ro 
that  science  has  played  and  is  still  playing  in  the  drama  of  life.  Specializ; 
tion  begins  with  work  in  biology. 

Science  lOOA.     Survey  of  Physical  Science 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  45. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Science  lOOB.     Survey  of  Biology 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  45. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Biology  101  and  102.     General  Botany  (Morphology  and  Physiology 
flowering  and  Non-Plowering  Plants) 
The  aims  of  this  course  are :  ( 1 )  development  on  the  part  of  the  stude} 
of  a  proper  knowledge  of  and  attitude  toward  fundamental  scientific  fac 
and  methods,  and  (2)  presentation  of  a  body  of  facts  regarding  plants  ; 
organisms  which  may  help  the  student  to  understand  the  importance 
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plants  to  mankind,  so  that  he  may  capably  and  enthusiastically  instruct  and 
impress  others  concerning  these  facts. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours  each 

Thk  Second  Year 

The  science  work  in  this  year  is  planned  for  three  groups  of  students  : 
those  majoring  in  the  department,  those  minoring  in  the  department,  and 
those  who  both  major  and  minor  in  the  department.  Those  minoring  in 
the  department  are  advised  to  take  Biology  101  and  102,  or  Chemistry 
101  and  102,  or  Physics  101  and  102. 

BioivOGY  201  and  202.  General  Zoology  {Biology  of  Invertebrates  and 
Vertebrates) 
This  course  in  general  zoology  is  designed  to  give  students  a  broad 
understanding  of  the  important  facts  regarding  animal  life  that  should  be  of 
interest  to  them  and  to  those  whom  they  are  to  instruct.  Students  are 
taught  the  peculiarities  of  structure  and  physiology  of  different  animal  types, 
and  this  knowledge  is  employed  as  a  working  basis  for  deductions  made 
regarding  the  taxonomy,  the  economic  importance,  and  the  probable  course 
of  evolution  of  the  many  diverse  forms.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to 
the  problems  connected  with  man's  relations  to  his  environment. 

Credit :    4  semester-hours  each 

Chemistry  101  and  102.     General  College  Chemistry 

The  course  provides  opportunity  for  mastering  the  fundamentals  of 
chemistry,  for  understanding  the  numerous  and  far-reaching  effects  of  con- 
tributions of  chemistry  to  modern  living,  for  training  in  scientific  method, 
for  developing  facility  in  taking  and  utilizing  laboratory  notes,  and  for 
learning  to  use  standard  reference  books.  The  laboratory  contains  many 
experiments  of  value  for  demonstration  in  high  school  chemistry.  A  major 
portion  of  the  second  semester's  laboratory  work  is  qualitative  analysis. 
Accompanying  such  laboratory  assignments  are  supplementary  questions 
requiring  reading  of  library  reference  books  in  chemistry. 

Credit :    4  semester-hours  each 

The  Third  Year 

In  this  year  the  work  is  planned  for  four  groups  of  students.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  listed  above  are  students  electing  courses  in  science.  Students 
who  both  major  and  minor  in  science  take  three  science  courses  each 
semester.    All  others  may  take  but  one  course. 

Chemistry  201.    Analytical  Chemistry:    Qualitative  Analysis 

The  aims  of  this  course  are:  a  knowledge  of  the  preparation  of  solu- 
tions; the  separation  and  identification  of  the  metallic  and   non-metallic 
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ions ;  training  in  the  techniques  of  careful  note  taking  and  interpretation  of 
laboratory  manipulation  to  secure  information.  The  class  work  covers  a 
systematic  study  of  chemical  equilibrium  and  its  use  in  qualitative  analysis. 
The  laboratory  work  continues  the  work  started  in  general  chemistry  and 
involves  the  complete  analysis  of  several  general  unknowns. 
Prerequisites:    Che:mistry  101,  102. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  202.    Analytical  Chemistry:    Quantitative  Analysis 

The  purposes  of  the  course  are :  to  develop  and  apply  the  fundamental 
principles  of  solutions;  to  perfect  the  techniques  of  chemistry;  to  quantita- 
tively analyze  substances;  to  use  the  chemical  balance.  The  class  work 
covers  that  chemistry  which  is  needed  for  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
analysis.  The  laboratory  work  involves  gravimetric  analysis,  acidimetry 
and  oxidation-reduction  reactions. 

Prerequisites:    Chemistry  101,  102. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  203.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Applied  Quantitative  Analysis 
The  purposes  of  this  course  are:  to  develop  techniques  needed  to  use 
routine  methods  of  analysis  of  common  substances;  to  give  experience  in 
the  application  of  chemistry  to  soil  analysis,  blood  analysis,  food  analysis, 
and  household  preparations.  The  class  work  covers  the  electrochemical 
theory  of  oxidation-reduction,  the  modern  atomic  theory  and  its  applications 
to  understanding  analytical  procedure,  theory  of  colorimetry,  and  the 
measuring  of  hydrogen  ions. 

Prerequisites:    Chemistry  101,  102. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  101  and  102.     General  College  Physics 

A  study  of  mechanics  of  fluids  and  solids,  properties  of  matter,  and  heat 
energy  is  followed  in  the  second  semester  by  a  consideration  of  sound, 
theories  of  light,  and  electricity  and  magnetism.  The  course  consists  of 
demonstrations,  lectures,  discussions,  problem-solving,  and  laboratory  ex- 
periments. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours  each 

Physics  304.     Introduction  to  Photography 

This  is  a  beginning  course  in  photography  consisting  of  laboratory  work 
and  field  work  supplemented  by  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Some  of  the 
topics  covered  are :  the  construction  and  operation  of  cameras,  common 
films  and  papers,  fundamental  chemistry  of  photography,  development  and 
printing.    A  student  needs  at  least  one  camera. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 
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The  Fourth  Year 

All  students  majoring  in  the  department  are  required  to  take  Science 
401,  The  Teaching  of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools.  This  course,  together 
with  an  increased  amount  of  observation  and  participation  in  the  College 
High  School  and  with  courses  in  the  Integration  Department,  serves  as  a 
means  of  coordinating  the  entire  work  of  the  department  and  of  preparing 
the  student  for  the  work  in  supervised  teaching  he  is  to  do  in  the  succeeding 
semester.  The  staff  members  of  the  department  cooperate  with  the  Integra- 
tion Department  in  supervising  this  work. 

Science  401.     The  Teaching  of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools 

The  chief  purposes  of  this  course  are:  to  review  the  educational  ob- 
jectives of  science  in  public  schools ;  to  consider  a  program  of  instruction 
planned  for  all  grades  of  the  public  school  system;  to  study  the  chief  aids 
to  instruction  such  as  texts,  manuals,  workbooks,  tests,  and  materials  for 
the  enrichment  of  teaching;  to  make  a  critical  review  of  standards  of 
classroom  and  laboratory  instruction ;  to  observe  junior  high  school  classes 
at  work  in  science;  and  to  participate  in  classroom  activities  in  biology, 
chemistry,  and  physics  prior  to  student-teaching.  This  course  is  required 
of  all  science  majors. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 


Science  401D.     The  Teaching  of  Aviation  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  deals  with  texts,  bulletins,  demonstration  equipment,  tests, 
working  models,  visual  aids,  and  reference  works  needed  to  teach  aero- 
dynamics, aircraft  engines,  meteorology,  navigation,  and  aircraft  communi- 
cation in  high  schools. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Science  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Science 

When  a  student  has  completed  the  assignment  in  student-teaching  in  a 
public  high  school  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  has  accumulated  some 
experience  with  the  problems  of  high  school  science  instruction,  he  returns 
to  the  college  campus  for  an  intensive  study  of  a  limited  number  of  prob- 
lems in  a  single  field  of  science.  The  student  concentrates  his  attention 
on  general  science,  biology,  chemistry,  or  physics  for  this  period.  This 
course  is  mainly  a  study  of  the  published  investigations  dealing  with  cur- 
riculum construction,  evaluation  of  current  practices  in  junior  and  senior 
'high  school  courses,  and  the  psychology  of  learning  in  science. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Science  412.     Water  Analysis  and  Purification 

This  course  covers  the  phases  of  water  inspection,  analysis  and  purific; 
tion  of  value  in  safeguarding  public  and  private  water  supplies,  and  i 
securing  potable  water  from  questionable  sources.  The  work  consists  ( 
field  trips  to  water  purification  plants,  sewage  disposal  plants,  board  ( 
health  laboratories ;  lectures  and  laboratory  experiences  in  analysis  of  wat^ 
for  the  presence  of  harmful  materials ;  the  preparation,  testing,  and  use  ( 
chemicals  needed  in  treating  both  drinking  and  industrial  water. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 


ELECTIVES 

Biology  402.     Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Histology 

A  study  is  made  of  the  gross  structure  of  a  typical  mammal  and  of  tb 
structural  peculiarities  of  its  various  tissues.  This  course  prepares  tb 
student  for  the  study  of  human  physiology. 

Prerequisites  :   Biology  201  and  202. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Biology  405.     Recent  Advances  in  Biology 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  teacher  of  science  an  opportunity  t 
consider  the  real  meaning  and  the  importance  to  human  society  of  the  man 
startling  discoveries  in  the  field  of  biology  which  are  currently  reported  i 
the  leading  journals  and  the  daily  press. 

Prerequisite :    One  year  of  work  covering  the  fundamentals  of  biolog} 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Biology  406.    Animal  Histology 

This  course  includes  a  careful  study  of  histological  technique  as  illus 
trated  by  preparations  made  from  various  animal  tissues. 

Prerequisites :   Biology  201  and  202. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Biology  407.     Comparative  Embryology 

A  study  is  made  of  the  stages  in  development  and  factors  influencinj 
the  development  of  different  types,  particularly  the  vertebrates.  Student 
in  this  course  follow  carefully  the  development  of  the  chick  through  tb 
earlier  stages.  Serial  sections  of  entire  chick  embryos  in  different  stages  o 
development  are  prepared  by  individual  students  and  used  as  a  basis  fo) 
the  study  of  the  development  of  tissues  and  organs  of  the  animal.  Applica 
tions  of  these  details  of  vertebrate  development  to  the  development  of  th( 
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mammal  are  based  on  observations  made  through  the  dissection  of  pig 
embryos. 

Prerequisite :    Bioi^ogy  402,  Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Histology. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Biology  408.     Biological  Technique 

This  course  is  designed  to  furnish  the  prospective  teacher  of  biology 
with  the  technical  details  necessary  to  enable  him  as  a  secondary  school 
teacher  to  handle  successfully  biological  materials  and  experiments  and 
demonstrations  in  which  these  materials  are  employed.  Students  are  trained 
in  methods  of  collecting  and  preserving  plants  and  animals  for  use  in  the 
laboratory  and  classroom.  Study  is  made  of  the  proper  methods  of  pre- 
paring illustrative  materials  with  special  emphasis  laid  upon  the  purpose  of 
these  materials. 

Prerequisites:   Biology  101,  102,  Botany  and  201  and  202,  Zoology. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Biology  409.     Human  Physiology 

A  study  is  made  of  normal  and  abnormal  physiology  based  on  previous 
study  of  mammalian  anatomy.  In  addition  to  an  analysis  of  the  part  played 
by  organs  and  tissues  in  carrying  out  the  essential  functions  of  the  body, 
special  attention  is  given  to  problems  of  hygiene  and  sanitation.  Applica- 
tions of  the  above  problems  are  made  in  reference  to  children  of  school 
age,  and  the  physical  condition  of  individual  pupils  is  correlated  with  their 
behavior  in  the  classroom. 

Prerequisites:    A  course  in  Comparative  Anatomy  or  Biology  402. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Biology  410.     Comparative  Anatomy  oj  the  Vertebrates 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  probable  course  of  evolution  of 

the  vertebrate  type  with  partial  reference  to  the  history  of  the  human  body. 
Prerequisites :    Biology  201  and  202. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  405.     Organic  Chemistry. 

The  course  covers  the  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds  and  gives  in- 
creased facility  and  experience  in  manipulating  complicated  chemical  ap- 
paratus. It  treats  of  the  role  of  chemistry  in  life  processes,  includin^^-  the 
synthesis  and  adaptation  of  carbon  compounds  in  industry,  in  medicine, 
and  in  daily  living.  The  first  semester's  work  covers  the  chemistry  of 
simple  chain  compounds  and  includes  fats  and  carbohydrates. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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Chemistry  406.     Organic  Chemistry 

The  work  of  this  semester  covers  the  chemistry  of  multiple  functional 
chain  compounds,  the  ring  compounds,  proteins,  vitamins,  hormones  and 
the  application  of  these  compounds  in  industry,  in  foods,  and  in  medicine. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  407.     Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis 

This  course  will  be  adapted  to  the  needs  and  preparation  of  students. 
The  work  will  be  mainly  instrument  analysis  applied  to  control  work  in 
industry,  agriculture,  and  biochemistry. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  402.    Advanced  Electricity 

The  most  important  aims  and  purposes  of  the  course  are  as  follows  :  ( 1 ) 
to  provide  a  substantial  background  of  training  in  the  fundamental  laws  and 
principles  governing  the  generation  and  uses  of  electricity;  (2)  to  develop 
skill  in  manipulating  laboratory  and  demonstration  apparatus;  and  (3)  to 
offer  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  originality  in  devising  methods  for  the 
interpretation  of  experimental  data. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  reference  readings, 
written  and  oral  reports,  laboratory  experiments  with  modern  electrical 
instruments,  and  construction  of  simple  electrical  devices.  Some  of  the 
topics  studied  are:  modern  concepts  of  the  electronic  structure  of  matter, 
electric  forces,  magnetic  fields,  potential,  resistance,  impedance,  capacitance, 
and  characteristics  of  thermionic  vacuum  tubes. 

Prerequisites :    Physics  101  and  102. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  405.     Light  and  Optical  Instruments 

Topics  included  for  study  in  the  classroom  and  laboratory  are:  the 
propagation  of  light ;  emission  and  absorption  of  radiant  energy ;  reflection, 
refraction,  polarization;  spectrum  analysis;  photometric  measurements; 
photoelectric  cells;  measurement  of  high  temperatures;  characteristics  of 
illumination,  modern  illuminants;  and  industrial  and  domestic  uses  of 
light. 

Prerequisites:  General  College  Physics  and  a  course  in  electrical 
measurements. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  406.     Astronomy 

The  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science  of  astronomy.  Such  topics  as  the  following  are  considered :  motions 
of  the  earth ;  time ;  the  moon ;  law  of  gravitation ;  the  planets,  comets,  and 
meteors;  the  sun;  evolution  of  the  solar  system;  the  constellations;  dis- 
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tances  and  motions  of  the  stars ;  spectrum  analysis ;  and  telescopic  observa- 
tions. 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Physics  407.    Aviation 

This  course  treats  types  of  airplanes,  structures,  motions  of  a  plane, 
stability,  lift,  drag,  principles  of  flying,  engines,  speed,  power,  physics  of 
flight,  and  airplane  performance.  At  least  eight  hours  of  flight  instruction 
should  precede  or  parallel  this  course. 

Prerequisites:  General  College  Physics  and  adequate  college  training 
in  mathematics. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  408.  Aerotmutics ;  Flight  Instruction 

This  course  treats  navigation,  meteorology,  air  traffic  rules,  and  pilot 
certification.  Not  less  than  thirty  hours  of  solo  flying  must  precede  or 
accompany  this  course.  Credit  is  granted  when  the  student  receives  a 
private  pilot's  certificate  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  The  student 
pays  for  the  flying  instruction. 

Prerequisite:  A  first  course  in  pre-flight  aeronautics  and  flying  ex- 
perience. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  409.     Introduction  to  Radio  Communication 

This  course  deals  with  direct  and  alternating  current  circuits ;  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  detectors ;  characteristics  of  audio  and  radio  frequency 
amplifiers ;  vacuum  tubes ;  and  two-way  communication  in  aviation. 

Prerequisite :    General  College  Physics. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  410.     Physical  Principles  in  Automotive  Transportation 

This  course  deals  with  the  following  topics :  engine  theory  and  design, 
cooling  system,  ignition,  fuel  system,  motors  and  generators,  wiring  and 
lighting,  storage  battery,  and  transmission. 

Prerequisites:    General    College    Physics   and   a   course   in   electrical 
measurements. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Students  who  wish  to  be  recommended  by  the  department  to  teach 
aviation  should  complete  the  following  courses: 

Physics  407.     Aviation 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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Physics  408.     Aeronautics;  Flight  Instruction 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Mathematics  430.     Mathematics  of  Navigation  and  Geography 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Physics  409.     Introduction  to  Radio  Communication 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Geography  417.     Meteorology  with  Applications  to  Aviation 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Science  401  D.     The  Teaching  of  Aviation  in  Secondary  Schools 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Man  in  his  great  upward  struggle  from  a  primitive  to  an  advanced  way 
of  life  has  mastered  many  of  the  material  obstacles  which  have  stood  in  his 
way.  But  one  challenge  he  has  not  successfully  met.  That  challenge  lies 
in  the  improvement  of  human  relationships.  In  this  social  enterprise  are 
'some  of  the  most  vital  and  unsolved  problems  confronting  him  today, 
[Toward  their  solution  the  teaching  of  the  social  studies  courses  is  directed. 
JThe  subject-matter  of  all  courses,  though  classified  as  history,  political 
science,  economics,  sociology,  and  international  relations,  is  selected  and 
; organized  toward  that  common  objective.  To  train  college  students  to 
'become  contributors  to  the  advancement  of  human  relationships  in  their 
daily  social  life,  and  thus  become  well-adjusted  teachers  and  citizens,  is 
the  department's  chief  goal. 

The  College  High  School  offers  opportunities  for  the  observation  of 
social  studies  teaching  in  all  the  grades  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  school. 
Instructors  from  the  college  department  teach  also,  in  the  College  High 
School,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  selection  of  subject-matter  and  the 
direction  of  learning  in  accord  with  professional  principles  that  they 
advocate.  All  social  studies  majors  from  the  freshmen  to  the  senior  year 
observe  as  classes  and  special  groups  this  demonstration  high  school  teach- 
ing. The  program  of  the  senior  methods  class  is  so  arranged  in  double 
periods  that  the  entire  group  may  observe  regularly  in  the  high  school 
and  then  use  the  next  class  period  in  the  College  to  discuss  and  criticize 
the  work  just  seen.  Students  are  frequently  given  the  opportunity  to  help 
plan  and  evaluate  the  lessons.  This  observation  and  participation  provides 
a  series  of  professional  experiences  that  leads  naturally  to  supervised  teach- 
ing in  a  public  high  school. 

All  students  are  required  to  take  Social  Studies  lOOA,  lOOB,  200A, 
200B,  and  200C. 

Students  majoring  in  the  department  take  courses  numbered  101,  102, 
201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402B,  407,  and  one  of  the  400  courses  offered 
during  the  six  weeks  following  the  period  of  supervised  teaching. 

The  First  Year 

The  first  year's  work  in  college  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  from 
the  point  of  view  of  orientation.  It  should  be  stimulating  in  method  and 
rich  in  content.  The  student  should  get  a  wide  vision  of  the  purposes  of 
human  life  and  conduct  in  order  that  he  may  be  helped  to  find  his  own 
place  in  the  social  order.  He  is  to  be  a  teacher,  a  public  servant,  "a  bearer 
of  culture." 

Therefore,  a  course  in  Civilisation  and  Citizenship  is  required  of  every 
first  year  student  regardless  of  major.     The  student  is  first  introduced  to 
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the  many  problems  of  our  complex  modern  life  through  a  study  of  th 
literature  of  the  present  day.  This  provides  a  natural  transition  from  hi 
work  in  high  school  in  the  related  fields  of  Problems  of  American  Democi 
racy  and  the  more  recent  aspects  of  American  history.  Having  set  hi 
objectives  in  the  first  weeks  of  this  course,  the  student  then  turns  to  th 
past,  makes  a  survey  of  the  great  cultural  civilizations  to  see  what  histor 
has  to  offer  for  a  better  understanding  of  these  problems.  As  knowledg 
is  not  limited  to  any  single  field,  he  turns  to  other  specialized  fields 
study  such  as  science,  literature,  education,  and  the  arts,  in  order  to  ge 
their  viewpoints  and  contributions. 

Social  Studies  lOOA  and  lOOB.     Civilisation  and  Citizenship 
For  a  description  of  these  courses,  see  pages  42  and  43. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours  each 

Social  Studies  101.     European  History:    1492-1815 

The  Protestant  Reformation,  the  spread  of  the  Renaissance  throug 
northern  Europe,  the  first  great  oversea  discoveries,  the  struggle  fo 
colonial  empire,  the  constitutional  struggle  of  seventeenth  century  England 
the  rise  of  the  benevolent  despotisms  on  the  continent,  the  upheaval  ii 
France,  and  the  era  of  Napoleon  with  the  inauguration  of  the  spirit  o 
nationalism  are  the  topics  studied. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  102.     European  History:    1815  to  Present 

The  industrialization  of  Europe,  the  spread  of  democracy,  the  nationa 
movements  in  Italy  and  Germany,  the  growth  of  imperialism,  militarism 
and  the  intense  political  rivalries  are  studied  as  a  background  for  the  con- 
sideration of  present-day  political,  social,  and  international  problems. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 


The  Second  Year 

Building  upon  the  foundations  laid  down  in  his  first  year's  work  the 
student  advances  to  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  our  economic,  political 
and  social  structure. 

Social  Studies  200A.     Contemporary  Economic  Lije 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  43. 

Social  Studies  200B.     Contemporary  Political  Life 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  43. 
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Social  Studies  200C.     Contemporary  Social  Life 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  43. 

Total  credit :   6  semester-hours  for  200A,  B,  and  C 

"iSociAL  Studies  201.     American  History  to  1860 

Emphasis  is  given  to  the  development  of  cultural  differences  among  the 
English  colonists,  the  causes  of  colonial  hostility  to  the  mother  country, 

"[and  the  American  Revolution.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  United  States  Constitution  and  to  the  founding  of  the 
nation.  The  expansion  of  the  nation  territorially,  the  progress  of  the 
industrialization  of  the  North,  the  rise  of  the  new  West,  the  new  democ- 
racy, and  the  great  struggle  over  slavery  bring  the  story  to  the  Civil  War. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  202.  American  History:  1860  to  the  Present 
I  The  Civil  War,  the  economic  growth  of  the  United  States  following 
Reconstruction,  the  difficult  political  and  social  problems  growing  out  of 
this  change,  the  increasing  interest  of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs, 
and  the  World  War  lead  naturally  to  a  consideration  of  present-day 
1^ problems.    Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  period  since  the  first  World  War. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 


The  Third  Year 

In  this  year  the  student  comes  into  his  electives,  both  in  his  own  field 
of  the  social  studies  and  in  the  fields  of  his  chosen  minors.  Courses  are 
offered  in  sociology,  political  science,  economics,  history,  and  field  studies. 
All  of  these  courses  are  rich  with  materials  for  his  teaching  in  the  contem- 
porary fields  of  history,  and  especially  in  the  Problems  of  American  Democ- 
racy, a  course  offered  in  some  form  in  nearly  all  the  high  schools  in  New 
Jersey.  The  courses  for  students  majoring  in  the  social  studies  are  301 
and  302. 

Social  Studies  301.     Economics 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  student  with  a  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  development  and  function  of  American  economic  institutions,  the  mal- 
adjustments that  are  apparent,  and  the  changes  that  are  in  progress.  The 
topics  considered  are :  the  corporation,  banks,  capital,  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural production,  problems  of  consumption,  monopoly,  foreign  exchange, 
market  price,  and  the  distribution  of  wealth. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  302.    Field  Studies  in  Urban  Lije 

This  is  a  field  studies  course  in  which  the  New  York  MetropoHtan  Are; 
is  used  as  the  laboratory,  and  the  social,  economic  and  political  activitie 
of  the  people  of  the  area  constitute  the  subject-matter.  The  course  is  de 
signed  to  furnish  first-hand  experiences  complementary  to  all  other  socia 
studies  courses,  to  reveal  new  horizons,  and  to  train  the  student  in  fiek 
work  techniques.  Studies  are  made  of  levels  of  living,  minority  groups 
governmental  services,  economic  institutions,  and  of  the  historical  anc 
geographic  background  of  the  region.  There  are  eight  field  trips.  Tc 
supplement  the  trips  classroom  discussions,  lectures,  moving  pictures,  anc 
other  multi-sensory  aids  are  used. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 


The  Fourth  Year 

In  the  senior  year  the  outstanding  course  is  lite  Teaching  of  the  Social 
Studies  in  the  Secondary  Schools.  This  course  is  tied  directly  with 
observation  and  participation  in  the  College  High  School.  The  student 
brings  to  bear  in  this  field  of  work  the  principles  he  has  learned  in  his 
education  courses,  and  the  subject-matter  he  has  obtained  from  his  courses 
in  the  Social  Studies. 

During  the  second  semester  comes  the  real  testing  period  of  all  his 
training.  He  goes  out  to  do  his  supervised  teaching  for  a  period  of  ten 
weeks  in  a  public  school  system.  During  this  period  he  has  frequent  visits 
from  instructors  in  both  Integration  and  Social  Studies  Departments.  The 
nature  of  this  training  is  described  in  detail  on  page  50. 

Social  Studies  401.  The  Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Second- 
ary Schools 
The  course  aims  to  present  recent  tendencies  in  educational  method  in 
teaching  the  social  studies.  A  program  is  presented  containing  the  fusion 
organization  in  socialized  recitation,  the  teaching  of  current  events,  pro- 
jects in  citizenship,  and  the  use  of  the  project-problem  as  a  method  of 
teaching  history  and  civics.  A  laboratory  containing  texts  and  workbooks 
in  the  social  studies  field  is  available  to  the  students  of  this  course. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  402A  and  402  B.  American  and  Comparative  Govern- 
ment 
The  basic  facts  and  principles  necessary  for  the  teaching  of  civics,  his- 
tory, and  the  political  aspects  of  Problems  of  American  Democracy  are 
studied.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  American  national  government,  in- 
cluding the  obligations  and  rights  of  citizens,  the  suffrage,  political  parties. 
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the  changing  nature  of  the  Federal  system,  and  the  executive,  administra- 
^  tive,  legislative,  and  judicial  systems.    The  second  part  deals  with  similar 
'^i  political  phenomena  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia. 
'f^J  Credit:    2  semester-hours  each 

ia| 

^  Social  Studies  404.     The  Philosophy  of  History 

H        It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  investigate  the  relation  of  history  to 

,T  the  other  social  studies  and  also  the  major  attempts  to  find  the  meaning  of 

^  history.    A  brief  survey  will  be  made  of  the  leading  philosophies  of  history. 
Credit:    2  semester-hours 

vSociAL  Studies  407.  New  Jersey  State  and  Local  Government 
■  A  study  is  made  of  the  State  Constitution;  New  Jersey's  place  in  the 
f  Federal  system ;  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens ;  suffrage ;  political  parties ; 
I  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  administrative  systems ;  the  courts,  the 
I  law  enforcement  and  correctional  systems ;  revenues  and  expenditures ;  pub- 
7  lie  health,  educational,  highway,  and  other  services;  county  and  municipal 
'  government;  and  other  local  political  units. 
'  Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  412.     International  Government 

The  attempts  of  the  international  community  of  States  to  express  itself 
in  a  formal  world  organization  are  the  subject  of  this  course.  The  agencies 
[  which  have  been  established  to  deal  with  international  legislative,  executive, 
administrative,  and  judicial  problems  are  studied.  Specifically,  among  the 
topics  discussed  are  the  national  State  system,  sovereignty,  equality,  inter- 
vention, international  law,  diplomatic  services  and  procedures,  international 
conferences  and  unions,  sanctions,  treaties,  arbitration,  international  courts 
of  justice,  armaments  and  war,  League  of  Nations,  International  Labor 
Organization,  regional  agreements,  the  United  Nations. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  413.     Economic  History  of  the  United  States 

The  great  trends  and  movements  in  agriculture,  finance,  commerce, 
manufacturing,  transportation,  and  industrial  relations  are  traced  from  their 
beginnings  in  the  colonial  period  to  their  contemporary  expressions  in  the 
present  crisis.  This  course  supplements,  but  it  does  not  duplicate,  courses 
in  the  political  history  of  the  United  States  or  courses  in  economic  prin- 
ciples and  problems. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  414.    Modern  England 

This  course  deals  both  with  the  historical  periods  as  such  and  with  the 
influences  of  the  political,  economic,  and  social  forces  in  the  English  litera- 
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ture  of  the  century.  The  Napoleonic  era,  political  reform,  factor)-  reforr 
the  humanitarian  movement,  the  Irish  question,  the  ministries  of  Gladstor 
and  Disraeli,  and  the  interpretation  of  politics  and  literature  are  con5idere( 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  415.     Latin- American  Relations  oj  the  United  States 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  information  necessary  to  a  clear  unde: 
standing  and  accurate  appreciation  of  the  political,  economic,  and  soci: 
relations  that  have  developed  between  us  and  our  Latin-.\merican  neic 
bors.     To  achieve  this  end,  it  considers  the  geograpliical  conditions,  : 
historical  events,  and  the  ci^^c  circumstances  that  have  motivated  an 
directed  the  gro^^'th  of  these  relations  and  that  will  determine  our  Lati 
^\merican  policy  in  the  future. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


i 


Social  Studies  417.     American  Archaeology 

This  course  shows  that  the  New  World  of  the  early  discoverers  was  ii 

realt}'  far  from  new.  The  course  discusses  tlie  prehistoric  pueblo  dweller 
and  early  mound  builders.  The  truly  remarkable  civiHzations  of  the  Mayai 
and  the  Incas  are  examined  and  compared  with  that  of  the  Aztecs.  Xortl- 
American  tribes  of  Indians  are  also  studied  in  order  to  evaluate  theii 
significant  cultures. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  419.     American  Political  Biography 

This  is  the  study  of  the  life  and  influence  of  the  leading  figures  ir 
.\merican  political  and  social  histor}-.    It  is  the  aim  here  to  show  the  rela 
tion  of  each  of  these  characters  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  to  point 
out  how  he  influenced  the  trend  of  .-Vmerican  life.    The  study  includes  such 
leaders  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Webster,  Lincoln,  Clevelan 
Roosevelt,  and  Wilson. 


Social  Studies  420A  and  420B.     The  European  Outlook 

This  course  is  designed  to  explain  the  conditions  and  events  which  ha- 
led to  World  War  II.  The  first  part  presents  each  of  Europe's  nations  in 
the  light  of  its  traditional  influences.  In  the  second  part  the  Russ: 
Revolution  of  1917,  the  rise  of  Fascism  and  Nazism,  the  Spanish  Civil 
War,  the  collapse  of  France,  the  Balkan  turmoil,  the  ^Munich  Pact,  World 
War  II,  and  prospects  of  a  democratic  reorganization  of  Europe  are 
analyzed  from  the  cultural,  economic,  and  political  point  of  view.  The  his- 
torical perspective  of  the  forces  contending  for  supremacy  in  Europe  today 
is  emphasized  throughout. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours  each 
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Social  Studies  421.     Oriental  Civilization 

This  course  presents  the  important  contributions  to  civiHzation  and 
social  progress  made  in  antiquity  in  three  great  centers  of  the  Near  East — 
Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  Crete.  Discussion  of  the  Oriental  culture  pattern 
is  amplified  by  visual  aids.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  results  of  modern 
archeological  research  in  completing  the  picture  of  early  life  in  the  Near 
East. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  422.     Greek  Civilization 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  development  of  Greek  Civiliza- 
tion from  the  earliest  period  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era.  The 
units  of  emphasis  are :  The  Migrations ;  Life  in  the  Dark  Ages ;  The  Fifth 
Century  Climax;  Alexander's  Era;  and  the  civilization  of  the  great 
Hellenistic  centers,  Alexandria  and  Pergamum.  Consideration  is  also  given 
to  the  Greek  experiment  in  Federal  government,  the  Achaean  League. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  423.     Roman  Civilization 

This  course  traces  the  social  changes  in  Rome  from  the  earliest  times  to 
]  the  end  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  earliest 
features  of  Roman  civilization  and  to  the  changes — political,  social,  and 
economic — resulting  from  Etruscan,  Carthaginian,  and  Greek  influences. 
The  rise  and  fall  of  the  empire  are  discussed  with  relation  to  their  import- 
ance in  medieval  civilization. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  424.     Medieval  Civilization 

This  course  aims  to  trace  the  history  and  civilization  of  the  different 
races  which  wandered  about  and  finally  settled  in  Europe  during  the  Medi- 
eval period.  The  course  presents  a  careful  account  of  the  importance  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  medieval  civilization ;  the  beginnings  of  modern  nations ; 
the  effects  of  Arabic  learning  and  scholarship;  and  social  awakening  due 
to  the  Crusades  and  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  426A  and  426B.     Medieval  History  to  1498 

In  the  first  part  a  study  is  made  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the 
political  breakdown  of  the  imperial  principle,  such  as  the  growth  of 
Christianity,  barbarization  of  the  West,  and  the  expansion  of  Islam.  In- 
creasing centralization  in  France  under  the  Capetians  is  contrasted  with 
the  rapid  decentralization  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  growth  of 
Feudalism  and  the  Crusades  is  emphasized.     The  second  part  is  devoted 
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to  the  developments  in  Western  Europe  after  1200,  stressing  political  move 
ments,  medieval  commerce,  guilds,  growth  of  towns,  and  cultural  changes 

Credit:    2  semester-hours  each 

SociAi.  Studie:s  427A  and  427B.     Ancient  History  to  378  A.  D. 

The  first  part  of  this  course  covers  the  Oriental  period  and  the  GreelJ 
through  the  Periclean  Age.  Detailed  study  is  given  the  Egyptian,  Baby  i 
Ionian  and  Hittite  cultures,  and  Athenian  democracy  and  imperialism.  Th(l  iri 
second  part  covers  the  Hellenistic  period  from  the  rise  of  Philip  o 
Macedon,  stressing  attempts  at  federalism.  It  also  covers  all  periods  o 
Roman  history,  placing  special  emphasis  on  republican  forms  and  imperia 
experiments  in  governmental  organization  and  control. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours  each 

SociAi,  Studies  428.     Racial  Contributions  to  American  Life 

This  course  deals  with  the  basic  problems  of  quantity,  quality,  and  dis 
tribution  of  population  and  emphasizes  the  adjustments  and  maladjustment: 
which  result  from  the  interrelations  of  Negroes,  Asiatics,  and  various  type: 
of  Europeans  in  the  United  States. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


iti 


vSociAL  Studies  429.     Present-Day  Social  Problems 

Beginning  with  a  survey  of  levels  of  living  in  the  United  States  anc 
their  relation  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  income,  this  course  proceed; 
with  a  study  of  poverty  and  crime,  their  sources,  treatment,  and  prevention 
Among  the  topics  discussed  are :  housing,  wages,  unemployment,  physica 
illness,  accidents,  old  age,  physical  and  mental  defectiveness,  the  nature  anc 
extent  of  crime,  police  and  prison  systems,  the  criminal  courts  and  methodij 
of  punishment  and  reformation. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


SociAiv  Studies  431.  Inter- American  Affairs  in  the  Secondary  Schoo 
Program 
This  course  is  intended  to  reveal  the  attention  to  be  given  to  Pan- 
American  affairs  in  the  organization  and  teaching  of  our  junior  and  senioijf, 
high  school  courses  of  study.  It  presents  the  bibliography  and  source 
materials  available  to  the  teachers  who  may  be  asked  to  handle  the  growing 
demand  for  instruction  regarding  the  Americas. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

SociAiy  Studies  433.     American  Political  Thought 

This  course  deals  with  contemporary  trends  and  theories  as  they  havelflij 
emerged  from  social  and  economic  conditions  and  as  they  are  founded  uponj  Id 
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the  bases  laid  down  by  such  men  as   Hamilton,   Madison,   Washington, 
Jefferson,  Marshall,  Calhoun,  Webster,  Lincoln,  and  Wilson. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

SociAiy  Studies  434.     Contemporary  World  Affairs 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  leading  diplomatic,  economic, 
political,  and  military  issues  before  the  world  today.  The  backgrounds 
from  which  these  international  affairs  have  evolved  are  reviewed.  A  study 
is  made  of  the  significance  of  these  issues  in  the  development  of  a  program 
br  international  cooperation  and  peaceful  living  among  the  peoples  of  the 
World. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  435 A  and  435B.  The  Americas:  A  Contemporary 
Political,  Economic,  and  Cultural  Survey 
The  first  part  of  this  course  deals  with  the  functions  and  purposes  of 
he  Inter-American  movement  and  its  possibilities  in  the  economic,  cultural, 
md  diplomatic  fields.  The  second  part  stresses  what  is  being  done  to 
jtrengthen  W^estern  Hemisphere  solidarity  and  establish  the  democratic 
A^ay  of  life  throughout  the  Americas. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours  each 

50CIAL  Studies  436.     Modern  Men  of  Ancient  Times 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  biographical  sketches  of  some  of  the 
^reat  leaders  of  past  ages.  Special  attention  is  given  to  their  influence  on 
he  thought  of  their  own  times  and  their  contribution  to  the  culture  of  the 
^resent  day.  The  course  is  specially  recommended  to  students  who  wish 
o  know  these  leaders  as  real  persons  and  not  as  lay  figures  in  ancient 
\istory. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

)OciAi,  Studies  437.  The  Political  Party  System  in  the  United  States 
Among  the  topics  discussed  are :  party  organization,  the  political  boss, 
he  political  machine,  party  finances,  the  process  of  voting,  election  laws, 
rimaries,  conventions,  platforms,  presidential  elections,  majority  rule,  the 
evelopment  of  the  party  system,  sectional  politics,  the  farm  vote,  the  labor 
ote,  and  the  future  of  party  government  in  the  United  States. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

ociAL  Studies  438.     The  Literature  of  American  History 

A  brief  description  of  the  material  available  for  the  study  of  American 
istory  is  followed  by  class  practice  in  finding  and  using  the  primary 
Durces  of  some  of  the  facts  commonly  taught  in  schools.  Representative 
.merican  historians,  their  training  for  historical  study,  the  sources  they 
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used,  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  they  used  their  sources,  their  point 
of  view,  their  plan  of  organization,  and  their  present  importance  are 
discussed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

SociAi.  Studies  439.     The  Family  and  Its  Problems 

This  course  gives  a  history  of  the  family,  our  American  family  patterns. 
the  effects  of  social  change,  marital  patterns  of  interaction,  social  roles, 
sources  of  conflicts  and  frustration,  divorce  and  desertion,  special  problems 
in  family  life,  economics  of  children  and  the  home,  social  legislation  per- 
taining to  family  problems,  marital  adjustments,  personality  change  after j 
marriage,  parent-child  relationships,  and  personality  reorientation. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


SociAi,  Studies  440A  and  440B.  The  Development  of  Central  and 
South  America:  as  Colonies  and  Nations 
The  first  part  of  this  course  surveys  the  period  of  exploration  and  settle- 
ment in  the  colonies  of  South  and  Central  America.  It  traces  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  that  led  to  their  independence  and  national  development 
as  Latin-American  countries.  The  second  part  studies  the  experiences  of 
the  various  Latin-American  nations  under  different  forms  of  government, 
ranging  from  absolute  dictatorships  to  "popular  front"  administrations.  It 
explains  the  economic  and  social  standards  of  living  accepted  b}'-  the  South 
and  Central  American  people,  and  recognizes  the  contributions  they  have 
made  to  the  growth  of  Pan- Americanism  during  the  last  century. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours  each 

SociAi.  Studies  44L    Economic  History  of  Europe 

The  study  of  Europe  from  an  economic  point  of  view  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  the  light  of  present  European  problems  and  their  relation  to 
world-wide  conditions.  This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  economic  life  and 
development  of  Europe  from  the  emergence  of  the  ancient  civilizations  to 
the  beginning  of  the  modern  economic  world.  It  gives  special  attention  to 
economic  causes  that  underlie  the  dislocation  and  perplexities  of  the  last 
century. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

SoaAi.  Studies  442.     The  Par  East 

A  study  is  made  of  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  situation  of  the 
Far  East,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  historical  background  of  China 
and  Japan,  and  on  our  relations  with  the  Philippines.  Oriental  folkways, 
religion,  education,  population  shifts,  and  strategic  questions  are  discussed. 
This  course  will  provide  an  approach  to  the  problems  the  United  States 
must  face  in  the  Far  East. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  443.     Youth  and  the  Community 

This  course  is  a  sociological  study  of  youth  in  its  many  relations  to  the 
:ommunity.  Special  attention  is  given  to  problems  which  arise  in  the  rela- 
ionship  of  youth  and  the  community;  e.g.,  juvenile  delinquency,  conditions 
:ontributing  to  maladjustment,  poorly  adjusted  children,  and  educational 
md  social  agencies  active  in  solving  youth  behavior.  Through  the  study 
)f  concrete  cases,  social  treatment  and  community  research  is  demonstrated. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  444.     The  Social  Bases  of  Human  Relations 

This  course  emphasizes  the  social  bases  of  human  nature  and  personality. 
Primary  and  secondary  groups,  folkways,  mores,  and  institutions  are  con- 
iidered.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  ecological  and  community  difTer- 
jntials  in  reference  to  poverty,  unemployment,  criminality,  incidence  of 
iisease,  and  mental  derangement.  Personal  disorganization  is  studied  as  a 
)rocess  and  social  forces  leading  to  community  maladjustment  and  social 
)reakdown  are  reviewed. 
1  Credit:    2  semester-hours 


50CIAL  Studies  446.     Current  Problems  in  Economics  and  Government 

This  course  is  designed  to  analyze  the  relationship  of  economics  to 
government.  The  causes  and  results  of  governmental  activity  are  discussed 
n  the  light  of  their  economic  significance  and  their  bearing  on  public 
velfare. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

SOCIAL  Studies  447.     Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  show  how  we  have  become  gradually 
:onscious  of  our  world  interests  and  responsibilities,  and  the  important  role 
ve  have  come  to  play  in  international  politics.  The  growing  concept  of 
vorld  democracy,  as  opposed  to  commercial  and  military  imperialism,  is 
tressed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


50CIAL  Studies  450A  and  450B.  Applied  Economics:  Problems  and 
Policies 
The  first  part  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  economic 
)rinciples  in  the  operation  and  guidance  of  our  everyday  economic  life.  In 
he  second  part,  special  attention  is  given  to  an  understanding  of  our 
•roader  economic  problems  and  the  public  policy  relating  to  them. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours  each 
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Social  Studies  451.     The  Middle  East 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  Indian  and  jMoslem  civilizations.  It  sho^ 
that  economic  and  pohtical  changes  alone  do  not  suffice  to  adjust  the  peopl , 
of  the  Middle  East  to  twentieth  century  civilization,  and  that  many  cultur 
traditions  must  vanish  while  some  forgotten  features  of  the  past  are  to 
revived.  Post-war  planning  for  the  region  from  the  Near  East  throu| 
Persia,  India,  Burma,  Thailand,  and  Malaya  to  the  Xetherland  East  Indi- 
is  discussed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  453.     The  Development  of  Canada  and  Mexico 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  historical  background,  ge< 
graphical  environment,  governmental  organization,  economic  behavior,  ar 
social  conditions  of  the  near  neighbors  of  the  United  States.  Its  profession 
objective  is  to  provide  the  understanding  and  appreciation  necessary 
the  student  and  teacher  who  may  follow  and  interpret  the  growth,  intern 
and  external,  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Republic  of  ]\Iexico. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  454.     Post-War  Economic  Reconstruction 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  information  necessary  to  aj 
preciate  the  impact  of  reconstruction  following  the  war  upon  existin 
economic  institutions.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  Congressional  plans  fc 
reconversion,  the  post-war  public  debt  and  related  fiscal  policies ;  the  pc 
litical  economy  of  regional  economic  regulations,  cartels,  and  foreign  inves- 
ments. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  455.     Social  Legislation 

This  course  analyzes  the  social,  economic,  and  political  adjustment 
which  have  come  about  in  our  society  due  to  technological  progress.  Th 
content  covers  such  subjects  as  public  policy  relative  to  immigration ;  th 
problems  of  national  income  and  its  distribution;  labor  legislation;  pubU 
policy  to  aid  and  protect  the  consumer;  and  an  analysis  of  competin: 
philosophies  pertaining  to  industrial  and  social  progress. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Stl^dies  456.     International  Economic  Relations 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  significance  of  Internationa 
trade  and  exchange  to  the  economic  life  of  our  nation  and  the  worl( 
economy.  An  analysis  of  the  contrasting  economic  philosophies  relating 
to  international  economic  organization  is  made.  Special  emphasis  is  givei 
to  those  policies  which  tend  to  promote  freer  trade,  including  the  classica 
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doctrine  of  comparative  costs,  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  and 
the  International  Bank  and  Currency  Stabilization  Fund. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  457.     Development  of  Russia 

Factors  which  have  shaped  the  evolution  of  the  Russian  people,  such  as 
Byzantinism  and  the  Greek  Orthodox  faith,  the  Synod,  Tartar  state 
organization,  the  Mir,  Westernization  from  Peter  to  Lenin,  Slavophilism, 
and  dialectic  materialism,  are  emphasized.  An  account  is  presented  of 
Soviet  internal  organization,  sovkhoz,  kolkhoz,  and  the  Five- Year  plans. 
In  addition  to  the  historical  background,  Russia's  great  writers  are  dis- 
I  cussed  in  the  light  of  social  and  political  developments. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  458.     Russia  As  A  World  Power 

An  analysis  of  Russia's  relations  with  China,  Iran,  Turkey,  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  England,  and  the  United   States  is  presented.     Marxist 
world  policy,  as   interpreted  by  Kautsky,   Plekhanov,   Jaures,   Bukharin, 
Trotsky,  Lenin,  and  Stalin,  is  described.    The  changing  views  of  the  Second 
|:  and  Third  Internationals,  and  the  organization  and  methods  of  the  Comin- 
Di  tern  are  discussed.     A  chronological  account  of  Soviet  diplomacy,  since 
c  Chicherin,  is  offered. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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FIELD  STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE 

SociAi,  Studie:s  459.     The  Metropolitan  Community 

In  this  field  study  course,  as  in  Social  Studies  302,  New  York  Cit) 
and  Northern  New  Jersey  are  used  for  laboratory  purposes.  The  social 
political,  and  economic  activities  of  the  people  of  this  area  again  constitute 
the  subject-matter,  but  the  content  of  the  course  and  the  places  visited  or 
the  field  trips  are  entirely  different.  The  course  is  intended  as  a  means  ol 
further  study  in  this  region  for  those  who  have  taken  Social  Studies  302 
or  Social  Studies  511  (as  given  prior  to  1942)  or  for  those  who  have  nol 
yet  taken  any  field  study  course  covering  this  region.  Studies  will  be  made 
in  the  history  and  geography  of  the  region,  governmental  and  economic 
activities  other  than  those  previously  studied,  religious,  educational,  and' 
cultural  agencies  which  were  not  explored  in  the  other  courses.  There 
are  eight  all-day  field  trips  and  seven  two-hour  class  periods  on  successive 
Saturdays  throughout  the  semester.  | 

Credit:    3  semester-hours     ' 

Social  Studies  460.     Central  Eastern  Region 

This  twelve-day  tour  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia  covers  the  major  points  of  historic  interest  associated  with  the 
Colonial  Period,  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  Civil  War  and  the 
geographic  features  of  the  coastal  plain,  the  Piedmont  and  the  Great  Valley 
in  these  states.  Travel  is  by  modern  chartered  motor  coach  and  overnight 
stops  are  made  at  first-class  hotels.  Among  the  places  visited  are  Valley 
Forge,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Annapolis,  Washington,  Arlington,  Alex- 
andria, Mt.  Vernon,  Fredericksburg,  Richmond,  Washington's  birthplace  in 
Wakefield,  Lee's  plantation  at  Stratford,  Yorktown,  Williamsburg,  James- 
town, Jefferson's  Monticello  at  Charlottesville,  Natural  Bridge,  Skyline 
Drive  in  the  Shenandoah  National  Park,  Luray  Caverns,  Winchester,  Har- 
per's Ferry,  Frederick,  Gettysburg,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  area 
around  Lancaster  and  Ephrata. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  461.     New  England  and  French  Canada 

This  field  study  course  gives  an  opportunity  to  study  by  direct  observa- 
tion the  historical  and  geographical  features  of  New  England  and  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  The  trip,  occupying  the  twelve  days  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  summer  session,  is  made  in  a  modern  chartered  motor  coach 
with  overnight  stops  at  first-class  hotels.  The  route  covers  the  lower  Con- 
necticut valley,  including  Hartford,  Springfield,  Northampton,  and  Deer- 
field;  the  Rhode  Island  cities  of  Providence  and  Newport;  historic 
Massachusetts  towns,   such  as   Plymouth,   Boston,   Lexington,   Concord, 
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Salem,  and  Marblehead ;  the  coast  of  New  Hampshire  and  southern  Maine ; 
the  White  Mountains  in  the  Mt.  Washington  and  Franconia  Notch  area; 
the  Canadian  Province  of  Quebec,  including  the  ancient  French  city  of 
Quebec,  Montmorency  Falls,  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  Montreal ;  the  western 
shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  Lake  George,  and  the  Hudson  River.  It  is  an 
ffindispensable  background  for  an  understanding  of  Colonial  and  Revolu- 
Itionary  life  and  history  in  this  region. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

vSociAL  Studies  462.     Continental  United  States 

This  field  study  course  consists  of  sixty-two  days  of  directed  travel, 
including  all  of  July  and  August,  and  provides  an  opportunity  for  gaining 
an  integrated  view  of  our  country  as  a  whole.  The  trip  is  made  in  a  modern 
chartered  motor  coach  with  overnight  stops  at  first-class  hotels.  The  route 
covers  about  12,500  miles  and  visits  26  states  and  6  National  Parks.  Among 
the  major  points  of  interest  are  Gettysburg,  Natural  Bridge,  Blue  Ridge  and 
blue  grass  region.  Mammoth  Cave,  Lincoln  shrines  in  Kentucky  and  Illi- 
nois, Ozark  Mountains,  Dodge  City,  Royal  Gorge,  Pikes  Peak,  Denver, 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Taos  and  other  Indian  Reservations, 
Santa  Fe,  Petrified  Forest,  Painted  Desert,  Grand  Canyon,  Bryce  and  Zion 
National  Parks,  Boulder  Dam,  Los  Angeles,  Hollywood,  San  Diego,  San 
Capistrano  and  other  Missions;  Tia  Juana,  Santa  Barbara,  Sequoia  and 
Yosemite  National  Parks,  Monterey,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Lake 
Tahoe,  Reno,  Donner  Pass,  Mammoth  redwood  groves,  Crater  Lake,  Co- 
lumbia River  Valley,  Portland,  Seattle,  Mt.  Rainier,  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
Spokane,  Butte,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Salt  Lake  City,  pioneer  trails 
of  Wyoming,  Black  Plills,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Toronto,  and  Niagara  Falls. 
All  important  geographic  and  historical  features  are  studied  under  the  in- 
struction of  members  of  the  college  faculty  and  local  specialists.  Write  for 
detailed  descriptive  folder. 

Credit:    10  semester-hours 
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INSTITUTES  AND  WORKSHOPS 

Social   Studies  495A  and  495B.     American  History   Workshop :    Thel 
New  Jersey  Two-Year  Course 
This  course  is  designed  to  assist  principals,  supervisors,  and  teachers 
to  organize,  administer,  and  teach  the  proposed  new  course  in  American 
History. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours  each 


Social  Studies  498.    China  and  The  Par  Bast 

This  course  is  given  in  ten  days,  two  hours  each  morning  being  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  Contemporary  Chinese  Problems  and  China's  Relations 
to  Her  Neighbors  in  the  Far  East:   Japan,  India,  Korea,  the  PhiHppines,! 
and  Russia-In-Asia.     The  afternoons  are  used  for  round  table  discussions]  ' 
with  native  teachers  from  the  respective  Far  Eastern  areas  in  charge.  ■ 

Credit:    2  semester-hours     K 


Social  Studies  499.     China  Workshop 

This  course  is  given  in  ten  days.  Twenty  hours  of  lectures  and  class 
discussions  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  Chinese  History  and  Contemporary 
Chinese  Life  under  the  direction  of  Chinese  scholars.  Twenty  hours  of 
directed  study  in  the  library  are  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  teaching 
units  and  background  materials  on  China  for  use  in  our  schools. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

Each  world  region  has  its  own  personality,  its  own  set  of  significant 
onditions.  A  kirghiz  nomad,  an  Illinois  farmer,  a  Norwegian  fisherman, 
01  Amazonian  rubber  gatherer,  a  Canadian  lumberjack,  and  a  Chinese  junk 
nan — each  lives  in  a  world  whose  conditions  and  outlook  are  unlike  the 
)thers.  To  interpret  those  earth  qualities  is  the  distinctive  function  of  mod- 
:rn  geography.  Geography  in  its  dual  role  as  a  natural  and  social  science 
hus  becomes  a  task  of  interpretation.  It  has  a  field  cultivated  but  little 
)y  the  other  natural  and  social  sciences.  It  has  a  point  of  view  which  is 
leeded  in  any  attempt  to  analyze  modern  civilization. 

Nations  today  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  one  great  family  and  can 
10  longer  be  treated  as  totally  separate  units — whatever  happens  in  one 
:orner  of  the  earth  is  now  of  interest  to  the  remainder  of  the  world.  It  is 
lot  enough  to  know  that  tea  is  produced  in  China  and  the  physical  and 
•conomic  reasons  why;  it  is  also  necessary  to  realize  that  the  status  of  the 
ndustry  there  may  be  reflected  in  the  price  of  hogs  in  the  corn  belt  of  the 
Jnited  States. 

Tariffs  and  sectionalism  are  closely  related  to  geographic  and  industrial 

:onditions — New  England  wants  a  tariff  on  clothes  and  shoes  to  protect  her 

extile  mills  and  shoe  factories,  the  wool  growers  of  Ohio  want  a  tariff  on 

>5  aw  wool,  Pennsylvania  wants  a  tariff  on  coal,  the  beet  sugar  interests  of  the 

Jnited  States  demand  a  tariff  on  sugar,  and  western  fruit  growers  call  for 

tariff  on  their  products. 

The  science  of  geography  provides  an  explanation  of  many  things,  a 
)asis  of  understanding  valuable  in  every  walk  of  life  as  well  as  a  vital  part 
f  training  for  citizenship,  and  an  opportunity  for  teaching  the  good  rela- 
ions  of  nations  with  each  other.  A  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the 
vTorld  should  give  people  respect,  sympathy,  and  understanding  for  each 
ther.  Almost  every  day  people  are  called  upon  to  meet  and  settle  some 
roblem  that  requires  geographic  knowledge.  The  agriculturist,  the  mer- 
hant,  the  mariner,  the  aviator,  the  manufacturer,  the  politician,  the  lawyer, 
le  doctor,  all  should  be  well-grounded  in  this  field.  Aside  from  its  applica- 
on  to  the  immediate  problems  of  business  and  pohtical  life,  geography  has 
ultural  value  by  making  man  at  home  with  human  relations  and  with  his 
lations  to  nature  by  apprehending  its  beauty  and  grandeur. 

Climate  and  weather  enter  deeply  into  the  whole  fabric  of  human  life, 
'limate  pursues  us,  lives  with  us,  and  conditions  our  activities,  the  vigor  of 
ur  bodies,  and  the  tone  of  our  spirits,  by  day  and  by  night,  season  by  sea- 
Dn,  and  year  by  year.  The  distribution  of  temperature  and  rainfall  affects 
jrery  human  being  from  his  birth  to  his  death,  controlling  activity  in  agri- 
alture,  manufacturing,  communication,  transportation ;  it  also  governs 
le  food,  raiment,  and  home  of  man. 
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Courses  in  the  Department  of  Geography  are  arranged  not  only  to  pre 
pare  teachers  of  geography  for  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  but  als 
to:  (1)  contribute  to  the  preparation  of  science  and  other  teachers;  (2 
serve  as  fundamental  courses  for  the  student  of  history,  economics,  an 
related  subjects;  (3)  afford,  as  a  part  of  general  education,  a  broad  cuJ 
tural  background  for  an  understanding  of  world  affairs ;  and  (4)  furnis 
a  basis  for  enjoyment  of  recreation  and  travel. 

For  geographical  study,  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  has  a: 
ideal  location.  Almost  every  kind  of  rock  and  mineral-type  known  to  ma: 
is  to  be  found  here.  There  is  an  astounding  diversity  of  geological  structur 
and  physiographic  formation.  The  story  of  glaciation  is  written  across  th 
whole  area  of  Northern  New  Jersey.  Contrasted  types  of  stream,  valley,  an- 
topography  are  at  one's  command.  Only  a  few  miles  to  the  east  lies  th 
coast  line  with  its  wealth  of  shore  line  features,  while  to  the  west  appear  th 
folded  ranges  of  the  Appalachians  and  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  one  of  th 
notable  works  of  nature.  New  York  City,  with  its  millions  of  people  from  a 
parts  of  the  world,  its  splendid  harbor,  its  large  and  well-equipped  librarie 
and  museums,  its  weather  bureau,  and  its  enormous  wealth  of  industry  an« 
lines  of  communication,  is  less  than  an  hour's  ride  away. 

Science  lOOC  is  required  of  all  students. 

Geography  201,  202,  301,  and  302  constitute  a  minor  in  geography. 

The  First  Year 

The  work  of  the  first  year  in  geography  aims  through  a  study  of  geo 
graphic  principles  to  give  the  student  an  accurate  conception  of  the  subjec 
as  a  field  of  scientific  thought ;  to  give  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  o 
geography  in  education ;  to  serve  as  a  unit  of  general  culture ;  and  to  estab 
lish  fundamental  concepts  of  the  subject  that  will  be  of  value  for  furthe 
study  of  geography. 

Science  lOOC.     Survey  of  Science — The  Earth  Sciences 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  45. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


The  Second  Year 

The  courses  for  the  sophomore  year  are  arranged  to  give  the  students  ! 
thorough  grounding  in  the  physical  background  of  the  subject,  and  a  de 
velopment  of  geographic  thinking  that  will  aid  them  in  clear  reasoning  an< 
expression  in  working  out  the  relationships  of  man  to  his  natural  environ 
ment.  Also  detailed  regional  studies  of  continental  areas  are  introduced  fo: 
the  first  time  and  more  thought  is  given  to  the  professionalization  of  thi 
subject-matter. 
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Geography  201.     Climatology 

A  consideration  is  given  to  the  meteorological  elements,  such  as  tempera- 
tures, pressures,  winds,  clouds,  humidity,  precipitation,  and  atmospheric 
dust  which  go  to  make  up  climates.  In  the  treatment  of  the  climate,  the 
aim  is  to  determine:  (1)  its  characteristics,  (2)  its  regional  distribution, 
and  (3)  its  significance  to  life  activities.  Attention  is  given  to  the  opera- 
tion and  values  of  the  Federal  Weather  Bureau.  Throughout  the  course 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  relationships  of  climate  to  human  affairs. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Geography  202.     Geography  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 

This  course  constitutes  a  detailed  regional  study  of  the  continents  of 
North  America  and  South  America.  North  America  is  treated  first.  It 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  and  a  desirable  foundation  for  the  study  of 
other  continental  areas.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  human  activities  in 
relation  to  their  natural  environment,  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two 
continents  with  each  other  and  with  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  further  human  utilization. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Years 

In  the  work  for  the  junior  and  senior  years  there  is  continued  emphasis 
upon  the  subject-matter  in  regional  and  economic  geography  necessary  for 
teaching  geography  in  the  secondary  schools.  Also  more  attention  is  given 
to  the  professionalization  of  the  subject-matter  than  in  either  of  the  previous 
years :  that  is,  the  techniques  of  presenting  material,  the  use  of  geographical 
tools,  and  the  problems  of  testing  are  dealt  with  in  the  treatment  of  the 
subject-matter  in  hand. 

Geography  301.     Geography  of  Eurasia 

This  course  includes  a  consideration  of  the  relief,  climate,  coastline,  and 
marginal  seas  of  Eurasia  as  a  whole,  to  be  followed  by  detailed  regional 
studies  of  Europe  and  Asia  respectively.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  activities  of  the  people  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  their  re- 
lation to  the  natural  environment. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Geography  302.     Economic  Geography 

A  comprehensive  study  is  made  of  the  influence  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment upon  the  production,  trade,  and  utihzation  of  the  more  important 
agricultural,  mineral,  forest,  factory,  and  sea  commodities ;  of  the  develop- 
ment of  continental  and  ocean  trade  routes  and  trade  regions  of  the  world. 
The  course  affords  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  world  geography  and 
economic  geography  in  secondary  schools. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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Other  Courses  in  Geography 

Geography  405.     Climates  of  the  World 

This  course  embraces  an  explanatory  comparison  of  the  major  types  of 
climatic  environment  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  factors 
controlling  their  distribution.  Special  attention  is  given  to  graphing,  map- 
ping, and  the  interpretation  of  climatic  data. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Geography  406.     Geology 

This  course  deals  with  the  earth  and  its  geographic,  stratigraphic,  and 
structural  development  throughout  geologic  time ;  the  record  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  life  as  interpreted  through  a  study  of  rocks  and  fossils. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 


Geography  408A  and  408B.    Political  Geography 

This  course  deals  with  the  geographic  conditions  influencing'  the  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  political  divisions  of  the  world.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  geographic  factors  influencing  racial,  religious,  commercial,  and  political 
adjustment  between  nations. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Geography  409.     Economic  Geography  of  the  British  Isles 

A  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  resources  of  the  British  Isles  is  given 
and  the  influence  of  the  natural  environment  upon  the  utilization  of  those 
resources  in  the  economic,  social,  and  political  development  of  the  British 
Empire  is  evaluated. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Geography  410.     Economic  Geography  of  Caribbean  America 

This  is  a  study  and  interpretation  of  the  major  and  important  minor 
economic  areas  of  Caribbean  America  in  relation  to  the  natural  environ- 
ment. Attention  is  also  given  to  the  historical  factors  which  have  played  a 
part  in  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  people. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Geography  411.     Geographic  Influences  in  American  History 

A  study  is  made  of  the  geographic  factors  influencing  the  development 
of  social,  economic,  and  political  life  in  America. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Geography  412.     Geography  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 

A  study  is  made  of  the  activities  of  the  people  of  Africa,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  in  relation  to  their  natural  environment.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  location,  relief,  and  climate  of  the  continents.  Attention  is  given  to 
the  influence  of  geographic  factors  upon  the  post-war  adjustments  and  the 
possible  future  relations  of  these  countries  with  the  United  States. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Geography  413.     Economic  Geography  of  South  America 

This  course  constitutes  a  study  of  the  influence  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment upon  production  and  utilization  of  resources  in  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  development  of  the  various  nations  of  South  America. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Geography  414A  and  414B.     Advanced  Economic  Geography 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  influence  of  the  physical  environment  on 
the  production  of  and  trade  in  the  more  important  agricultural  products. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours  each 

Geography  416.     Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States,  their  past  and  present  exploitation,  their  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nation,  their  conservation  and  future  use. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Geography  417.     Meteorology  with  Application  to  Aviation 

This  course  constitutes  a  study  of  the  atmosphere,  the  sources  of  at- 
mospheric heat,  temperature  variations  and  their  relation  to  weather 
phenomena.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  nature  of  the  large  scale  wind 
systems,  air  masses  and  fronts  and  upon  rainfall  distribution.  Special 
phenomena  such  as  thunderstorms,  fog,  and  ice  accretion  which  affect  the 
operation  of  aircraft  are  treated,  and  the  uses  of  meteorological  instruments 
are  explained. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

AND  RECREATION 

Added  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  developing  and  maintaining  a 
high  degree  of  fitness,  as  it  is  essential  for  a  nation  to  be  as  fit  in  peace 
as  in  war.  It  is  expected  that  secondary  education  will  place  more  emphasis 
upon  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  consequently  there  will 
be  a  demand  for  trained  leadership  in  these  fields. 

The  Department  offers  opportunities  for  prospective  teachers  to  be 
certified  in  Health  Education  and  Physical  Education,  as  well  as  providing 
courses  for  those  specializing  in  Recreation.  Individual  conferences  with 
the  Department  Head  are  required  for  those  desiring  to  teach  in  these 
fields.  Arrangements  for  such  conferences  should  be  made  early  in  the 
student's  college  career.  By  the  wise  choice  of  electives  and  possibly  a 
session  at  summer  school  a  student  can  qualify  in  this  broad  field. 

It  is  suggested  that  students  taking  a  minor  in  Physical  and  Health 
Education  take  as  many  electives  as  possible  in  the  field  of  science.  Those 
taking  work  in  Recreation  will  be  benefited  by  taking  certain  electives  in 
the  field  of  social  studies. 

Students  specializing  in  the  above  fields  are  required  to  assist  with  the 
programs  in  the  College  and  the  College  High  School.  It  is  required  that 
students  devote  time  to  gaining  additional  experience  by  working  either 
on  playgrounds,  in  camps,  or  in  recreational  centers  for  a  period  of  about 
ten  weeks. 

HEAI.TH  Education 

Heai^th  Education  201.     Anatomy  and  Physiology 

A  study  is  made  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  various  systems  of 
the  human  body.  The  principles  of  body  mechanics  and  the  effects  of 
physical  exercise  upon  the  muscular,  circulatory,  respiratory  and  nervous 
systems  are  included.  The  course  is  designed  to  fill  the  requirements  for 
teachers  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

HEAI.TH  Education  207.     Safety  Education 

This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  a  relative  new  field  in 
secondary  education.  Opportunities  will  be  presented  for  acquiring  knowl- 
edges and  skills  related  to  school  safety,  in  the  school  buildings,  on  the 
school  grounds,  and  going  to  and  from  school.  An  opportunity  will  be 
given  for  students  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
First  Aid  Certificate. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Health  Education  301.     Nutrition 

This  course  includes  facts  about  food  values  and  the  selection  of  foods 
suited  to  body  needs.  Good  individual  and  family  food  and  health  habits 
are  considered. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Health  Education  302.     Community  Health  Problems 

Principles  of  healthy  community  living  as  applied  to  family,  school  and 
society  are  considered.  The  individual's  responsibility  regarding  public 
health  problems  is  emphasized.  Field  trips  to  nearby  health  and  sanitation 
centers  are  included. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Health  Education  304.    Driver  Education 

In  this  course  the  student  is  instructed  in  the  causes  of  highway  acci- 
dents and  in  the  methods  of  safe  driving.  Prospective  teachers  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  qualify  as  teachers  of  Driver  Education  in  the 
high  schools  of  New  Jersey. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Health  Education  401.  Methods  and  Materials  in  Health  Education 
This  course  prepares  the  teacher  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  formu- 
lating a  course  of  study  in  health  and  safety  instruction.  The  group  method 
and  individual  counseling  techniques  of  dealing  with  health  problems  will 
be  discussed.  The  integration  of  health  topics  with  other  subjects  in  the 
secondary  school  curriculum  will  be  considered.  Special  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  use  of  visual  aids  and  basal  and  supplemental  textbooks. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Health  Education  411.     School  Health  Services 

The  student  will  be  familiarized  with  the  health  services  available  in 
the  secondary  schools.  The  part  which  the  teacher  plays  in  coordinating 
ihis  activities  with  the  school  medical  staff  is  emphasized. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education- 
Physical  Education  201.     Anatomy  and  Physiology 

(For  a  description  of  this  course  see,  Health  Education  201,  page 
132.) 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  202.  History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education 
The  student  is  acquainted  with  the  scope  of  physical  education.  The 
ourse  deals  with  the  history,  philosophies,  and  objectives  underlying  the 
present  program  of  physical  education.  Emphasis  is  given  to  organic  de- 
velopment and  physical  education  leadership. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Physicai.  Education  204.    Kinesiology  \ 

This  course  meets  the  requirements  of  AppHed  Anatomy  for  teacher] 
of  physical  education.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  action  of  joints  an«l 
muscles  as  they  affect  body  movements.  The  kinesiology  of  athletic  move' 
ments  and  posture  are  presented.  I 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

PhysicaIv  Education  206.  Methods  of  Teaching  Games  and  Sport  Skill 
In  this  course  the  student  is  taught  the  rules,  techniques,  and  method: 
of  playing  numerous  games  that  are  used  with  various  age  groups  in  th( 
secondary  schools.  Games  of  low  organization  and  high  organizatior 
usable  in  leisure  time  programs  are  included. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Physicai,  Education  306.  Introduction  to  Physical  Education  Test: 
A  history  of  the  testing  program  in  physical  education  and  a  review  o: 
the  outstanding  tests  are  presented.  The  evaluating  and  administering  o 
tests  and  measurements  in  the  modern  secondary  school  physical  educatior 
program  are  discussed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

I 

Physical  Education  M307-308.  Methods  of  Coaching  and  Officiating 
The  offensive  and  defensive  strategy  of  the  various  varsity  sports  are 
discussed  in  season.  A  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  techniques  of  officiating 
the  various  sports,  together  with  actual  experience  in  coaching  and  officiat- 
ing are  required.     This  course  runs  the  whole  year. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours  each 

Physical  Education  W307-308.     Sports-Practice,  Coaching,  and  Offi- 
ciating 

The  course  is  made  up  of  practice  in  sports,  discussion  of  rules,  and 
officiating,  and  actual  experience  in  coaching  and  refereeing.  The  sports 
are  planned  in  relation  to  the  season  in  which  they  are  given.  This  course 
runs  the  whole  year. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours  each 

Physical  Education  W314.     Theory  and  Practice  of  Dancing 

In  this  course  students  participate :  in  creative  dancing — learning  move- 
ments and  later  putting  them  into  designs;  in  tap  dancing — learning 
routines  and  creating  simple  dances ;  and  in  folk  dances — the  learning  and 
teaching  of  interesting  dances  of  different  countries. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Physical  Education  M405.     Management  oj  Athletic  Activities 
ri  The  student  is  provided  with  information  essential  to  the  good  man- 

ic   agement  of  an  intramural  and  interscholastic  athletic  program.     Some  of 
the  major  problems  to  be  considered  are :    educational  values,  health  and 
safety  of  participants,  insurance,  transportation,  scheduling,  management  of 
finances,  budgeting,  maintenance  of  play  areas,  care  of  supplies  and  equip- 
i    ment,  state  and  local  athletic  associations  and  the  organization  of  leagues 
11^  I   and  meets. 

.  Credit:    2  semester-hours 

dit 

h( 

01    Physical  Education  W405.     Organisation  of  Athletic  Acitivities 

The  relation  of  athletic  activities  to  the  aims  of  secondary  education 
and  to  the  objectives  of  physical  education  are  emphasized.  In  this  course 
the  students  begin  to  formulate  activities  into  definite  programs.  The 
organization  of  such  activities  as  athletic  associations,  play  days  and  track 
meets  are  discussed.  The  problems  of  finances,  purchase  and  care  of  sup- 
plies and  equipment  are  studied. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Physical  Education  407.     Physiology  oj  Exercise 

The  effects  of  big-muscle  activities  on  the  human  organism  are  dis- 
cussed. Topics  such  as  muscular  contraction,  coordination,  fatigue,  and 
exhaustion  are  studied.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  effects  of  speed, 
strength  and  endurance  exercises  on  various  age  and  sex  groups. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Physical  Education  409.  Organization  and  Administration  oj  Physical 
Education 
The  details  of  organizing  the  units  of  the  physical  education  program 
are  discussed.  Various  topics,  such  as  legislation,  financing,  curriculum 
construction,  grading,  excuses,  plant  facilities,  supplies  and  equipment,  and 
office  management  are  considered. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Recreation 

Recreation  201.     Anatomy  and  Physiology 

(For  a  description  of  this  course  see,  Health  Education  201,  page 
132.) 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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Recreation  203.     Introduction  to  Recreation 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  field  of  recreational  leadership. 
The  social  influence  and  the  historical  movements  which  have  created  the 
philosophy  of  American  recreation  are  stressed.  A  study  is  made  of  the 
various  areas  of  recreation  and  their  relation  to  the  secondary  school  pupiL 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Recreation  307.     Arts  and  Crafts 

Techniques  in  arts  and  crafts  used  in  the  various  recreational  programs 
are  presented  so  that  teachers  will  be  familiar  with  materials  and  tools. 
Wood  craft,  paper  craft,  leather  craft,  metal  craft,  music,  dramatics,  and 
special  features  of  programs  are  included. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Recreation  310.     Camping  Activities 

The  history  and  philosophy  of  camping  as  an  educational  medium  are 
presented.  A  study  of  the  various  types  of  camps  and  camp  programs  are 
included.  Nature  lore,  actual  camping  experience,  and  field  trips  constitute 
a  valuable  part  of  this  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Recreation  312.     Organisation  and  Administration  of  Recreation 

This  course  includes  the  legal  aspects,  financing,  records  and  reports, 
programs,  personnel  problems  and  public  relations  work  encountered  in 
the  operation  of  various  recreational  systems. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Recreation  405.     Practice  and  Problems  in  Recreation 

Under  supervision  the  student  engages  in  recreational  leadership  either 
in  camps,  playgrounds  or  recreational  centers.  Studies  are  made  of  desir- 
able recreational  facilities,  supplies  and  equipment.  Methods  of  adapting 
program  activities  to  various  age  groups  are  discussed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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CALENDAR   1948-1949 


MoNTCLAiR  State  Teachers  College 


1948 

September   13-14-15 

October  11-12 

November  11 

November  12 


Final  registration  and  beginning  of  fall  semester  classes 

Faculty  Institute  and  Columbus  Day — no  classes 

Armistice  Day — no  classes 

New    Jersey    Educational    Association     Convention — no 
classes 


November  25-28,  inclusive     Thanksgiving  recess 

December  22  3  -.30  P.  M.,  Christmas  vacation  begins 


1949 
January  4 

January  24-29 

January  31 -February  2 

February  12 

February  22 

April   11-18,  inclusive 

April  25 

April  26 

May  28-30 

June  14-18 

June  20 

June  21 

June  30-July  1 

July  4 

July  5 

August  18-20 


8:30  A.  M.,  classes  resume 

Examinations,  end  of  semester,  and  registration 

Final   registration   and   beginning   of    spring   semester 
classes 

Lincoln's  Birthday 

Washington's  Birthday 

Spring  vacation 

Entrance  examinations — no  classes 

Classes  resume 

Memorial  Day  recess 

Final  examinations  and  end  of  semester 

Registration  for  nine  weeks'  summer  session 

Beginning  of  classes — nine  weeks'  summer  session 

Registration  for  seven  weeks'  summer  session 

Holiday — no  classes 

Beginning  of  classes — seven  weeks'  summer  session 

Examinations  and  end  of  summer  classes 
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STATE  OFFICIALS 


State  Board  of  Education 

GusTAv  A.  HuNziKER,  President .Little  Falls 

George  O.  Smai^ley,  Vice-President   Bound  Brook 

Joseph  Clayton   Pt.  Pleasant  Beach 

John  S.  Gray   Newton 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  KatzEnbach   Princeton 

A.  Harry  Moore  Jersey  City 

Amos  J .  Peaslee    Clarksboro 

Mrs.   Herbert  Reim    Maywood 

Mrs.  Ouve  C.  Sanford   Nutley 

Richard  E.  Swift  Ventnor  City 

Hugh  C.  Thuerk  Morristown 

Committee  on  Teacher  Education 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Katzenbach,  Chairman 

Joseph  Ceayton  A.   Harry  Moore 

Mrs.  Ouvt  C.  Sanford  John  S.  Gray 

Hugh  C.  Thuerk 

Commissioner  of  Education 
Dr.  John  H.  Bosshart 

Assistant  Commissioner  for  Higher  Education 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Morrison 

CoLivEGE  Administration 

Harry  A.  Sprague,  Ph.D President 

E.  DeAeton  Partridge,  Ph.D Dean  of  Instruction 

Carl  E.  Snedeker,  B.Acc Business   Alanager 

Arthur  M.  Seybold,  A.M Director  of  College  High  School 

Claude  E.  Jackson,  A.M Director  of  Personnel  and  Research 

Frances  Van  Etten,  A.M Registrar 

Margaret  A.  Sherwin,  A.M Dean  of  Women 

Paul  J.  Ritter,  Ph.D Dean  of  Men 

Elizabeth  S.  Favor,  A.M.,  Administrative  Assistant  in  Part-time  and  Summer  Woilc 
Morris  Seibert,  A.B Veterans'  Counselor 

C01.LEGE  Committees 

on 

Policy,  Administration,  Instruction,  Admissions,  Standards,  Welfare, 
and  Professional  Relations 

HEAI.TH  Services 

Margaret  Merriss  Wurts,  M.D College   Physician 

Ethel  M.  Booth,  R.N.,  A.M Resident  Nurse 
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FACULTY 


HARRY  A.  SPRAGUE,  Pfi.D. 

Preside  tit 

State  Teachers  College,  Frcdonia,  N.  Y,;  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  V.;  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

ERNEST  DeALTON  PARTRIDGE,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  Instruction  and  Professor  of  Education 

Young  University,  Provo,  Utah,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduat* 
study;   Teachers  College,   Columbia  University,   New   York   City,   Ph.D. 

WILLIAM  A.  BALLARE,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Speech 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  A.B.,  B.S.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City,  A.M.;  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois,  graduatt 
study. 

J.  STEPHEN  BLOORE.  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Columbia  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.B.;  Columbia  University, 
A.M.;  Columbia  University,  graduate  study;  New  York  University,  New  York  City, 
graduate  courses  completed  for   Ph.D. 

HAROLD  C.  BOHN,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Hamilton    College,    Clinton,    N.    Y.,   A.B.;    Harvard    University,    Cambridge,    Mass.,    A.M.; 

Teachers    College,    Columbia    University,    New    York    City,    graduate   courses    completed    for 

Ed.D. 

WILLIAM  A.  F.  BRAEM,  Ed.D. 

Instructor  of  Social  Studies 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.,  A.M.;  University  of  Frankfort  on  Main, 
Germany,  graduate  study;   Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  Ed.D. 

IRVIN  H.  BRUNE,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Wooster  College,  Wooster,  Ohio,  B.S.;  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

EDGAR  C.  BYE,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa.,  A.B.; 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  A.M.;  graduate  courses  completed   for  Ph.D. 

LYDIA  M.  CALIANDRO,  A.M. 

Assistant  Instructor  of  Latin  atul  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  College 
High  School 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York 
City,  graduate  study. 

FRANK  L.  CLAYTON,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  B.S.,  Ed.M.;  New  York  University,  New 
York  City,  Ph.D. 

PAUL  C.  CLIFFORD,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Columbia  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.B.;  Columbia  University,  Nen 
"*""*. M. ; 


York  City,  A.M. ;  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 
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Faculty 


ALDEN  C.  CODER,  Ed.M. 

Instructor  of  Physical  Bducation 

Juniata  College,  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  A.B.;  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa., 
graduate  study;  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  Ed.M.;  New  York  University, 
New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

LAWRENCE  H.  CONRAD.  A.M. 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  A.B.,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New 
York   City,   graduate   study. 

germaine  poreau  cressey,  a.m. 

Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Brevet  superieur;  certificat  fin  d'etudes  normales;  Kcole  Norraale  d'Auxerre,  certificat 
d'aptitudes  pedagogiques;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  New  York 
University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

DAVID  R.  DAVIS,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  A.B.,  A.M.;  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
Illinois,   Ph.D. 

TERESA  DE  ESCORIAZA,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  French  and  Spanish 

Academie  de  Bordeaux,  France,  Brevet  el^mentaire  ct  superieur;  Institute  del  Cardcr.al 
Cisneros,  Madrid,  Spain,  Bachillerato. 

JEROME  DE  ROSA,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education 

Panzer  College,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  B.S.;  State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.M.; 
New  York  University,   New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

CHARLES  G.  DESHAW,  Ed.D. 

Assistant  Professor  and  Director,  Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation 

Cortland  State  Teachers  College,  Cortland,  N.  Y.;  New  York  University,  New  York 
City,  B.S.;  University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Ed.M.;  New  York  University,  New 
York  City,  Ed.D. 

WILLIAM  p.  DIOGUARDI,  M.S. 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,   B.S.,  M.S, 

ANNIE  G.  DIX,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  English 

Judson  College,  Marion,  Ala.,  A.B.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City,  A.M.;   Columbia  University,   New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

DOROTHY  DUKE,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  and  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Wotncn 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  B.S.;  Teachers  Colle^'e,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

ERNEST  B.  FINCHER,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Social  Studies 

Texas  Technological  College,  I,ubbock,  Texas,  A.B.;  University  of  Southern  California, 
lyos  Angeles,  Cal.,  graduate  study;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M.;  New  York 
University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

AV ALINE  FOLSOM,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Smith  College,  Northarnpton,  Mass.,  A.B.;  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  graduate 
study;  Oxford  University,  Oxford,  England,  graduate  study;  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 


Faculty 


PAULINE  FOSTER,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education 

BouvL'-Boston  School  of  Phvsiial  Education,  Boslon,  Mass.,  Diploma;  Russell  Sai,'e  College, 
Troy,  N,  Y.,  B.S.;  Gymnastic  Peoples  College,  Ollerup,  Denmark,  Diploma;  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  "i'ork  City,  A.M.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  \'ork  Cily,  graduate  study. 

L.  HOWARD  FOX,  A.M. 
Instructor  of  Speech 
Temple   I'nivcrsity.   Philadclpliia,   Pa.,  A.B.;   Nurthwestt-ni    University,   Evanston,   111..  A.M 

MOWAT  G.  FRASER,  Ph.D. 

Head  of  Department  of  Integration  and  Professor  of  Education 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  A.B.;  Oxford  University,  Oxford, 
England,    B.Sc;   Teachers  College,   Columbia  University,   New   York   City,   Ph.D. 

WALTER  H.  FREEMAN.  Ph.D. 

Head  of  Department  of  Languages  and  Professor  of  Languages 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.;  University  of  Munich,  Germr\ny, 
graduate  study. 

PAUL  E.  FROEHLICH,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education 

Anderson  College,  Anderson,  Ind.,  A.B.,  B.D. ;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  .New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

EDWIN  S.  FULCOMER,  Ed.D. 

Head  of  Department  of  English  Oful  Professor  of  English 

Albright  College,  Myerstown,  Pa.,  A.B.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M.; 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,   Ed.D. 

ELWYN  C.  GAGE,  Ph.D. 

Head  of  Department  of  Social  Studies  and  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  A.B.;  Plarvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  A.M.. 
Ph.D. 

EARL  ROUSE  GLENN,  A.M. 

Head  of  Department  of  Science  and  Professor  of  Physics 

Indiana  University,  Blooraington,  Ind.,  A.B.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City,  A.M. 

HERBERT  B.  GOODEN,  Ed.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  Greeley,  Colo.,  A.B.,  A.M.;  New  York  University, 
New  York  City,  Ed.t). 

CHARLES  E.  HADLEY,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Biology 

Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me.,  A.B.;  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  A.M.;  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

WILLIAM  PAUL  HAMILTON.  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  A.B.;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  graduate  study;  Oxford  University,  Oxford,  England,  A.  B.;  New  York  University, 
New  York  City,  A.  M.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  New 
York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study, 

THOMAS  R.  HUMPHRIES,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon,  A.B.,  A.M.;  Stanford  University,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity,  Calif.,  graduate  study;    Columbia  University,   New   York   City,   graduate   study. 
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OTIS  C.  IXGEBRITSEN,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Psychology 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wise,  Ph.B.,  Ph.M. ;  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
111.,  Ph.D. 

CLAUDE  EDWARD  JACKSON,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  Personnel  and  Research 

University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Universitj-,  New  York 
City,  B.S.,  A.M.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

BENJAMIN  KARP,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Art 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  A.B.;  Academic  de  la  Grand  Chaumiere,  Paris, 
France,  graduate  study;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  graduate  study;  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M. ;  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  New  York 
University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  Ecole  Libre  ie  Hautes  EJtudes,  New  York 
City. 

GEORGE  W.  KAYS,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Mathematics 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York 
City,  graduate  study;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

MATHILDA  S.  KNECKT,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Languages 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.;  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Colorado,  graduate  study,  State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  graduate  study;  Ecole 
Libre,   New  York  City,  graduate  study,    Columbia  University,   New  York   City,   A.M. 

RUSSELL  KRAUSS,  Ph'.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  A.B.;  Oxford  University,  Oxford,  England,  A.B.: 
New  York  University,  New  York  City,  Ph.D. 

S.  MARIE  KUHNEN,  A.M. 
Instructor  of  Biology 
State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M. 

RICHARD  H.  LAMPKIN,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Science 

University  of  Cincirmati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  A.B.,  Ed.B.,  Ed.M. ;  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  Ph.D. 

ANGELINE  K.  LUDMAN,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Music 

School  of  Music,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  B.M. ;  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City,  A.M.;  Eastman  School  of  Music,  University  of  Rochester, 
Rochester,  New  York,  graduate  study;  Conservatoire  Americain,  Fontainebleau,  France, 
graduate  study. 

VIRGIL  S.  MALLORY,  Ph.D. 

Head  of  Department  of  Mathematics  atid  Professor  of  Mathemuti^'s 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

EDNA  E.  McEACHERN,  Ph.D. 

Head  of  Department  of  Music  and  Professor  of  Music 

Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  B.M.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City, 
A.M.,    Ph.D.:    graduate  of    Institute   of   Musical   Art,   New    York   City    (Juilliard    Scholar). 

MARY  EULA  McKINNEY.  A.M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus.  Ohio,  A.B. ;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M.; 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  III.,  graduate  study. 
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ROBERT  W.  McLACHLAN,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Science 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Ta.,  A.B.,  M.S.;  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  grailuale  study;  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.,  graduate  study;  State  University 
of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,   la.,   Ph.D. 

HARLEY  P.  MILSTEAD,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Geography 

Illinois  State  Normal  L^niversity,  Normal,  111.,  R.E. ;  Clark  University,  Worcester.  Mass., 
A.M.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Ph.D. 

MAURICE  P.  MOFFATT,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Clarion  State  Te.nchers  College.  Clarion,  Pa.,  B.S.;  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State 
Ctlie^^e,  Pa.,  A.M.;  Cidunibia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  New  York 
University,   New   York   City,   Ph.D. 

WARD  MOORE,  M.M. 

Instructor  of  Music 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington,  111.,  B.  M.;  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  M.M.;  Teachers  College,   Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

ALLAN  MOREHEAD,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Education 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B,,  A.M.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

ULRICH  J.  NEUNER,  A.  M. 

Instructor  of  Business  Education 

Rider  College,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  B.C.S.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  B.S.; 
New  York  University,  New  York  City,  A.M.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City,  graduate  study;   New   York   University,   New   York   City,  graduate  study. 

EVELYN  OELEN,  A.M. 

Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Instructor  of  English 

University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  A.B.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
A.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

FILOMENO  C.  PELORO,  A.B. 

Assistant  histructor  of  Spanish 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New   York   City,  graduate  study. 

JAMES  P.  PETTEGROVE,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine,  A.B.;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  A.M.; 
Oxford  University,  Oxford,  England,  A.B.;  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 

WILLL\M  R.  PHIPPS,  Ed.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  B.S.;  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  Maryland,  graduate  study;  Johns  Hopkins  University,   Baltimore,   Maryland,   Ed.D. 

GEORGE  F.  PLACEK,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Science 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

a'l  1      ETHEL  JANE  RAMSDEN,  A.M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  .\.M.;  Haivard  Universitv,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  graduate  study;  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  graduate  study;  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  graduate  study;  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  graduate  study. 
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RUFUS  D.  REED,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

Wilmington    College,    Wilmington,    Ohio,    B.S.;    Ohio    State    University,    Columbus,    Ohio, 

A.M.,  Ph.D. 

JOHN  J.  RELLAHAN,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

State  Teachers  College,  Stevens  Point,  Wise.;  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wise; 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wise,  A.B.,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York 
City,  Ph.D. 

PAUL  J.  RITTER,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  Men  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  CaL,  A.B.;  University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles,  CaL,  A.]\L,  Ph.D.;  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.,  graduate  study;  New  York 
University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

EDNA  D.  salt,  A.m. 

Instructor  of  Education  and  English 

Ohio   State  University,   Columbus,   Ohio,   B.S.,  A.M. 

ARTHUR  M.  SEYBOLD,  A.M. 

Director  of  the  College  High  School  and  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  B.S.;  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  A.M.;  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 

HORACE  JONES  SHEPPARD,  A.M. 

Acting  Head   of  Business  Education  Department   and   Assistant   Professor   of 
Business  Education 

Bucknell  University,  L,ewisburg,  Pa.^  A.B.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  A.M.; 
New  York  University,   New  York  City,  graduate  courses  completed  for  Kd.D. 

MARGARET  A.  SHERWIN,  A.M. 

Dean  of  Women  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Central  School  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education,  New  York  City,  Diploma;  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  B.S.,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New 
York  City,  graduate  study. 

KENNETH  ORVILLE  SMITH,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Science 
Cornell   College,   Mt.  Vernon,  la.,   A.B.;   University  of  Illinois,   Urbana,  111.,   A.M.,   Ph.D. 

W.  SCOTT  SMITH,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Education 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  A.B.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City,  A.M.;   New  York  University,  New  York  City,  Ph.D. 

D.  HENRYETTA  SPERLE,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Education 

University    of    Wisconsin,    Madison,    Wise,    A.B.;    Teachers    College,    Columbia    Universit 
New  York  City,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

ALICE  G.  STEWART,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Social  Studies 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  CaL,  A.B.;  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  CaL, 
graduate  study;   Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M. 

VALENTINE  TONONE,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Brevet  Superieur,  Lcole  Normale,  Grenoble,  France;  University  of  Grenoble,  France;  Butler 

University,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  A.B. 

ELIZABETH  T.  VAN  DERVEER,  A.M. 
Instructor  of  Business  Education 

State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  State 
Teachers  College,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  A.M.; 
New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study.  ; 
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RICHARD  W.  WILLING,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Business  Education 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  A.B.;  State  Teachers  Collepc,  Whitewater, 
Wisconsin,  B.E). ;  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  A.M.;  New  York  Uni- 
versity,  New    York   City,  graduate  courses  completed   for   Ph.D. 

FELIX  WITTMER,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Humanistic  Gymtiasinm,  Mannheim,  Germany,  A.B.;  University  of  Munich,  Germany, 
Ph.D.;  graduate  certificate,  University  of  Heidelberg,  Heidelberg,  Germany;  graduate 
certificate,  University  of  Geneva,  Geneva,  Switzerland;  graduate  certificate,  The  Sorbonne, 
Paris;  graduate  certificate.   University  of  Florence,   Florence,  Italy. 

ANNETTA  L.  WOOD,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

University  of  Hlinois,  Urbana,  Illinois,  A.B.;  Emerson  College,  Boston,  Mass.,  graduate 
study;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.  M.;  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
Illinois,  graduate  study;  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madson,  Wisconsin,  graduate  study; 
Teachers  College,   Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

MARGARET  MERRISS  WURTS,  M.D. 

College  Physician  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Education 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  A.B.,  M.D.;  Sargent  School  for  Physical  Education, 
Boston,  Mass.,  diploma. 

FREDERIC  HAROLD  YOUNG,  S.T.B. 
Instructor  of  English  and  Education 

Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Maine,  A.B.;  Harvard  University  Divinity  School,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  S.T.B. ;  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  graduate  study;  New  York  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City,  graduate  study;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  courses 
and  dissertation  completed  for  Ph.D. 

Part-time  Faculty  Members  in  Special  Fields 

LAWRENCE  G.  CAMPBELL,  A.B. 

Assistant  Instructor  of  Mathematics 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.;  State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J., 
graduate  study. 

EMIL  L.  KAHN,  A.M. 
Instructor  of  Music 

Goethe  Gymnasium,  Frankfurt,  Germany,  Maturam;  W.  Hochs  Konservatorium,  Frankfurt, 
Germany;  University  of  Frankfurt,  Frankfurt,  Germany,  A.M. 

FLORENCE  M.  KNOWLTON,  A.M. 

Tracker  of  Cooking  and  Sewing,  College  High  School 

University    of    Vermont,    Burlington,    Vt.,    B.S  ;    Teachers    Collccre,    Columbia    University, 

New  York  City,  A.M. 

CHARLES  MASSINGER,  A.  M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Williams  Col]e.>-;e,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  A.B.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City,  A.M. ;_  Dresden  Conservatory,  Dresden,  Germany,  graduate  study;  New  York 
University,  New  York   City,  graduate  study. 

CASMER  V.  MENTUS.  M.B.A. 

Instructor  of  Business  Education 

New  York  University,  New  York  City,  A.  B.:  New  York  University,  New  York  City, 
graduate  study;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  Newark  Uni- 
versity, Newark,  N.  J.,  graduate  study;  New  York  University,  New  'S'ork  City,  M.B.A. ; 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  graduate  study;  Seton  Hall  College,  South 
Orange,   N.  J.,  graduate   study. 

CARL  F.  MUELLER,  Mus.D. 
f. :  Conductor  of  Choir 

Elmhurst  College,  Elmhurst,  111..^  Mus.D.;  Strassberger  Conservatories  of  Music,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Salem  College,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. ;  Associate,  American  Guild  of  Organists; 
Fellow  of  Westminster  Choir   School,  Princeton,   N.  J. 
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Library  Staff 

MARGARET  G.  COOK,  A.M. 

Librarian  and  Instructor  of  English 

Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  A.B.;  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  B.S.  in 
Library  Science;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M.;  graduate 
study.  Graduate  Library  School,  University  of  Chicago;  School  of  Library  Service,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

FLORENCE  H.  BRAINARD,  B.L.S. 
Head  of  Loan  Desk 

Welleslev  College,  Vv'ellesley,  Mass.,  A.B.;  Pratt  Institute,  School  of  Library  Science, 
Brooklyn,  N.   Y.,   B.L.S. 

ELIZABETH  R.  CHAMPNEY,  A.B. 
Library  Assistant 

Pembroke  College,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  A.B. 

ANNE  BANKS  CRIDLEBAUGH,  B.S. 
Assistant  Librarian 

Woman's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  A.B.;  School  of 
Library  Sen-ice,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  B.S.;  graduate  study,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City;    State  Teachers   College,   Montclair,  N.  J. 

EMMA  FANTONE,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Audio-Visual  Aids  and  Library-  Assistant 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.,  A.M.;  Library  School,  Pcabody  College 
for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.;   New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

FRANCES  M.  HEDDEN,  A.M. 
Library  Assistant 

Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  A.B.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City,  A.M.;  Auburn  School  of  Religion,  Auburn,  New  York,  graduate  study;  Drew 
University,  Madison,  N.  J.,  graduate  study. 

LILI  HEIMERS,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  The  Teaching  Aids  Service  of  The  Library 

University  of  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  A.B.;  University  of  Bucharest,  Rumania,  A.M.^ 
University  of  Berlin,  Germany,  Ph.D. 

MOLLIE  CHADWICK  WINCHESTER,  A.M. 

Librarian,  College  High  School  and  Instructor  of  English 

Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  111.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City;  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City,  B.S.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City, 
A.M.;  School  of  Library  Service,  Columbia  University,  Nesv  York  City,  Certificate  in 
Library   Science. 

Business,  Dormitory  and  Secretarial  Staff 

CARL  E.  SNEDEKER,  B.Acc Business  Manager 

HENRY    STEINER    Assistant  Business  Manager 

OTTO  CORDES,  P.E Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Gromids 

KARL  F.   MOSTERT    Stciuard 

MARCIA  F.  HIBBS  Dormitory  Hostess 

HARRIET  V.  MAXWELL  Dormitory  Hostess 

OLIVE  MEADE   Dormitory  Hostess 

FRANCES  VINAL,  A.B Secretary  to  the  President 

MARIE  M.  FRAZEE,  A.B.,  A.M Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  Instruction 

ESTHER  B.  SPENGEMAN,  A.B Secretary  to  the  Integration  Office 
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GENERAL   INFORMATION 
Professional  and  Academic  vStatus 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is  a  fully  ac- 
credited member  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges,  the 
Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Universities.  Credits  are  exchangeable  among  col- 
leges and  universities  which  are  members  of  the  above  regional  and 
national  associations. 

History 

In  1903  the  State  Board  of  Education  recommended  that  a  Normal 
School  be  established  in  the  northern  part  of  tlie  State  of  New  Jersey. 
The  following  year  the  Legislature  purchased  a  site  of  twenty-five  acres  in 
Upper  Montclair.  The  main  building,  College  Hall,  was  completed  in  1908 
and  the  first  class  was  admitted  in  September  of  that  year. 

Seven  years  later  Edward  Russ  Hall  was  built  with  the  bequest  of  the 
Honorable  Edward  Russ,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  chairman  of  the  Normal  School  Com- 
mittee.   Other  buildings  were  added  to  the  campus  in  1928  and  1929. 

Additional  land,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  main  campus,  was  purchased 
in  1927  and  1929,  bringing  the  total  area  to  seventy  acres. 

On  May  27,  1927,  the  State  Board  of  Education  passed  resolutions  as 
recommended  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  establishing 
the  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  for  the  education  of  teachers  for 
the  secondary  schools.  The  first  class  was  graduated  from  the  four-year 
college  curriculum  in  June  1930. 

Extension  courses  were  added  to  the  teachers  college  program  in  1929. 
The  summer  session  was  established  in  1930.  Late  in  the  spring  of  1932 
the  State  Board  of  Education  voted  that  the  College  should  offer  graduate 
courses  and  grant  a  Master's  degree. 

Location 

The  College  is  located  in  Upper  Montclair  about  three  miles  from 
Montclair  Center.  The  city  of  Montclair  and  the  college  campus  are  lo- 
cated on  the  east  side  of  the  Watchung  mountain,  which  extends  from  north 
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to  south.  From  this  elevation  the  campus  commands  a  view  of  unusual 
interest  and  beauty.  The  city  of  New  York,  which  is  about  twelve  miles  to 
the  east,  forms  the  background  of  the  campus  view.  In  the  foreground  may 
be  seen  the  gardens,  towns,  and  cities  of  Bergen,  Hudson,  Essex,  and  Pas- 
saic counties.  The  view  is  impressive  by  night  when  one  sees  the  myriad 
lights  of  this  metropolitan  section. 

The  college  campus  may  be  reached  by  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  to 
Montclair,  and  then  by  bus  to  the  southeast  entrance ;  by  the  Erie  Railroad 
to  the  Montclair  Heights  Station,  which  is  near  the  south  entrance,  and 
also  by  direct  bus  lines  from  New  York,  Newark,  the  Oranges,  and  Pater- 
son. 


Grounds  and  Buildings 

The  various  legislative  appropriations  for  land  have  provided  the  Col- 
lege with  a  campus  of  seventy  acres.  The  campus  is  developed  with  road- 
ways, walks,  shrubbery,  wooded  sections,  lawns,  tennis  and  other  recrea- 
tional courts,  athletic  fields,  gardens,  and  an  outdoor  theatre. 

College   Hall  contains  administration  offices,   library,   cafeteria,   gym- 
'     nasium,  and  classrooms. 

Edward  Russ  Hall  and  Chapin  Hall  are  maintained  by  the  State  as 
dormitories  for  the  student  body.  Both  buildings  are  fireproof  in  construc- 
tion and  are  designed  in  the  Spanish  Mission  style  with  white  stucco  walls 
and  red  Spanish  tile  roofs  to  conform  in  character  to  the  other  buildings 
on  tlie  campus.  Each  dormitory  accommodates  about  one  hundred  students 
with  single  and  double  rooms,  laundry,  bathrooms,  infirmary,  storage  rooms, 
reception  room,  living  room,  and  offices  for  hostesses,  doctor,  and  nurse. 
The  living  rooms  are  the  social  centers  and  are  designed  to  accommodate 
conferences,  clubs,  dances,  receptions,  and  other  social  activities.  The  din- 
ing rooms  are  located  in  Edward  Russ  Hall. 

The  College  High  School  is  located  to  the  north  and  east  of  College 
Hall.  It  contains  offices,  an  assembly  room,  a  gymnasium,  a  library,  domes- 
tic science  rooms,  classrooms  for  the  liigh  school  students,  and  conference 
rooms  for  college  students. 

A  second  athletic  field  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1938.  It  pro- 
vides a  football  field,  a  running  track,  and  a  baseball  field.  Concrete 
bleacliers  line  the  east  side  of  the  football  field  and  ruiming  track,  furnishing 
ample  seating  for  spectators. 

Recently  a  small  recreation  building  has  been  completed  on  the  campus. 
This  is  to  be  used  for  club  meetings,  recreation  courses,  and  similar 
functions. 
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In  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Works  Agency  the  College  has  erected 
the  following  temporary  buildings  on  the  campus: 

FWA  Building  No.   1,  containing  offices  and  classrooms. 

FWA  Building  No.  2,  containing  offices  and  classrooms. 

FWA  Building  No.  3,  containing  offices,  classrooms,  and  science  labo- 
ratories. 

The  Federal  Public  Housing  Administration  has  provided  a  tem- 
porary men's  dormitory  on  the  campus  with  accommodations  for  about 
fifty  men.  The  building  contains  double  rooms,  bathrooms,  showers,  and 
washrooms. 

The  Federal  Public  Housing  Administration  and  the  New  Jersey  State 
Department  of  Economic  Development  have  erected  on  the  campus  eighteen 
temporary  buildings  containing  thirty-nine  apartments  for  married  stu- 
dents. Most  of  these  apartments  contain  a  living  room,  kitchen,  bathroom, 
and  two  bedrooms.    Some  are  furnished.    ' 

Expenses 

General  Expenses  for  Regular  College  Year  of  approximately  37  weeks 

The  tuition  fee  for  residents  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  $100  a  year. 

The  tuition  fee  for  non-residents  is  $10  per  semester-hour  of  credit. 

The  Student  Government  Association  fee  is  $22  a  year. 

The  laboratory  service  charge  is  $2.50  a  semester  for  each  laboratory 
course. 

The  cost  of  textbooks  ranges  from  $20  to  $30  a  year. 

The  service  charge  for  late  registration  is  $2.00. 

A  service  charge  will  be  charged  for  individual  instruction  for  students 
taking  their  major  or  minor  in  music. 

The  tuition  fee  is  payable  in  two  installments,  one-half  in  September 
and  one-half  in  January.  The  student  fees  are  also  payable  in  two  install- 
ments, $11  in  September  and  $11  in  January. 

These  charges  are  subject  to  revision. 

Living  Expenses  for  Regular  Year 

The  charge  for  board  and  room  in  dormitories  is  $444.00  for  the  regular 
college  year  of  approximately  37  weeks.  This  charge  is  subject  to  change 
due  to  variations  in  living  costs. 

Payments  are  made  as  follows : 

$120  on  or  before  registration  in  September. 
$108  on  or  before  November  1. 
$108  on  or  before  registration  in  February. 
$108  on  or  before  April  1. 
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Women  students  who  plan  to  live  in  dormitories  should  consult  the 
Dean  of  Women  or  make  written  application.  Men  students  should  make 
application  to  the  Dean  of  Men.  If  at  any  time  dormitory  accommodations 
are  not  available,  lists  of  approved  accommodations  in  private  homes  will 
be  provided.  When  dormitory  vacancies  occur,  it  is  understood  that  stu- 
dents living  in  private  homes  will  transfer  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

Accommodations  for  Married  Students 

Charges  for  apartments  are  approximately  $42.00  per  month  unfur- 
nished or  $48.00  per  month  furnished.  These  accommodations  are  only 
for  veterans,  and  application  should  be  made  to  the  Housing  Committee. 

Student  Supply  Store 

The  store  aims  to  supply  such  books  and  materials  as  are  in  continual 
demand  by  the  student  body  and  faculty. 

Cafeteria 

Lunches  are  served  in  the  cafeteria  at  cost  prices  for  all  students  who 
are  not  regular  boarding  hall  students.  It  is  under  the  same  management 
as  the  Edward  Russ  dining  room. 

Gifts 

A  generous  gift  of  money  from  the  late  Edward  Russ  has  enabled  the 
school  to  place  on  its  walls  many  photographs  of  men  eminent  in  science, 
philosophy,  education,  and  public  affairs,  as  well  as  several  reproductions 
of  the  masterpieces  of  great  artists.  At  his  death  Mr.  Russ  bequeathed  a 
substantial  sum  of  money  which  has  taken  permanent  form  in  the  building 
of  Edward  Russ  Hall. 

Many  other  gifts  have  been  presented  by  normal  school  and  college 
classes,  graduates,  and  friends.  These  are  now  serving  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses in  the  College  Hall,  dormitories,  College  High  School,  and  on  the 
campus.  They  are  highly  prized  by  the  students  and  faculty  as  expressions 
of  the  good  will  and  generosity  of  the  donors. 

SCHOIvARSHIPS  AND  LOANS 

See  Financial  Adjustments — Page  34. 

Admissions 

Admission  requirements  are  arranged  for  three  groups  of  students: 
those  entering  the  freshman  class ;  those  entering  with  advanced  undergrad- 
uate credits;  and  those  entering  the  Graduate  Division. 
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I.    Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class 

Students  who  are  undecided  as  to  whether  they  should  enter  the  teach- 
ing profession  are  invited  to  come  to  the  College  for  personal  interviews. 
All  candidates  for  the  freshman  class  should  file  their  applications  with  the 
Registrar  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  announced  date  of  the  entrance  ex- 
amination. 

A.     Requirements  for  Admission  as  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

1.  Entrance  Examinations 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  shall  take  examina- 
tions prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

2.  Eligibility  for  Taking  Entrance  Examinations 

To  be  eligible  to  take  the  entrance  examinations  for  admission  an  appli- 
cant shall  furnish  the  following  credentials  on  the  appropriate  forms 
obtainable  from  the  office  of  the  Registrar. 

a.  Age  certification 

A  statement  of  the  place  and  date  of  birth.  Applicants  shall  be  at 
least  fifteen  years  nine  months  old  before  taking  the  entrance  ex- 
aminations. 

b.  Health  report 

A  report  from  the  family  physician  concerning  the  student's  condition 
of  health.  This  report  shall  be  made  on  a  form  furnished  by  the 
College. 

c.  Testimonial  of  character 

A  testimonial  of  good  moral  character  from  responsible  persons  not 
related  by  blood  or  marriage  to  the  applicant  on  a  form  furnished  by 
the  College. 

d.  High  School  rating 
A  rating  of  the  student's  character  and  probable  fitness  to  succeed  in 
college  courses.     This   rating  shall  be  made  by  the  officials  of  the 
applicant's  secondary  school  on  a  form  furnished  by  the  College. 

e.  Certificate  of  graduation 
A  certificate  showing  graduation  from  the  twelfth  grade  of  an  ap- 
proved secondary  school  or  showing  that  the  applicant  is  scheduled  for 
graduation  during  the  current  scholastic  year.  The  units  to  be 
accepted  for  admission  to  the  College  are  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  as  follows : 

Units 

English    4 

Mathematics     1 

American  History  and  Problems  of  Democracy  1 

Science     1 

Foreign  Language   2 

Additional  Social  Studies,  Science,  Language,  or  Mathematics. .  3 

Free  Electives  3 

Total 15 

Note :  Candidates  for  the  Social  Business  and  Accounting  curriculum  may 
substitute  2  units  of  work  in  these  subjects  for  the  Language  entrance 
requirement. 

f.  Filing  official  transcripts  of  graduation 
Applicants  who  have  not  filed  an  official  and  complete  transcript  show- 
ing graduation    from  high   school   before  the  date   of   the  entrance 
examinations  shall  do  so  before  registration  in  the  College. 
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3.    Physical  Examination 

At  entrance  all  candidates  must  be  examined  by  a  physician  selected  bj 
the  College  to  determine  whether  they  are  free  from  any  disease  oi 
infirmity  which  would  unfit  them  for  teaching ;  and  an  examination  bj 
this  physician  may  be  required  of  any  student  at  any  time  in  his  course 
to  determine  whether  his  physical  condition  warrants  his  continuance  ir 
the  College. 

The  State  also  requires  all  students  to  submit  evidence  each  year  oi 
freedom  from  tuberculosis.  The  College  endeavors  to  provide  suitable 
tests  each  year  for  the  student  at  a  minimum  of  expense. 

B.     High  School  Prerequisites  for  College  Majors  and  Minors. 

The  major  and  minor  fields  of  interest  that  are  offered  students  by  the 
College  are  discussed  under  College  Curricula  (Page  43  and  following) 
The  College  recommends  that  students  include  in  their  high  school  credits 
at  entrance  the  number  of  units  indicated  in  the  following  table  for  the  sub- 
jects in  which  they  intend  to  specialize : 

High  School  Unit' 
Recommended 

Majors 

Business  Education   1  to  2 

English    4 

French,    Latin,   or   Spanish    2  to  4 

**Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation  1 

Mathematics     3J^  to  4 

Music  1  to  2 

Science     1  to  3 

Social    Studies    2  to  3 

High  School  Units 
Recommended 

Minors 

Accounting     1 

Biology    1 

English    4 

French,  Latin,  or  Spanish   2  to  4 

Geography    1 

Mathematics   3  to  4 

Music     1 

**Physical  Education   1 

Physical  Science  1  to  2 

**Recreation    1 

♦Social  Business  1 

Social  Studies   2  to  3 

Speech   1 


*A  minor  in  Social  Business  with  a  minor  in  Accounting  constitutes  a  major  in  Business 
Education.  While  there  are  no  prerequisites  for  this  work,  courses  in  shorthand  and  typing 
are  recommended.     See  page  59  for  details. 


**A  minor  in  Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  combined  with  requirements  in  Health, 
constitutes  the  equivalent  of  a  major  in  Physical  Education,  Health,  and  Recreation.  Sw 
page  141  for  details. 


^ 
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11.    Admission  to  the  Sophomore,  Junior,  or  Senior  Class 

A  limited  number  of  students  may  be  admitted  with  advanced  standing. 

f  To  be  eligible,  a  candidate  must  have  had  at  least  a  year  of  college  work. 

n  The  acceptance  of  such  a  candidate  is  dependent  upon  his  scholarship,  as 

"[evidenced  by  the  credentials  submitted,  personal  fitness,  and  the  possible 

,^ number  of  vacancies  in  the  class  for  which  he  is  eligible.  Definite  acceptance 

of  candidates  for  advanced  standing  cannot  be  made  long  in  advance  for 

any  given  semester.    Students  wishing  to  apply  for  admission  on  advanced 

standing  should  write  for  the  necessary  form  of  application  to  the  Registrar, 

State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 


III.    Admission  to  the  Graduate  Department 

Application  blanks  for  admission  to  graduate  work  may  be  secured  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee. 

Official  transcripts  of  all  undergraduate  work  must  accompany  the 
written  application.    No  action  is  taken  until  such  transcripts  are  received. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  application  blank  and  the  transcripts  of  undergrad- 
uate work,  the  student  is  asked  to  have  personal  conferences  with  the 
department  adviser  of  the  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  major,  and 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee.  These  conferences  are  a 
prerequisite  to  the  action  of  the  committee  on  admission.  The  student  is 
notified  in  writing  as  to  whether  or  not  he  has  been  accepted. 

For  more  complete  information  see  the  Graduate  Bulletin. 


Placement  Bureau 
The  Placement  Bureau  is  a  division  of  the  Department  of  Professional 
Integration.  It  serves  two  purposes :  helping  the  graduates  of  the  College 
to  secure  positions  suitable  to  their  training  and  abilities ;  and,  by  so  doing, 
ooperating  with  school  authorities  who  are  seeking  to  fill  teaching  and 
idministrative  positions.  Because  of  its  relationship  with  the  Department 
Df  Professional  Integration,  the  Bureau  is  able  to  provide  definite  and  re- 
iable  information  relative  to  the  training,  experience,  and  personal  fitness 
Df  candidates.  It  arranges  for  personal  interviews  and  for  observation  of 
:andidates  in  teaching  situations. 

Credentials  for  every  graduate  of  the  College  are  compiled  from  class 
-ecords,  reports  on  student-teaching,  and  from  information  secured  by  con- 
sultation with  heads  of  departments,  the  Registrar,  faculty  counselors,  su- 
pervisors of  student-teaching,  members  of  the  personnel  department,  and 
others  who  may  be  informed  as  to  special  aptitudes  and  activities. 

In  order  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  both  employers  and  prospective 
5  eachers,  the  Bureau  requests  complete  information  about  vacancies  to  be 
lied.  It  assumes  important  responsibilities  to  the  teacher,  to  the  individual 
iJschool,  and  to  public  education  as  a  whole. 
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ALUMNr  OFFICERS,  1948-1949 

President Joseph  Masiello,  '35 

Vice-President   George  Dukes,  '36 

Recording  Secretary Lillian  Richtberg.  '24 

Corresponditig  Secretary  Ella  Rank,  '25 

Treasurer   Vivian  Pareti,  '42 

Assistant  Treasurer Henry  \''an  Dyke,  '48 

Executive  Committee Tullia  De  Rogatis  Ferrucci,  '40 

Dorothy  Schroeder  Lehmkuhl,  '42 

Dorothy  McKaig,  '38 

William  H.  Mason,  Jr.,  '24 


Number  of  Graduates 

Normal  School  Diplomas — 3,921 

A.B.  Degrees— 3,197,  A.M.  Degrees— 737 

All  graduates  of  Montclair  are  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  and 
active  members  if  they  pay  dues.  Association  officers,  with  the  advice  of 
other  members  and  Faculty  members  of  the  College,  plan  yearly  the  sched- 
ule of  events  to  which  all  graduates  and  their  guests  are  invited.  Alumni 
are  notified  once  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  active  members  are  noti- 
fied again  before  each  event  takes  place. 

The  Association  strives  to  establish  and  continue  lasting  friendships  and 
contacts  of  both  social  and  professional  natures  among  its  members  and  be- 
tween graduates  and  the  College. 


Library 

A  library  of  50,000  volumes  is  conveniently  situated  on  the  main 
floor  of  the  College  Hall.  This  includes  the  following  special  collec- 
tions:  The  Howe  Collection  of  Organ  Music;  the  Mark  Andrews  Music 
Library;  the  Webster  Memorial  Collection  of  Modern  Poetry;  the  Finley 
Collection  of  Science  Textbooks,  which  has  been  augmented  by  early  text- 
books from  other  sources;  the  Carnegie  Secondary  Art  Set  of  books  and 
pictures.  In  addition,  a  Textbook  Exhibit  of  more  than  2,500  volumes, 
and  a  collection  of  Courses  of  Study  from  states,  counties,  towns,  and  cities 
throughout  the  country  are  valuable  aids  to  teachers  in  training  as  well  as 
to  teachers  in  service. 

Approximately  200  periodicals  are  received  currently.  In  addition,  the 
library  maintains  files  of  pictures,  pamphlets  and  clippings,  classified  by 
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subject.  All  of  the  library's  holdings,  with  the  exception  of  the  Webster 
Memorial  Collection,  are  available  for  loan  to  members  of  the  faculty  and 
the  student  body,  and  to  graduates  and  former  students. 

The  Teaching  Aids  Service,  a  department  of  the  College  Library,  com- 
piles and  publishes  lists  of  audio-visual  aids  in  the  various  subject  matter 
fields,  and  maintains  a  large  collection  of  materials  which  students  and 
graduates  of  the  College  may  borrow  for  classroom  use. 

Bureau  of  Field  Studies 

The  College  is  impressed  with  the  demand  for  organized  field  studies 
and  has  attempted  to  meet  this  demand  through  extension  and  summer 
school  courses  in  the  graduate  school  and  in  the  regular  college  year,  thus 
contributing  to  the  in-service  training  of  secondary  school  teachers. 

The  Bureau  of  Field  Studies  offers  courses  covering  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Community;  New  England  and  French  Canada;  the  eastern 
seaboard  and  the  South ;  and  Continental  United  States.  Field  Studies  in 
Urban  Life  is  required  of  Social  Studies  majors  in  their  junior  year.  It 
may  also  be  given  as  an  elective  on  Saturdays  in  the  part-time  division. 
The  transcontinental  field  course  is  offered  every  three  years  in  July  and 
August  beginning  in  1938.  It  was  offered  in  1946  because  the  three-year 
sequence  was  interrupted  by  the  war.  The  other  courses  are  given  in 
August  of  alternate  years  except  in  the  years  when  the  transcontinental 
course  is  given. 

The  Bureau  of  Field  Studies  has  published  a  Syllabus  and  Bibliography 
for  the  Field  Study  in  the  Continental  United  States  and  four  booklets 
dealing  with  various  phases  of  field  work :  Field  Studies  in  Schools  and 
Colleges,  Field  Studies  in  a  Teachers  College,  Field  Studies  in  Certain 
A'ew  Jersey  Secondary  Schools,  and  A  Bibliography  for  Field  Studies  in 
Schools  and  Colleges.  These  booklets  are  available  to  teachers,  students, 
and  administrators  on  request.  For  these  and  for  other  information  ad- 
dress the  Director,  Bureau  of  Field  vStudies. 


New  Tools  for  Learning  Bureau 

New  Tools  for  Learning  is  a  bureau  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
College  at  Montclair  sponsored  by  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation,  Inc. 
It  publishes  discussion  kits  for  classes,  clubs,  and  forums.  Each  kit 
consists  of  a  printed  discussion  guide  and  a  booklet  of  visual  materials  or 
a  film  strip  containing  the  visual  materials.  These  may  be  purchased. 
Price  list  will  be  sent  on  request.  Topics  now  available  include:  ''Should 
We  Expand  Our  Foreign  Trade?,"  "Will  Machines  Replace  ]Men?,"  and 
"How  Idle  Savings  Create  Unemplopnent."  Other  publications  are  avail- 
able or  in  preparation. 
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The  Bureau  can  also  supply  recordings  of  a  radio  program,  ''Keeping 
up  with  the  Wigglesworths."  Each  episode  in  this  series  teaches  a  funda- 
mental economic  principle  in  story  form. 

The  Bureau  cooperates  with  the  Teaching  Aids  Service,  the  intra- 
mural audio-visual  service,  and  the  production  of  recordings,  radio  pro- 
grams, and  films. 

Students  will  have  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  these  materials 
and  with  their  use  in  the  classroom. 


PART     II 


AIMS,  ORGANIZATION,  AND  ACTIVITIES 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  POLICIES 

The  following  principles  control  the  organization  and  development  of 
the  College.  The  second  statement  of  each  principle  is  somewhat  explana- 
tory of  the  first  and  in  most  cases  is  addressed  particularly  to  students. 

(1)  The  College  should  have  clearly  defined  objectives  which  should  limit  and 
control  its  offerings  and  activities. 

Entering  students  should  wuierstand  what  the  College  has  to  offer  in  rela- 
tion to  their  interest  and  purposes. 

(2)  The  College  should  be  so  organized  and  administered  as  to  promote  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  prospective  workers  in  the  profession. 

The  students  slwuld  be  offered  the  most  desirable  opportunities  for  the 
promotion  of  their  educational  interests  and  success,  their  physical  health 
and  energy,  their  emotioyuil  adjustments  and  stability,  and  their  social 
attitudes  and  habits. 

(3)  To  teach  should  be  a  privilege  and  not  a  right,  i.e.,  candidates  for  teacher 
preparation  should  be  selected. 

The  students  who  are  to  be  privileged  to  prepare  for  teaching  must  demon- 
strate their  intellectual,  personal,  and  scholastic  fitness  for  the  profession. 

(4)  The  relative  value  of  the  curriculum  materials  used  in  a  teachers  college 
should  be  judged  by  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  schools  and  communities 
which  it  serves. 

Though  teachers  are  exponents  of  broad  culture,  yet  the  selection  of  the 
necessary  materials  for  a  prospective  teacher  must  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  professional  service. 

(5)  Teacher  preparation  should  be  differentiated  and  specialized  in  accordance 
with  the  aims  and  organization  of  schools  to  be  served. 
The  differentiated  program  at  Montclair  provides  for  the  training  of  junior 
and  senior  high  school  teachers  and  permits  specialisation  within  this  pro- 
gram in  English,  foreign  languages,  tnathem^tics,  science,  social  studies, 
administration  and  guidance,  business  education,  geography,  music,  and 
physical  education. 

(6)  Prospective  teachers  should  acquire  a  rich  background  of  general  culture 
including  a  knowledge  of  present-day  problems. 

The  professional-cultural  background  studies  offer  a  broad  human  interest 
in  the  social,  political,  economic,  iiidustrial,  religious,  scientific,  literary, 
and  esthetic  phases  of  life. 

(7)  Professional  scholarship  should  be  sound. 
Professional  scholarship  refers  particularly  to  the  scholarship  required  in 
the  student's  nujjor  and  minor  fields  of  specialisation.     Each  student   is 
required    to    complete    approximately    thirty-three    semester-hours    in    his 
nuijor  and  eighteen  semester-hours  in  his  minor  field  of  interest. 

(8)  Prospective  secondary  school  teachers  should  not  only  acquire  a  teaching 
knowledge  of  subject-matter  but  also  a  teaching  knowledge  of  adolescent 
pupils  involving  the  theories  and  techniques  in  their  instruction. 
The  professionnl  objectives  proz^ide  teachers  college  students  with  a  motiz'e 
for  learning  which  m  turn  insists  upon  functional  knoivledge.  The  adjust- 
ment of  this  knoivledge  to  the  aptitudes  and  needs  of  high  school  pupils 
requires  tnethods  and  skills  in  instruction. 

(25) 
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(9)    The  program  of  studies  and  activities  of  a  teachers  college  should  be  pro- 
gressive, sequential,  and  integrated. 

Bdiication  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  bringing  isolated  courses  back 
into  their  natural  relationships  or  into  a  unified  body  of  knowledge  in  order 
to  promote  broader  u^nderstanding,  clearer  meanings,  and  balanced  judg- 
fnent. 

(10)  The  College  should  seek  persistently  to  maintain  high  standards  of  excel- 
lence together  with  practical  concepts  of  usefulness. 

Students  must  give  their  best  efforts,  maintain  high  standards  of  scholar- 
ship, ajid  demonstrate  ability  to  u^e  their  knowledge  and  skills. 

(11)  Open-mindedness  on  the  part  of  all  participants  in  teacher  preparation 
should  be  encouraged  in  order  to  facilitate  individual  adjustments  and 
growth. 

A  student's  experience  in  college  stimulates  intellectual  curiosity  along  with 
an  interest  in  truth.  Such  attitudes  promote  a  recognition  afid  wnderstand- 
ing  of  differences  and  an  ability  to  adjust  and  grow  in  a  changing  world. 


GENERAL  OBJECTIVE 

The  general  aim  of  the  College  is  the  same  as  that  for  all  education  in 
a  democracy — the  preparation  of  youth  for  a  constructive  and  profitable 
life  in  society.  This  general  citizenship  aim  is  fundamental  to  the  course 
of  study  and  the  method  of  teaching. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is  a  professional 
school  which  prepares  teachers  for  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  of 
the  State.  This  definite  objective  has  been  the  controlling  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  curricula,  teaching  procedures,  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties, and  college  spirit  and  has  tended  to  unify  all  activities — professional, 
cultural,  and  social. 

The  College  is  organized  for  those  who  have  a  sincere  interest  in  pro- 
moting the  general  welfare  of  society  through  the  medium  of  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  State.  Those  who  have  the  natural  ability  to  become  friends, 
guides,  and  leaders  of  youth  should  consider  the  opportunities  offered  by 
the  profession  of  teaching. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

The  College  is  organized  for  administrative  purposes  into  three  divisions : 
business  administration,  instructional  administration,  and  personnel  ad- 
ministration. These  divisions  are  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of 
the  College  and  the  Administrative  Council  in  cooperation  with  the  faculty. 

Business  Division 

The  business  division  has  charge  of  financial  matters  such  as  appropria- 
tions, receipts,  expenditures,  inventories,  audits,  and  reports.  This  division 
also  superintends  buildings  and  grounds,  and  food  service  operations. 

Students  pay  their  tuition  and  fees  at  the  Business  Office. 
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Instructional  Division 

The  instructional  division  centers  its  interests  in  curricula,  teaching 
materials,  teaching  and  supervisory  programs,  and  teaching  procedures. 
The  Dean  of  Instruction  is  assisted  by  the  Registrar,  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, the  librarians,  instructional  committees,  and  general  stafT. 

vStudents  who  wish  advice  or  help  in  matters  related  to  courses,  pro- 
grams of  studies,  advanced  standing,  instructional  procedures,  and  scholas- 
tic clubs  consult  the  Dean  of  Instruction,  the  Registrar,  department  heads, 
and  staff  advisers. 

Matters  pertaining  to  records,  reports,  credits,  and  schedules  are  dis- 
cussed with  the  Registrar. 

Personnel  Division 

The  personnel  division  has  the  responsibility  of  promoting  the  physical 
health,  mental  health,  work  habits,  and  social  life  of  all  students.  The  fol- 
lowing staff  members  are  engaged  in  personnel  work:  personnel  director, 
physical  education  instructors,  college  physician,  college  nurse,  mental 
hygiene  instructors,  research  director,  Dean  of  Women,  Dean  of  Men, 
Veterans'  Counselor,  dormitory  hostesses,  and  staff  and  student  advisers. 

The  personnel  division  endeavors  to  become  familiar  with  the  abilities, 
interests,  and  needs  of  all  students;  keeps  records;  and  provides  for  ade- 
quate personal  service. 

STUDENT  INTERESTS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

Orientation  and  Guidance  of  Freshmen 

During  the  first  week  of  the  college  year,  freshman  students  report  for 
examinations,  organization  meetings,  social  functions,  athletics,  conferences, 
and  instructions.  The  personnel  division  of  the  College  is  active  in  gaining 
necessary  information,  in  preparing  reports,  and  in  furnishing  guidance. 
The  Student  Government  Association  is  active  in  its  cooperation.  It  ex- 
plains and  discusses  various  student  clubs,  privileges,  and  responsibilities. 
Staif  members  meet  the  new  students  for  personal  interviews,  and  during 
the  semester  group  meetings  are  held  with  advisers.  In  general,  Freshman 
Week  is  a  time  for  orientation,  adjustments,  guidance,  instructions,  exami- 
nations, and  social  contacts. 

General  Citizenship 

A  spirit  of  readiness  to  understand  objectives  and  to  assume  responsibil- 
ities grows  out  of  Freshman  Week.  Each  student  realizes  that  he  has  be- 
come part  of  a  State  enterprise  and  of  an  active  group  of  professional 
workers.  Social  and  professional  consciousness  begins  to  take  the  place  of 
individual  motives. 
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From  the  first  day  each  student  is  expected  to  make  definite  contribu- 
tions to  the  welfare  of  his  associates  and  to  the  hfe  of  the  College.  In  fact, 
any  student  who  cannot  demonstrate  initiative  and  leadership  through  co- 
operation and  service  should  not  train  for  the  profession  of  teaching. 

Student  Organizations 

Students  have  initiated  and  organized  councils,  clubs,  associations,  and 
committees  that  are  rendering  a  great  variety  of  service  which  is  of  a  worthy 
character.  The  Student  Government  Association  is  the  central  organiza- 
tion in  general  control  of  students'  extra-curricular  activities.  It  is  made  up 
of  representatives  from  the  student  body  and  faculty,  and  takes  as  its  re- 
sponsibility the  promotion  of  scholarship,  culture,  professional  zeal,  social 
and  physical  welfare,  extra-curricular  activities,  and  the  general  conduct  of 
the  student  body. 

The  Student  Government  Association,  its  committees  and  allied  organi- 
zations, through  their  aims,  spirit,  and  accomplishments,  commend  them- 
selves to  the  faculty  and  the  profession.  Naturally,  there  are  many  ways 
in  which  the  students  and  their  organizations  express  their  ideas  of  serv- 
ice, though  at  present  their  principal  organized  activities  may  be  listed  as 
follows : 

Agora  (Men's  Organization)  Men's  Athletic  Association 

Aldornia  (Honorary  English  Club)  Music  Clubs 

Aphesteon  (Honorary  Mathematics  Club)       Phi  Lambda  Pi   (Men's  Organization) 

Artsmen  Players 

Bureau  of  Student  Publications  Poetry  Club 

Cercle  Frangais  Psychology  Club 

Choral  Speaking  Club  Rohwec  (Honorary  Social  Studies  Club) 

Circolo  Italiano  Rostrum  (Co-ed  Debating  and  Discussion 
Clio  (Social  Studies  Women's  Club)  Group) 

Commuters'  Club  Science  Club 

Creative  Writing  Club  Senate 

Dalphac   (Women's  Organization)  Sigma  Delta  Pi  (Women's  Organization) 

Dance  Club  Sigma    Phi    Mu    (General    Mathematics 
Epsilon  Mu  Epsilon   (Commercial  Club)  Club) 

Forum    (Men's  Discussion  Club)  Spanish  Club 

Geography  Club  Tribe  (Men's  Varsity  Athletic  Club) 

Intercultural  Relations  Group  Women's  Athletic  Association 

International  Relations  Club  Zeta  Phi   (Speech  Playhouse) 
Inter  Nos   (Classical  Language  Club) 
Kappa    Delta    Pi     (National    Honorary 
Society) 

The  work  of  the  Student  Government  Association,  its  committees  and 
organizations,  includes  such  activities  as  follows : 

Preparation  and  presentation  of  college  and  high  school  assemblies. 
Establishment  and  maintenance  of  college  publications,  including  newspaper, 

hand  book,  magazine,  and  yearbook. 
Study  of  the  social  needs  of  the  College  and  methods  of  providing  for  them 

properly  and  adequately.  _ 
Participation  in  the  supervision  of  athletics. 
Promotion  of  the  scholarship  standards  of  sections  or  classes. 
The  chartering  of  college  clubs. 
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Supervision  of  the  bulletin  board  and  student  announcements. 

Assistance  in  matters  of  student  employment  and  general  student  aid. 

Assistance  in  maintaining  favorable  working  conditions  throughout  the  College. 

Reception  and  entertainment  of  visitors  and  delegations. 

Collection  of  data  and  preparation  of  reports  relative  to  college  enterprises  and 

their  management. 
Representation  of  the  College  at  meetings  of  various  organizations  and  the 

furnishing  of  speakers  for  high  school  assemblies. 
Promotion  of  college  clubs  and  organizations. 
Provision   for  a  financing  system  which  adequately  serves  all  worthy  college 

enterprises. 
Cooperation  in  scheduling  events  and  activities  on  the  campus. 
Participation  in  granting  awards  and  recognitions. 


Student  Government  Association  Officers 

President Francis  McGuire,  '50 

Vice-President   George  Harriston,  '49 

Secretary    Traude  Teutsch,  '51 

Treasurer William  Gray,  '50 

Assistant  Treasurer Alma  Pelosi,  '51 

Music  and  Art 
Cultural  background  courses  in  music  and  art  are  required  of  all  stu- 
dents.    In  addition,  music  electives  and  the  musical  organizations  of  the 
College  provide  opportunities  for  further  study  in  fields  of  special  inter- 
ests.   For  requirements  for  a  major  or  minor  in  music,  see  page  97. 

The  musical  organizations  of  the  college  include : 

1.  A  vested  a  cappella  choir,  a  junior  choir,  and  a  Women's  Glee  Club. 

2.  A  symphony  orchestra. 

3.  A  concert  band. 

4.  A  Music  Workshop,  including  various  types  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
ensembles. 

Sunday  evening  concerts  are  given  throughout  the  school  year  by  guest 
artists,  music  faculty,  and  advanced  music  students. 

Because  of  the  proximity  of  New  York  City,  the  College  is  able  to 
ofTer  unusually  fine  opportunities  in  music.  Field  trips  are  frequently 
made  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
and  Town  Hall  concerts. 

The  Art  Workshop  gives  all  students  an  opportunity  to  work  creatively 
with  various  artistic  media — oil  paints,  water  colors,  block  prints,  pastels, 
clay,  plaster,  and  stone.  The  Workshop  includes  a  ceramic  studio  com- 
plete with  potters'  wheels,  kilns,  and  a  glaze  laboratory. 

Frequent  field  trips  are  taken  to  art  museums  in  New  York  City  and 
the  metropolitan  area. 

Dramatics 
Work  in  dramatics  is  varied  and  comprehensive.    In  the  classroom  dra- 
matic literature  is  studied  in  historical  perspective,  as  an  art-form  and  as  a 
mirror  of  social  institutions.     The  production  of  high  school  and  college 
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plays  is  studied  and  practiced  in  technical  courses  in  which  instruction  in 
acting,  stage-craft,  make-up,  lighting,  costumes,  and  directing  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

Players,  an  undergraduate  club,  sponsors  two  major  productions  a 
year.  Use  of  the  auditorium  of  the  College  High  School  as  a  Little  Theatre 
enables  Players  to  present  repeated  performances  of  each  production. 
This  invaluable  experience  in  the  solution  of  problems  facing  the  high  school 
dramatics  coach  is  available  to  any  student  in  the  entire  college.  Players 
also  sponsors  an  annual  Drama  Day  at  which  the  dramatic  organizations  of 
high  schools  are  invited  to  present  their  work  for  professional  criticism. 

The  amphitheatre  affords  an  ideal  setting  for  assemblies,  festivals,  dance 
recitals,  pageants,  and  plays  adapted  for  the  outdoor  theatre. 

Stude)nt  Exchange  With  French  and  Spanish-Spkaking  Countries 

The  College  has  prepared  a  program  of  teacher  training  in  the  field  of 
modern  foreign  languages.  After  successful  completion  of  the  prerequisite 
years  of  high  school  French  or  Spanish,  language  study  is  continued  at 
Montclair  in  classes  conducted  entirely  in  French  or  Spanish.  If  the  stu- 
dent has  shown  promising  aptitude  in  his  foreign  language  work  during  his 
freshman,  sophomore,  and  junior  years,  he  is  then  offered  the  opportunity 
to  study  abroad  for  a  year  in  some  foreign  teachers  college  or  university 
under  Montclair  auspices.  During  periods  of  uncertainty  abroad,  students 
have  gone  to  Canada,  Mexico,  and  South  America. 

During  the  year  of  study  abroad,  these  Montclair  students  follow  a 
comprehensive  program  of  work,  including  classes  in  language,  literature, 
history,  art,  music,  psychology,  etc.,  working  with  their  French  or  Spanish- 
speaking  classmates,  stibmitting  to  the  same  kind  of  discipline,  enjoying 
their  pleasures,  and  experiencing  their  daily  routine.  In  addition  to  schol- 
arly achievement  that  cannot  be  equaled  by  any  amount  of  classroom  work 
in  college,  this  year  of  study  gives  students  a  broad  outlook  on  life,  a  sym- 
pathetic attitude  toward  the  problems  of  other  peoples,  and  an  understand- 
ing of  world  citizenship — in  fact,  a  life  experience  that  is  bound  to  make 
them  better  teachers  of  foreign  languages  for  American  high  school  boys 
and  girls. 

C01.1.EGE  ATHI.ETICS 

The  College  provides  three  athletic  fields,  one  play  field,  and  six  tennis 
courts,  two  gymnasiums,  and  other  facilities  for  promoting  recreational 
activities.  The  principal  sports  for  men  normally  include  football,  basket- 
ball, baseball,  track  and  field,  golf  and  tennis.  College  varsity  teams  in 
football,  basketball,  baseball,  tennis,  track,  golf,  and  wrestling  maintain  in 
normal  years  full  schedules  with  colleges  located  in  five  eastern  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  College  junior  teams  play  scheduled  games 
within  the  State.    Intramural  athletics  are  promoted. 
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The  women's  athletic  activities  inchide  volley  l)all,  hockey,  basketball, 
Softball,  tennis,  and  archery.  These  sports  are  organized  and  managed  by 
the  Women's  Athletic  Association,  a  very  active  undergraduate  organiza- 
tion. Competition  is  intramural,  with  sport  days  and  invitation  games  i)ro- 
viding  variety  and  added  interest.  The  Modern  Dance  Club,  while  not  an 
athletic  activity,  is  an  important  part  of  the  women's  activity  program. 

Publications 

The  Student  Handbook  supplies  instructions,  Student  Government  As- 
sociaition  rules,  descriptions  of  organizations,  songs,  cheers  and  other  mat- 
ter of  special  value  to  new  students. 

The  Montclarion,  the  student  news  publication,  covers  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects of  special  interest  to  students.    It  is  published  semi-monthly. 

The  Montclair  Quarterly  is  the  student  literary  magazine  published  by 
the  student  body. 

La  Campana,  the  college  annual,  is  published  each  year  by  the  Senior 
Class  and  contains  general  information  of  special  value  to  graduates  and 
their  friends. 

The  College  High  Crier,  student  newspaper  in  the  College  High  School, 
affords  college  students  an  opportunity  to  learn  advisership  through  work- 
ing with  the  young  high  school  editors. 

La  Campanula,  the  yearbook  of  College  High  School,  is  sponsored  and 
published  by  the  senior  class  of  College  High  School. 

Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Field  Studies  include  pamphlets  and 
leaflets  describing  field  studies. 

Publications  of  the  Teaching  Aids  Service  of  the  College  Library  in- 
clude lists  of  audio-visual  aids  in  many  subject  matter  fields. 

Dormitory  Life 

Dormitory  students  have  opportunities  for  social  activities,  entertain- 
ments, and  athletics.  These  activities  are  promoted  by  the  Dean  of  Women, 
the  Dean  of  Men,  the  dormitory  hostesses,  the  faculty,  and  the  Inter-Dormi- 
tory Council. 

The  regulations  governing  dormitory  life  are  made  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  dormitory  councils,  the  Dean  of  Wonien,  the  Dean  of  ]Men, 
and  the  dormitory  hostesses.  These  regulations  cover  such  matters  as 
study  hours,  week-end  permissions,  social  activities,  guests,  schedule  of 
meals,  care  of  rooms,  care  of  the  sick,  and  chaperonage. 

One  of  the  high  lights  of  dormitory  life  is  the  annual  Old  English 
Christmas  Dinner  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Edna  McEachern.  This 
musical  pageant,  based  on  the  Old  English  tradition,  includes  the  lighting 
of  the  Yule  log  and  bringing  in  the  boar's  head,  wassail  bowl,  and  plum 
pudding. 
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STUDENT  PERSONNEL  ADJUSTMENTS 

The  accomplishments  of  individual  students  depend  upon  their  energy, 
adaptability,  and  general  personal  fitness.  Therefore,  the  College  invests 
profitably  in  promoting  the  physical  health,  emotional  stability,  and  social 
attitudes  and  habits  of  all  students. 

PhYSICAI.  HEAI.TH 

The  State  Teachers  College  is  located  on  an  elevation  in  clean,  open 
country.  The  campus  furnishes  adequate  facilities  for  healthful  outdoor 
exercises  and  the  two  gymnasiums  provide  for  physical  education,  indoor 
sports,  and  dances. 

The  College  employs  during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  one  full  time 
physician,  one  part  time  physician,  and  three  resident  nurses  who  give  the 
students  thorough  physical  examinations  and  advise  them  in  regard  to 
medical  attention  and  correction  of  defects.  The  College  conducts  an 
annual  tuberculosis  program  with  chest  X-rays  of  students  and  other  Col- 
lege personnel.  An  annual  physical  examination  by  the  College  physician 
is  required  of  all  students.  The  health  of  the  dormitory  students  is  guarded 
with  special  care.  An  infirmary  is  maintained  under  the  supervision  of  the 
College  physician.  The  Dean  of  Women,  the  Dean  of  Men,  and  physical 
education  instructors  advise  concerning  health  facilities  and  conditions. 
During  the  entire  year,  including  the  summer  months,  a  full  time  nurse 
lives  in  the  dormitory  in  order  that  she  may  serve  dormitory  students  and 
oversee  the  general  health  conditions  of  all  students. 

Mental  Health 

In  the  freshman  year  the  first  course  in  the  Department  of  Professional 
Integration  serves  to  provide  for  group  discussion  of  problems  of  personal 
and  professional  orientation  to  college  life. 

Students  are  responsible  to  their  advisers  for  individual  conferences. 
Advisers  are  free  to  formulate  and  carry  out  their  own  plans  for  serving 
individual  and  group  needs  of  students  assigned  to  them. 

The  student  advisory  and  guidance  program  is  extended  so  that  it 
reaches  the  whole  student  body.  All  students  are  encouraged  to  make  con- 
tacts with  staff  members  in  an  informal  fashion  so  that  they  may  profit 
from  a  more  personal  relationship  than  that  of  the  more  formal  classroom 
association.  Special  problems  of  adjustment  which  arise  from  time  to  time 
are  referred  to  the  psychology  and  mental  hygiene  staff.  Students  who  are 
in  need  of  medical  and  psychiatric  assistance  are  aided  in  obtaining  proper 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  It  is  desirable  that  students  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  offered  by  such  types  of  service. 

An  organized  sequence  of  courses  is  planned  for  graduate  students  who 
wish  to  prepare  for  guidance  work  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  A 
master's  degree  in  Guidance  is  granted  to  students  who  complete  this  work 
satisfactorily.  Full  descriptions  of  courses  may  be  found  in  the  Graduate 
Bulletin. 
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Social  Activities 

A  varied  program  of  social  activities  is  promoted  by  the  college  clubs, 
classes,  personnel  department,  and  general  staff.  Each  activity  i^s  approved 
and  directed  by  the  Dean  of  Women  because  of  its  social  and  recreational 
value.  A  few  of  the  activities  which  are  normally  traditional  are  listed  be- 
low. 

Three  all-college  dances  are  sponsored  by  the  Student  Government 
I  Association  each  year  and  two  by  each  class.  The  sophomores  give  a 
!  dance  for  the  freshmen  at  the  end  of  Orientation  Week,  Dances  are  also 
I  sponsored  by  the  dormitories  as  well  as  several  other  organizations. 
I  The  various  clubs  and  associations  hold  banquets  each  year.  The 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  dinners  in  the  dormitories  are  festive  oc- 
casions. 

Athletic  events  for  men  include  scheduled  games  and  matches  with 
outside  teams.  Sports  days  are  sponsored  by  the  W'omen's  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  musical  organizations  present  several  programs  each  year,  includ- 
ing the  Christmas  and  Easter  programs  and  the  annual  concerts  during 
the  spring. 

The  Dance  Club  is  composed  of  a  group  interested  in  the  dance  as  an 
art  form.  Participation  is  based  upon  selection  of  candidates  by  members 
after  a  special  tryout.  Members  work  on  techniques  which  give  control 
and  suppleness  so  that  their  bodies  may  be  used  as  instruments  with  which 
to  express  ideas  and  emotions  in  the  creating  of  dances.  During  the  year 
the  Club  sponsors  events  such  as  a  visiting  professional  group  or  artist,  a 
symposium,  lecture-demonstrations,  and  concerts  on  campus  and  elsewhere 
by  chib  members. 

Dramatic  events  include  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Players,  the  under- 
graduate drama  organization,  the  production  of  plays  at  the  College  and 
in  various  high  schools  in  the  vicinity,  a  drama  day  for  high  schools,  a 
conference  with  the  other  teacher  training  institutions  of  the  State,  and  the 
production  of  at  least  one  major  play  each  fall  and  spring. 

There  are  many  other  events  occurring  from  time  to  time,  such  as  the 
spring  festival  of  the  language  department,  the  Mardi  Gras  of  the  language 
department,  and  the  special  events  of  Commencement  Week. 

Scholastic  Adjustments 

Lack  of  scholastic  adjustment  may  be  due  to"  physical  health  or  emo- 
tional instability,  and  in  either  case  should  be  understood  and  remedied. 
There  may  be  other  cases  where  individual  students  need  scholastic  iruid- 
ance.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  students'  subject-matter  interests  to  change 
and  for  students  to  require  transferral  from  one  course  to  another  or  from 
one  department  to  another.  Furthermore,  students  are  sometimes  troubled 
by  their  ratings  and  schedules,  and  frequently  the  matter  of  study  habits 
demands  careful  analysis  and  directed  training.     Various  types  of  adjust- 
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ments  may  be  made  in  classroom  situations  by  providing  a  better  under 
standing  of  troublesome  problems  and  thereby  relieving  tension.    All  prob-j 

lems  of  adjustment  are  considered  in  the  spirit  of  helpfulness. 

$ 

FiNANCiAi.  Adjustments 

The  College  is  not  prepared  to  render  financial  help  in  every  case  where 
help  is  needed.  Yet  it  is  in  a  position  to  assist  many  of  those  who  are 
particularly  deserving.  Assistance  is  commonly  rendered  through  loans 
and  student  employment. 

Work  Scholarship  Funds 

The  State  offers  deserving  students  the  opportunity  to  do  socially  de- 
sirable work  of  such  a  nature  as  may  be  provided  in  the  college  library, 
laboratories,  and  offices.    These  scholarships  cover  tuition. 

Chapin  Memorial  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  by  the  Alumni  Association  in  honor  of  the 
late  Dr.  Charles  Sumner  Chapin,  Principal  of  Montclair  State  Normal 
School.  It  is  incorporated  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees.  Loans 
are  made  principally  to  upper  class  students  and  always  on  the  basis  of  the 
candidate's  personal  and  scholastic  fitness  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  as 
well  as  the  candidate's  financial  need. 

Applications  for  loans  are  made  through  the  office  of  the  Dean  of 
Women.  Each  loan  must  be  secured  by  at  least  one  property  owner.  The 
total  amount  of  the  fund  is  approximately  $10,000. 

Scholarships 

A  few  scholarships  are  granted  to  students  of  marked  personal  fitness 
and  of  accomplishments  in  special  fields.  Candidates  for  scholarships  are 
recommended  by  their  high  school  principals. 

John  C.  Stone  Scholarship 

This  fund  was  established  by  the  Alumni  Association  in  memory  of  the 
late  Professor  John  C.  Stone.  It  amounts  to  $1,500  and  the  proceeds  are 
to  be  used  as  a  scholarship  for  Mathematics  majors. 

Margaret  B.  Hols  Foundation 

This  fund  was  established  by  college  students  who  have  studied  abroad 
for  at  least  one  year  under  the  direction  of  the  Foreign  Language  Depart- 
ment. The  exchange  student  movement  at  Montclair  was  conceived  and 
developed  by  the  late  Professor  Margaret  B.  Holz,  and  it  was  in  her  mem- 
ory that  the  fund  of  $3,000  was  created.  The  proceeds  of  the  fund  provide 
financial  assistance  to  those  members  of  the  Modern  Foreign  Language  De- 
partment who  need  financial  aid  in  order  to  study  abroad. 
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Plcld  Studies  I'und 

This  fund  was  established  by  Dr.  Harold  S.  Sloan,  a  professor  at  the 
College  from  vSeptember  1929  to  June  19v36.  The  interest  on  an  invest- 
ment of  $10,000  is  used  for  the  development  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Field  vStudies. 

State  Scholarships 

The  state  legislature  awards  annually  to  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  a 
number  of  scholarships  not  to  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  the  number  of  begin- 
ning students. 

Those  students  who  are  applying  for  admission  to  a  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege and  who  wish  to  compete  for  a  scholarship  are  invited  to  write  to  the 
President  of  the  College  to  which  they  are  applying  for  admission  and  re- 
quest a  scholarship  application  blank. 

Bdzvard  Riiss  Scholarship  fund 

This  fund  was  established  from  the  residue  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Edward  Russ.  It  amounts  to  $18,000,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  to 
assist  deserving  students  who,  through  scholarship  and  personal  fitness,  of- 
fer assurance  that  they  will  make  especially  valuable  contributions  to  the 
profession  of  teaching. 

Student  Employment 

The  financial  condition  in  many  homes  has  changed  considerably  in  the 
past  few  years.  The  College  wishes  to  cooperate  with  worthy  students 
who  earnestly  desire  to  follow  through  the  four-year  college  course.  This 
is  often  done  by  affording  to  students  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  va- 
rious types  of  work  on  campus  or  to  render  service  in  private  homes  near 
the  campus.  Opportunities  for  such  work  are  arranged  through  the  offices 
of  the  Dean  of  Women  and  the  Personnel  Director. 


GENERAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  organization  of  the  College  for  instructional  purposes  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Principles  numbered  4  to  11,  as  stated  on  the  first  pages  of 
Part  II  of  this  catalog. 

Relations  to  the  Schools  oj  the  State 

The  college  staff  recognizes  its  relationship  to  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  which  it  serves.    The  following  contacts  are  maintained : 

Close  relationships  are  maintained  with  the  State   Department  of  Education 
through  its  Commissioner  of  Education  and  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The   State  Director  of   Teacher  Education   is   in  continual   contact   with   the 
officers  and  directors  of  secondary  education  and  with  the  College. 
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Frequent  conferences  on  problems  of  secondary  education  are  held  on  the 
campus. 

a.  General  conferences  with  city  and  county  superintendents,  supervising  prin- 
cipals, and  junior  and  senior  high  school  principals. 

b.  Conferences  with  high  school  executives  devoted  to  special  problems  in  the 
secondary  fields. 

c.  Department  conferences  with  heads  of  departments  and  teachers  in  the  re- 
spective fields. 

The  College  collects  and  analyzes  curricula  which  are  administered  in  the  vari- 
ous high  schools  in  the  State. 

The  College  has  contacts  with  various  junior  and  senior  high  schools  through 
its  supervisors  of  student-teaching  and  through  the  representatives  of  various 
subject-matter  departments. 

The  College  contacts  the  secondary  schools  and  becomes  familiar  with  their 
needs  through  its  Placement  Bureau  and  follow-up  service. 

The  College  cooperates  with  various  secondary  school  officials  and  agencies  in 
making  research  studies. 

Principals,  heads  of  departments,  and  teachers  visit  college  classes  and  classes 
in  the  College  High  School  from  time  to  time. 


OFFERINGS  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  SERVICE 

There  are  hundreds  of  teachers  seeking  educational  courses  needed  for 
their  professional  growth  and  advancement.  In  response  to  actual  demand 
from  teachers  in  the  field,  part-time,  extension,  and  summer  session  courses 
were  first  offered  on  the  undergraduate  level.  In  1932,  the  number  of  grad- 
uate students  applying  for  courses  became  so  great  that  it  seemed  necessary 
to  offer  graduate  courses  leading  to  a  Master  of  Arts  degree.  For  further 
information  consult  the  Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  Division. 

The  College  now  offers  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  on  campus 
during  the  late  afternoon,  evening,  and  Saturday  morning,  and  off  campus 
in  various  centers,  for  the  convenience  of  those  desiring  professional  growth 
through  these  means.    Summer  sessions  are  also  maintained. 

Part-Time  and  Extension  Courses 

Part-time  courses,  carrying  residence  credit,  for  students  unable  to  at- 
tend the  College  during  the  regular  full-time  daily  program-hours,  are  of- 
fered on  the  campus  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  from  4:15  to 
6:00  p.  m. ;  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings  from  7:15  to  9:00  p.  m. ; 
and  on  Saturday  mornings  from  8:45  to  12:30  p.  m.  Extension  courses, 
for  students  who  live  too  far  from  the  campus  to  attend  the  part-time 
courses,  are  offered  in  a  few  centers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  at 
the  same  hours.  The  courses  offered  are  in  the  fields  of  art,  business  edu- 
cation, English,  languages,  mathematics,  music,  psychology,  principles  of 
teaching  in  secondary  schools,  physical  education,  personnel  and  guidance, 
supervision  and  administration,  biological  science,  physical  science,  earth 
science,  geography,  and  social  studies,  including  history,  sociology,  eco- 
nomics, and  government. 
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Bulletins  are  published  for  the  information  of  those  who  wish  to  attend 
part-time  or  extension  courses.  Courses  which  meet  for  one  two-hour  ses- 
sion a  week  for  sixteen  weeks  receive  two  semester-hours'  credit.  Credits 
gained  in  ])art-time  and  extension  courses  are  accepted  toward  a  degree  or 
a  secondary  teacher's  certificate.  Only  those  students  should  register  who 
are  willing  to  meet  the  full  requirements  and  take  all  examinations.  Per- 
mission may  be  granted  in  special  cases  for  students  to  take  work  for  no 
credit.  Other  information,  including  bulletins,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Summer  and  Extension  Divisions,  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

Summer  Session 

Those  who  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  summer  session  are:  (1) 
elementary,  junior,  and  senior  high  school  teachers;  (2)  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  of  liberal  arts  colleges  seeking  secondary  certificates ; 
(3)  graduate  students  seeking  the  Master's  degree;  (4)  experienced  teach- 
ers seeking  administrator's  and  supervisor's  certificates;  (5)  graduates  of 
the  two  and  three-year  normal  school  courses  who  are  working  for  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree;  (6)  normal  school,  teachers  college,  and  liberal 
arts  college  students  who  have  been  permitted  to  meet  certain  requirements 
through  summer  session  courses;  (7)  laymen  who  may  wish  to  take  cer- 
tain courses  because  of  their  cultural  interests;  and  (8)  high  school  grad- 
uates. 

The  summer  session  is  attended  by  approximately  six  hundred  students, 
representing  about  seventy-five  teachers  colleges,  liberal  arts  colleges,  and 
universities  located  in  many  states.  Of  these,  somewhat  fewer  than  one- 
quarter  are  undergraduate  students ;  approximately  eighty  per  cent  hold 
bachelor's  degrees ;  and  about  five  per  cent  hold  master's  degrees. 

The  summer  session  begins  the  first  week  of  July  and  extends  over  a 
period  of  six  weeks.  For  other  information,  including  bulletins  of  the  sum- 
mer session,  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Summer  and  Extension  Divisions, 
State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

FIELDS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
The  general  instructional  division  of  the  College  has  three  well-estab- 
lished functions.  The  first  is  to  provide  each  student  with  a  rich  back- 
ground. The  second  is  to  provide  professional  subject-matter  which  in- 
cludes ample  margins  of  scholarship.  The  third  is  to  provide  professional 
theories  and  techniques  and  their  application  in  student-teaching.  Each  of 
these  three  departments  of  the  instructional  division  is  discussed  briefiy  in 
the  following  paragraphs. 

Professional-Cultural  Background 

Every  teacher  who  is  to  recognize  and  use  the  many-sided  interests  of  a 
normal  high  school  pupil  must  have  a  broad  philosophy  of  life  and  a  human 
interest  in  the  life-experiences  of  youth  in  present-day  society.  Furthermore, 
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every  teacher  who  is  to  speciaHze  in  a  field  of  knowledge  which  is  some- 
what narrow  should  be  familiar  with  the  interests,  activities,  and  problems 
of  present-day  society  as  they  are  related  to  the  subject-matter  of  his  field 
of  specialization.  In  order  to  meet  these  professional  needs  the  College  re- 
quires that  every  student,  regardless  of  major  and  minor  fields  of  speciali- 
zation, do  two  things.  First,  he  must  become  familiar  with  the  social, 
political,  economic,  industrial,  scientific,  religious,  literary,  and  aesthetic 
phases  of  life.  Second,  this  background  of  culture  should  be  a  body  of 
related  and  well-assimilated  knowledge  rather  than  a  collection  of  isolated 
parts.  In  other  words,  the  interdependence  of  each  of  the  phases  of  life 
mentioned  above  should  be  recognized  and  made  meaningful. 

The  professional-cultural  background  courses  comprise  nearly  one-third 
of  the  total  college  requirements  for  graduation.  The  specific  requirements 
may  be  found  in  Part  III  under  the  heading  of  Professional  Background 
Requirements. 

Professional  Subject-Matter 

Professional  subject-matter  refers  particularly  to  courses  in  the  student's 
major  and  minor  fields  of  specialization.  It  is  thought  of  as  departmental 
specialization  built  upon  the  related  and  fundamental  body  of  knowledge 
which  has  been  called  professional  background. 

Every  high  school  teacher  should  have  thorough  command  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter in  his  special  fields  of  instruction.  This  subject-matter  does  not 
include  merely  the  bare  requirements  for  the  prescribed  work  in  high 
schools.  It  does  include  such  scholarship  as  will  stimulate  a  true  intellectual 
curiosity  and  provide  for  rich  margins  of  knowledge. 

Each  student  is  required  to  complete  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester- 
hours  in  his  major  field  of  interest  in  addition  to  the  units  required  of  all 
students  and  eighteen  semester-hours  in  his  minor  field  of  interest.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  College  since  its  organization  in  1927  to  recognize 
that  its  professional  duty  as  a  teachers  college  is  to  treat  its  subject-matter 
professionally,  that  is,  to  provide  not  only  for  an  academic  knowledge  of 
subject-matter  but  also  a  teaching  knowledge  of  that  same  subject-matter. 
A  teaching  knowledge  requires  an  understanding  of  the  way  in  which 
subject-matter  is  to  be  organized  for  teaching  purposes  and  how  it  may  be 
presented  to  the  best  advantage  under  varying  conditions  to  high  school 
students. 

Department  of  Professional  Integration 

The  prospective  secondary  school  teacher  should  have  not  only  an 
adequate  cultural  background  and  a  thorough  teaching  knowledge  of  sub- 
ject-matter in  his  special  fields,  but  also  a  teaching  knowledge  of  adolescent 
pupils  and  an  understanding  both  of  the  processes  involved  in  their  in- 
struction and  of  the  part  played  by  education  in  contemporary  society. 
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The  fact  that  tlie  techniques  used  in  the  professional  treatment  of 
suhiect-matter  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  subject-matter  itself  makes  it 
apparent  that  there  must  be  a  close  relationship  between  the  subject-matter 
departments  and  the  department  responsible  for  training  in  the  theories  and 
methods  of  education.     (See  also  Part  III  for  descriptions  of  courses.)' 

In  addition  to  providing  the  Placement  Bureau  (described  on  page  21) 
this  department  has  various  functions.  It  oilers  courses  in  the  psychology 
and  philosophy  of  secondary  education,  in  various  techniques  and  methods 
of  teaching,  and  in  the  principles  of  administration  of  both  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Fourteen  semester-hours  of  work  in  this  department 
are  required  of  each  student,  besides  ten  semester-hours  for  student 
teaching. 

Observation  of  classes  in  the  College  High  School  is  required  of  stu- 
dents throughout  the  four  years  of  their  college  course,  beginning  with 
directed  observation  in  connection  with  the  Orientation  course  given  in 
the  freshman  year,  and  ending  with  an  intensive  program  of  observations 
in  the  student's  major  subject,  closely  coordinated  with  the  course  in 
methods  of  teaching  his  major  subject. 

Twelve  weeks  of  student-teaching  in  a  public  school  are  required  of 
each  student.  This  is  planned  and  arranged  by  the  Department  of  Pro- 
fessional Integration,  and  supervised  by  members  of  the  department  and 
of  the  student's  department  of  major  interest. 

THE  LABORATORY  SCHOOL 

The  College  High  School 

The  College  High  School  occupies  a  modern  building  well  equipped  for 
regular  classes  and  the  special  subjects  and  activities  of  a  high  school.  It 
was  established  and  is  now  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  providing  demon- 
stration, observation,  and  experimentation  as  a  part  of  the  professional 
education  of  teachers  for  New  Jersey  secondary  schools. 

It  is  administered  and  supervised  by  a  staff  whose  members  have  proved 
their  ability  to  recognize  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  public  secondary  schools 
as  well  as  the  various  departments  in  the  College.  The  laboratory  school 
has  no  separate  staff.  The  heads  of  the  subject-matter  departments  in  the 
College  are  also  heads  of  departments  in  the  high  school.  These  depart- 
mental heads  and  other  members  of  the  college  staff  teach  the  high  school 
classes  for  demonstration,  general  observation,  and  experimental  research. 
Observations  by  college  classes  and  by  individual  college  students  are 
planned  and  directed  by  staff  members  who  teach  both  college  and  high 
scliool  classes. 

A  few  of  the  special  features  of  such  a  school  may  be  listed  as  follows. 

It  is  the  laboratory  in  which : 

Educational  theories,  principles,  and  policies  are  integrated  with  the  practice 
in  the  classroom. 
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Constant  effort  is  made  to  develop  improved  courses  of  study,  extra-curriculai 
activities,  testing  programs,  and  guidance  programs   for  the  public  secondary 
schools  of  New  Jersey. 
Theories,  methods,  and  materials  are  tested. 
Experimentation  is  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  improving  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  adjusting  secondary  school  procedures  to  social  change. 
Prospective  teachers  study  children  of  adolescent  age. 

College  teachers  who  are  responsible  for  the  professional  preparation  of  second-: 
ary  school  teachers  come  in  contact  with  personnel  and  classroom  problems  in' 
the  secondary  school. 

An  opportunity  is  provided  for  the  continuous  observations  of  masterful 
teaching. 

Prospective  teachers  become  familiar  with  the  aims  and  organization  of  high 
school  education,  including  its  administration  and  supervisory  procedures. 
Prospective  teachers  are  given  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  carrying  forward 
the  responsibilities  of  teaching. 

There  are  approximately  3,000  student-hour  observations  in  the  College 
High  School  each  month. 

CREDITS  AND  STANDARDS 

Credits 

The  College  is  organized  on  the  semester  basis.  A  semester-hour  is  to 
be  interpreted  as  work  done  in  the  classroom  for  one  hour  a  week  during  a 
period  of  eighteen  weeks.  The  average  student  load  for  any  one  semester 
is  sixteen  semester-hours  of  prepared  work  a  week.  Thirty-two  semester- 
hour  credits  should  be  earned  during  each  college  year.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  semester-hour  credits  are  required  for  graduation.  Permis- 
sion to  carry  more  than  the  customary  amount  of  work  a  week  is  granted 
only  to  those  who  have  demonstrated  marked  ability.  It  is  definitely  un- 
derstood that  students  are  retained  in  the  College  only  so  long  as  they  do 
satisfactory  w^ork. 

Rating  System 

Marks  indicating  degrees  of  achievement  in  the  various  courses  are 
given  in  letters,  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  F. 

A — Excellent 

B— Good 

C— Fair 

D— Poor 

F — Failure 
Inc. — Incomplete  work 
Wd. — Withdrawal  from  the  class 

Where  a  student  has  had  an  unavoidable  absence,  or  for  reasons  ap- 
proved by  the  instructor,  a  course  may  be  marked  "Incomplete"  at  the  end 
of  a  semester.  This  mark  must  be  removed  by  a  final  grade  within  six 
weeks  or  the  course  cannot  be  credited  and  the  mark  becomes  ''F." 
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Degree  and  Certificate 

After  satisfactory  completion  of  all  requirements  for  graduation  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  granted. 

The  graduate  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is 
granted  a  Limited  Secondary  Certificate. 

Weighted  Scores 

For  purposes  of  striking  averages  and  obtaining  rankings,  marks  re- 
ceive the  following  weighted  scores  for  a  semester-hour:  A,  -1-4;  B,  -\-3; 
C,  -h2;D,  -hl;F,  -1. 

Scholastic  Honors 

Students  graduating  with  a  total  weighted  score  of  440  or  more  points 
with  the  necessary  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  semester-hours  of  credit 
are  recognized  as  honor  students  with  the  following  designations : 

440-464,  cum  laude 
465-491,  magna  cum  laude 
492-512,  summa  cum  laude 

Requirements  for  Graduation  and 
Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 

A  major  requiring  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester-hours. 

A  minor  requiring  a  minimum  of  eighteen  semester-hours. 

(For  a  minor  in  either  English  or  Social  Studies  twelve  semester-hours 
of  work  are  required  beyond  the  regular  cultural  background  courses.  For 
a  minor  in  Science,  fifteen  semester-hours  of  work  are  required  beyond 
the  regular  cultural  background  courses.) 

Additional  credits  in  required  and  elective  work  to  total  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  semester-hours. 

At  least  two  years  of  work  in  physical  education. 

A  minimum  of  two  semesters  of  resident  work. 

A  minimum  of  150  clock-hours  of  student-teaching  to  satisfy  the  State 
requirement. 

Scholastic  Standards 

In  addition  to  the  completion  of  such  courses  as  may  be  prescribed, 
students  must  have  an  average  weighted  score  per  semester-hour  of  work 
taken  in  the  College  as  follows : 

a.  Students  admitted  as  freshmen  2%  points 

b.  Students  admitted  as  sophomores  214  points  • 

c.  Students  admitted  as  juniors  and  seniors  2^  points 
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THE  GRADUATE  DIVISION 

Graduate  courses  were  first  offered  at  the  State  Teachers  College  at 
Montclair  in  the  summer  term  of  1932  and  have  been  offered  in  all  regular 
and  summer  sessions  since.  In  order  that  the  work  may  be  available  to 
teachers  and  administrators  in  service,  the  courses  are  scheduled  during  the 
academic  year  in  the  late  afternoons,  evenings,  and  on  Saturdays.  The 
courses  are  given  by  the  members  of  the  college  staff  and  are  granted 
residence  credit ;  thus,  it  is  possible  for  teachers  in  service  to  earn  a  master's 
degree  without  taking  a  leave  of  absence  from  their  teaching  positions. 
That  the  College  is  advantageously  located  for  such  work  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  high  school  teachers  of  the  State  are  within 
a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles  of  the  campus. 

From  the  time  graduate  courses  were  instituted  there  has  been  an  en- 
thusiastic response  to  the  work.  There  are  now  more  than  five 
hundred  students  matriculated  for  the  graduate  degree.  Among  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning  from  which  these  matriculants  come  are : 
Barnard,  Colby,  Colgate,  Columbia,  Drew,  Duke,  Lafayette,  Mount 
Holyoke,  New  Jersey  College  for  Women,  New  York  University,  Oberlin, 
Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Radcliffe,  Rutgers,  Smith,  Stevens,  Syracuse, 
Tufts,  and  Wellesley. 

The  work  is  organized  to  care  for  two  groups  of  graduate  students: 
those  who  are  teaching  and  wish  to  take  courses  in  the  late  afternoons, 
evenings,  and  on  Saturday  mornings,  and  those  who  w^sh  to  do  full-time 
resident  work.  It  is  also  organized  for  two  types  of  students  as  regards 
previous  preparation;  graduates  of  liberal  arts  colleges,  and  graduates  of 
teacher-training  colleges.  Most  of  the  education  courses  required  for 
certification  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  can  be  taken  on  the  graduate  level. 
Inasmuch  as  no  graduate  credit  is  given  for  supervised  student-teaching, 
graduate  students  from  liberal  arts  colleges,  as  a  rule,  spend  a  college  year 
and  a  summer  term  to  meet  State  requirements  for  certification  and  the 
conferment  of  the  master's  degree.  The  time  required  depends  upon  the 
character  and  amount  of  undergraduate  credits. 

Majors  in  graduate  work  are  offered  in  the  fields  of  Administration  and 
Supervision,  Biology,  Business  Education,  English,  Mathematics,  Per- 
sonnel and  Guidance,  Physical  Science,  Science  and  Social  Studies.  In 
each  curriculum  there  is  a  core  of  educational  courses  and  major  subject- 
matter  courses.  The  amount  of  each  type  of  work  depends  on  the  candi- 
date's undergraduate  work  and  is  determined  by  the  Graduate  Committee. 
The  curricula  in  Administration  and  Supervision  and  in  Personnel  and 
Guidance  are  limited  largely  to  specialized  professional  courses  in  order 
to  meet  State  certification  requirements. 

For  admission  requirements,  see  page  21 

Students  interested  in  this  work  are  advised  to  write  to  the  Chairman 
of  Graduate  Committee  for  a  bulletin. 
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THE  COLLEGE  CURRICULA 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES 

The  content,  organization,  and  instructional  procedures  of  the  various 
curricula  and  courses  are  guided  by  the  following  principles: 

(1)  The  definite  objective  of  a  professional  college  makes  certain  requirements 
necessary,  yet  in  so  far  as  practicable  the  special  interests  of  individual 
students  should  be  recognized. 

(2)  After  the  major  and  minor  fields  of  specialization  have  been  chosen,  there 
should  be  comparatively  little  opportunity  for  free  elections. 

(3)  Each  curriculum  should  provide  a  basis  of  required  background  courses 
and  activities. 

(4)  Each  curriculum  should  provide  for  an  understanding  of  the  aims  and 
organization  of  secondary  education  and  for  guidance  and  skill  in  selecting, 
organizing,  and  presenting  instructional  materials. 

(5)  Each  curriculum  designed  to  prepare  secondary  school  teachers  should  make 
adequate  provision  for  specialization. 

(6)  Subject-matter  should  be  treated  professionally. 

(7)  The  courses  and  activities  in  a  given  curriculum  should  be  sequential  and 
integrated. 

(8)  Courses  should  be  broadly  humanizing  and  should  be  related  to  what  takes 
place  in  society  and  what  is  done  in  school. 

(9)  The  demonstration  school  should  be  the  laboratory  and  integrating  center 

of  all  courses  and  all  curricula. 

(10)  General  educational  theories  and  techniques  should  be  exemplified  in  regu- 
lar class  instruction  and  frequently  demonstrated  in  the  laboratory  school. 

(11)  The  relative  value  of  the  elements  of  the  professional  instruction  should  be 
checked  by  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  college  product. 

(12)  The  curricula  and  courses  of  the  College  are  the  servants  of  a  changing 
society,  and  therefore  should  be  subject  to  continual  adjustment. 

The  above  principles  are  recognized  by  the  staff  as  basic  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  development  of  the  college  curricula.  They  have  directed  and 
unified  the  work  of  the  staff  in  its  selection,  organization,  and  treatment  of 
curriculum  materials. 

Students  recognize  that  a  professional  school  has,  by  its  very  nature, 
definite  aims  and  objectives,  and  therefore  practical  reasons  for  preparing 
and  requiring  certain  fundamental  types  of  work.  Such  requirements  are 
characteristic  of  professional  schools  generally.  It  is,  however,  the  purpose 
of  the  College  to  recognize  the  interests  and  aptitudes  of  individual  students 
and  to  be  guided  by  these,  providing  they  do  not  lead  to  haphazard  and 
unsystematic  selections  and  procedures. 

The  instructional  work  of  each  curriculum  is  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments: (1)  professional  background;  (2)  professional  integration;  (3) 
professional  subject-matter.  Each  of  these  departments  is  described  in  the 
paragraphs  which  follow. 

(43) 
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PROFESSIONAL  BACKGROUND  COURSES 

The  professional  objectives  of  these  cultural  courses  have  been  discussed 
in  this  bulletin.  The  courses  included  in  this  division  are  required  of  all 
students  and  amount  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  semester-hour  require- 
ment for  graduation. 

A  cultural  background  should  be  a  broad,  well-unified  body  of  knowl- 
edge. In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  integration,  the  greater  part  of 
the  work  in  this  department  is  organized  into  large  units  of  instruction. 
For  instance,  Civilisation  and  Citizenship  is  based  upon  present-day  prob- 
lems, and  includes  a  carefully  articulated  study  of  the  social,  political,  eco- 
nomic, industrial,  religious,  scientific,  literary,  and  aesthetic  phases  of 
contemporary  civilization.  The  problems  of  contemporary  civilization  are 
used  as  the  fundamental  motives  for  studying  the  history  of  civilization 
from  the  days  of  the  Egyptians  down  to  the  present  time.  The  study  of 
the  whole  span  of  civilization  is  attempted  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
other  ages  have  met  with  similar  problems  and  how  through  the  ages  these 
problems  have  developed.  This  unit  has  been  organized  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Social  Studies,  English,  Science,  Geography,  and  Integration,  and 
is  given  by  these  various  departments  working  together.  Throughout  this 
course  departmental  boundaries  and  barriers  are  broken  down,  in  order  that 
related  subject-matter  may  become  a  unified  body  of  knowledge.  Such  an 
effort  to  bring  subject-matter  into  its  natural  relationships  should  be 
beneficial  to  prospective  teachers  who  have  need  for  broad  understandings, 
clear  meanings,  and  balanced  judgments. 

A  second  large  unit  of  work  centers  about  the  literary  and  aesthetic  needs 
and  interests  of  civilization. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  courses  in  Civilization  and  Citizenship  and 
World  Literature  parallel  each  other  and  are  closely  articulated  and  inte- 
grated. 

The  other  smaller  units  of  work  such  as  Foundations  of  Language  and 
Survey  of  Science  do  not  follow  a  chronological  order  with  the  same  degree 
of  precision.  However,  the  development  in  these  fields  parallels  the  larger 
units  in  Social  Studies  and  English. 

Group  I.     Social  Studies 
Social  Studies  lOOA.    Civilization  and  Citizenship 

The  major  object  of  this  course  is  to  arouse  in  the  student  a  vital  aware- 
ness that  all  the  varied  fields  of  human  knowledge  which  make  up  the  col- 
lege curriculum  function  in  the  social  life — the  civilization — of  which  we 
are  all  a  part.  A  survey  is  made  of  great  cultural  epochs  through  which 
man  has  passed :  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Medieval.  Their  chief 
institutional  problems — economic,  political,  family,  religious,  educational, 
aesthetic — ^are  considered  in  the  light  of  our  own  times.     In  this  way  a 
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background  is  set  up  for  the  consideration  of  our  modern  world,  and  of 
the  problems  of  today  with  which  the  course  started. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  lOOB.     CiviUzatioji  and  Citizenship 

This  course  carries  to  completion  the  problems  set  up  by  the  preceding 
course,  but  with  the  modern  world  the  main  theme.  First,  a  study  is  made 
of  the  transformation  of  culture  through  consideration  of  great  epochs :  the 
Renaissance,  the  Protestant  Reformation,  the  Commercial  Revolution,  and, 
finally,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  and  the  industrial  society  of  our  world 
today.  Then  an  effort  is  made  to  evaluate  the  various  remedies  which  have 
been  proposed  as  desirable  answers  to  the  problems  with  which  the  course 
started.  The  focus  of  attention,  however,  is  upon  questions  of  a  political, 
economic,  and  sociological  nature. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  200A.     Contemporary  Economic  Life 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  basic  nature  of  economic 
life,  points  out  the  opposing  economic  doctrines  in  force  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  and  investigates  the  functionings  of  economic  life  both  here 
and  abroad.  Case  studies  from  current  newspapers  and  periodicals  are 
made  the  basis  of  this  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  2(X)B.     Contemporary  Political  Life 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  placed  upon  current  American  national 
government  and  politics.  It  aims  to  give  the  student  a  firm  grasp  of  the 
principles  and  problems  relating  to  the  citizen  and  the  government  (obliga- 
tions and  rights),  the  citizens  and  political  machinery  (suffrage  and  the 
party),  the  States  and  the  United  States  (changing  nature  of  the  federal 
system),  and  the  mechanism  of  government  (executive,  administrative, 
legislative,  and  judicial). 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  2(X)C.     Contemporary  Social  Life 

This  course  is  designed  to  create  in  prospective  teachers  an  awareness 
of  the  tensions  in  the  community  and  their  effects  upon  pupils  and  the 
school.  The  student  is  given  guidance  in  dealing  with  social  issues  and 
in  discovering  the  constructive  community  forces  which  may  be  used  by 
teachers. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Group  II.    Literature,  Language,  Art,  and  Music 

There  are  six  units  required  in  this  group.  These  units  are  concerned 
(1)  with  furnishing  materials  of  background  and  critical  principles  that 
insure  a  knowledge  of  the  great  masters  of  the  literature  of  the  world,  an 
appreciation  of  the  literary  forms  which  they  created,  and  a  feeling  for  the 
best  in  modern  life  and  thought  as  expressed  in  literature,  and  (2)  with 
developing  the  power  of  communication  in  speech  and  writing. 

English  lOOA  and  lOOB.  World  Literature;  Its  Forms  and  Its  Masters 
The  various  culture-epochs  represented  in  world  literature  are  con- 
sidered in  a  time-sequence  parallel  to  that  of  the  courses.  Civilization  and 
Citizenship,  Art  Appreciation,  and  Music  Appreciation.  These  four  first- 
year  courses  provide  an  historical  survey  of  the  evolution  of  the  humanities. 
The  work  of  the  first  half-year  includes  a  study  of  the  Bible,  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Thucydides.  The 
second  half-year  is  given  to  Plutarch,  Virgil,  medieval  legend,  Dante,  Boc- 
caccio, Chaucer,  Cellini,  Cervantes,  Machiavelli,  and  Shakespeare.  As  a 
whole,  the  study  attempts  to  provide  both  professional  usefulness  and 
general  cultural  education. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours  each 

English  200A.     Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  the  student  improve  his  ability  in  writ- 
ing so  that  he  may  understand  and  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  College 
in  the  organization  and  presentation  of  written  materials.  Exposition  is 
stressed  in  order  to  provide  practice  in  the  fundamentals  of  effective  or- 
ganization. Outlining,  handling  of  research  and  source  materials,  and 
general  organization  of  term  papers  are  introduced.  An  approved  hand- 
book of  college  level  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  mechanics  of  the  course. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

English  200B.    Fundamentals  of  Speech  I 

This  basic  course  is  designed  to  help  the  student  improve  his  ability 
in  speaking.  Practice  in  the  fundamentals  of  effective  voice  production 
and  in  the  development  of  clear  and  pleasing  diction  is  continuous.  The 
work  of  the  course  is  adapted  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  students  as 
revealed  by  phonograph  recordings  and  diagnostic  tests. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Language  300.     Foundations  of  Language 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  every  student,  as  a  prospective 
high  school  teacher,  (1)  a  survey  of  the  background,  growth,  and  struc- 
ture of  the  English  language  from  its  Indo-European  origin  to  modern 
times,  (2)  an  introduction  to  the  science  of  linguistics,  (3)  an  appreciation 
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of  several  foreign  language  patterns,  and  (4)  a  rich  fund  of  information 
in  the  field  of  general  language. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
Art  100.     Art  Appreciation 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  twofold :  first,  to  study  the  art  of  each  epoch 
as  the  expression  of  its  typical  beliefs  and  attitudes — religious,  social,  and 
scientific ;  and  second,  to  make  clear  the  need  for  regarding  visual  forms  as 
in  themselves  language  which  must  be  understood  if  one  is  to  comprehend 
aesthetic  meaning.  In  relating  art  and  the  spirit  of  each  age,  the  work  of 
the  course  is  integrated  with  the  study  of  historical  epochs  in  the  survey 
courses  in  World  Literature  and  in  Civilization  and  Citizenship.  Labora- 
tory exercises  in  creative  art  work  are  designed  to  give  the  student  first 
hand  experience  in  aesthetic  principles.  Anah/sis  of  art  objects  and  applica- 
tions to  problems  of  housing,  city  planning,  interior  decoration,  costume, 
photography,  and  other  so-called  minor  arts  are  made. 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 

Music  100.    Music  Appreciation 

This  course  helps  the  student  to  discover  music  for  himself  and  to  use 
it  as  a  vital  force  in  life  enrichment.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  stimulating 
the  enjoyment  of  music  rather  than  building  up  a  body  of  facts  about  it. 
By  means  of  performance  by  the  instructor  and  students,  and  directed 
listening  to  recorded  music  and  to  the  radio,  the  student  is  acquainted  with 
masterpieces  of  music  which  should  be  the  possession  of  every  cultured 
person.  This  course  meets  two  hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  labora- 
tory basis. 

Credit :    1  semester-hour 

Group  III.     Science 
As  his  cultural  background  work  in  science,  the  student  surveys  the 
earth  sciences  (lOOC),  either  physical  science  (lOOA),  or  biology  (lOOB), 
and  hygiene  and  health. 

Science  lOOA.     Survey  of  Physical  Science 

This  course  deals  with  the  basic  scientific  discoveries  that  have  created 
present-day  activities  in  the  fields  of  aviation,  radio  communication,  and 
photography.  The  social,  economic,  and  educational  consequences  of  these 
discoveries  and  the  industries  growing  out  of  them  are  treated  in  such 
detail  as  to  be  of  service  to  prospective  teachers  of  social  studies,  English, 
languages,  and  other  high  school  subjects. 

Credit :    4  semester  hours 
Science  lOOB.     Survey  of  Biology 

The  organization  and  behavior  of  plants  and  animals  are  treated  in  a 
manner  devised  to  develop  understanding  of  man's  structure  and  behavior. 
Mechanisms   of  heredity  and   evolutionary   change   are   considered.      An 
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understanding  of  how  a  balance  may  be  achieved  among  Hving  things  is 
developed  to  show  desirable  land  use  and  good  agricultural  and  forest 
practices.  Class  lectures  and  discussions  are  supplemented  with  lantern 
slides,  moving  pictures,  laboratory  experiments,  and  field  trips. 

Credit:    4  semester  hours 

Science  lOOC.   The  Earth  Sciences 

In  this  course  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  effect  of  soil,  climate,  and 
physical  features  on  the  welfare  of  plants,  animals,  and  mankind.  The 
keynote  of  the  course  is  to  show  the  influence  of  a  constantly  changing 
environment  on  the  life  activities  and  welfare  of  mankind. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Heai^th  Education  100.   Healthful  Living 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  aid  the  student  in  achieving  and  main- 
taining optimum  health  and  to  understand  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
founded.  Among  the  topics  covered  are :  grooming,  nutrition  and  weight 
control,  and  disease  control.  Reference  is  given  to  marriage  and  parent- 
hood. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Required  Physical  Education — Men  and  Women 

Two  hours  a  week  of  physical  education  for  two  years  are  required  of 
every  student.  These  requirements  must  be  completed  in  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years,  except  by  special  arrangment.  As  wide  a  variety 
as  possible  of  team,  dual,  and  individual  sports  is  included  in  the  program. 
Dancing  is  offered  for  women. 

Group  IV.    Mathematics 
Mathematics  300.     The  Social  and  Commercial  Uses  of  Mathematics 

Some  of  the  topics  treated  are :  review  of  fundamental  operations,  ap- 
proximate computation,  use  of  slide  rule  and  computing  devices,  graphs 
and  scale  drawing,  percentage,  simple  and  compound  interest,  consumer 
credit  and  installment  buying,  savings  and  investment,  mortgages,  taxation, 
insurance,  cost  of  housing,  and  budgeting.  Commercial,  industrial,  and 
consumer  applications  are  stressed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  400.     Educational  Statistics 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  the  student  ( 1 )  to  comprehend  and 
criticize  articles  of  statistical  nature  in  current  educational  literature;  (2) 
to  apply  satistical  methods  in  testing  and  rating  pupils;  (3)  to  carry  on 
the  simpler  types  of  educational  research.  By  analysis  of  real  data  from 
the  secondary  field,  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  the  measures  of 
central  tendency  and  variability,  short  methods  of  computation,  graphic 
representation  of  material,  the  properties  of  the  normal  curve,  and  linear 
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correlation.  Inasmuch  as  statistical  methods  in  education  are  ahnost 
identical  with  those  employed  in  the  natural,  physical,  and  social  sciences, 
there  is  natural  integration  with  these  fields. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Group  V.  Humanities 
Students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  elect  courses  in  the  Humanities 
in  fields  such  as  English,  music,  and  language.  The  following  courses  do 
not  belong  to  the  major  departments  of  the  College,  but  are  ofifered  to 
enable  students  to  broaden  their  outlook  through  art  appreciation  and  studio 
work  in  the  fine  arts. 

Art  405.     Art  in  the  Metropolitan  Community 

This  course  gives  to  teachers  in  the  various  subject-matter  fields  an 
appreciation  of  the  art  resources  of  the  major  museums  in  Montclair, 
Newark,  and  New  York;  of  art  dealers'  exhibitions  in  New  York,  and  of 
industrial  art  products.  This  course  emphasizes  both  the  cultural  value  of 
this  material  and  its  educational  use  in  specific  courses.  Slides,  other 
illustrative  material,  and  field  trips  will  be  employed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Art  406.     Studio  Workshop  for  Secondary  Teachers 

This  course  offers  practice  in  the  use  of  the  commoner  media  for 
students  who  wish  to  employ  the  creative  visual  arts  in  the  teaching  of 
other  subjects.  Students  will  be  encouraged  to  work  out  projects  definitely 
related  to  the  various  subject-matter  fields  of  the  demonstration  high  school 
and  of  the  college ;  and  to  the  exploration  of  the  various  media  as  a  means 
of  personal  expression  and  of  increased  sensitiveness  to  art. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Art  412.     Pageant  of  Spanish- American  Art 

In  this  course  art  is  treated  as  a  cultural  document.  Illustrated  lectures 
aim  at  an  appreciation  of  the  cultures  of  Spanish-America  through  contact 
with  their  rich  artistic  past  and  present.  Three  periods  of  development  are 
studied:  Pre-Columbian  Cultures  (Aztec,  Mayan,  and  Inca),  Period  of 
Spanish  Colonization,  and  Period  of  Independence.  The  course  concludes 
with  a  survey  of  twentieth-century  Mexican  art.  Museums  and  galleries 
of  the  metropolitan  area  are  visited. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
Art  413.    Art  in  American  Life 

A  survey  is  made  of  activity  in  the  design  arts  from  the  early  Colonial 
period  to  the  present  in  relation  to  the  course  of  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can community.  Articles  of  use  and  reproductive  media  such  as  photog- 
raphy and  the  graphic  arts  are  discussed,  as  well  as  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture.  Slides  and  classroom  exhibitions  of  material  discussed  are 
used  in  the  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
INTEGRATION 

Since  the  function  of  the  College  is  educational  it  is  hardly  justifiable  to 
single  out  one  department  as  the  Department  of  Education.  There  is 
needed,  however,  a  group  of  workers  who  will  integrate  the  work  of  the 
entire  College  by  coordinating  all  the  professional  aspects  of  teaching  such 
as  subject-matter,  teaching  techniques,  observation,  and  student-teaching. 
This  responsibility  for  the  integration  of  all  the  college  interests  is  delegated 
to  the  Department  of  Professional  Integration.  The  agencies  in  this  de- 
partment which  carry  out  this  work  are:  the  courses  in  Integration,  the 
College  High  School,  the  student-teaching  program,  and  the  placement  and 
professional  adjustment  services.  The  work  of  these  agencies  transcends 
all  departmental  lines ;  the  special  interests  and  functions  of  any  one  depart- 
ment contribute  to  the  professional  aims  of  the  institution  which  are  broader 
in  scope  and  purpose  than  those  of  any  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  College. 

Since  the  only  purpose  of  the  College  is  professional,  departmental  aims 
are  identical  or  similar.  Hence  the  aims  of  the  Department  of  Professional 
Integration  are  not  exclusively  its  own.  Its  chief  and  particular  function, 
however,  is  to  assist  and  to  give  leadership  in  the  following  ways : 

(1)  It  helps  the  prospective  teacher  to  take  an  intelligent  and  active  part  in 
his  own  personal  and  professional  orientation. 

(2)  It  arouses  an  awareness  of  the  possibilities  of  the  profession  of  teaching  as 
an  opportunity  to  invest  one's  interests  and  powers  in  promoting  the  social 
good. 

(3)  It  gives  an  understanding  of  the  high  school  student,  his  nature,  interests, 
and  needs. 

(4)  It  provides  for  a  gradual  induction  into  the  profession  of  teaching  by 
means  of  a  carefully  arranged  sequence  of  education  courses,  by  observa- 
tion of  and  participation  in  high  school  classwork. 

(5)  It  directs  the  student  as  he  becomes  an  active  and  responsible  teacher  in 
the  student-teaching  program. 

(6)  It  provides  an  analysis  of  the  student-teaching  experiences. 

(7)  It  aids  in  coordinating  the  work  of  the  college  departments  through  its 
integrating  functions. 

(8)  It  provides  training  which  will  aid  the  student  in  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  extra-curricular  life  of  the  high  school  and  in  community  life. 

(9)  It  gives  a  forward  look  into  the  profession  so  that  it  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  a  stepping  stone,  but  as  a  vocation  worthy  of  a  life  work. 

The  department  not  only  promotes  the  professional  aspect  through  its 
materials  and  organization,  but  supplements  the  work  of  professionalization 
of  all  the  departments. 

Organisation  and  Activities 

The  required  courses  in  professional  integration  have  been  designed  to 
give  a  survey  of  the  essentials  of  the  professional  aspects  of  teaching.  Five 
points  of  view  are  emphasized :  the  sociological,  the  biological,  the  psycho- 
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logical,  the  pedagogical  or  technical,  and  the  philosophical.  Although  in  a 
given  semester  course  only  one  or  two  of  these  fields  receive  special 
emphasis,  the  content  is  not  limited  to  them.  There  is  rather  the  attempt 
throughout  to  conduct  an  integrated  treatment  of  professional  problems. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  sequence  of  the  required  courses 
and  to  the  units  within  courses.  In  so  far  as  it  is  administratively  possible 
and  expedient,  courses  in  education  parallel  those  in  other  departments. 
In  this  way  the  various  departmental  courses  reinforce  and  supplement  each 
other. 

In  the  organization  of  all  courses  the  needs  of  society  and  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  students  are  considered.  Content  material  is  taught,  not 
as  detached  from  the  student's  everyday  world,  but  as  part  of  his  profes- 
sional life  in  pre-service  training.  Both  logical  and  psychological  organiza- 
tions are  utilized,  the  former  for  completeness  and  unity,  the  latter  for 
vitality. 

The  work  in  psychology  is  based  upon  practical  problems.  The  class- 
rooms of  the  College  High  School  and  of  the  public  high  schools  of  the 
State  supply  an  abundance  of  various  types  of  individual  and  group  prob- 
lems. From  the  study  of  these  is  developed  an  understanding  of  the 
characteristics  of  adolescence,  the  nature  of  the  learning  process,  the  heredi- 
tary and  environmental  influences  affecting  behavior,  and  other  applications 
of  psychology  to  teaching. 

The  interpretation  and  use  of  psychological  tests  are  taught  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  clinical  psychologist  w^ho  takes  into  account  all  the 
factors  affecting  the  child's  nature  and  development.  Students  are  taught 
to  use  the  results  of  testing  in  analyzing  and  improving  behavior  and 
achievement.  The  College  High  School  offers  an  opportunity  to  apply 
knowledge  about  testing  to  a  practical  situation. 

Observation  and  participation  in  the  College  High  School  occupy  a  large 
place  in  the  courses  in  educational  integration.  It  is  through  personal 
contact  with  actual  school  conditions  that  students  are  led  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  educational  theory.  Observation  is  begun  in  the  freshman 
year  and  continued  throughout  the  four  years.  In  the  early  years  this 
work  is  elementary  in  nature  but  as  the  student  advances,  more  complex 
aspects  of  the  problems  of  teaching  are  observed  and  analyzed.  In  the  end 
he  comes  in  contact  wnth  all  phases  of  teaching.  In  the  junior  year  some 
of  the  departments  follow  a  form  of  participation  in  which  students  assist 
the  instructors  of  the  College  High  School  in  the  classroom. 

Immediately  preceding  the  work  in  student-teaching  offered  in  the 
senior  year,  a  course  in  the  principles  and  philosophy  of  secondary  educa- 
tion is  given.  The  major  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  with  the 
student  those  basic  and  fundamental  principles  that  should  guide  our 
secondary  schools.  Each  student  is  encouraged  to  work  out  his  own 
philosophy  of  life  and  of  education. 
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Student-Teaching 

The  plan  of  student-teaching  which  the  College  carries  out  is  based 
upon  the  principle  of  internship.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester 
the  seniors  leave  the  campus  and  take  up  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  high 
schools  of  New  Jersey.  Each  student  is  assigned  to  an  experienced  high 
school  teacher,  under  whose  guidance  he  observes,  participates,  and  teaches. 
He  spends  the  first  week  in  observation  and  participation,  then  gradually 
takes  over  teaching  responsibilities — one  class,  then  two,  then  three.  For 
the  last  nine  weeks  of  the  period  he  has  full  responsibility  for  three  classes 
a  day.  Homeroom  guidance,  club  work,  student  council  meetings,  and  all 
the  extra-classroom  activities  which  round  out  the  program  of  the  modern 
high  school  are  a  part  of  his  privileges  and  responsibilities. 

The  student  returns  from  this  experience  with  a  new  point  of  view  and 
a  new  spirit.  He  has  actual  knowledge  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
teacher ;  his  perspective  is  broadened ;  he  has  begun  the  development  of 
his  teaching  skills;  and  he  has  a  new  insight  into  the  psychology  of  the 
adolescent. 

The  student-teaching  period  is  followed  by  six  weeks  on  the  campus  of 
intensive  study  of  the  practical  problems  of  teaching.  The  practice  in  teach- 
ing provides  a  background  for  the  interpretation  of  educational  theory. 

Supervision  of  Student-teaching 

During  the  twelve  weeks  of  practice  the  student  is  frequently  visited  at 
work  by  members  of  the  college  faculty — representatives  of  the  subject- 
matter  departments  and  the  Department  of  Integration.  Individual  and 
group  conferences,  and  other  approved  supervisory  techniques  are  employed 
in  the  improvement  of  teaching  ability. 

At  the  half-way  point  in  the  practice  period  the  students  return  to  the 
campus  for  a  day's  conference.  General  discussion,  group  meetings,  and 
individual  consultation  with  the  staff  members  afford  an  opportunity  for 
clearing  up  problems  and  difficulties  which  the  students  have  encountered 
in  the  field. 

Placement  and  Professional  Adjustment  Service 

Since  the  Department  of  Professional  Integration  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  student-teaching  program,  its  close  contact  with  the 
various  high  schools  of  the  State  makes  it  the  logical  department  to  direct 
the  work  of  placement  of  graduates.  The  Placement  Bureau  seeks  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  high  schools  by  recommending  those  candidates  who 
possess  the  requisite  qualifications  for  positions.  Faculty  members  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  students'  personal  and  professional  qualifications 
assist  the  Bureau  in  locating  and  recommending  the  best  candidates  for 
available  positions. 

Professional  adjustment  work  is  an  important  service  which  should  be 
rendered  by  teacher-training  institutions.     The  service  which  the  College 
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has  thus  far  rendered  has  been  of  the  following  types :  personal  field  visits, 
personal  correspondence,  alumni  days,  and  the  distribution  of  service  cir- 
culars and  bulletins.  The  cooperation  given  by  superintendents  and 
principals  in  preparing  estimates  of  the  teacher's  work  has  been  helpful  in 
organizing  the  program  of  adjustment. 

Courses  numbered  Integration  100,  200A,  200B,  300A,  300B,  400A, 
400B.  and  40 J,  are  required  of  all  students;  courses  numbered  otherwise 
are  elective. 

The  First  Year 
Intkgration  100.   Introduction  to  Teaching 

The  purposes  of  this  course  are :  the  orientation  of  students  to  life  at 
the  College ;  the  development  of  adequate  social  competence  for  college 
and  teaching;  an  appreciation  of  the  purposes,  the  pleasures,  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  teaching;  an  understanding  of  the  contributions  of  educa- 
tion to  social  trends ;  and  the  beginnings  of  an  analytical  attitude  toward 
teaching  through  observations  in  the  College  High  School  and  through 
critical  evaluations  of  the  observations. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

The  Second  Year 
Psychological  Aspects  of  Education 

The  courses  in  educational  psychology  include  studies  of  actual  behavior 
cases  and  classroom  problems.  The  prospective  teacher  learns  from  a  study 
of  educational  psychology  the  nature  of  learning,  how  it  takes  place,  and 
what  may  be  done  to  stimulate  it.  He  learns  of  the  nature  and  needs  of 
adolescent  youths  and  what  may  be  done  by  the  school  to  develop  an 
environment  favorable  to  well-balanced  growth. 

Integration  200A.  Introduction  to  Educational  Psychology  and  Mental 
Testing 
Growth  and  development  are  studied  with  special  emphasis  on  the  pre- 
school period  and  the  period  of  childhood  preceding  adolescence.  This 
is  done  through  direct  observation  of  children,  through  reading  and  dis- 
cussion, and  through  films.  Learning  and  its  laws  and  principles  are 
studied  together  wdth  the  influences  of  individual  dififerences  on  learning. 
Some  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  tests  and  testing  through  projects  un- 
dertaken in  class  groups.  The  main  emphasis  throughout  is  on  the  de- 
velopment of  insight  into  and  understanding  of  human  nature. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Integration  200B.     Adolescent  Psychology  and  Mental  Hygiene 

The  work  of  this  semester  deals  with  problems  of  adjustment  and  mal- 
adjustment, particularly  those  to  be  found  at  the  high  school  level  and 
those  peculiar  to  the  adolescent.     Students  read  and  discuss  case  reports 
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written  by  student-teachers  while  in  service,  study  current  works  ot 
adolescent  and  adjustment  problems  of  this  period,  and  make  a  study  o 
social  and  psychological  factors  in  the  life  of  a  normal  adolescent.  Thtj 
mental  hygiene  aims  of  the  work  are  tw^ofold :  to  build  up  in  the  mind  o> 
the  student  a  picture  of  the  normal,  wholesome  adolescent  personality  anc 
its  needs,  and  to  help  the  student  through  observation,  reading,  and  dis- 
cussion, to  grow  toward  a  well-adjusted,  adult,  teacher  personality. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

The  Third  Year 

Pedagogical  and  Technical  Aspects  of  Education 

The  major  purposes  of  the  courses  given  in  the  junior  year  are:  tc 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  factors  that  have  influenced  the  evolution  oi 
the  secondary  school  in  America ;  to  lead  him  to  recognize  its  potentialities 
in  developing  a  dynamic  social  order;  and  to  help  him  to  appreciate  the 
part  the  teacher  in  this  division  of  the  school  must  have  in  realizing  tlie 
ultimate  goal  of  education.  Basic  issues  common  to  contemporary  life  are 
examined  to  discover  what  the  secondary  school  must  do  to  meet  the  needs 
and  requirements  placed  upon  it. 

In  this  division  the  practical  phases  of  the  secondary  school  are  ex- 
amined to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  its  internal  organization 
and  of  the  specific  part  the  teacher  occupies  in  it.  In  the  first  semester  the 
historical  background  of  the  development  of  secondary  education  in  this 
country  and  European  countries  is  studied.  This  is  followed  by  a  study 
of  the  modern  high  school  w^ith  particular  reference  to  the  town  and  city 
schools  of  New  Jersey.  The  second  course  deals  with  the  principles  and 
techniques  of  teaching.    Observation  occupies  a  vital  place  in  these  courses. 

Integration  300A.    Aims  and  Organization  of  Secondary  Education 

The  content  of  this  course  may  be  summarized  in  the  following  topics : 
(1)  nature  and  function  of  the  American  secondary  school;  (2)  historical 
development  of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States  ;  (3)  organization 
of  administrative  units;  (4)  secondary  education  in  other  lands;  (5)  the 
students;  (6)  the  program  of  studies  and  activities;  (7)  the  stafif;  (8) 
buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment;  (9)  cost  and  support  of  education; 
and  (10)  the  secondary  school  as  a  social  and  economic  instrument. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  300B.  Principles  and  Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the 
Secondary  School 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  help  each  student:  (1)  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  general  and  specific  techniques  and  the  basic  principles  in- 
volved in  their  utilization;  (2)  to  acquire  initial  skill  in  selecting  and 
preparing  materials  and  in  manipulating  tools  and  instruments  which  will 
be  utilized  in  vitalizing  instruction;  (3)  to  study  the  problems  and  tech- 
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niques  of  effective  instructional  planning.  Activities:  reading  an^l  dis- 
cussion of  case  studies  and  other  professional  literature  dealing  with  current 
problems  and  practices,  directed  observation  in  the  College  High  School, 
exploring  courses  of  study,  learning  to  operate  and  use  various  mechanical 
teaching  aids,  and  preparing  both  a  unit  and  a  daily  lesson  plan. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

The  Fourth  Year 

Philosophical  Aspects  of  Education 

Students  come  to  these  courses  with  a  background  in  their  special  fields 
of  study,  in  psychology,  and  in  techniques  of  teaching.  The  professional 
background  courses  have  provided  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  ap- 
preciate the  cultures  of  various  civilizations.  The  purpose  of  the  fourth- 
year  course  is  to  unify  these  experiences  and  to  help  the  students  discover 
for  themselves  a  working  philosophy  of  life. 

Integration  400A.  Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Secondary  Education 
This  course  evaluates  educational  objectives,  techniques,  procedures, 
and  organizations  in  relation  to  the  needs  and  demands  made  upon  the 
school  by  society  and  by  the  student.  It  aims  to  help  the  student  develop 
an  adequate  philosophy  of  life  and  of  education. 

Credit :   2  semester-hours 

Integration  403.     Supervised  Studeyit  Teaching 

No  graduate  leaves  Montclair  without  first  having  spent  twelve  weeks 
in  a  high  school  of  New  Jersey,  teaching  high  school  students.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  second  semester  the  seniors  leave  the  campus  and  take 
up  this  important  assignment.  Guidance  is  given  by  a  good  teacher  in 
the  cooperating  school,  and  by  supervisors  from  the  College  who  come  to 
observe  the  work.  A  more  complete  description  is  given  on  page '  52  of 
this  catalog. 

Credit:    10  semester-hours 

Integration  400B.     Practicum  in  Secondary  Education 

This  course  follows  the  student-teaching.  It  makes  use  of  the  teaching 
problems  encountered  by  the  students  in  the  preceding  twelve  weeks,  as 
well  as  similar  problems  reported  by  students  in  former  years.  In  the 
manner  of  the  clinic,  cases  are  analyzed  and  diagnosed,  and  solutions  are 
worked  out.  Examples  of  extraordinarily  effective  teaching  procedure  are 
similarly  discussed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Other  Courses  in  Educational  Integration 

General  Aspects  of  Education 

The  following  courses  are  elective.  They  cover  various  phases  of  edu- 
cation and  supplement  the  work  already  described.  Electives  are  offered 
in  the  junior,  senior,  and  graduate  years  only. 
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Integration  406.     Educational  Sociology 

This  course  deals  with  the  apphcation  of  sociological  principles  to  edu- 
cational problems.  The  school  is  treated  as  a  part  of  the  community,  and 
the  various  social  forces  that  affect  the  school  and  its  administration  are 
considered.  The  following  topics  are  included :  family  backgrounds,  com- 
munity organization,  social  breakdown,  socialized  classroom  methods,  and 
the  social  approach  to  individual  behavior  difficulties. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  408.    Audio-Visual  Aids 

Sources,  principles  of  selection,  standards  of  evaluation,  and  methods 
of  use  of  the  various  audio-visual  aids  are  studied  in  relation  to  all  phases 
of  school  work.  Other  phases  of  the  work  concern  field  trips,  specimens, 
models,  exhibits,  experiments,  radio  and  phonograph,  prints,  stereopticon 
slides,  film  slides,  motion  pictures,  maps,  graphs,  charts,  diagrams,  car- 
toons, and  marionettes.  Instruction  is  given  in  making  many  of  the  above 
aids  and  in  the  operation  and  care  of  various  mechanical  equipment. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Integration  409.    Radio  and  Sound  Equipment  in  the  Classroom 

This  course  trains  teachers  and  school  executives  in  the  use  of  radio 
programs,  amplifying  systems,  recording  equipment,  and  record  players. 
Actual  practice  is  given  in  the  use  of  these  educational  aids.  Problem  > 
of  script-writing,  microphone  and  recording  techniques,  and  program 
directing  are  considered.  The  class  visits  radio  stations  for  equipment  and 
program  observation.  Each  student  develops  a  teaching  unit  using  radio 
or  sound  equipment  to  vary,  vitalize,  and  improve  educational  practices. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  410.     Teaching  Aids  Workshop 

This  is  a  practical  course  designed  for  both  in-service  and  student 
teachers,  with  emphasis  upon  the  development  and  use  of  teaching  aids. 
A  special  study  is  made  in  the  use  of  photographs,  film  strips,  glass  slides, 
charts,  motion  pictures,  radio  programs,  television,  etc.  In  the  course 
the  student  has  the  opportunity  to  handle  and  to  perfect  his  use  of  these 
materials  and  equipment.  Presumably  he  has  secured  a  more  general 
knowledge  of  such  teaching  aids  through  Integration  408,  409,  or  similar 
experiences.  He  will  have  the  benefit  of  class  round-table  discussion  of 
his  work,  and  will  have  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  materials  or  the 
use  of  them  before  the  group. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Integration  430.    Techniques  for  Improving  Reading  Abilities 

This  course  deals  with  the  diagnosis  and  remedial  treatment  of  diffi- 
culties in  reading.     A  study  is  made  of  the  basic  principles  underlying 
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desirable  reading  experiences  and  their  application  in  guiding  children  to 
success  in  learning  to  read  adequately. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  440.     Camping  Education 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  students  with  camping 
and  outdoor  education  as  educational  methods  utilized  by  the  schools  of 
America.  The  aims  and  methods  of  camping  are  studied,  and  consider- 
ation is  given  to  the  communities  that  have  active  camping  and  outdoor 
education  programs  in  operation.  The  course  also  helps  prepare  the  stu- 
dent for  a  position  in  summer  camps. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Integration  E460.     Public  School  Program  of  Studies 

This  title  is  given  to  a  group  of  courses  designed  to  meet  requests  from 
public  school  systems  desiring  help  in  curriculum  reconstruction.     Each  of 
the  parts  of  this  general  course  will  be  given  on  a  cooperative  inter- 
college  basis,  and  taught  by  specialists  in  the  various  fields  selected  from 
the  faculties  of  the  cooperating  State  Teachers  Colleges.     Certificates  of 
credit  will  be  issued  by  the  college  sponsoring  the  work. 
460A — Principles  of  Curriculum  Revision 
460B — Workshop  in  Curriculum  Revision 
460C — Organization  and  Evaluation  of  Curricula 
460D — The  Social  Studies  Program  of  Studies 
460E — The  Language  Arts  Program  of  Studies 
460F — The  Science  and  Mathematics  Program  of  Studies 

These  cooperative  inter-college  courses  are  provided  only  when  the 
requests  from  the  public  school  authorities  of  the  county,  municipality,  or 
community  are  such  as  to  require  their  use.  No  undergraduate  may  elect 
this  course  unless  he  is  actively  engaged  in  teaching. 

Credit  for  each  part :    2  semester-hours 

Elementary  Education  Courses 
Although  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is  en- 
gaged primarily  in  preparing  secondary  school  teachers,  during  the  present 
shortage  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
offer  courses  in  the  field  of  elementary  education  for  the  undergraduates 
of  the  college  leading  toward  certification,  to  teach  in  these  subjects. 

Integration  470.    Child  Grozvth  and  Development 

This  course  is  planned  to  help  teachers  understand  how  children  grow 
and  develop.  Such  understanding  will  help  teachers  in  guiding  the  total 
personality  development  of  the  child.  The  course  will  help  college  students 
apply  their  learnings  of  biology,  psychology,  and  sociology  to  the  teaching 
of  children. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 


Part 

I. 

Part 

II. 

Part 

III. 

Part 

IV. 

Part 

'  V. 

Part 

VI. 
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Integration  471.  Principles  and  Techniques  of  Elementary  Education 
This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  ah-eady  have  a  considerable 
subject-matter  background  in  the  fields  of  social  studies,  science,  and 
mathematics.  The  course  covers  the  principles  and  techniques  for  teach- 
ing these  subjects  in  the  elementary  grades  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
correlation  of  subject-matter  and  providing  for  the  maturity  level  of  the 
pupils. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  472.     TJie  Elementary  School  Curriculum 

This  course  will  acquaint  the  College  student  with  the  subject  matter 
of  the  elementary  school  curriculum  for  grades  3-6  inclusive.  In  addition, 
the  following  will  be  studied:  (1)  correlation  among  subjects,  (2)  the 
appraisal  and  use  of  textbooks,  (3)  the  use  of  visual  aids,  (4)  the  methods 
adapted  to  each  subject,  and  (5)  use  of  course  of  study  materials. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Integration  473.  Teaching  the  Elementary  School  Language  Arts 

This  course  gives  an  overview  of  modern  practices  that  are  used  in 
teaching  reading,  creative  wTiting,  speaking,  spelling,  and  handwriting  in 
the  elementary  grades.  Students  are  helped  to  recognize  and  to  make 
provision  for  readiness  for  learning  in  these  areas,  to  learn  or  devise  vari- 
ous techniques  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  different  children  and  situations, 
and  to  evaluate,  select,  and  create  suitable  materials  to  be  used  at  various 
maturity  levels.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  functional  use  of  the 
language  arts  in  the  total  curriculum  and  life  of  the  elementarv  school 
child. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  474.    Elementary  School  Art 

The  place  of  art  in  the  elementary  school  and  its  relation  to  other 
subjects  are  considered. 

Credit :  2  semester-hours 

Integration  475.    Elementary  School  Music 

This  course  presents  an  evaluation  of  the  place  of  music  in  the  elemen- 
tary school. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

PROFESSIONAL  SUBJECT-MATTER  COURSES 

Fields  of  Specialization 

Professional  subject-matter  courses  offer  opportunities  for  students  to 
major  in  the  Departments  of  Business  Education,  English,  Languages, 
Mathematics,  Music,  Physical  Education-Health-and-Recreation,  Science, 
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and  Social  Studies,  and  to  minor  in  the  Departments  of  Accounting, 
Biological  Science,  Physical  Science,  English,  Geography,  Languages, 
Mathematics,  Music,  Physical  Education,  Recreation,  Social  Business, 
Social  Studies,  and  Speech.  The  minimum  requirement  for  a  major  is 
thirty  semester-hours.  The  minimum  requirement  for  a  minor  is  eighteen 
semester-hours.  Electives  may  be  used  outside  the  major  and  minor  fields 
of  interest,  thereby  increasing  the  departments  for  certification. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

In  the  past,  the  training  of  a  commercial  teacher  included  training  in 
the  traditional  areas  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  secretarial  studies, 
and  certain  social-business  studies.  More  recently,  the  broad  field  of  com- 
mercial or  business  education  has  embraced  in  addition  to  the  traditional 
areas  the  fields  of  office  machines  and  clerical  practice,  as  well  as  training 
m  merchandising,  salesmanship,  and  other  distributive  courses.  In  view 
of  these  expanded  fields  of  activity,  it  has  been  generally  accepted  that  the 
training  of  a  commercial  teacher  might  be  limited  to  one  or  two  of  these 
specialized  fields.  The  Department  of  Business  Education,  following  this 
philosophy,  aims  to  train  teachers  for  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
in  the  fields  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  and  social  business  (including 
some  offerings  in  merchandising,  salesmanship,  and  other  distributive 
education  courses).  This  gives  the  prospective  commercial  teacher  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  more  complete  specialized  training  within  the 
broader  field  of  business  education. 

The  demand  for  the  practical  work  of  business  education  on  the  high 
school  level  has  always  been  large.  Most  high  school  students  are  pre- 
paring to  enter  business  or  industry,  and  a  large  percentage  of  them  do 
enter  business  and  industry  with  the  initial  training  the  high  school  can 
give  them.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  demand  for  well-prepared  commercial 
teachers  or  for  teachers  who  are  equipped  to  teach  combinations  of  courses 
in  the  field  of  business  education  and  in  other  fields  of  secondary  education. 

The  Department  of  Business  Education  offers  a  major  in  bookkeeping 
and  accounting  and  social-business.  In  addition,  it  offers  to  students 
majoring  in  other  subjects  a  minor  in  either  or  both  of  these  specialized 
fields.  The  sequence  of  the  required  and  elective  work  of  the  Department 
has  been  carefully  planned.  The  electives  offer  background  and  supple- 
mentary material  to  the  required  courses. 

The  classroom  work  of  every  course  in  the  Department  is  outlined  with 
two  definite  objectives  in  mind:  to  provide  the  student  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  subject  matter,  and  to  provide  information  and  materials  for 
teaching  the  subject  matter  to  high  school  students. 

For  a  major  in  bookkeeping  and  accounting  and  social-business,  the 
following  courses  are  required:  Business  Education  101,  102,  201  A.  20' P.. 
202,  301,  302,  401,  402,  404,  407A,  410A,  and  410B. 

For  a  minor  in  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  the  following  courses  are 
required:   Business  Education  101,  202,  301,  302,  and  404. 
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Both  the  major  and  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  minor  require  ten 
weeks  of  practical  business  experience  for  certification. 

For  a  minor  in  social-business,  the  following  courses  are  required: 
Business  Education  101,  102,  201A,  201B,  402,  and  404. 

Business  Education  101.    Introduction  to  Business 

This  introductory  business  course  furnishes  a  background  of  material 
helpful  in  the  other  business  courses  that  follow.  It  also  presents  basic 
materials  needed  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view  in  the  teaching  of  junior 
business  training  or  general  business  on  the  high  school  or  junior  high 
school  level.  Such  topics  as  the  functions  of  business,  bank  services,  credit, 
investments,  insurance,  communication,  and  filing  are  considered. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Business  Education  102.     Business  Law  I-II 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the 
legal  rights  and  obligations  governing  and  regulating  social  conduct.  It 
deals  particularly  with  the  rights  and  duties  which  arise  in  the  transaction 
of  business.  Some  law  topics  considered  are:  court  systems  (including 
New  Jersey),  contracts,  agency,  employer-employee  relationships,  nego- 
tiable instruments,  bailor  and  bailee,  and  carriers  and  shippers. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Business  Education  201  A.    Business  Law  III 

This  is  a  continuation  of  course  102,  but  course  102  is  not  a  prerequisite. 
Law  topics  treated  are:  sales,  partnerships,  property,  deeds,  mortgages, 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  torts.  Credit :   2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  201B.     Business  Organisation  and  Management 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  to  study  the  various  types  of  busi- 
ness organization  and  some  of  the  problems  encountered  in  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  a  business.  These  business  problems  deal  with  such 
matters  as  location,  housing,  equipment,  arrangement  and  layout,  internal 
organization,  purchasing,  shipping,  personnel,  and  manufacturing. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  202.    Business  Mathematics 

This  is  a  course  designed  to  provide  a  background  for  the  teaching  and 
study  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting  as  well  as  commercial  arithmetic  in 
the  secondary  schools.  The  fundamental  arithmetical  processes  are  studied 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  application  to  the  needs  of  business  and  the 
consumer.  Such  topics  as  the  Federal  Income  Tax,  selling  and  billing, 
discounts,  markups,  financial  statements,  turnover,  depreciation,  pay-rolls, 
interest,  insurance,  and  stocks  and  bonds  are  treated. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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Business  Education  301.     Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

This  is  a  fundamental  treatment  of  the  subject  and  so  planned  that  it 
will  give  the  student  an  elementary  understanding  of  the  subject  from  a 
personal-use  as  well  as  a  vocational  standpoint.  It  deals  with  the  funda- 
mental theory  of  debit  and  credit,  journalizing,  posting,  trial  balance,  ad- 
justments, and  the  preparation  of  the  financial  statements  as  applied  in 
sole  proprietorship  and  partnership  forms  of  organization. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

Business  Education  302.     Principles  of  Accounting 

This  advanced  course  in  accounting  deals  with  all  phases  of  corporation 
accounting :  manufacturing,  inventories,  consignments,  installments,  analysis 
of  accounts,  and  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  financial  statements. 

Prerequisite:   Business  Education  301 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Business  Education  401.     The  Teaching  of  Business  Education 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  history  and  development  of  busi- 
ness education,  aims  or  objectives,  human  learning  processes,  lesson  plans, 
teaching  procedures,  tests  and  measurements,  and  special  helps  for  the 
teachers  of  business  education.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  current  trend 
in  teaching  in  these  fields  with  emphasis  on  the  viewpoint  of  the  consumer 
as  well  as  the  social  and  vocational  objectives. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Business  Education  402.     Salesmanship 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  present  an  analysis  of  salesmanship  in  a 
series  of  lessons,  each  of  which  deals  with  the  steps  in  the  selling  process 
and  their  application  to  all  types  of  selling  activities.  The  plan  of  the 
course  is  to  make  the  study  of  salesmanship  as  practical,  interesting,  and 
definite  as  possible. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Business  Education  404.    Business  Economics 

This  course  deals  with  the  business  aspects  of  the  economics  of  war 
and  peace ;  immediate  and  long  range  post-war  problems ;  operation  and 
government  control  of  public  utilities;  taxation,  government  finance,  and 
labor  and  management  problems. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  405.     Marketing 

Marketing  is  the  process  of  transferring  goods  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer.  The  functions  involved  in  this  process,  the  various  channels  of 
distribution,  marketing  institutions,  and  the  costs  of  marketing  are  con- 
sidered in  this  course.  Such  topics  as  auctions,  produce  exchanges,  whole- 
salers, retailing,  department  and  mail-order  stores,  chain  stores,  coopera- 
tives, profits,  and  prices  are  included. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Business  Education  406.    Advertising 

This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  social  and  economic 
aspects  of  advertising  so  that  a  fair  evaluation  may  be  made  of  its  worth 
as  well  as  its  undesirable  aspects.  Copy  appeals,  the  writing  of  copy,  ad- 
vertising layouts,  and  the  selection  of  appropriate  types  of  media  for  various 
advertisements  are  considered. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  407A.     Consumer  Education  I 

This  is  a  general  introductory  course  designed  to  meet  current  needs 
and  may  be  scheduled  as  an  elective  by  students  regardless  of  their  major 
field.  The  broad  objective  of  this  course  is  to  help  improve  the  ability  of 
individuals  to  choose  and  buy  economic  goods  and  services  so  that  standards 
of  living  may  be  raised.  Some  topics  considered  are :  the  development  of 
the  consumer  movement  and  its  current  implications ;  private  and  govern- 
mental agencies  for  the  consumer;  the  cooperative  movement;  the  wise 
buying  of  shelter,  insurance,  and  investments;  and  the  intelligent  use  of 
installment  buying  and  other  forms  of  credit. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  407B.     Consumer  Education  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  407A,  but  course  407A  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite. Topics  considered  include  the  wise  buying  of  textiles,  furs,  shoes, 
clothing,  food,  and  home  furnishings  and  supplies. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  408.    Business  Finance 

This  course  deals  with  the  processes  involved  in  the  financing  of  busi- 
ness organizations  from  the  time  of  their  inception  and  promotion,  during 
operation  and  expansion,  and  during  the  period  of  reorganization.  Included 
are  problems  of  financing  by  means  of  stock,  borrowed  capital,  bonds, 
mortgages,  and  notes. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  409.    Money  and  Banking 

This  course  provides  a  short  historical  survey  of  money  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  banking,  outside  and  within  the  United  States.  The  organization  of 
banks,  the  nature  of  their  transactions,  operations,  and  relations  with  other 
banks  are  considered.  The  functioning  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
the  nature  of  the  money  markets  are  also  examined. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  410A.     Cost  Accounting  I 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  is  a  prerequisite  to  a  profitable 
study  of  this  course.  The  course  deals  with  the  basic  principles  of  modern 
cost  finding  and  cost  keeping,  and  endeavors  to  give  a  practical  application 
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of  these  principles  to  present-day  conditions.  The  practical  application 
consists  of  a  laboratory  budget  containing  business  papers,  vouchers,  pay- 
rolls, etc.,  together  with  full  instructions  for  writing  up  a  practice  set  of 
cost  books. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

BusiNKSs  Education  410B.     Cost  Accounting  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  410A,  and  410A  is  prerequisite  to  it. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  411.  Retail  Store  Management 

The  work  of  the  store  manager  in  retail  store  operation  is  fully  ex- 
plored in  this  course.  The  problems  of  organization  and  management  as 
they  are  encountered  in  various  types  of  retail  stores  are  discussed.  Con- 
sideration is  given  to  trends,  principles,  and  practices  in  small  and  large 
stores  in  both  the  independent  and  chain  store  fields. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  412.     Transportation  and  Communication 

The  student  in  this  course  becomes  acquainted  with  the  various  kinds 
of  services  rendered  by  transportation  and  communication  agencies.  He 
also  receives  some  insight  as  to  how  to  use  these  services  most  efficiently; 
the  practices  of  the  agencies ;  how  and  why  they  are  controlled  by  the 
government. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

The  English  Department  serves  the  entire  college  by  offering  certain 
courses  in  composition,  speech,  and  literature  which  are  required  of  all 
students.  It  offers  other  courses  which  may  be  taken  as  electives  by  stu- 
dents who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  any  field,  and  a  four-year  program  for 
those  students  who  choose  the  subject  as  a  major  field  of  specialization. 

The  four-year  program  offers  a  rich  background  of  knowledge  and  lit- 
erary experience  to  the  student  who  wishes  to  teach  English  in  the  high 
school.  Courses  in  speech  and  composition  develop  the  student's  ability  to 
express  himself  orally  and  in  writing.  Other  courses  are  designed  to  give 
the  student  understanding  of  the  way  human  beings  use  language  to  express 
and  communicate  their  ideas  and  experiences,  of  the  types  and  forms  of 
literature,  of  the  major  developments  in  the  literary  history  of  the  Western 
world,  of  the  many  masterpieces  of  British  and  American  literature,  of  the 
subtle  and  intimate  relationship  between  literature  and  human  culture,  and 
of  the  ways  by  which  expression  and  reading  may  develop  and  enrich  the 
lives  of  high  school  students. 

Students  who  wish  to  develop  abilities  in  oral  expression  or  to  prepare 
themselves  to  teach  Speech  may  elect  a  Speech  minor.  This  program  in- 
corporates the  fundamental  principles  of  all  phases  of  Speech,  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  to  present-day  problems,  and  supervised  student 
teaching  of  Speech. 

Training  for  leadership  in  extra-curricular  programs  of  the  secondary 
school  is  provided  in  the  activities  of  organizations  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment. Ai^DORNiA,  the  honor  society  of  the  Department,  limits  its  mem- 
bership to  those  English  majors  who  excel  in  scholarship.  Players,  a 
society  open  to  the  entire  student  body,  promotes  interest  in  modern  drama 
and  produces  plays.  The  Speech  Playhouse  develops  talent  for  dra- 
matic expression  through  presentation  of  original  programs  designed  for 
an  intimate  audience.  The  Creative  Writing  Club  offers  opportunities 
for  writing  and  criticism  to  those  students  interested  in  composition  as  a 
creative  art.  The  Senate  is  a  society  limited  to  men  of  the  College  who 
are  interested  in  discussing  music,  art,  literature,  and  contemporary  social 
problems.  The  Poetry  Club  welcomes  to  membership  a  limited  number 
of  students  interested  in  poetry. 

Two  publications  of  the  Student  Government  Association,  The  Mont- 
clarion  (the  College  newspaper),  and  The  Montclair  Quarterly  (a 
literary  magazine),  and  two  in  the  College  high  school.  The  CriER  (school 
newspaper),  and  La  Campanilla   (school  yearbook),  are  sponsored  bv  ,| 
the  Department  of  English. 
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Required  CoursKvS 

Courses  lOOA,  lOOB,  200A,  and  200P.  arc  required  for  all  students. 

Courses  101,  102,  201,  202,  301A,  301B,  302,  401,  402,  and  a  two- 
semester-hour  elective  upon  return  from  student  teaching  are  required  of 
all  students  majoring  in  the  Department. 


The  First  Year 

The  student  begins  his  college  study  of  English  with  a  survey  course  in 
World  Literature,  required  of  all  freshmen,  which  gives  him  an  over-view 
of  the  development  of  Western  culture  and  provides  background  for  his 
reading  and  thinking  on  aesthetic,  ethical,  social,  and  political  problems.  The 
English  major  takes  the  course  in  The  Language  Arts  so  that  he  may  study 
the  problems  inherent  in  the  communication  of  meanings  through  linguistic 
symbols  and  be  better  prepared  to  study  and  teach  the  uses  of  language.  He 
also  takes  the  course  in  British  and  American  Drama  jrom  the  Miracle 
Plays  to  O'Neill,  the  first  of  three  courses  in  which  the  major  types  of  lit- 
erary expression  are  investigated. 

English  lOOA  and  lOOB.     World  Literature:   Its  Masters  and  its  Forms. 
For  a  description  of  these  courses  see  page  46 

Credit:    3  semester-hours  each 


Engush  101.     The  Language  Arts 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  scientific  understanding  of 
the  uses  of  language,  to  the  end  that  he  may  learn  to  interpret  more  intelli- 
gently meanings  conveyed  through  human  speech  and  writing — including 
prose,  poetry,  and  propaganda — and  may  be  better  equipped  to  teach  high 
school  students  to  write,  read,  speak,  and  listen  comprehendingly. 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 


English  102.  British  and  American  Drama  jrom  the  Miracle  Plays  to 
O'Neill 
This  course  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  Englisli  drama  from 
its  beginnings  to  the  present  day  and  analyzes  the  characteristics  of  drama 
as  a  literary  form.  The  student  is  given  opportunity  for  expressional 
activity  through  the  classroom  dramatization  of  scenes  from  important 
plays. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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The  Second  Year 

All  students  in  the  second  year  are  given  special  training  in  Composi- 
tion (200 A)  and  in  Speech  (200B).  The  English  major  continues  his 
investigation  of  the  development  of  the  major  types  of  literary  expression 
by  studying  British  and  American  Poetry  from  Chaucer  to  Frost  and  Brit- 
ish and  American  Fiction  from  Malory  to  Lewis. 

Engush  200A.     Composition 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  46 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

English  200B.     Fundamentals  of  Speech,  I 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  46 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

English  201.     British  and  American  Poetry  from  Chaucer  to  Frost 

This  course  surveys  the  development  of  English  poetry  from  its  begin- 
nings to  the  present  time.  Its  study  includes  the  types  of  poetic  statement, 
the  historical  development  of  the  styles  and  forms  of  English  poetry,  the 
life  and  work  of  the  major  British  and  American  poets,  and  the  critical 
appreciation  of  poetry  as  an  art  and  as  an  expression  of  life. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

English  202.     British  and  American  Fiction  from  Malory  to  Lewis 

This  course  studies  the  development  of  prose  fiction  in  English  from 
its  beginnings  to  the  present  time  and  analyzes  the  characteristics  of  the 
novel  and  the  short  story  as  literary  forms. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 


The  Third  Year 

Having  acquired  a  broad  literary  background  in  the  first  two  years,  in 
the  third  year  the  English  major  prepares  for  teaching  high  school  English 
by  studying  Literature  for  Adolescents,  Shakespeare's  Major  Plays,  and  A 
Survey  of  American  Literature.  During  the  spring  semester  of  this  year 
opportunities  to  elect  courses  of  special  interest  are  provided  to  English 
majors,  and  to  majors  in  other  departments. 

English  301A.     Literature  for  Adolescents 

A  study  of  the  reading  interests  of  different  age  levels  introduces  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  selection  of  literature  for  high  school  students.  Exten- 
sive reading  and  analysis  of  literature  designed  for  adolescents,  including 
those  in  the  junior  high  school,  are  required. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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English  301  B.    Shakespeare's  Major  Plays 

The  plays  of  Shakespeare  which  are  most  frequently  taught  in  the  high 
school,  including  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  As  You 
Like  It,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Julius  Cccsar,  Tzvelfth  Night,  Hamlet, 
Macbeth,  and  The  Tempest,  are  studied.  Discussion  of  Shakespeare's  con- 
ception of  tragedy  and  comedy,  his  dramatic  art,  the  sources  of  his  plays, 
staging  in  Shakespeare's  theatre  and  in  our  own,  and  typical  textual  prob- 
lems, provides  the  student  with  a  background  for  teaching  Shakespeare  in 
the  secondary  school. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Engush  302.     Survey  of  American  Literature 

A  survey  of  American  literature  from  its  seventeenth  century  beginnings 
to  the  present  day  is  undertaken  in  the  course,  and  the  poHtical  and  social 
backgrounds  are  studied  in  the  light  of  their  influence  upon  literary  history. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  those  classics  which  are  frequently  encountered 
in  the  high  school  curriculum. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
Engush  310.     Journalism 

This  course  is  designed  to  qualify  the  student  to  teach  high  school 
journalism  and  to  act  as  adviser  of  school  publications.  It  has  two  principal 
aims:  to  give  the  student  training  in  recognizing  news,  gathering  it,  and 
preparing  it  for  print,  including  copyreading,  headline  writing,  proofread- 
ing, and  page  make-up ;  and  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  problems  of 
organizing  and  directing  high  school  publications. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Ths  Fourth  Year 

In  its  major  purposes  the  fourth  year  looks  backward  and  forward. 
The  Department  offers  a  detailed  chronological  survey  of  EngHsh  literature 
by  which  the  student  retraces  the  road  he  has  traveled. 

The  Teaching  of  English  makes  concrete  the  professionalized  work 
which  has  been  continually  stressed  throughout  the  student's  college  career. 
By  discussion,  by  daily  observations  of  demonstrations,  and  by  participa- 
tion in  the  College  High  School,  the  full  meaning  of  those  professional 
ideas  and  ideals  that  have  been  kept  before  him  throughout  his  college 
course  is  demonstrated. 

Engush  401.     The  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools 

Here  theory  gives  way  to  practice.  Students  are  required  to  develop 
and  use  materials  of  the  classroom.  Lesson  plans  and  units  of  work  are 
prepared  and  presented  for  criticism.  Textbooks  are  analyzed  for  training 
in  their  use.     Bulletin  board  exhibits  and  visual  education  materials  are 
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prepared  by  students  for  the  class.  Observation  and  criticism  of  teaching 
in  the  College  High  School,  and  criticism  of  student  compositions  are  re- 
quired. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

English  402.     Survey  of  British  Literature  to  1798 

This  course  draws  together  into  a  systematic  narrative  the  story  of  the 
development  of  English  literature  from  the  beginnings  to  the  romantic 
triumph  in  1798. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Engish  404.    Survey  of  British  Literature 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  English  402.  It  takes  up  the  story 
with  the  romantic  triumph  in  1798  and  continues  it  to  the  present  time. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  405.    The  Victorian  Poets 

'This  course  covers  the  work  of  the  Brownings,  Tennyson,  Arnold, 
Clough,  Morris,  the  Rossettis,  and  Swinburne.  The  authors  are  presented 
in  relation  to  the  moral,  religious,  social,  and  political  life  of  nineteenth- 
century  England. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  406.     The  Modern  Novel 

Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  British  and  American  novels  since  1870, 
and  the  iniportant  tendencies  of  present-day  prose  fiction  are  explored. 
Students  are  taught  how  to  read  a  novel  with  profit,  and  how  to  guide  and 
direct  the  reading  of  others. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  407.     British  and  American  Biography 

Both  the  old  and  new  types  of  biography  are  read  and  studied  in  this 
course,  with  emphasis  upon  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 
Biography  is  presented  for  its  cultural  and  informational  values,  for  its  use 
in  integrating  the  work  of  the  various  departments  in  the  high  school,  and 
for  its  direct  help  in  the  vocational  guidance  program. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  408.     Creative  Writing 

Students  in  this  course  attempt  seriously  the  standard  literary  forms  in 
prose  and  verse.  Each  student  is  assisted  in  finding  his  own  best  field  of 
writing,  and  is  given  further  training  in  that  field.  The  course  is  based 
entirely  upon  the  needs  of  the  class  as  revealed  in  student-written  manu- 
scripts.    Much  time  is  devoted  to  criticism  and  to  discussion  of  mutual 
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problems.     Wherever  possible,  the  course  is  made  to  reflect  methods  of 
creative  teaching  in  the  field  of  composition. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  409.     TJie  Teaching  and  Appreciation  of  Poetry 

This  course  is  both  personal  and  professional.  It  develops  the  student's 
appreciation  of  poetry  as  an  expression  of  life  and  as  a  form  of  art,  and  it 
considers  in  detail  the  aims  and  methods  of  teaching  poetry. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  413.     Modern  Poetry 

This  course  deals  with  the  work  of  contemporary  poets,  both  British 
and  American.  Much  of  the  best  modern  poetry  is  studied  for  interpreta- 
tion and  appreciation.  The  distinctive  poetry  "movements"  that  have  oc- 
curred during  the  present  century  are  examined  as  expressions  of  changing 
social  and  artistic  ideals.  Critical  appreciation  of  poetry  is  developed 
through  comparison  of  the  diverse  styles,  themes,  and  poetic  theories  pres- 
ent in  modern  poetry. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  414.     Public  Relations  and  School  Publicity 

This  course  considers  such  problems  as  the  development  of  a  student 
publicity  staff,  the  preparation  of  copy  for  professional  newspapers,  the 
publication  of  school  news,  and  the  understanding  such  a  program  may 
develop  between  school  and  community. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  419.     Grammar  for  Teachers 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  basic  facts  of  grammatical  relationships  in 
English,  and  of  the  current  problems  of  ''rules"  as  opposed  to  "usage." 
The  primary  aim  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  students  with  the  true  function 
of  grammar  in  speech  and  writing. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  420.     High  School  Classics 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  the  individual  student  to  fill  in 
the  gaps  in  his  reading  and  study  of  literary  works  taught  in  New  Jersey 
high  schools.  The  class  considers  the  literary  merit  of  the  works  read  by  in- 
dividual students,  and  the  aims  and  methods  to  be  employed  in  teaching 
these  works  in  high  schools. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  421.     The  Short  Story 

The  course  traces  the  history  of  the  short  story  as  an  evolving  literary 
form,  emphasizing  the  productions  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies.    Many  stories  are  analyzed  for  both  human  and  literary  values. 
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Professional  use  of  the  short  story  is  the  guiding  purpose  in  the  conduct 
of  the  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  422.    Seventeenth  Century  Literature 

This  course  covers  the  period  from  Donne  through  Dryden.  It  deals 
with  Jacobean  and  Restoration  drama;  the  Jonsonian,  Metaphysical,  and 
Restoration  lyric;  the  prose  of  Browne,  Walton,  Donne,  Taylor,  Hobbes, 
Burton,  and  Bunyan ;  the  prose  and  verse  of  Milton ;  the  prose  and  verse 
of  Dryden. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  426.     The  Victorian  Novel 

This  is  an  intensive  unit  of  work  on  the  novel  in  Victorian  England. 
A  review  of  the  development  of  the  English  novel  before  this  period  is 
followed  by  studies  in  the  works  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Austen,  Eliot, 
Trollope,  Meredith,  and  Hardy.  Novels  studied  in  the  high  school  are 
treated  professionally  in  class. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  427.     Theatre  and  Society 

Dramatic  expression  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks  to  the  present 
is  studied  carefully  to  analyze  social,  political,  and  ethical  trends  as  they 
are  reflected  in  the  drama.  The  members  of  the  course  prepare  analyses  of 
social  trends  in  contemporary  drama.  This  research  provides  the  basis  for 
reports  given  during  the  latter  part  of  the  course. 

Prerequisite :     English  102  or  its  equivalent 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  430.     Reading  in  Secondary  Schools 

After  examination  of  recent  research  concerning  reading  activities  at 
various  age  levels,  the  class  undertakes  to  evaluate  methods  devised  to 
develop  reading  skills,  to  increase  vocabularies,  and  to  improve  the  com- 
prehension of  secondary  school  students. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  431.    Shakespeare 

This  course  deals  with  Shakespeare's  plays  in  relation  to  his  life,  his 
times,  his  contemporaries,  and  Elizabethan  drama  generally.  Extensive 
reading  is  required  from  Shakespeare,  his  predecessors,  contemporaries,  and 
successors.  The  problems  of  stage  production  in  both  EHzabethan  and 
modern  theatres  and  of  Shakespearean  criticism  are  analyzed. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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English  432.     The  Development  of  the  Drama 

The  development  of  the  drama  is  studied  in  all  periods  from  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  through  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  to  the  be- 
ginning of  modern  drama  with  Ibsen.  The  emphasis  of  the  course  is  placed 
on  trends,  developments,  and  the  major  characteristics  of  the  drama  and  its 
necessary  complement,  the  theatre.  Representative  plays  are  read  and  dis- 
cussed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

I   English  438.     Masters  of  American  Literature 

Significant  American  writers,  including  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Emer- 

Ison,  Melville,  Whitman,  and  Mark  Twain  are  studied  to  discover  their 
contributions  to  American  life  and  to  reveal  important  forces  in  our  na- 
tional background. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  439.     Contemporary  American  Literature 

This   course   studies   the   major   authors   and   literary   movements   in 
America  during  the  contemporary  period.     Beginning  where  the  course  in 
!  Masters  of  American  Literature  normally  ends,  it  is  designed  to  complete 
a  unit  in  this  subject. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  440.     The  English  Novel  from  Defoe  to  Scott 

After  a  brief  preliminary  examination  of  the  medieval,  the  Elizabethan, 
and  the  seventeenth  century  anticipations  of  the  novel,  the  development  of 
English  fiction  from  Defoe  to  Scott  is  studied.  The  characteristics  of  the 
individual  writers  are  analyzed,  and  typical  novels  are  examined  to  dis- 
cover their  contributions  to  the  art  and  craft  of  fiction.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  those  novels  of  Scott  which  are  frequently  studied  in  the  second- 
ary school. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  441.     Medieval  Epic,  Saga,  and  Romance 

This  course  deals  with  the  chief  medieval  epics,  sagas,  and  romances 
from  the  literatures  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Ireland,  Iceland,  Wales, 
and  Italy  in  modern  English  translation.  Attention  is  given  both  to  those 
narratives  which  reflect  the  life  of  a  particular  country  and  to  those  which 
are  international  and  express  more  generally  the  spirit  of  medieval  Europe. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  442A  and  442B.     American  Literature 

This  chronological  survey  examines  American  Literature  to  observe  its 
reflection  of  the  political,  social,  and  ethical  principles  of  the  American 
people.     Part  A  begins  with  the  Revolutionary  period  of  the  eighteenth 
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century  and  ends  with  the  Civil  War.  Part  B  embraces  Reconstruction  and 
the  New  South,  Immigration  and  the  Development  of  the  West,  Urban 
America,  and  the  present  reaffirmation  of  the  American  tradition  of  De- 
mocracy. 

(Not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  credit  for  English  302, 
Survey  of  American  Literature.) 

Credit:    2  semester-hours  each 

English  443.    Modern  Drama 

An  historical  survey  of  trends,  dramatists,  plays,  and  accomplishments 
from  Ibsen  to  the  latest  prize  plays  on  Broadway  provides  background  for 
this  course.  An  examination  of  the  structure  and  content  of  plays  to  de- 
termine what  constitutes  a  good  play  stimulates  appreciation.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  read  widely  and  to  see  current  productions  on  Broadway. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  445.     Eighteenth  Century  Literature 

Major  essayists,  poets,  dramatists,  novelists,  and  letter  writers  are  read 
and  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  thought,  life,  and  literary  movements  of  their 
own  time  and  of  their  significance  for  the  present  generation.  Authors 
studied  include  Addison,  Steele,  Defoe,  Swift,  Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  Gray, 
Johnson,  Boswell,  Cowper,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Sterne,  Smollett,  and 
Burke.    High  school  classics  receive  special  attention. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  446.     The  One-Act  Play 

This  course  studies  the  one-act  play  as  an  art  form,  devoting  special 
attention  to  plays  which  are  suitable  for  high  school  production. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  447A,  447B,  and  447C.  Introduction  to  Philosophy  through 
Literature 
The  course  provides  opportunity  to  examine  the  assumptions  basic  to 
the  interpretation  of  science,  to  the  understanding  of  human  relations  and 
the  problems  of  conduct  as  they  are  portrayed  in  literature  and  the  arts, 
and  to  the  development  of  a  personal  philosophy  of  living. 

Part  A.  An  introduction  to  the  chief  types  of  philosophy  is  followed  by 
an  analysis  of  the  relation  of  primitive  spiritism  to  the  understanding  of 
religious  literature ;  the  naturalist  reply ;  criticism  of  the  naturalist ;  and 
a  brief  introduction  to  intuitionism  as  a  way  of  knowing,  and  to  mysticism 
as  a  world-viev/. 

Part  B.  Continues  the  interpretation  of  intuitionism  and  mysticism  and 
introduces  idealism  and  the  pragmatism  of  James  and  Dewey. 
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Part  C.  Reviews  idealism  and  j^ragmatisni  and  considers  the  literature 
of  the  most  recent  schools,  especially  those  of  Russell,  Santayana,  and 
Whitehead. 

Parts  A,  B,  or  C  may  be  taken  separately. 

Credit :  2  semester-hours  each 

Engush  450.     Contribution  of  American  Drama  to  American  Democracy 
This  course  studies  the  part  played  by  American  drama  in  the  evolution 
of  American  democracy  from  the  eighteenth  century  up  to  the  contemporary 
period. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  451.    Literature  and  Art  in  Western  Culture 

This  course  deals  with  the  nature  of  literature  and  considers  its  im- 
portance as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  international  understanding. 
It  deals  with  the  relation  between  the  use  of  language  in  literature  and 
with  the  methods  of  art  since  the  re-creation  of  experience  is  a  function 
common  to  both.  Through  reading  the  literature  which  is  being  read  by 
our  neighbors  today,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
students  are  able  to  participate  in  a  common  experience  with  them. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  455.     Reading  Interests  of  High  School  Students 

Through  wide  reading,  study  and  preparation  of  bibliographies,  and 
establishing  criteria  for  judging  current  books,  the  student  is  prepared  to 
guide  the  recreational  reading  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  students. 
Credit  cannot  be  given  for  both  English  301 A  and  455. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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THE  SPEECH  MINOR 

Eighteen  semester-hours  of  work,  chosen  from  the  following  courses  in 
English  according  to  these  stated  requirements,  constitute  the  Speech 
Minor:  Speech  Fundamentals,  4  semester-hours;  Public  Speaking,  2 
semester-hours ;  Interpretation,  2  semester-hours ;  Dramatics,  2  semester- 
hours;  Speech  Correction,  4  semester-hours;  Methods,  2  semester-hours; 
Student-Teaching,  2  semester-hours.  English  200B  is  prerequisite  to  all 
subsequent  work  in  Speech. 


The  Second  Year 

Engush  200B.     Fundamentals  of  Speech,  I 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  46 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 
Engush  204.     Extemporaneous  Speaking 

This  course  provides  maximum  platform  practice.  Students  speak  on 
subjects  of  current  interest,  paying  attention  to  content,  organization  of 
material,  and  essentials  of  effective  oral  presentation. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  208.    Fundamentals  of  Speech,  II 

A  study  of  the  bases  of  speech  and  the  relationship  of  speech  to  thought, 
emotion,  and  personality  are  the  special  concerns  of  this  advanced  course  of 
fundamental  principles. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


The  Third  Year 

English  312.    Fundamentals  of  Acting 

The  techniques  of  acting,  pantomime,  and  characterization  are  studied 
and  practiced  in  this  course.  A  minimum  of  twelve  clock  hours  of  partici- 
pation in  the  production  of  a  play  by  the  class  or  by  Players  is  required 
for  credit. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

English  322.     Oral  Interpretation 

This  course  is  organized  to  increase  the  student's  appreciation  of  poetic 
and  dramatic  literature  from  the  standpoint  of  art  in  sound,  and  to  develop 
his  potentialities  in  oral  reading. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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English  324.     Minor  Speech  Disorders 

All  introduction  to  the  problems  inherent  in  such  abnormaHties  as  lisp- 
ing, cluttering,  vocal  monotony,  and  general  articulatory  inaccuracies  is 
undertaken  in  order  that  the  nature  of  the  problems  and  their  diagnosis 
may  be  understood. 

Prerequisite:     English  208 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


The  Fourth  Year 

English  410.     Major  Speech  Disorders 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  speech  correction  dealing  with  the  treat- 
ment of  stuttering,  cleft  palate,  spastic  speech,  and  other  major  disorders. 

Prerequisites :     English  208,  English  324 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  417.     Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech 

This  course  studies  the  objectives  of  speech  education,  modern  trends 
in  instruction,  speech  textbooks  and  teaching  materials,  and  the  integration 
of  speech  with  other  academic  departments  of  study. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  435.     Play  Production 

This  workshop  course  deals  with  both  the  theory  and  art  of  play  produc- 
tion by  providing  training  in  staging,  lighting,  costuming,  construction,  and 
painting  of  scenery.  A  minimum  of  twelve  clock  hours  of  craft  work  upon 
a  production  of  the  College  or  College  High  School  is  required  for  credit 
in  this  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  444.    Radio  Writing 

This  course  trains  the  student  in  planning  and  writing  educational 
radio  scripts.  By  listening  to  radio  programs,  by  attending  broadcasts, 
and  by  studying  scripts  of  educational  productions,  an  appreciation  of  radio 
methods  is  developed  and  put  to  work  in  the  writing  of  original  scripts. 
The  College  has  a  studio  for  microphone  practice  and  for  recording,  and 
selected  class  scripts  are  offered  to  commercial  stations  for  broadcasting  by 
the  students  themselves. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

English  448.     Choral  Speaking 

As  members  of  a  speaking  choir,  students  acquire  skill  in  interpreting 

I  various  forms  of  literature  suitable  for  group  treatment. 
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English  449.    Public  Speaking 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  public  speaking 
It  provides  opportunity  for  training  in  the  more  complex  speech  skills 
especially  in  the  techniques  of  leadership  in  speech  situations  and  th( 
techniques  for  making  creative  speech  responses  in  cooperative  situations 

Prerequisite :     English  204  or  the  equivalent 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  454.     Training  the  Speaking  Voice 

This  is  a  course  in  the  study  of  the  problems  of  speech,  the  developmen- 
of  a  pleasing  speaking  voice  with  precision  in  diction,  and  the  applicatior 
of  speech  skills  to  practical  speaking  situations. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  456.     Play  Direction 

This  course  covers  the  choosing  and  casting,  as  well  as  directing,  oi 
plays.  Scenes  will  be  directed  for  class  criticism,  and  a  detailed  prompt- 
book of  one  play  will  be  prepared.  This  course  will  complement  English 
435,  which  covers  the  technical  aspects  of  play  production. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  457.     Workshop  in  Speech  Activities 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  prepare  students  to  organize  and 
conduct  assembly  programs,  PTA  demonstrations,  and  similar  activities. 
Class  lectures  and  discussions  cover  all  phases  of  the  director's  responsi- 
bilities. Groups  conduct  research  on  suitable  program  materials  and  share 
their  findings  with  classmates.  Each  student  prepares  a  list  of  programs 
of  various  types  which  he  could  present  during  a  school  year. 

Credit :   2  semester-hours 

English  458.    Radio  Directing 

This  course  offers  training  in  the  organization  and  direction  of  radio 
programs,  and  equips  the  student  to  select  material  for  broadcasting  and  to 
cast  and  rehearse  programs.  Listening  is  directed  toward  an  analysis  of 
common  radio  presentation  techniques  and  the  appreciation  of  successful 
programs.  The  production  of  talks,  interviews,  round-tables,  and  dramatic 
programs  and  the  development  of  musical  continuity  are  carried  out  by 
the  students  who  are  encouraged  to  use  the  College  environment  for 
material.  Auditioning,  casting,  and  timing  are  practiced  in  class  sessions 
and  analysis  is  made  through  recording.  Local  stations  are  visited  to  ob- 
serve the  facilities  and  personnel  available  to  the  director. 

Credit :   2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

The  Foreign  Language  Department  aims  to  train  teachers  for  the  junior 
^and  senior  high  schools  in  sound  scholarship,  true  culture,  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  foreign  people  whose  language  they  are  to  teach. 

All  the  courses  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  are  planned 
to  provide  linguistic  skill,  literary  appreciation,  and  understanding  of 
human  relationships  in  order  to  ensure  efficient  professional  service.  The 
emphasis  is  on  sequential  development  which  has  the  effect  of  unifying  the 
work  within  the  Foreign  Language  Department  and  of  correlating  it  with 
the  work  of  the  other  departments,  particularly  the  English,  Social  Studies, 
Integration,  and  Music  Departments. 

Students  majoring  in  a  foreign  language  are  required  to  take  work  in 
that  language  for  the  four  years  of  the  college  course.  In  these  four  years 
the  prospective  teacher  of  French,  Spanish,  or  Latin  acquires  a  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  his  major  subject  and  an  understanding  of  world 
problems. 

For  majors  in  a  chosen  language  the  following  courses  are  required : 
101,  102,  201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402,  and  404. 

For  minors  in  a  foreign  language  the  following  courses  are  recom- 
mended:    101,  102,  201,  202,  and  402. 

Prerequisite  for  those  majoring  or  minoring  in  any  foreign  language 
are  three  or  four  years  of  high  school  work  in  the  language.  Consideration 
will  be  given  to  excellent  students  who  have  not  fully  met  this  requirement. 
High  school  Latin  is  desirable  for  all  language  work,  but  it  is  not  pre- 
equisite  for  the  study  of  a  modern  language  at  the  College.  The  class  work 
n  French  and  Spanish  is  conducted  entirely  in  these  languages. 

The  Foreign  Language  Department  sponsors  three  literary  clubs  and 
3ne  graduate  organization.  In  these  extra-curricular  activities  prospective 
anguage  teachers  have  ample  opportunity  for  leadership,  creative  work, 
md  worthy  employment  of  leisure  time. 

The  College  High  School  plays  an  important  part  in  the  daily  life  of 
tudents  of  the  Foreign  Language  Department.  During  the  freshman  and 
ophomore  years  regular  observation  of  the  high  school  classes  in  the 
anguage  of  their  major  is  required.  A  change  from  observation  to  active 
participation  through  limited  assistantship  and  occasional  demonstration  is 
iiade  during  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Thus,  the  subject-matter  of  high 
chool  and  college  language  classes  is  thoroughly  integrated. 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  foreign  language  work  preparatory  to  high 
Ichool  teaching  is  the  possibility  of  a  year  of  study  in  a  foreign  country,  a 
eature  which  this  College  stresses  in  its  training  of  teacliers  of  modem 
^nguages. 

Students  desiring  academic  credit  for  Study  Abroad  register  for  the 
^'ork  before  taking  it.     All  such  matters  as  the  country  and  institution  in 
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which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  received,  reports 
to  be  made,  and  the  like,  are  prearranged  with  the  head  of  the  department. 
For  further  information  about  this  work,  see  page  30. 

In  the  last  fifteen  years,  one  hundred  and  forty  students  from  the 
College  have  spent  a  year  of  study  in  colleges  and  universities  of  Austria, 
France,  Germany,  Canada,  Mexico,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  South 
America. 

In  appreciation  of  the  professional  help  granted  to  Montclair  students 
by  foreign  countries,  students  from  abroad  interested  in  the  teaching  of 
English  in  the  schools  of  their  home  countries  have  been  invited  as  guests 
for  a  year  of  study  at  Montclair  State  Teachers  College.  In  the  past 
students  from  Austria,  Germany,  France,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Spain  have 
taken  work  at  the  College. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  to  its  full  extent  the  importance  of  this 
student  exchange  movement  in  the  field  of  education.  It  may  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  most  vital  steps  in  the  advancement  of  modern  foreign  language 
teaching  in  American  high  schools  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
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FRENCH 

The  following  courses  are  arranged  to  give  the  prospective  high  school 
teacher  of  French  an  understanding  of  the  French  people,  their  culture,  and 
their  problems  through  a  study  of  the  development  of  their  civilization — 
their  social,  economic,  political,  literary,  and  artistic  life.  All  courses  are 
given  entirely  in  French,  and  are  designed  to  give  ever-increasing  oppor- 
tunities to  develop  self-expression  in  the  foreign  tongue  through  readings, 
discussions,  and  reports. 


Tut  First  Year 

French  Civilisation 

French  101.     French  Civilization:    Early  Periods 

French  102.     French  Civilization:    Renaissance 

The  freshman  courses  present  the  background  for  all  subsequent  lin- 
guistic and  literary  studies  in  French.  During  the  first  semester  especial 
attention  is  devoted  to  bringing  all  the  students  up  to  a  uniform  level  of 
development  in  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  French  so  that  homogeneous 
class  work  may  be  assured.  This  objective  is  accomplished  by  a  careful 
appraisal  of  the  results  of  the  required  three  years  of  study  of  high  school 
French,  the  correction  of  weaknesses  discovered,  constant  training  in  speak- 
ing French  both  in  the  class  room  and  in  special  conversation  classes,  and 
practice  in  French  composition  and  dictation.  During  this  year,  especially 
in  the  second  semester,  definite  units  of  work  in  French  civilization  are 
presented  with  special  emphasis  on  the  geography  of  France  and  French 
history  to  the  17th  century. 

Credit :    4  semester-hours  each 


The  Second  Year 

Seventeenth  Century  French  Literature 

French  201.     French  Civilization:    17th  Century 

French  202.     French  Theatre:    Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine 

In  the  sophomore  year  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  literature  and  life 
of  tlie  17th  century,  an  age  of  important  French  contributions  to  the  world's 
literature.  Although  especial  attention  is  given  to  the  works  of  the  tliree 
great  French  dramatists,  the  contributions  of  other  significant  writers  are 
carefully  examined.  These  include  Descartes,  Boileau,  Bossuet,  Pascal, 
La  Fontaine.  The  colorful  reigns  of  Louis  XIII  and  Louis  XIV  furnish 
the  historical  background  of  this  century. 

Credit :    4  semester-hours  each 
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The:  Third  Year 

French  301.     French  Civilhation:  18th  Century 

French  302.  French  Civilisation:  18th  Century  and  the  Romantic 
Movement 
The  junior  courses  aim  to  train  students  in  all  phases  of  the  literature 
of  18th  century  France  with  special  attention  to  the  origin  and  later  de- 
velopment of  the  Romantic  Movement.  In  them  it  is  sought  to  evaluate 
French  thought,  to  present  a  picture  of  French  civilization  as  expressed  in 
architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  furniture,  music,  and  by  so  doing  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  problems  of  contemporary  France.  These  courses  con- 
stitute an  advanced  language  study  based  on  explication  de  textes  of  repre- 
sentative authors,  both  prose  writers  and  poets. 

Credits :  4  semester-hours  each 


The  Fourth  Year 

Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Teaching  of  French 

The  courses  in  French  during  the  senior  year  are  designed  to  combine 
all  the  professionalization  of  previous  French  courses  with  a  careful  study 
of  the  teaching  of  French  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  period  of  practice 
teaching  allows  the  prospective  teacher  to  test  his  scholarly  preparation 
under  the  guidance  of  a  successful  high  school  teacher. 

French  401.     The  Teaching  of  French  in  Secondary  Schools 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  Language  401,  page  88 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

French  402.     Advanced  French  Grammar  and  Composition 

This  course  develops  a  complete  review  of  French  grammar  and  com- 
position as  a  basis  for  advanced  work  in  the  writing  of  French.  It  em- 
phasizes syntax  and  style,  the  explanation  of  forms  in  the  light  of  historical 
grammar,  and  includes  a  study  of  selected  French  readings  to  determine 
their  suitability  for  high  school  use  on  the  basis  of  diction  and  grammatical 
usage. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

French  404.     Modem  French  Literature:    Selected  AutJiors 

This  course  is  concerned  especially  with  those  modern  French  authors 
whose  works  are  most  frequently  drawn  upon  for  the  reading  selections  in 
modern  French  textbooks  used  in  high  school  teaching.  Its  aim  is  to  pre- 
sent current  trends  in  French  literature.  Particular  attention  is  devoted  to 
the  lives  of  the  authors  studied  and  to  the  effect  of  the  times  on  the 
character  of  their  works. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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French  405.     Development  of  the  French  Novel 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  the  various  types  of  French  novel 
from  its  origin  to  our  times. 

One  work  characteristic  of  each  period  of  development  is  read  and 
analyzed  for  its  background  revealing  life  in  France,  its  character  deline- 
ation, and  its  literary  value  and  influence.  The  student  is  expected  to  read 
extensively  and  critically  and  to  report  on  his  findings. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

French  406.  The  Great  Currents  of  Contemporary  French  Literature 
A  survey  of  contemporary  French  literature  is  based  on  the  study  and 
interpretation  of  French  civilization  and  literature  in  the  pre-war,  war,  and 
post-war  generations.  The  threefold  aim  of  the  course  is :  ( 1 )  to  help  the 
student  better  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  the  new  trends  of  thought  in 
France  through  literary  interpretation;  (2)  to  enable  him  to  plan  his  read- 
ing intelligently  by  selecting  from  the  abundant  materials  that  contem- 
porary literature  offers  to  his  choice;  and  (3)  to  give  him  a  background 
for  a  more  thorough  study  of  this  period  of  French  literature.  The  course 
includes  lectures,  class  and  individual  readings,  and  discussions. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

French  407 A.     Survey  of  the  French  Theatre  to  1887 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the 
development  of  the  French  theatre.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  inde- 
pendent origin  and  development  of  the  French  drama  in  the  Church  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  influence  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  drama  upon 
French  drama  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  upon  the  classical  drama  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  is  studied.  Foreign  influences  are 
reviewed  preparatory  to  a  survey  of  conditions  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  emphasis  throughout  rests  upon  trends,  movements,  and  major  char- 
acteristics of  the  drama.  Representative  plays  are  assigned  for  reading 
and  discussion. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

French  407B.  Survey  of  the  French  Theatre  from  1887  to  the  Present 
This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  modern  French  theatre  starting  with  the 
beginnings  of  the  Theatre  Libre,  which  tried  (1)  to  liberate  the  drama 
from  antiquated  conventions,  and  (2)  to  broaden  the  field  ot  dramatic  pro- 
duction in  France.  The  course  is  intended  to  stimulate  the  student's  in- 
terest in  the  contemporary  drama  and  to  interpret  its  meaning  in  a  study 
of  the  civilization  of  the  pre-war  and  post-war  generations.  Plays  are  read 
and  discussed  in  class,  and.  if  possible,  the  members  of  the  course  partici- 
pate in  the  production  of  one-act  plays. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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French  410.     The  Anthology  of  French  Poetry 

This  course  presents  a  picture  of  the  development  of  the  French 
language  and  hterature  through  the  study  of  poetry  as  an  expression  of 
different  hterary  movements.  Authors  representative  of  each  period  are 
studied,  with  special  emphasis  placed  on  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies and  the  literary  schools  following  the  romantic  movement.  The 
course  is  conducted  in  French  and  provides  opportunity  for  the  improve- 
ment of  clearness  of  enunciation  and  pronunciation  as  well  as  for  personal 
enrichment  through  an  appreciation  of  French  poetry. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

French  413.     Nineteenth  Century  French  Literature 

This  course  presents  the  life  and  literature  of  19th  century  France.  It 
emphasizes  the  history  and  art  of  the  period,  the  changes  in  social  strati- 
fication in  French  society,  and  the  reflection  of  these  changes  in  contem- 
porary literature.  Representative  authors  of  the  literary  schools  are 
discussed,  and  their  outstanding  works  are  studied  for  style  and  content. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

French  415.     The  French  Club  and  Other  Bxtra-Curricular  Activities 

This  course,  designed  particularly  for  teachers  of  French,  surveys  briefly 
the  aims  of  extra-curricular  activities  in  modern  language  work  and  em- 
phasizes especially:  (1)  the  organization  of  extra-curricular  activities,  (2) 
the  preparation  of  materials,  and  (3)  the  procedures.  The  course  is  con- 
ducted in  French  on  the  model  of  a  forum  with  general  discussion.  The 
actual  conduct  of  an  extra-curricular  activity  is  required  as  a  laboratory 
exercise. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

French  416.     French  History  from  the  Beginning  to  the  Present 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  prospective  teacher  with  the  historical 
background  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  present-day  conditions. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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LATIN 


The  work  in  Latin  is  designed  to  build  upon  the  results  of  high  school 
Latin  a  solid  structure  of  knowledge,  ( 1 )  of  Roman  civilization  in  its  varied 
aspects,  and  (2)  of  the  professional  phases  of  Latin  instruction.  Particular 
emphasis  is  laid  on  knowledge  of  Latin  as  a  language,  on  Latin  literature, 
and  on  the  development  of  Roman  social,  political,  and  economic  insti- 
tutions. 

The  First  Year 

The  Golden  Age  oj  Latin  Literature 

Latin   lOL     The  Masters  of  Prose  Literature :    Cicero  and  Livy 

Latin  102.     The  Masters  of  Poetic  Literature:    Virgil  and  Horace 

These  courses  provide  for  continued  development  from  tlie  high  school 
foundation  by,  ( 1 )  translation  and  interpretation  of  selected  works  from  the 
Golden  Age  of  Latin  literature,  (2)  a  survey  of  the  essentials  of  Roman 
civilization,  and  (3)  practice  in  the  writing  of  Latin  prose. 

Credit :    4  semester-hours  each 

The  Second  Year 

The  Silver  Age  of  Latin  Literature 

Latin  20L     The  Masters  of  Prose:    Pliny  and  Tacitus 

Latin  202.     The  Anthology  of  Latin  Poetry:    Bnnius  to  Ausonius 

In  this  year  the  work  in  Latin  includes :  the  translation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  selected  works  from  the  Silver  Age  of  Latin  literature ;  Latin  poetry 
from  Ennius  to  Ausonius;  a  survey  of  Roman  private  life;  and  student- 
teaching  of  college  classes  in  Latin  composition.  Student-teaching  follows 
Baker  and  Inglis'  Latin  Composition  as  a  guide. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours  each 

The  Third  Year 

Roman  Drama  and  Philosophy 

Latin  30L     Roman  Drama:    Plautus  and  Terence 

Latin  302.     Roman  Philosophy:    Lucretius 

During  the  junior  year  selected  dramas  of  Plautus  and  Terence  are  read 
not  as  ends  in  themselves  but  as  avenues  to  the  study  of  dramatic  literature 
in  general  and  the  acquisition  of  sound  standards  of  literary  criticism. 
Changing  literary  values  are  discussed  in  a  series  of  lectures  on  Latin  litera- 
ture. The  reading  of  Lucretius'  De  Rerum  Natura  serves  to  introduce  the 
student  to  the  evolution  of  abstract  thought  as  developed  in  Greek  and 
Roman  philosophy. 

Credit :    4  semester-hours  each 
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The  Fourth  Year 

Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin 

The  senior  courses  in  Latin  are  designed  to  combine  all  the  profession- 
alization  of  previous  Latin  courses  with  a  careful  study  of  the  teaching 
of  Latin  in  secondary  schools.  The  period  of  student-teaching  allows  the 
prospective  teacher  to  test  his  scholarly  preparation  under  the  guidance  of 
a  successful  high  school  teacher. 

Latin  401.     The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  the  Secondary  School 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  Language  401,  page  88 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Latin  402.     Advanced  Latin  Grammar  and  Composition 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  a  comprehensive  view  of  Latin 
grammar,  to  give  considerable  practice  in  the  writing  of  Latin  according  to 
the  styles  of  Caesar  and  Cicero,  to  study  those  styles  as  evidenced  in  the 
best  known  works,  and  to  set  up  standards  of  criticism  of  both  prose  and 
poetical  writing.  These  objectives  will  require  wide  collateral  reading  in 
Latin  literature  and  intensive  class  examination  of  the  masterpieces  chosen 
for  imitative  writing. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Latin  404.     Latin  Satire:    Juvenal 

The  special  emphasis  in  this  course  is  on  the  works  of  Juvenal.  Satire 
as  a  branch  of  literature  is  studied,  considerable  attention  being  given  to 
examples  of  satirical  writing  in  English. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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SPANISH 

Following  the  trend  of  the  times,  the  work  in  Spanish  while  maintaining 
the  classic  approach  is  now  placing  considerable  emphasis  on  Hispanic- 
American  civilization.  To  a  great  extent  our  national  policy  of  Western 
hemisphere  comity  and  the  immediate  economic  importance  of  Central  and 
South  America  underlie  the  present  keen  interest  of  high  school  students 
in  the  study  of  Spanish.  The  courses  are  given  in  Spanish  and  are  designed 
to  give  the  prospective  teacher  of  Spanish  ample  opportunities  for  self- 
development  in  the  foreign  tongue  through  readings,  discussions,  and 
reports. 

Th^  First  Year 

Spanish  Civilization 

Spanish  101.     Civilisation  of  Spain 

Spanish  102.     History  and  Literature  of  Spain 

During  the  first  semester  of  study,  the  prospective  teacher  of  Spanish  is 
expected  to  gain  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  Spain.  The  work  of 
the  second  semester  is  concentrated  on  the  civilization  and  literature  of 
Spain  up  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Factual  knowledge  is  aimed  at 
throughout  the  year,  but  fluency  in  speaking  Spanish  is  the  prime  objective. 
Grammar  and  composition  are  emphasized. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours  each 


The  Second  Year 

His  panic- A  merican  Civilization 

Spanish  201.     The  Period  of  Conquest  and  Colonization  by  Spain 

Spanish  202.     The  Period  of  Independence  to  the  Present  Time 

The  work  in  Spanish  during  the  second  year  is  devoted  entirely  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  about  the  current  culture  patterns  of  South  and 
Central  America.  Each  period  is  taken  up  in  turn,  and  attention  is  spe- 
cifically directed  to  changes  in  the  culture  patterns  produced  by  the  con- 
quest and  colonization  by  Spain  and  the  subsequent  struggles  for  inde- 
pendence. The  religious,  social,  economic,  political,  and  artistic  aspects 
of  the  life  of  these  periods  as  well  as  the  historical  background  in  relation 
to  Spain  are  carefully  treated  through  Spanish  literature.  This  work  is 
done  in  Spanish  w-ith  appropriate  attention  to  grammar  and  composition. 

Credit :  4  semester-hours  each 
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Thi:  Third  Year 

The  Spanish  Classics 

Spanish  301.     Cervantes 

Spanish  302.     Lope  de  Vega,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

In  the  third  year  the  prospective  teacher  of  high  school  Spanish  is 
expected  to  gain  a  hterary  understanding  and  cultural  appreciation  of 
the  classical  age  of  Spanish  literature.  While  many  of  the  outstanding 
works  of  the  classical  authors  are  read  and  discussed,  a  few  masterpieces 
are  studied  intensively.  The  sources,  structure,  style,  versification,  and 
character  descriptions  are  carefully  examined  against  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  historical  background  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Especial 
attention  is  directed  during  this  year  to  such  grammar  and  forms  as  are 
required  in  class  discussions  and  free  composition. 

Credit :    4  semester-hours  each 


The  Fourth  Year 

Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Teaching  of  Spanish 

The  courses  in  Spanish  during  this  year  are  designed  to  combine  all 
the  professionalization  of  previous  Spanish  courses  with  a  careful  study  of 
the  teaching  of  Spanish  in  secondary  schools.  The  period  of  practice  teach- 
ing allows  the  prospective  teacher  to  test  his  scholarly  preparation  under 
the  guidance  of  a  successful  high  school  teacher. 

Spanish  401.     The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  Language  401,  page  S8 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Spanish  402.     Advanced  Spanish  Grammar  and  Composition 

This  course  develops  a  complete  review  of  Spanish  grammar  and 
composition  as  a  basis  for  advanced  work  in  the  writing  of  Spanish.  It 
emphasizes  syntax  and  style,  the  explanation  of  forms  in  the  light  of  his-\ 
torical  grammar,  and  includes  a  study  of  selected  Spanish  readings  to 
determine  their  suitability  for  high  school  use  on  the  basis  of  diction  and 
grammatical  usage. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Spanish  404.    Modern  Spanish  Literature:  Selected  Authors 

This  course  is  concerned  especially  with  those  Spanish  authors  whose 
works  are  frequently  drawn  upon  for  the  reading  selections  in  modern 
Spanish  textbooks  used  in  high  school  teaching.  Its  aim  is  to  present 
current  trends  in  Spanish  literature.     Particular  attention  is  devoted  to 
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the  lives  of  the  authors  studied  and  to  the  elTect  of  the  times  on  the 
character  of  their  works. 

Credit :   2  semester-hours 


Spanish  405.     The  Romantic  Movement 

This  course  aims  to  present  the  hterary  and  historical  study  of  the  19th 
century — the  Romantic  Movement — after  a  survey  of  the  different  move- 
ments in  Spanish  literature. 

Credit :   2  semester-hours 

Spanish  406.    Studies  in  Modern  Spanish  Literature 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  Renaissance  in  Spanish  literature 
which  began  in  1898,  following  a  confused  period  of  political,  economic, 
and  social  unrest.  It  traces  the  literary  trends  in  drama,  poetry,  and  the 
novel  of  recent  years.  Class  discussion  and  individual  reports  on  specific 
subjects  are  required. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 


Spanish  407.    The  New  World  Before  the  Coining  of  the  Spaniards 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  current  knowledge  of  the  re- 
markable civilizations  of  the  New  World  (Mayan,  Aztec,  Incan)  as  they 
had  developed  before  the  coming  of  the  Europeans  placed  them  under  Old 
World  direction.  Today  it  is  important  that  teachers,  particularly  those  of 
Spanish  and  Social  Studies,  acquire  much  wider  horizons  in  matters  re- 
specting our  Hispanic-American  neighbors.  This  course  is  given  in 
English. 

Credit :   2  semester-hours 

Spanish  415.    Projects  in  Spanish  and  Latin-American  Folklore 

This  course,  designed  particularly  for  teachers  and  students  of  Spanish, 
surveys  briefly  the  aims  of  extra-curricular  activities  in  the  field  of  Spanish 
teaching  and  emphasizes  especially :  ( 1 )  the  organization  of  extra-curricu- 
lar activities,  (2)  practical  instruction  in  the  preparation  of  materials, 
songs,  dances,  costumes,  and  (3)  artistic  presentation  of  the  results  of  the 
course  in  a  carefully  supervised  program  given  on  the  college  campus. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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LANGUAGE 

Background  Course 

The  students  of  all  college  departments  are  expected  to  broaden  and 
intensify  their  command  of  English  by  taking  the  following  course  arranged 
by  the  Language  Department  for  the  junior  year.  It  aims  to  arouse  their 
intellectual  curiosity  in  the  origin,  development,  and  range  of  language  in 
general,  and  of  English  in  particular,  so  that  henceforth  they  will  be  more 
word-conscious  and  their  teaching  will  benefit  by  an  extended  and  more 
sensitive  use  of  their  mother  tongue. 


The  Third  Year 

Language  300.     Foundations  of  Language 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  46 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Professional  Courses 

Seniors  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  are  expected  to  gain 
a  critical  insight  into  modem  methods  of  foreign  language  teaching.  An 
analysis  of  actual  practice  motivates  the  systematic  survey  of  this  field  of 
special  interest  with  a  theoretical  selection  of  aims  and  procedures  in  prep- 
aration for  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  in  high  schools. 


The  Fourth  Year 

Language  40L  The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  in  Secondary 
Schools 
The  work  of  this  course  is  focused  on  such  topics  as  the  following: 
values  of  foreign  language  teaching ;  ultimate  and  immediate  aims  in  foreign 
language  teaching;  survey  of  the  outstanding  methods,  pronunciation,  oral 
work,  reading,  grammar,  reviews,  realia,  examinations,  tests,  supervised 
study,  etc.  The  course  consists  of  readings  and  discussions,  lesson  planning 
and  demonstrations,  and  organization  of  materials  for  use  in  student-teach- 
ing. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 
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Language  412.     Foundations  of  Language,  Advanced  Course 

This  course  continues  the  study  of  linguistics  in  general  and  of  our  own 
Indo-European  group  in  particular.  It  focuses  especially  upon  the  origin, 
history,  and  development  of  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  English 
phonology,  morphology,  and  vocabulary.  Through  lectures  and  collateral 
reading  the  student  is  acquainted  with  the  latest  research  findings  in  lin- 
guistics. Maps  and  charts  are  required  for  the  graphic  presentation  of  each 
unit  of  work,  and  an  individual  report  on  some  phase  of  this  field  is  pre- 
sented to  the  class  by  every  student. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Language  415.     World  Languages 

This  course  presents  a  practical  introduction  to  the  learning  of  any 
foreign  language.  Through  the  use  of  International  Phonetic  Symbols  and 
Linguaphone  Records,  students  acquire  skill  in  the  recognition  and  identi- 
fication of  foreign  speech  sounds.  Ear,  lip,  and  tongue  training  are  com- 
bined to  ensure  adequate  ability  in  the  pronunciation  of  foreign  sounds  with 
scientific  accuracy.  The  course  is  designed  for  all  students  in  the  language 
i  field. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

The  training  of  teachers  of  mathematics  for  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  demands  that  much  care  be  used  in  selecting  students  for  such 
training  and  that  students  so  selected  receive  training  which  emphasizes 
sound  scholarship,  a  broad  cultural  background,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  problems  which  arise  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  modern 
secondary  school. 

Scholarship  in  mathematics  can  result  only  from  continued  study  of 
mathematics;  it  cannot  result  from  a  mere  review  of  high  school  courses. 
Hence  the  course  of  study  in  mathematics  provides  for  a  study  of  topics  in 
college  mathematics  with  continual  emphasis  on  their  use  as  a  background 
for  teaching.  Courses  have  been  selected  to  the  end  that  the  student  be- 
come proficient  in  various  fields  of  mathematics. 

The  training  in  mathematics  in  a  teachers  college  should  differ  from  that 
in  a  liberal  arts  college  or  in  an  engineering  college  in  a  number  of  re- 
spects. Since  the  student  is  preparing  to  teach  mathematics  to  secondary 
school  pupils,  he  must  not  only  understand  the  uses  and  limitations  of 
formulas,  but  must  also  be  able  to  derive  them  from  simpler  ideas ;  he  must 
not  only  understand  fundamental  principles,  but  must  also  acquire  the 
facility  of  making  them  clear  to  others,  of  searching  out  the  obstacles  that 
hinder  another's  understanding.  He  must  not  only  have  a  mastery  of  the 
topics  he  is  to  teach,  but  must  also  see  them  as  an  integral  part  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  mathematics,  and  know  the  place  of  mathematics  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilization  and  its  uses  in  practical  life. 

The  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics  have  been  se- 
lected with  the  following  objectives  in  view : 

1 .  To  give  the  student  a  review  of  and  practice  in  those  topics  in  mathe- 
matics which  he  will  be  required  to  teach.  This  is  best  done  by  having  such 
review  an  incidental  part  of  the  advanced  work  in  mathematics  rather  than 
a  repetition  of  high  school  subject-matter. 

2.  To  professionalize  the  course  so  that  the  student  will  be  conscious  of 
teaching  problems  and  will  have  abundant  practice  in  logical  reasoning  and 
in  making  lucid  explanations. 

3.  To  give  the  student  that  self-confidence  which  is  the  concomitant  of 
a  broad  knowledge  of  subject-matter  beyond  minimum  requirements. 

4.  To  supply  a  cultural  background  and  an  awareness  of  the  specific 
contributions  which  mathematics  has  made  to  civilization. 

5.  To  make  the  student  aware,  through  observation  and  participation 
in  teaching  in  the  College  High  School,  of  the  character  and  diversity  of  the 
problems  arising  in  teaching  mathematics  to  secondary  school  pupils. 

6.  To  integrate  the  work  with  other  courses,  particularly  science,  social 
studies,  and  economics,  so  that  the  student  will  realize  the  effectiveness  of 
mathematics  as  a  tool  in  solving  scientific  and  sociological  problems. 
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No  student  should  attempt  to  major  in  mathematics  who  has  not  demon- 
strated his  ability  by  his  high  school  work  in  elementary  and  intermediate 
algebra  and  in  plane  geometry.  The  student  who  has  also  taken  solid 
geometry,  trigonometry,  and  college  algebra  will  be  better  prepared  for 
work  in  the  College. 

Students  who  major  in  mathematics  should  consult  with  the  Head  of  the 
Mathematics  Department  before  selecting  a  field  of  minor  interest. 

The  following  courses  are  required  of  all  mathematics  majors: 
Mathematics  101,  102,  201,  202,  301,  302,  308,  401,  402,  404,  and  408. 
Mathematics  304  is  required  of  students  who  have  not  had  solid  geometry 
in  high  school  and  is  recommended  as  an  elective  for  others. 

Students  who  anticipate  selecting  mathematics  as  a  field  of  minor  inter- 
est should  consult  with  the  Head  of  the  Mathematics  Department  before 
beginning  such  work.  The  following  courses  are  recommended  for  all 
mathematics  minors:  Mathematics  101,  102,  201,  and  202.  If  solid 
geometry  has  not  been  studied  in  high  school.  Mathematics  304  should 
also  be  taken. 

All  students  in  the  College,  except  mathematics  majors,  are  required 
to  take  Mathematics  300  and  400.  Mathematics  majors  take  Mathe- 
matics 308  and  408  instead  of  Mathematics  300  and  400. 

The  First  Year 

The  mathematics  of  the  first  year  is  organized  in  one  large  unit  of  work. 
The  traditional  subjects  of  college  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  analytical 
geometry  are  not  treated  as  separate  and  distinct  subjects,  resulting  in  arti- 
ficial lines  of  demarcation  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  but  are  interwoven 
with  some  of  the  more  elementary  portions  of  calculus,  into  an  integrated 
course  in  mathematical  analysis.  The  central  idea  of  the  organization  is 
the  function  concept.  The  locus  concept  serves  as  a  secondary  theme  about 
which  processes,  inverse  to  those  previously  introduced,  are  organized. 

Elementary  mathematical  analysis  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  required 
training  of  the  teacher  of  high  school  mathematics.  Due  attention  is  given 
to  the  professionalization  of  subject-matter  by  continued  application  of 
knowledge  previously  gained,  by  creating  a  desire  for  further  investigation, 
by  repeated  application  of  the  scientific  method  of  thinking,  by  having  the 
student  make  careful  analyses  and  explanations,  and  by  showing  how- 
certain  phases  of  the  work  may  be  transferred  to  high  school  situations. 
Some  twenty  observations  are  made  in  the  College  High  School  of  work 
correlated  with  certain  of  the  more  advanced  topics  of  the  college  work. 
Reports  of  these  observations  are  required.  As  an  integral  part  of  the 
students'  training,  this  first  year  of  mathematics  serves  three  purposes :  it 
forms  a  foundation  for  further  work  in  mathematics ;  it  forms  a  background 
course  for  the  investigation  of  other  sciences ;  and  it  gives  knowledge  and 
training  essential  to  the  teacher  of  high  school  mathematics. 
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Mathematics  101.     Mathematical  Analysis,  Part  I 

The  principal  topics  are :  functions  and  graphs,  linear  functions,  quad- 
ratic functions,  polynomial  functions,  rational  and  irrational  functions, 
rates  of  change,  differentiation  and  integration  of  simple  functions, 
logarithms  and  logarithmic  functions,  the  theory  and  use  of  the  slide  rule, 
permutations,  combinations  and  probability,  sequences  and  series.  This 
semester's  work  is  closely  correlated  with  and  forms  a  review  and  exten- 
sion of  senior  high  school  mathematics. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Mathematics  102.     Mathematical  A)uilysis,  Part  II 

The  chief  topics  considered  are:  trigonometric  and  circular  functions, 
trigonometric  formulas,  the  solution  of  triangles,  inverse  circular  functions, 
natural  logarithms,  exponential  and  hyperbolic  functions,  simultaneous 
equations  and  determinants,  t!ie  straight  line,  loci,  the  conic  sections,  polar 
coordinates,  transformation  of  coordinates  and  the  general  second-degree 
equation  in  two  variables,  parametric  equations,  empirical  equations,  and  an 
introduction  to  the  anal}i:ic  geometry  of  space. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

The  Second  Year 

A  study  of  differential  and  integral  calculus  is  made  the  second  year. 
The  work  is  a  unit  and  is  sequential  to  that  taken  the  first  year.  Pro- 
fessionalization  is  effected,  as  in  the  first  year,  by  emphasis  on  participation 
in  class  discussions  by  the  students  with  emphasis  on  clear  and  concise 
explanations.  Students  are  required  to  report  on  thirty  observations  in 
the  College  High  School. 

Mathematics  201.    Calculus,  Part  I 

A  clear  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  uses  of  the  derivative,  as  well 
as  mechanical  facility  in  the  computation  of  the  derivative  of  algebraic  and 
transcendental  functions,  are  the  main  objectives  of  this  course.  Applica- 
tions of  the  derivative  are  studied  in  determining  the  form  and  properties 
of  curves,  in  solving  problems  in  maxima  and  minima,  in  finding  roots  of 
equations,  in  parametric  and  polar  equations,  in  curvature  and  the  radius 
and  circle  of  curvature.  Other  topics  are  differentials,  the  theorem  of 
mean  value,  and  its  applications. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

IMathematics  202.    Calculus,  Part  II 

The  use  of  integration  as  a  process  of  summation  is  applied  to  ele- 
mentary problems  in  finding  areas  enclosed  by  plane  cur\-es,  volumes  of 
solids  of  revolution,  the  length  of  a  curve,  and  areas  of  surfaces  of  revolu- 
tion in  both  rectangular  and  polar  coordinates.     Mechanical  facility  in 
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integration  is  promoted  by  a  study  of  the  use  of  various  devices  in  integra- 
tion and  by  instruction  in  the  use  of  tables  of  integrals.  Other  topics 
studied  are  centroids,  fluid  pressure,  work,  and  series. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 


The  Third  Year 

The  required  work  in  the  first  semester  is  the  course  in  Modern  College 
Geometry.  In  this  course  the  student  learns  more  powerful  methods  and 
devices  for  solving  original  exercises  in  geometry  and  gains  a  facility  in  the 
use  of  proof  that  is  valuable  in  teaching  high  school  geometry.  In  the 
second  semester  a  course  in  Higher  Algebra  is  taken  which  provides  the 
student  with  a  similar  confidence  in  the  teaching  of  algebra  in  the  high 
school. 

Professionalization  during  this  year  is  emphasized  by  increased  demands 
on  the  student  in  making  lucid  explanations,  and  in  ability  to  anticipate 
difficulties  in  teaching  procedures.  He  now  begins  to  participate  actively  in 
the  classes  in  the  College  High  School  as  an  assistant  and  is  expected  to 
help  in  diagnosing  pupil  difficulties  and  in  providing  remedial  practice. 
Forty  reports  on  observations  are  required  during  the  year. 

Mathematics  300.     The  Social  and  Commercial  Uses  oj  Mathematics 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  48 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  301.     Modern  College  Geometry 

This  course  gives  the  student  a  thorough  preparation  for  teaching  plane 
geometry.  Effective  methods  of  attack  in  solving  problems  are  carefully 
analyzed  and  applied.  An  intensive  well-organized  review  of  high  school 
geometry  emphasizes  ways  of  developing  and  teaching  the  more  difficult 
material.  This  prepares  the  way  for  faster  progress  with  new  and  advanced 
work,  including  the  more  recent  developments  in  plane  geometry.  Through- 
out the  course  special  effort  is  made  to  correlate  the  material  studied  with 
that  of  the  high  school.  Representative  topics  are  :  geometric  constructions 
based  on  loci  and  indirect  elements ;  similar  and  homothetic  figures ;  prop- 
erties of  the  triangle ;  Menelaus's  theorem  and  Ceva's  theorem ;  harmonic 
properties  of  circles ;  inversion. 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Mathematics  302.     Higher  Algebra 

Among  the  topics  of  advanced  algebra  studied  in  this  course  are :  a 
systematic  treatment  of  the  foundations  of  algebra,  the  development  of  the 
number  system  including  complex  numbers,  the  properties  of  polynomials 
and  methods  of  solving  algebraic  equations,  the  analytic  criteria  for  the 
constructibility  of  geometric  plane  figures,  graphs,  applications  of  the  cal- 
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cuius  and  determinants,  and  related  problems  in  algebraic  analysis.  At 
every  opportunity  this  material  is  correlated  with  the  subject-matter  of 
secondary  school  mathematics. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Mathematics  304.  Solid  Geometry 

This  course  is  required  of  those  students  majoring  or  minoring  in 
mathematics  who  have  not  had  solid  geometry  in  high  school,  and  is  an 
elective  for  those  who  desire  to  review  the  subject  from  an  advanced  point 
of  view.  Besides  the  treatment  of  the  usual  theorems,  the  course  em- 
phasizes alternate  methods  of  proof  and  application  of  algebra,  plane 
trigonometry,  and  elementary  analysis  to  soHd  mensuration.  Modification 
in  teaching  as  suggested  by  recent  commission  reports  is  stressed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  308.    The  Social  and  Commercial  Uses  of  Mathematics  for 
Mathematics  Majors 
This  course  covers  in  general  the  same  content  as  Mathematics  300, 
but  it  presupposes  a  broader  background  in  mathematics  and  an  ability  to 
cover  the  work  more  thoroughly. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 


The  Fourth  Year 

In  the  fourth  year  the  course  in  Solid  Analytic  Geometry  and  Analysis 
completes  the  student's  study  cf  advanced  topics  in  mathematics.  The 
course  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Schools  coordinates 
and  brings  to  a  focus  all  of  the  professionalization  of  his  previous  courses. 
Here  his  attention  is  concentrated  solely  on  a  careful  study  of  the  teaching 
of  mathematics  in  secondary  schools.  He  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
literature  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics  and  with  discussions  by  leading 
teachers  in  mathematical  periodicals.  In  supervised  student-teaching  the 
student  puts  into  practice,  under  expert  direction  and  supervision,  in  high 
school  classes,  the  theories  and  methods  he  has  studied.  Thus  we  have  the 
combination  of  sound  scholarship  in  mathematics  and  an  apprenticeship 
under  successful  high  school  teachers. 

Mathematics  400.     Educational  Statistics 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  48 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  401.     The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Schools 

The  student  in  this  course  studies  the  methods  of  teaching  the  different 

units  of  work  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school.     He  accompanies  this 

study  by  observing  in  the  College  High  School  the  ways  in  which  these 
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methods  are  put  into  practice.  He  is  actively  in  contact  not  only  with  the 
theory  but  also  with  the  practice  of  what  he  studies.  He  participates,  under 
the  direction  of  the  high  school  instructors,  in  organizing  material,  in 
making,  administering,  and  marking  tests,  and  in  assisting  in  experimental 
work.  A  study  of  recent  trends  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  of  note- 
worthy research,  of  courses  in  general  mathematics,  and  of  modern  texts 
and  tests  is  included. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Mathematics  402.     Applications  of  Mathematics 

The  student  is  taught  how  to  use  and  adjust  those  modern  instruments 
of  precision  which  can  be  used  to  motivate  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in 
the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  Included  among  these  are  the  slide 
rule,  transit,  sextant,  planimeter,  plane  table,  solar  telescope,  and  astro- 
nomical telescope  with  equatorial  mountings.  Such  early  instruments  as 
the  astrolabe,  hypsometer,  baculum,  and  optical  square  are  also  considered. 
The  student  must  also  make  some  of  the  simpler  instruments  and  devise 
and  solve  problems  which  can  be  used  in  classroom  instruction. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Mathematics  404.  Readings  and  Lectures  in  Mathematics 
I  Lectures  are  given  upon  advanced  topics  in  mathematics  and  on  those 
iphases  of  mathematics  which  are  finding  new  applications,  especially  as 
they  are  related  to  the  secondary  field.  Besides  a  mastery  of  this  lecture 
material,  the  student  is  held  responsible  for  a  written  report  on  an  approved 
topic  oi*  on  specific  readings  on  recent  mathematical  literature. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  405.     The  History  of  Mathematics 

A  cultural  background  in  the  field  of  elementary  mathematics  is 
furnished  by  this  course.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  number  systems  of  elementary  mathematics,  computational 
devices,  mathematical  symbolism,  space  concepts,  and  simple  logical 
jrocesses.  Other  topics  treated  are:  methods  of  problem  solving,  his- 
orical  references  in  teaching,  mathematical  recreations,  and  the  biographies 
rf  outstanding  mathematicians. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  406.    Solid  Analytic  Geometry 

A  review  and  extension  of  the  theory  of  determinants,  a  study  of  lines 
md  planes  in  space,  of  space-coordinates,  transformation  of  coordinates, 
oci  in  space,  the  sphere,  and  of  quadric  surfaces  are  considered  in  this 
:ourse.  The  study  of  the  general  quadratic  equation  in  three  variables, 
nvariance  under  motion,  and  the  classification  of  numerical  equations  com- 
)letes  the  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


, 
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Mathematics  407.    Advanced  Calculus 

A  study  of  continuity,  the  theory  of  Hmits,  the  generaHzed  theorem  of 
the  mean,  and  its  extension  to  series  with  a  remainder  term  is  made  in  this 
course.  Also  studied  are  partial  differentiation  with  applications  to  tangent 
planes,  normals  envelopes,  and  approximations;  multiple  integration  with 
applications  to  areas,  volumes,  center  of  gravity,  pressure,  moment  of 
inertia,  and  work ;  and  the  solution  of  ordinary  differential  equations  of  the 
first  order  with  applications. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  408.     Elementary  Mathematical  Statistics 

This  first  course  covers  the  usual  topics  in  statistics,  using  calculus  as 
a  major  tool  in  the  derivation  of  formulas.  Topics  included  are :  types  of 
data  and  types  of  measurement ;  attributes  and  variables ;  graphical  repre- 
sentation; measures  of  central  tendency  and  dispersion;  moments;  bi- 
nomial, Poisson,  and  normal  distributions;  linear  regression  and  correla- 
tion; elements  of  sampling  theory  and  statistical  inference.  This  course 
is  required  of  mathematics  majors  in  lieu  of  Mathematics  400. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  410.     Mathematics  of  Finance 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  elementary  theory  of  simple 
and  compound  interest  and  leads  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems  in 
annuities,  sinking  funds,  amortization,  depreciation,  stocks  and  bonds, 
installment  buying,  and  building  and  loan  associations.  It  also  discusses 
the  mathematics  of  life  insurance  covering  the  following  subjects :  the 
theory  of  probability  as  related  to  life  insurance ;  the  theory  and  calculation 
of  mortality  tables;  various  types  of  life  annuities  and  insurance  policies 
and  reserves.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  helpful  background  to  the 
mathematics  teacher  as  well  as  to  be  an  aid  to  the  student  of  economics 
and  insurance. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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thb:  department  of  mUvSic 

The  Department  of  Music  offers  a  threefold  program : 

1.  A  major  in  music  education  for  students  who  wish  to  teach  music 
in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

2.  A  minor  in  music  education  for  students  wlio  wish  to  teach  music  in 
combination  with  an  academic  subject  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

3.  Music  courses  as  cultural  background  for  students  who  intend  to 
teach  academic  subjects  in  the  secondary  schools. 

The  Music  Major 

The  music  major  prepares  the  student  to  teach  choral  and  instrumental 
music,  music  appreciation,  and  music  theory  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  The  curriculum  includes  four  areas  of  subject-matter :  music  his- 
tory and  appreciation,  music  theory,  applied  music,  and  music  pedagogy. 
Students  who  wish  to  major  in  music  are  required  to  have  a  preliminary 
conference  with  the  Head  of  the  Music  Department  at  which  time  they  will 
discuss  and  demonstrate  their  qualifications  for  specializaton  in  this  field. 
I  Prospective  music  majors  should  have  performance  ability  of  promise  on 
a  primary  and  a  secondary  instrument,  good  musicality,  a  knowledge  of 
elementary  music  theory,  and  give  evidence  of  serious  music  study  through- 
out the  high  school  years. 

The  following  music  courses  are  required  of  all  music  majors:  101, 
102.  103,  104,  105A,  105B.  201,  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  210A, 
210B,  301,  302,  303,  304,  305,  306,  307,  310A  310B,  401,  402,  406,  and 
499.  Specialized  interests  are  met  through  the  choice  of  differentiated  re- 
quired music  courses  to  the  amount  of  four  semester-hours  in  405,  413, 
or  414  for  instrumentalists  and  four  semester-hours  in  407,  408,  or  420 
for  vocalists.  In  addition,  music  majors  may  choose  electives  in  the  field 
of  advanced  music  theory  and  musicology. 

Applied  Music 

Music  majors  will  choose  a  primary  and  a  secondary  instrument  in  ap- 
plied music,  one  of  which  shall  be  piano.  The  other  instruments  may  be 
organ,  voice,  violin,  or  other  band  and  orchestra  instruments.  The 
primary  instrument  represents  the  student's  greatest  talent  and  accom- 
plishment ;  the  secondary  instrument,  lesser  talent  and  accomplishment. 
Every  music  major  will  give  a  graduation  recital  on  his  primary  instru- 
ent  in  the  senior  year.  Students  receive  a  one  hour  private  lesson  on  the 
rimary  instrument  and  a  half  hour  private  lesson  (or  equivalent  class 
esson)  on  the  secondary  instrument  each  week.  Credit  in  applied  music  is 
ased  upon  accomplishment. 
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Entrance  Requirements  in  Piano,  Primary  Instrument 

1.  An  easy  sonata  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  or  Beethoven  played  from 
memory 

2.  A  little  prelude  or  two  part  invention  by  Bach 

3.  A  composition  by  a  Romantic  or  modern  composer,  played  from 
memory 

4.  All  major  and  minor  scales,  sharp  and  flat  keys,  two  octaves,  hands 
together  and  I,  IV,  and  V  chords  in  each  key 

Entrance  requirements  for  other  primary  instruments  may  be  had 
upon  request. 

Entrance  Requirements  in  Piano,  Secondary  Instrument 

1.  An  easy  sonatina  by  Beethoven  or  Clementi 

2.  Two  studies  from  BurgmuUer,  Op.  1(X) 

3.  An  easy  composition  by  the  Romantic  composers  such  as  Grieg's 
Walzer  or  Schumann's  Merry  Farmer 

A  student  will  be  admitted  with  a  condition  in  piano,  secondary  instru- 
ment, provided  he  has  compensatory  performance  abilities  on  other  in- 
struments. A  condition  in  secondary  piano,  however,  must  be  removed 
during  the  first  year.  Instruction  in  sub-credit  bearing  piano  will  be  taken 
at  the  student's  expense. 

Regardless  of  w^hether  piano  is  the  primary  or  secondary  instrument, 
all  music  students,  both  majors  or  minors,  are  required  to  meet  the  fol- 
lowing performance  standard  before  they  start  student  teaching: 

1.  Play  ten  community  songs,  three  of  which  shall  be  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  America,  and  America  the  Beantijul,  from  memory 

2.  Play  the  accompaniment  for  a  choral  number  suitable  for  use  in  the 
secondary  school 

3.  Transpose  at  the  keyboard  the  melody  of  a  song 

4.  Play  singly  and  in  combination  the  voice  parts  of  a  choral  number 
suitable  for  use  in  the  secondary  school 

Bnsemhle 

All  music  majors  are  required  to  participate  in  two  musical  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  four  years.  In  accordance  with  ability,  the  student 
may  choose  the  a  cappclla  choir,  orchestra,  band,  or  music  workshop.  He 
will  participate  continuously  throughout  the  four  years  in  the  organization 
representing  his  primary  instrument.  He  may  alternate  membership  in 
other  organizations  from  year  to  year.  Credit  for  participation  in  these 
organizations  is  not  given  for  the  freshman  year.  Thereafter,  a  maximum 
of  five  semester-hours  may  be  so  earned. 
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The  Music  Minor 

The  music  minor  prepares  the  student  to  teach  music  in  combination 
with  academic  subjects  in  the  secondary  schooh  The  music  minor  is  he- 
gun  in  the  sophomore  year  and  presupposes  a  major  in  an  academic 
subject. 

Students  who  wish  to  minor  in  music  should  consult  the  Head  of  the 
Music  Department  early  in  the  freshman  year  in  order  to  make  up  any 
deficiencies.  Music  minors  are  required  to  meet  a  minimum  standard  in 
piano  and  to  participate  in  two  musical  organizations  throughout  the  three 
years. 

The  following  courses  are  required  of  all  music  minors:  101,  102,  201, 
207,  208,  301,  306,  and  401. 

Music  for  the  General  Student 

The  cultural  obligation  of  the  teacher  has  long  been  recognized. 
Teacher  education  has  become  increasingly  a  matter  of  providing  rich 
cultural  backgrounds  upon  which  the  teaching  of  a  given  subject  may  be 
projected.  For  this  reason  all  students  are  required  to  take  Music  100, 
Music  Appreciation.  In  addition,  the  general  student  may  elect  courses  in 
music  history  and  music  theory  in  the  junior  and  senior  year.  Whenever 
possible,  the  content  of  these  courses  is  related  to  the  student's  major  field. 

All  general  students  are  given  a  music  placement  test.  On  the  evidence 
of  this  test,  they  are  advised  to  participate  in  the  musical  organizations  of 
the  College  such  as  the  a  cappella  choir,  orchestra,  band,  or  music  work- 
shop. 


The  First  Year 

The  student  begins  his  career  as  a  music  major  with  a  course  in  Music 
Appreciation  required  of  all  Freshmen.  In  addition,  he  takes  Sight  Read- 
ing and  Ear  Training,  the  primary  and  secondary  instruments,  and  par- 
ticipates in  the  various  musical  organizations  of  the  College. 

Music  100.     Music  Appreciation 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  47 

Credit :    1  semester-hour 

Music  101.     Sight  Reading  and  Bar  Training 

This  course  aims  to  develop  basic  skills  in  music  reading.  It  includes 
notation  and  terminology,  major  and  minor  scales,  intervals,  triads,  ear 
and  eye  recognition  of  commonly  used  tonal  and  rhythmic  groups,  and 
written  dictation  of  a  standard  repertory  of  thematic  materials.  This 
course  meets  three  hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Music  102.    Advanced  Sight  Reading  and  Bar  Training 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  101.  It  includes  a  study  of  the 
more  difficult  tonal  and  rhythmic  groups,  reading  parts  in  various  clefs, 
harmonic  ear-training  and  dictation.  The  subject-matter  is  taught  through 
standard  song  literature,  including  folk  and  art  song,  chorale  and  oratorio. 
This  course  meets  three  hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 
Prerequisite:    Music  101 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  103.     Primary  Instrument,  Part  I 

This  course  consists  of  private  instruction  in  the  instrument  on  which 
the  student  has  the  greatest  ability. 


Music  104.    Primary  Instrument,  Part  II 
Music  105A.  Secondary  Instrument,  Pari  I 


Credit:    1  semester-hour 


Credit:    1  semester-hour 


Credit:   J^  semester-hour 


Music  105B.    Secondary  Instrument,  Part  II 

Credit:    J4  semester-hour 

Music  130A  and  B.    A  Cappella  Choir 

Music  131A  and  B.    Orchestra 

Music  132 A  and  B.    Band 

The  student  selects  two  of  the  above  organizations.  Each  organization 
meets  two  hours  weekly. 

Credit:   0  semester-hour 

The  Second  Year 

In  the  second  year  the  music  major  continues  work  on  the  primary 
and  secondary  instruments,  takes  Harmony  and  Epochs  in  Musical  De- 
velopment, and  begins  the  study  of  orchestra  and  band  instruments. 

Music  201.     Harmony 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  practical  treatment  of  harmony  as  related 
to  the  classroom.  It  includes  a  study  of  rhythms,  intervals,  primary  and 
secondary  triads,  seventh  chords,  inversions,  diatonic  and  chromatic  pro- 
gressions. Special  attention  is  given  to  the  functional  aspects  of  harmony 
as  applied  to  the  piano  keyboard  in  the  harmonization  of  melodies,  trans- 
position, and  improvisation  of  accompaniments. 

Prerequisite:   Music  102 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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Music  202.     Advanced  Harmony 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  201.  It  includes  a  study  of 
foreign  chords,  altered  chords,  modulation,  enharmonic  tones,  and  the 
rhythmic  and  harmonic  principles  of  musical  form.  Application  is  made 
in  four-part  writing,  in  harmonic  analysis,  and  on  the  piano  keyboard. 

Prerequisite :   Music  201 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Music  203.     Primary  Instrument,  Part  III 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  104. 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 

Music  204.     Pr unary  Instrument,  Part  IV 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 

Music  205.     Orchestra  Instruments,  Part  I 

This  course  provides  practical  experience  with  the  stringed  instru- 
ments in  the  orchestra  and  aims  to  develop  elementary  playing  skills  on 
the  violin  and  string  bass.  It  also  includes  the  study  of  percussion  instru- 
ments. The  materials  and  procedures  used  are  those  recommended  for 
the  teaching  of  these  instruments  in  the  classroom.  This  course  meets  two 
hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 
Prerequisite:   Music  102 

Credit :    1  semester-hour 

Music  206.    Band  Instruments,  Part  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  205.  It  provides  practical  ex- 
perience with  band  instruments  and  aims  to  develop  elementary  playing 
skills  on  wood  and  brass  winds.  This  course  meets  two  hours  weekly  and 
is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Prerequisite :  Music  205 

Credit :    1  semester-hour 

Music  207.     Epochs  in  Musical  Development,  Part  I 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  the  medieval  and  polyphonic  epochs  in 
musical  development.  It  deals  with  music  in  Greek  culture,  music  of  the 
early  Christian  Church,  secular  music  makers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  music  of 
the  Renaissance,  the  rise  of  instrumental  music,  and  the  growth  of  choral 
polyphony  culminating  in  the  works  of  Bach.  Students  make  a  chron- 
ological chart  showing  parallel  developments  in  music,  art,  literature,  and 
history. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  208.     Epochs  in  Musical  Development,  Part  II 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Music  207,  and  makes  a  study  of  the  classic 
and  romantic  epochs  in  musical  development.     It  includes  study  of  the 
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music    of    Haydn,    Mozart,    Beethoven,    Schubert,     Schumann,    Brahms, 
BerHoz,  and  Liszt.     Special  attention  is  given  to  directed  listening  and  to 
building  an  ear  repertory  of  selected  compositions. 
Prerequisite :    Music  207 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  209.     Music  Literature 

This  is  a  survey  course  in  music  literature  and  includes  a  study  of  folk 
song,  art  song,  opera,  oratorio,  idealized  dance  forms,  instrumental  suite, 
sonata,  symphony,  and  symphonic  poem.  Abundant  use  of  musical  illustra- 
tions, directed  listening,  and  music  making,  acquaints  the  student  with  great 
master  pieces  of  musical  art.  This  course  aims  to  make  intelligent  and 
appreciative  radio  listeners  and  concert  goers.  It  is  recommended  as  an 
elective  for  the  general  student. 

Prerequisite:    Music  100 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Music  210A.     Secondary  Instrument,  Part  III 
This  is  a  continuation  of  Music  105B. 

Credit 


y2  semester-hour 


Music  210B.    Secondary  Instrument,  Part  IV 

Credit:    J^  semester-hour 

Music  230A  and  B.    A  Cappella  Choir 

Music  231A  and  B.     Orchestra 

Music  232A  and  B.    Band 

Music  233A  and  B.    Music  Workshop 

The  student  selects  two  of  the  above  organizations.  Each  organization 
meets  two  hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Credit:    ^  semester-hour  each 

Ths  Third  Year 

The  first  two  years  of  the  music  major  curriculum  have  been  devoted 
primarily  to  developing  skills  in  applied  music  and  to  pursuing  sequential 
courses  in  music  theory  and  history.  In  the  third  year  the  skills  and 
knowledge  thus  gained  are  applied  to  professionalized  subject-matter 
courses  in  choral  and  instrumental  school  music. 


Music  301.     Choral  Technique 

This  course  aims  to  develop  the  voice  of  the  student  through  the  singing 
of  choral  material  suitable  for  use  in  the  high  school.  It  includes  a  study 
of  the  principles  of  tone  production,  diction,  phrasing,  and  interpretation, 
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illustrations  of  which  are  made  in  graded  song  materials  for  various  vocal 
combinations.  Special  attention  is  given  to  testing  and  classification  of 
voices,  balance  of  parts,  rehearsal  routine,  accompaniment  playing,  and 
conducting.  This  course  includes  observation  and  participation  in  the 
College  High  School  Chorus. 
Prerequisite:    Music  202 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  302.     A  Cappella  Choir  and  Choral  Conducting 

This  course  deals  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  a  cappella  choir. 
It  includes  a  study  of  the  principles  of  group  tone  production,  phonetics  as 
related  to  singing,  tuning,  posture,  techniques  of  choral  conducting,  inter- 
pretation, and  score  reading.  A  feature  of  this  course  is  the  study  of  a 
selected  list  of  choral  literature  suitable  for  use  in  school,  church,  and  com- 
munity. Outstanding  students  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  conduct  the 
College  A  Cappella  Choir. 

Prerequisite :   Music  301 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  303.     Primary  Instrument,  Part  V 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  204. 

Credit :    1  semester-hour 

Music  304.     Primary  histrument,  Part  VI 

Credit :    1  semester-hour 

Music  305.     Instrumental  Technique 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  the  range,  tuning,  fingering,  transposition, 
and  use  of  all  instruments  in  the  orchestra  and  band.  It  includes  practical 
arranging  for  various  combinations  of  instruments  and  the  completion  of 
a  full  score  for  band  or  orchestra.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  playing 
and  transposition  of  parts  at  the  keyboard. 

This  course  includes  observation  in  the  College  Orchestra. 

Prerequisite:    Music  206 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  306.     High  School  Orchestras  and  Bands 

This  course  deals  with  the  organization  of  high  school  orchestras  and 
bands,  selection,  purchase  and  care  of  instruments,  evaluation  of  teaching 
materials,  techniques  of  class  instruction,  substitution  of  parts,  elementary 
conducting,  rehearsal  routine,  marching  band  and  twirling.  Students  will 
learn  a  repertory  of  music  suitable  for  use  in  high  school  orchestras  and 
bands.  This  course  includes  observation  and  participation  in  the  College 
High  School  Orchestra. 

Prerequisites:    Music  205,  206 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Music  307.    Music  form  and  Aanalysis 

This  course  provides  application  of  all  branches  of  music  theory,  in 
history,  and  performance  in  the  analysis  of  vocal  and  instrumental  forms. 
It  includes  a  study  of  two  and  three  part  song  forms,  the  dance  suite, 
rondo,  variation,  and  sonata.  This  course  is  closely  related  to  the  student's 
work  in  applied  music. 

Prerequisite:  Music  202 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  310A.    Secondary  Instrument,  Part  V 
This  is  a  continuation  of  Music  210B. 

Credit :    ^  semester-hour 

Music  310B.    Secondary  Instrument,  Part  VI 

Credit :    3^  semester-hour 

Music  330A  and  B.  A  Cappella  Choir 

Music  331A  and  B.    Orchestra 

Music  332A  and  B.    Band 

Music  333 A  and  B.    Music  Workshop 

The  student  selects  two  of  the  above  organizations.  Each  organization 
meets  two  hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Credit :    ^  semester-hour  each 

The  Fourth  Year 

In  the  first  semester  of  the  fourth  year  the  student  gives  his  gradua- 
tion recital  in  his  primary  instrument  and  completes  the  required  courses 
in  Modern  Music  and  The  Teaching  of  High  School  Music  prior  to  stu- 
dent teaching.  Upon  return  from  student  teaching  he  carries  his  profes- 
sional preparation  further  in  the  workshop  work,  in  High  School  Music, 
and  in  differentiated  required  courses  in  choral  and  instrumental  music. 

Music  401.    The  Teaching  of  Music  in  the  Secondary  School 

This  course  deals  with  the  aims,  content,  and  procedure  in  the  teaching 
of  music  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  It  includes  a  study  of  the 
adolescent  voice,  the  listening  lesson,  general  and  elective  music  courses, 
extra-curricular  music  activities,  and  special  programs.  Lesson  plans  and 
units  of  work  are  prepared  and  presented  for  criticism. 

Observation  and  participation  in  the  College  High  School  are  required. 

Credit :   3  semester-hours. 
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Music  A02.    Primary  histrument,  Part  VII  and  Senior  Recital 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  304. 

Credit :    1  semester-hour 

Music  405.     Orchestra  Conducting  and  Score  Reading 

This  course  aims  to  develop  skills  in  orchestra  conducting  and  score 
reading.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  particular  type  of  ear  training  needed 
in  conducting,  the  technique  of  the  baton,  score  reading,  and  interpretation. 
A  special  feature  of  this  course  is  the  presentation  of  a  large  number  of 
musical  examples  taken  from  standard  repertory  which  contain  practically 
all  technical  and  psychological  problems  which  face  the  conductor.  Prac- 
tical experience  in  conducting  is  given  with  the  use  of  recorded  music, 
piano,  and  the  College  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Prerequisite:  Music  305 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Music  406.     Modern  Music 

This  course  aims  to  interpret  modern  music  in  terms  of  the  social, 
political,  and  cultural  life  of  our  times.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  music 
of  Debussy,  Richard  Strauss,  Schoenberg,  Stravinsky,  De  Falla,  Hinde- 
mith,  Bartok,  Shostakovich,  and  others.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
relation  of  modern  music  to  other  forms  of  modern  art  expression. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Music  407.     The  Development  of  the  Opera 

This  course  deals  with  the  origin,  development,  and  characteristics  of 
opera  in  the  Italian,  French,  German,  and  Russian  schools.  Class  analyses 
are  made  of  representative  operas  of  these  schools.  The  content  of  this 
course  is  related  to  the  Saturday  afternoon  broadcasts  from  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  New  York  City.  Special  attention  is  given  to  building  an 
ear  repertory  of  operatic  music  heard  over  the  radio. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Music  408.     Wagner  Music  Dramas 

This  course  deals  with  the  operas  and  music  dramas  of  Richard  Wagner. 
It  includes  a  study  of  Wagner's  artistic  ideals  and  their  application  to  his 
compositions.  Special  attention  is  given  to  those  works  which  have  their 
sources  in  great  literature,  as  the  Ring  of  the  Nibelung,  Parsifal,  and 
Tristan  and  Isolde.  This  course  carries  field  work  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  New  York  City. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  409.     Counterpoint 

This  course  aims  to  provide  a  practical  treatment  of  counterpoint  for 
music  students.     It  includes  analysis  of  the  works  of  the  sixteenth  century 
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masters  of  vocal  polyphony  with  enough  of  original  work  to  insure  a  grasp 
of  the  principles  involved.     Functional  aspects  are  stressed  in  the  writing 
of  inner  voice  parts,  descant,  round,  and  canon. 
Prerequisite :  Music  202 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  410.     Composition 

This  course  aims  to  develop  the  creative  power  of  the  student  in  the 
composition  of  small  vocal  and  instrumental  forms.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  functional  aspects  of  composition  in  word  setting,  writing  ac- 
companiments, and  improvisation.  Selected  compositions  will  be  performed 
in  concert  at  the  close  of  the  course. 

Prerequisite:    Music  202 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  411.     Beethoven 

This  course  deals  wuth  the  life  and  works  of  Beethoven  and  includes  a 
study  of  the  composer's  sonatas,  concertos,  art  songs,  opera,  and  mass. 
Illustrations  are  given  by  means  of  the  piano,  voice,  and  recorded  music. 
Students  are  expected  to  acquire  an  ear  repertory  of  thematic  material 
selected  from  the  works  studied. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  412.     Beethoven's  Master  Works 

This  course  makes  an  intensive  study  of  Beethoven's  symphonies  and 
string  quartets.  Illustrations  are  given  by  means  of  the  piano  and  recorded 
music.  A  feature  of  this  course  is  directed  radio  listening  and  concert 
attendance.  Although  the  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  411, 
Beethoven,  it  is  a  separate  unit  and  may  be  taken  without  the  preceding 
course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Music  413.     Masters  of  the  Symphony 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  student  with  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  classic  and  romantic  symphony  through  the  study  of  the 
symphonies  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  and 
Brahms.  The  content  of  this  course  is  related  to  the  weekly  broadcasts  of 
the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  New  York. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  414.     Modern  Symphonic  Forms 

This  includes  a  study  of  the  post-romantic  symphonies  of  Bruckner, 
Mahler,  Dvorak,  Franck,  Tschaikowsky,  and  Sibelius;  the  symphonic 
poems  of  Strauss,  Smetana,  and  Debussy,  and  the  orchestral  suites  of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Ravel,  and  Stravinsky.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
building  an  ear  repertory  of  symphonic  music  heard  over  the  radio. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Music  416.     Music  in  Modern  Society 

This  course  aims  to  interpret  the  nature,  function,  and  forms  of  music 
in  modern  society  in  terms  of  the  social,  political,  and  cultural  forces  which 
have  shaped  it.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  music  of  the  church,  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  royal  patrons  of  music,  nationalism  in  music,  music,  and 
politics,  music  and  propaganda,  music  and  industry,  and  music  and  enter- 
tainment. Because  of  the  social  interpretation  given  music,  this  course  is 
particularly  recommended  to  majors  in  the  social  studies. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

j  Music  417.    American  Music 

I  This  course  provides  a  survey  of  American  folk  and  art  music  as  related 
I  to  various  social,  economic,  political,  and  cultural  epochs  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  It  deals  with  the  European  backgrounds  and  native  sources 
of  American  music,  the  growth  of  the  American  idiom  in  music,  and  its 
use  in  our  contemporary  musical  life.  A  special  feature  of  the  course  is 
the  making  and  producing  of  programs  of  American  music  suitable  for  use 
in  school  and  community. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  418.     The  Music  of  Russia 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  Russian  music  from  the  Czarist  regime 
down  to  the  modern  Soviet.  It  aims  to  interpret  Russian  music  in  terms 
of  the  social,  political,  and  cultural  forces  which  have  shaped  it,  and  includes 
study  of  the  music  of  Glinka,  Balakerif,  Borodin,  Cue,  Mussorgsky, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Tschaikowsky,  Stravinsky,  and  Shostakovich.  Because 
of  the  social  implications,  this  course  is  particularly  recommended  to 
students  of  the  social  studies. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  420.     The  Art  Song 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  the  art  song  and  includes  a  detailed 
study  of  the  art  songs  of  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Wolf, 
and  Strauss.    Special  attention  is  given  to  the  relation  of  music  and  poetry. 

A  feature  of  this  course  is  the  performance  of  art  songs  by  guests  of 
the  class  and  attendance  at  art  song  recitals  in  New  York  City. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  422.     Chamber  Music 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  chamber  music  and  includes  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  string  trio,  quartet,  and  quintet  by  classic,  romantic, 
and  modern  composers.  The  content  of  this  course  will  be  related  to  the 
Sunday  afternoon  broadcasts  of  the  New  Friends  of  Music  and  Frick  Art 
Museum  concerts  in  Xew  York  City. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Music  423.    Choral  Masterworks 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  choral  masterworks  from  Palestrina 
to  Stravinsky.  It  includes  a  detailed  study  of  Bach's  B  Minor  Mass,  St. 
Matthew  Passion;  Handel's  Messiah;  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis;  Men- 
delssohn's Elijah;  Verdi's  Requiem  and  other  great  choral  works.  The 
content  of  this  course  will  be  related  to  the  current  musical  season  in  New 
York  City. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Music  430A  and  B.  A  Cappella  Choir 

Music  431 A  and  B.    Orchestra 

Music  432A  and  B.    Band 

Music  433A  and  B.    Music  Workshop 

The  student  selects  two  of  the  above  organizations.  Each  organization 
meets  two  hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Credit:  ^  semester-hour  each 

Music  499.     Workshop  in  High  School  Music 

This  course  deals  with  special  phases  of  high  school  music.  It  is 
organized  on  the  unit  plan  and  includes  music  for  boys,  folk  song  drama- 
tizations, integration  of  music  with  other  subjects,  music  appreciation, 
visual  aids,  small  vocal  and  instrumental  ensembles,  operettas,  pageants, 
and  festivals.  Students  are  given  opportunity  to  work  out  units  in  fields 
of  special  interest. 

Prerequisite :   Music  401 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE 

Students  who  are  interested  in  preparing  themselves  to  teach  science  in 
high  school  should  consider  carefully  the  present-day  requirements  for  this 
kind  of  work.  As  a  result  of  careful  investigations  we  have  extensive  in- 
formation concerning  the  activities  of  science  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 
It  is  not  wise  for  a  student  to  take  work  in  one  science  only  since  full- 
time  teaching  positions  in  a  single  subject  are  seldom  open  to  a  first-year 
[teacher.  Most  beginners  teach  two  or  more  science  subjects  and  often  a 
I  non-science  subject  as  part  of  the  instructional  load.  It  is  therefore  recom- 
mended that  a  student  major  in  one  branch  of  science  and  minor  in  an- 
other. 

Since  it  is  found  by  careful  investigation  that  mathematics  appears  more 
frequently  than  any  other  subject  in  the  combinations  of  subjects  taught  by 
science  teachers,  students  specializing  in  science  should  plan  to  include  as 
many  mathematics  courses  as  possible  in  the  undergraduate  program. 

Science  lOOA  or  B,  and  lOOC  are  required  of  all  students.  These 
three  courses  satisfy  the  State  requirement  of  six  semester-hours  in  science. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Department,  students  who  major 
and  minor  in  science  may  take  Biology  101,  102,  201,  202;  Chemistry 
101,  102.  and  either  202  and  203  or  405  and  406;  Physics  101,  102,  and 
402;  Science  401  and  404. 

j  Students  who  major  in  another  department  and  minor  in  a  science  field 
ihould  secure  approval  of  the  minor  program  by  consultation  with  the  Head 
)f  the  Department. 

The  first  year  is  planned  to  give  the  student  an  insight  into  the  role 
iiat  science  has  played  and  is  still  playing  in  the  drama  of  life.  Specializa- 
:ion  during  this  year  begins  with  work  in  biology. 

Science  lOOA.     Survey  of  Physical  Science 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  47 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Science  lOOB.     Survey  of  Biology 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  47 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

hoLOGY  101  and  102.  General  Botany  {Morphology  and  Physiology  of 
Flowering  and  Non-Flowering  Plants) 
The  aims  of  this  course  are :  ( 1 )  development  on  the  part  of  the  student 
f  a  proper  knowledge  of  and  attitude  toward  fundamental  scientific  facts 
d  methods,  and  (2)  presentation  of  a  body  of  facts  regarding  plants  as 
rganisms  which  may  help  the  student  to  understand  the  importance  of 
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plants  to  mankind,  so  that  he  may  capably  and  enthusiastically  instruct  and 
impress  others  concerning  these  facts. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours  each 

The  Second  Ye:ar 

The  science  work  in  this  year  is  planned  for  three  groups  of  students: 
those  majoring  in  the  department,  those  minoring  in  the  department,  and 
those  who  both  major  and  minor  in  the  department.  Those  minoring  in 
the  department  are  advised  to  take  BioIvOGy  101  and  102,  or  Chemistry 
101  and  102,  or  Physics  101  and  102. 

Biology  201  and  202.  General  Zoology  (Biology  of  Invertebrates  and 
Vertebrates) 
This  course  in  general  zoology  is  designed  to  give  students  a  broad 
understanding  of  the  important  facts  regarding  animal  life  that  should  be  of 
interest  to  them  and  to  those  whom  they  are  to  instruct.  Students  are 
taught  the  peculiarities  of  structure  and  physiology  of  different  animal  types, 
and  this  knowledge  is  employed  as  a  working  basis  for  deductions  made 
regarding  the  taxonomy,  the  economic  importance,  and  the  probable  course 
of  evolution  of  the  many  diverse  forms.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to 
the  problems  connected  with  man's  relations  to  his  environment. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours  each 

Chemistry  101  and  102.     General  College  Chemistry 

The  course  provides  opportunity  for  mastering  the  fundamentals  of 
chemistry,  for  understanding  the  numerous  and  far-reaching  effects  of  con- 
tributions of  chemistry  to  modern  living,  for  training  in  scientific  method, 
for  developing  facility  in  taking  and  utilizing  laboratory  notes,  and  for 
learning  to  use  standard  reference  books.  The  laboratory  contains  many 
experiments  of  value  for  demonstration  in  high  school  chemistry.  A  major 
portion  of  the  second  semester's  laboratory  work  is  qualitative  analysis. 
Accompanying  such  laboratory  assignments  are  supplementary  questions 
requiring  reading  of  library  reference  books  in  chemistry. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours  each 

The  Third  Year 

In  this  year  the  work  is  planned  for  four  groups  of  students.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  listed  above  are  students  electing  courses  in  science.  Students 
who  both  major  and  minor  in  science  take  three  science  courses  each 
semester.    All  others  may  take  but  one  course. 

Chemistry  201.    Analytical  Chemistry:    Qualitative  Analysis 

The  aims  of  this  course  are :  a  knowledge  of  the  preparation  of  solu- 
tions; the  separation  and  identification  of  the  metallic  and  non-metallic 
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ions;  training  in  the  techniques  of  careful  note  taking  and  interpretation  of 
laboratory  manipulation  to  secure  information.  The  class  work  covers  a 
systematic  study  of  chemical  equilibrium  and  its  use  in  qualitative  analysis. 
The  laboratory  work  continues  the  w^ork  started  in  general  chemistry  and 
involves  the  complete  analysis  of  several  general  unknowns. 
Prerequisites:   Chemistry  101,  102 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  202.    Analytical  Chemistry:    Quantitative  Analysis 

The  purposes  of  the  course  are :  to  develop  and  apply  the  fundamental 
principles  of  solutions ;  to  perfect  the  techniques  of  chemistry ;  to  quantita- 
tively analyze  substances;  to  use  the  chemical  balance.  The  class  work 
covers  that  chemistry  which  is  needed  for  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
analysis.  The  laboratory  work  involves  gravimetric  analysis,  acidimetry 
and  oxidation-reduction  reactions. 

Prerequisites:   Chemistry  101,  102 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  203.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Applied  Quantitative  Analysis 
The  purposes  of  this  course  are :  to  develop  techniques  needed  to  use 
routine  methods  of  analysis  of  common  substances ;  to  give  experience  in 
the  application  of  chemistry  to  soil  analysis,  blood  analysis,  food  analysis, 
and  household  preparations.  The  class  work  covers  the  electrochemical 
theory  of  oxidation-reduction,  the  modern  atomic  theory  and  its  applications 
to  understanding  analytical  procedure,  theory  of  colorimetry,  and  the 
measuring  of  hydrogen  ions. 

Prerequisites:    Chemistry  101,  102 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  101  and  102.     General  College  Physics 

A  study  of  mechanics  of  fluids  and  solids,  properties  of  matter,  and  heat 
energy  is  followed  in  the  second  semester  by  a  consideration  of  sound, 
theories  of  light,  and  electricity  and  magnetism.  The  course  consists  of 
demonstrations,  lectures,  discussions,  problem-solving,  and  laboratory  ex- 
periments. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours  each 

Physics  304.     Introduction  to  Photography 

This  is  a  beginning  course  in  photography  consisting  of  laboratory  work 
and  field  work  supplemented  by  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Some  of  the 
topics  covered  are:  the  construction  and  operation  of  cameras,  common 
fihns  and  papers,  fundamental  chemistry  of  photography,  development  and 
printing.     A  student  needs  at  least  one  camera. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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The  Fourth  Year 

All  students  majoring  in  the  department  are  required  to  take  Science 
401,  The  Teaching  of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools.  This  course,  together 
with  an  increased  amount  of  observation  and  participation  in  the  College 
High  School  and  with  courses  in  the  Integration  Department,  serves  as  a 
means  of  coordinating  the  entire  work  of  the  department  and  of  preparing 
the  student  for  the  work  in  supervised  teaching  he  is  to  do  in  the  succeeding 
semester.  The  staff  members  of  the  department  cooperate  with  the  Integra- 
tion Department  in  supervising  this  work. 

Science  401.     The  Teaching  of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools 

The  chief  purposes  of  this  course  are:  to  review  the  educational  ob- 
jectives of  science  in  public  schools;  to  consider  a  program  of  instruction 
planned  for  all  grades  of  the  public  school  system;  to  study  the  chief  aids 
to  instruction  such  as  texts,  manuals,  workbooks,  tests,  and  materials  for 
the  enrichment  of  teaching;  to  make  a  critical  review  of  standards  of 
classroom  and  laboratory  instruction ;  to  observe  junior  high  school  classes 
at  work  in  science;  and  to  participate  in  classroom  activities  in  biology, 
chemistry,  and  physics  prior  to  student- teaching.  This  course  is  required 
of  all  science  majors. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Science  401D.     The  Teaching  of  Aviation  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  deals  with  texts,  bulletins,  demonstration  equipment,  tests, 
working  models,  visual  aids,  and  reference  works  needed  to  teach  aero- 
dynamics, aircraft  engines,  meteorology,  navigation,  and  aircraft  communi- 
cation in  high  schools. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Science  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Science 

When  a  student  has  completed  the  assignment  in  student-teaching  in  a 
public  high  school  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  has  accumulated  some 
experience  with  the  problems  of  high  school  science  instruction,  he  returns 
to  the  college  campus  for  an  intensive  study  of  a  limited  number  of  prob- 
lems in  a  single  field  of  science.  The  student  concentrates  his  attention 
on  general  science,  biology,  chemistry,  or  physics  for  this  period.  This 
course  is  mainly  a  study  of  the  published  investigations  dealing  with  cur- 
riculum construction,  evaluation  of  current  practices  in  junior  and  senior 
high  school  courses,  and  the  psychology  of  learning  in  science. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Science  410.    Junior  High  School  Science  Demonstrations 

This  course  covers  the  methods  of  experimental  instruction  in  grades 
seven,  eight,  and  nine.  A  detailed  study  is  made  of  about  three  hundred 
demonstrations. 

Credit :  4  semester-hours 
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Science  412.     Water  Analysis  and  Purification 

This  course  covers  the  phases  of  water  inspection,  analysis  and  purifica- 
tion of  value  in  safeguarding  public  and  private  water  supplies,  and  in 
securing  potable  water  from  questionable  sources.  The  work  consists  of 
field  trips  to  water  purification  plants,  sewage  disposal  plants,  board  of 
health  laboratories ;  lectures  and  laboratory  experiences  in  analysis  of  water 
for  the  presence  of  harmful  materials;  the  preparation,  testing,  and  use  of 
chemicals  needed  in  treating  both  drinking  and  industrial  water. 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

ELECTIVES 
Biology  402.     Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Histology 

A  study  is  made  of  the  gross  structure  of  a  typical  mammal  and  of  the 
structural  peculiarities  of  its  various  tissues.     This  course  prepares  the 
student  for  the  study  of  human  physiology. 
Prerequisites:  Biology  201  and  202 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Biology  405.     Recent  Advances  in  Biology 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  teacher  of  science  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  real  meaning  and  the  importance  to  human  society  of  the  many 
startling  discoveries  in  the  field  of  biology  which  are  currently  reported  in 
the  leading  journals  and  the  daily  press. 

Prerequisite :  One  year  of  work  covering  the  fundamentals  of  biology 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Biology  406.     Animal  Histology 

This  course  includes  a  careful  study  of  histological  technique  as  illus- 
trated by  preparations  made  from  various  animal  tissues. 

Prerequisites:   Biology  201  and  202 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Biology  407.     Comparative  Embryology 

A  study  is  made  of  the  stages  in  development  and  factors  influencing 
the  development  of  different  types,  particularly  the  vertebrates.  Students 
n  this  course  follow  carefully  the  development  of  the  chick  through  the 
larlier  stages.  Serial  sections  of  entire  chick  embryos  in  different  stages  of 
development  are  prepared  by  individual  students  and  used  as  a  basis  for 
he  study  of  the  development  of  tissues  and  organs  of  the  animal.  Applica- 
ions  of  these  details  of  vertebrate  development  to  the  development  of  the 
nammal  are  based  on  observations  made  through  the  dissection  of  pig 
imbryos. 

Prerequisite :   Biology  402,  Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Histology 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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Biology  408.    Biological  Technique 

This  course  is  designed  to  furnish  the  prospective  teacher  of  biology 
with  the  technical  details  necessary  to  enable  him  as  a  secondary  school 
teacher  to  handle  successfully  biological  materials  and  experiments  and 
demonstrations  in  which  these  materials  are  employed.  Students  are  trained 
in  methods  of  collecting  and  preserving  plants  and  animals  for  use  in  the 
laboratory  and  classroom.  Study  is  made  of  the  proper  methods  of  pre-| 
paring  illustrative  materials  with  special  emphasis  laid  upon  the  purpose  of 
these  materials. 

Prerequisites:   B101.0GY  101,  102,  Botany  and  201  and  202,  Zoology 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Bioi^OGY  409.     Human  Physiology 

A  study  is  made  of  normal  and  abnormal  physiology  based  on  previous 
study  of  mammalian  anatomy.  In  addition  to  an  analysis  of  the  part  played 
by  organs  and  tissues  in  carrying  out  the  essential  functions  of  the  body, 
special  attention  is  given  to  problems  of  hygiene  and  sanitation.  Applica- 
tions of  the  above  problems  are  made  in  reference  to  children  of  school 
age,  and  the  physical  condition  of  individual  pupils  is  correlated  with  their 
behavior  in  the  classroom. 

Prerequisites :    A  course  in  Comparative  Anatomy  or  BioIvOGy  402 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Biology  410.     Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  probable  course  of  evolution  of 

the  vertebrate  type  with  partial  reference  to  the  history  of  the  human  body. 
Prerequisites :  Biology  201  and  202 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Chkmistry  405.     Organic  Chemistry. 

The  course  covers  the  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds  and  gives  in- 
creased facility  and  experience  in  manipulating  complicated  chemical  ap- 
paratus. It  treats  of  the  role  of  chemistry  in  life  processes,  including  the 
synthesis  and  adaptation  of  carbon  compounds  in  industry,  in  medicine, 
and  in  daily  living.  The  first  semester's  work  covers  the  chemistry  of 
simple  chain  compounds  and  includes  fats  and  carbohydrates. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  406.     Organic  Chemistry 

The  work  of  this  semester  covers  the  chemistry  of  multiple  functional 
chain  compounds,  the  ring  compounds,  proteins,  vitamins,  hormones  and 
the  application  of  these  compounds  in  industry,  in  foods,  and  in  medicine. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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Chemistry  407.     Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis 

This  course  is  adapted  to  the  needs  and  ])reparation  of  students.  The 
work  is  mainly  instrument  analysis  applied  to  control  work  in  industry, 
agriculture,  and  biochemistry. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  408.     Industrial  Chemistry 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  enable  science  teachers  to  understand 
tlic  chemical  industries  in  the  metropolitan  region.  The  course  involves 
field  trips,  reading  assignments,  and  class  discussions. 

Prerequisite  :  General  college  chemistry 

Credit :   4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  411.    Physical  Chemistry,  Part  I 

This  course,  the  first  half  of  a  year's  work  in  physical  chemistry,  deals 
with  gases,  liquids,  crystals,  physical  properties  and  electrolytes,  colloids, 
thermo-chemistry,  and  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  equilibria. 

Prerequisites :  General  college  chemistry,  analytical  chemistry,  and 
general  college  physics 

Credit :  4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  412.    Physical  Chemistry,  Part  II 

This  course  deals  with  electrical  conductance,  electrolytic  equilibrium, 
electromotive  force,  electrolysis,  polarization,  chemical  kinetics,  photo- 
chemical reactions,  atomic  structure,  molecular  structure,  and  radioactivity. 

Prerequisites :  General  college  chemistry,  analytical  chemistry,  and 
general  college  physics 

Credit :   4  semester-hours 

Physics  402.    Advanced  Electricity 

The  most  important  aims  and  purposes  of  the  course  are  as  follows :  ( 1 ) 
to  provide  a  substantial  background  of  training  in  the  fundamental  laws  and 
principles  governing  the  generation  and  uses  of  electricity;  (2)  to  develop 
skill  in  manipulating  laboratory  and  demonstration  apparatus;  and  (3)  to 
offer  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  originality  in  devising  methods  for  the 
interpretation  of  experimental  data. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  reference  readings, 
written  and  oral  reports,  laboratory  experiments  with  modern  electrical 
instruments,  and  construction  of  simple  electrical  devices.  Some  of  the 
topics  studied  are:  modern  concepts  of  the  electronic  structure  of  matter, 
electric  forces,  magnetic  fields,  potential,  resistance,  impedance,  capacitance, 
and  characteristics  of  thermionic  vacuum  tubes. 

Prerequisites:    Physics  101  and  102 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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Physics  405.     Light  and  Optical  Instruments 

Topics  included  for  study  in  the  classroom  and  laboratory  are:  the 
propagation  of  light ;  emission  and  absorption  of  radiant  energy ;  reflection, 
refraction,  polarization;  spectrum  analysis;  photometric  measurements; 
photoelectric  cells ;  measurement  of  high  temperatures ;  characteristics  of 
illumination,  modern  illuminants;  and  industrial  and  domestic  uses  of 
light. 

Prerequisites:  General  College  Physics  and  a  course  in  electrical 
measurements 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  406.    Astronomy 

The  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science  of  astronomy.  Such  topics  as  the  following  are  considered :  motions 
of  the  earth ;  time ;  the  moon ;  law  of  gravitation ;  the  planets,  comets,  and 
meteors ;  the  sun ;  evolution  of  the  solar  system ;  the  constellations ;  dis- 
tances and  motions  of  the  stars ;  spectrum  analysis ;  and  telescopic  observa- 
tions. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  407.     Aviation 

This  course  treats  types  of  airplanes,  structures,  motions  of  a  plane, 
stability,  lift,  drag,  principles  of  flying,  engines,  speed,  power,  physics  of 
flight,  and  airplane  performance.  At  least  eight  hours  of  flight  instruction 
should  precede  or  parallel  this  course. 

Prerequisites:  General  College  Physics  and  adequate  college  training 
in  mathematics 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  408.  Aeronautics ;  Flight  Instruction 

This  course  treats  navigation,  meteorology,  air  traffic  rules,  and  pilot 
certification.  Not  less  than  thirty  hours  of  solo  flying  must  precede  or 
accompany  this  course.  Credit  is  granted  when  the  student  receives  a 
private  pilot's  certificate  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  The  student 
pays  for  the  flying  instruction. 

Prerequisite:  A  first  course  in  pre-flight  aeronautics  and  flying  ex- 
perience 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  409.     Introduction  to  Radio  Communication 

This  course  deals  with  direct  and  alternating  current  circuits ;  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  detectors ;  characteristics  of  audio  and  radio  frequency 
amplifiers ;  vacuum  tubes ;  and  two-way  communication  in  aviation. 

Prerequisite :    General  College  Physics 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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Physics  410.     Physical  Principles  in  Automotive  Transportation 

This  course  deals  with  the  following  topics :  engine  theory  and  design, 
cooHng  system,  ignition,  fuel  system,  motors  and  generators,  wiring  and 
lighting,  storage  battery,  and  transmission. 

Prerequisites :    General    College    Physics   and   a   course   in   electrical 
measurements 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Students  who  wish  to  be  recommended  by  the  department  to  teach 
aviation  should  complete  the  following  courses : 

Physics  407.     Aviation 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  408.     Aeronautics ;  Flight  Instruction 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  409.     Introduction  to  Radio  Communication 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Geography  417.    Meteorology  with  Application  to  Aviation 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Science  401D.     The  Teaching  of  Aviation  in  Secondary  Schools 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  social  studies  readier  requires  a  very  broad  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  social  life,  both  past  and  present.  He  needs  not  only  to  know  the  facts, 
but  to  be  able  to  think  about  them.  Even  more  important,  he  must  know 
how  to  impart  his  knowledge  to  younger  people  and  to  stimulate  their 
thinking  and  civic  interest.  The  secondary  schools  of  today  are  rightfully 
expected  to  train  for  a  citizenship  which  is  alert,  informed,  and  socially 
sensitive.  The  social  studies  teacher  must  bear  a  large  responsibility  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  result. 

The  Social  Studies  Department  offers  a  wide  range  of  courses  in  the 
subject-matter  fields  aimed  to  provide  the  necessary  range  of  knowledge. 
Since  teachers  of  all  subjects  have  their  share  in  citizenship  training,  this 
department  ofters  for  all  students,  whether  social  studies  majors  or  not,  a 
course  in  Civilization  and  Citizenship  which  presents  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
civilizations  of  the  past,  and  which  examines  the  nature  of  social  life  and 
the  relation  thereto  of  the  social  studies.  For  all  students  there  are,  like- 
wise, courses  in  contemporary  economic,  political,  and  social  problems. 

Social  studies  majors  are  required  to  take  courses  which  are  at  once 
broad  and  thorough  in  those  fields  w^hich  the  secondary  school  teacher 
chiefly  needs.  Such  are  the  courses  in  European  history,  American  his- 
tory, and  those  courses  in  economics,  politics,  and  sociology  which  con- 
tribute so  largely  to  an  understanding  of  present  day  problems,  both  Amer- 
ican and  international. 

The  aim  is  that  in  each  of  these  fields,  as  the  subject  matter  is  studied, 
there  shall  also  be  considered  the  problems  of  teaching  in  that  particular 
field.  But  in  addition  to  this  professionalization  of  subject-matter,  every 
social  studies  major  is  required  to  take  in  the  senior  year  a  specialized 
course  in  the  methods  of  teaching  the  social  studies. 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  social  studies  majors :  Social 
studies  101,  102,  201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  407,  471,  and  a  two-point  elective 
upon  return  from  student  teaching. 

The:  First  Year 

During  the  first  year  the  social  studies  m^ajor,  like  all  other  students, 
takes  a  course  in  Civilization  and  Citizenship  to  orient  him  in  the  field  of 
social  studies  and  to  provide  him  with  a  background  of  understanding  for 
all  the  social  studies  work  of  the  future. 

In  addition,  he  begins  his  work  as  a  social  studies  major  by  an  inten- 
sive survey  of  European  history. 

Social  Studies  lOOA  and  lOOB.     Civilisation  and  Citizenship 
For  a  description  of  these  courses,  see  pages  44  and  45 

Credit:    3  semester-hours  each 
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Social  Studies  101.    European  History:  1492-1815 

Europe's  evolution  since  the  breakdown  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  spread 
of  Humanism;  the  Renaissance  and  the  Ivcformation ;  Eurojxi's  colonial 
expansion ;  the  developnient  of  parliaments,  with  emphasis  on  England's 
constitutional  struggles ;  tlie  world  rivalry  between  France  and  England ; 
Russia's  role  in  tlie  eighteenth  century  Europe ;  the  rise  of  Prussia ;  and 
enlightenments  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  era  are 
studied.  F.mphasis  is  given  to  social,  economic,  and  political  changes 
which  were  caused  by  the  diffusion  of  learning,  science,  inventions,  and 
commerce. 

Credit :   4  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  102.    European  History:  1815-1920 

Europe's  balance  of  power  in  the  era  of  Metternich ;  the  Industrial 
Revolution  ;  nationalism ;  democracy ;  socialism  and  internationalism ;  the 
liberation  of  oppressed  nationalities ;  the  unifications  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
many ;  imperialist  rivalries ;  materialism  and  militarism ;  the  Balkan  pow- 
der keg,  and  the  origins  of  World  War  I  are  discussed.  Emphasis  is 
given  to  the  inter-relations  of  changing  moral  values,  economic  instability, 
and  social  upheavals  associated  with  world-wade  conflicts. 

Credit :   4  semester-hours 

The  Second  Year 

All  students  of  the  second  year,  social  studies  majors  included,  make  a 
broad  survey  of  current  social,  economic,  and  political  problems.  These 
courses  carry  to  completion  the  work  of  the  first  year  in  civilization  and 
citizenship.  vSocial  studies  majors  continue  their  sectionalized  prepared- 
ness with  courses  in  American  history. 

Social  Studies  200A.     Contemporary  Economic  Life 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  45 

Social  Studies  200B.     Contemporary  Political  Life 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  45 

Social  Studies  200C.     Contemporary  Social  Life 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  45 

Total  credit:   6  semester-hours  for  200A,  B,  and  C 

Social  Studies  201.     American  History  to  1860 

Emphasis  is  given  to  the  development  of  cultural  differences  among  the 
English  colonists,  the  causes  of  colonial  hostility  to  the  mother  country, 
and  the  American  Revolution.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  United  States  Constitution  and  to  the  founding  of  the 
nation.     The  expansion   of  the   nation  territorially,  the   progress   of  the 
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industrialization  of  the  North,  the  rise  of  the  new  West,  the  new  democ- 
racy, and  the  great  struggle  over  slavery  bring  the  story  to  the  Civil  War, 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

SociAi.  Studii:s  202.     American  History:    1860  to  the  Present 

The  Civil  War,  the  economic  growth  of  the  United  States  following 
Reconstruction,  the  difficult  political  and  social  problems  growing  out  of 
this  change,  the  increasing  interest  of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs, 
and  World  War  I  lead  naturally  to  a  consideration  of  present-day  problems. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

The  Third  Year 

In  this  year  the  student  comes  into  his  electives,  both  in  his  own  field 
of  the  social  studies  and  in  the  fields  of  his  chosen  minors.  Courses  are 
offered  in  sociology,  political  science,  economics,  history,  and  field  studies. 
All  of  these  courses  are  rich  with  materials  for  his  teaching  in  the  contem- 
jjorary  fields  of  history,  and  especially  in  the  field  of  twelfth  grade  Ameri- 
can history.  The  courses  for  students  majoring  in  the  social  studies  are 
301  and  302. 

SociAi<  Studies  301.    Bconomics 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  student  with  a  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  development  and  function  of  American  economic  institutions,  the  mal- 
adjustments that  are  apparent,  and  the  changes  that  are  in  progress.  The 
topics  considered  are:  the  corporation,  banks,  capital,  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural production,  problems  of  consumption,  monopoly,  foreign  exchange, 
market  price,  and  the  distribution  of  wealth. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

SociAi.  Studies  302.     Field  Studies  in  Urban  Life 

This  is  a  field  studies  course  in  which  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Area 
is  used  as  the  laboratory,  and  the  social,  economic,  and  political  activities 
of.  the  people  of  the  area  constitute  the  subject-matter.  The  course  is  de- 
signed to  furnish  first-hand  experiences  complementary  to  all  other  social 
studies  courses,  to  reveal  new  horizons,  and  to  train  the  student  in  field 
work  techniques.  Studies  are  made  of  levels  of  living,  minority  groups, 
governmental  services,  economic  institutions,  and  of  the  historical  and 
geographic  background  of  the  region.  There  are  eight  field  trips.  To 
supplement  the  trips  classroom  discussions,  lectures,  moving  pictures,  and 
other  multi-sensory  aids  are  used. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

The  Fourth  Year 

The  work  of  the  fourth  year  serves  to  bring  to  a  focus  the  work  of  the 
preceding  years,  as  regards  both  subject-matter  and  the  teaching  of  it. 
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Social  studies  majors  during  the  first  semester  are  given  a  systematic 
course  in  the  Methods  of  Teaching  Social  Studies.  They  also  take  courses 
in  New  Jersey  State  and  Local  Government  and  in  recent  American 
history. 

This  preparation  leads  directly  to  actual  teaching  experience  when,  in 
the  second  semester,  each  major  spends  twelve  weeks  in  a  secondary  school 
teacliing  the  social  studies  under  the  careful  supervision  of  a  teacher  in  that 
school  and  of  memhers  of  the  College  staff. 

Social  Studies  401.  The  TeacJiing  oj  the  Social  Studies  in  Secondary 
Schools 
The  course  aims  to  present  recent  tendencies  in  educational  method  in 
teaching  the  social  studies.  A  program  is  presented  containing  the  corre- 
lation of  subject-matter  organization  in  socialized  recitation,  the  teaching 
of  current  events,  projects  in  citizenship,  and  the  use  of  the  project-prob- 
lem as  a  method  of  teaching  history  and  civics,  A  laboratory  containing 
texts  and  workbooks  in  the  social  studies  field  is  available  to  the  students 
of  this  course. 

Credit :   3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  402A  and  402B.  American  and  Comparative  Govern- 
ment 
The  basic  facts  and  principles  necessary  for  the  teaching  of  civics,  his- 
tory, and  the  political  aspects  of  Problems  of  American  Democracy  are 
studied.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  American  national  government,  in- 
cluding the  obligations  and  rights  of  citizens,  the  suffrage,  political  parties, 
the  changing  nature  of  the  Federal  system,  and  the  executive,  administra- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  systems.  The  second  part  deals  with  similar 
political  phenomena  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours  each 

Social  Studies  404.     The  Philosophy  oj  History 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  investigate  the  relation  of  history  to 
the  other  social  studies  and  also  the  major  attempts  to  find  the  meaning  of 
history.    A  brief  survey  is  made  of  the  leading  philosophies  of  history. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  407.     New  Jersey  State  and  Local  Government 

A  study  is  made  of  the  State  Constitution :  New  Jersey's  jilace  in  the 
Federal  system  ;  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens  ;  suffrage  ;  political  parties ; 
the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  administrative  systems ;  the  courts,  the 
law  enforcement  and  correctional  systems ;  revenues  and  expenditures  ;  pub- 
lic health,  educational,  highway,  and  other  services ;  county  and  municipal 
government ;  and  other  local  political  units. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  412.     International  Government 

The  attempts  of  the  international  community  of  States  to  express  itself 
in  a  formal  world  organization  are  the  subject  of  this  course.  The  agencies 
which  have  been  estabUshed  to  deal  with  international  legislative,  executive, 
administrative,  and  judicial  problems  are  studied.  Specifically,  among  the 
topics  discussed  are  the  national  State  system,  sovereignty,  equality,  inter- 
vention, international  law,  diplomatic  services  and  procedures,  international 
conferences  and  unions,  sanctions,  treaties,  arbitration,  international  courts 
of  justice,  armaments  and  war.  League  of  Nations,  International  Labor 
Organization,  regional  agreements,  the  United  Nations. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  413.     Economic  History  of  the  United  States 

The  great  trends  and  movements  in  agriculture,  finance,  commerce, 
manufacturing,  transportation,  and  industrial  relations  are  traced  from  their 
beginnings  in  the  colonial  period  to  their  contemporary  expressions  in  the 
present  crisis.  This  course  supplements,  but  it  does  not  duplicate,  courses 
in  the  political  history  of  the  United  States  or  courses  in  economic  prin- 
ciples and  problems. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  414.     Modern  England 

This  course  deals  both  with  the  historical  periods  as  such  and  with  the 
influences  of  the  political,  economic,  and  social  forces  in  the  English  litera- 
ture of  the  century.  The  Napoleonic  era,  political  reform,  factory  reform, 
the  humanitarian  movement,  the  Irish  question,  the  ministries  of  Gladstone 
and  Disraeli,  and  the  interpretation  of  politics  and  literature  are  considered. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  415.     Latin-American  Relations  of  the  United  States 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  information  necessary  to  a  clear  under- 
standing and  accurate  appreciation  of  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
relations  that  have  developed  between  us  and  our  Latin-American  neigh- 
bors. To  achieve  this  end,  it  considers  the  geographical  conditions,  the 
historical  .events,  and  the  civic  circumstances  that  have  motivated  and 
directed  the  growth  of  these  relations  and  that  will  determine  our  Latin- 
American  policy  in  the  future. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  417.     American  Archaeology 

This  course  shows  that  the  New  World  of  the  early  discoverers  was  in 
reality  far  from  new.  The  course  discusses  the  prehistoric  pueblo  dwellers 
and  early  mound  builders.  The  truly  remarkable  civilizations  of  the  Mayas 
and  the  Incas  are  examined  and  compared  wath  that  of  the  Aztecs.  North 
American  tribes  of  Indians  are  also  studied  in  order  to  evaluate  their 
significant  cultures. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  419.     American  Political  Biography 

This  is  the  study  of  the  life  and  influence  of  the  leadinj^  figures  in 
American  pohtical  and  social  history.  It  is  the  aim  here  to  show  the  rela- 
tion of  each  of  these  characters  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  to  point 
out  how  he  influenced  the  trend  of  American  life.  The  study  includes  such 
leaders  as  Washington,  Jefiferson,  Hamilton,  Webster,  Lincoln,  Cleveland, 
T.  Roosevelt,  and  Wilson. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  420.    European  Outlook 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  the  background  for  understanding 
Euroj^e  today.  The  reality  of  ideological  struggles  between  free  and  totali- 
tarian countries  is  emphasized  as  a  main  source  of  present-day  conflict. 
The  Russian  Revolution  of  1917,  the  rise  and  collapse  of  Fascism  and 
Nazism,  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  Munich,  World  War  II,  and  world  po- 
litical developments  from  Yalta  to  our  day  are  stressed.  It  is  attempted 
to  show  how  adversely  an  unstable  Europe  must  affect  the  United  States 
and  the  world,  and  to  what  extent  a  totalitarian  Europe  would  threaten 
the  balance  of  peace.  Diplomatic,  ideological,  and  military  strategy,  and 
the  gravity  of  the  atomic  menace  are  pointed  out. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  421.     Oriental  Civilization 

This  course  presents  the  important  contributions  to  civilization  and 
social  progress  made  in  antiquity  in  three  great  centers  of  the  Near  East — ■ 
Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  Crete.  Discussion  of  the  Oriental  culture  pattern 
is  amplified  by  visual  aids.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  results  of  modern 
archeological  research  in  completing  the  picture  of  early  life  in  the  Near 
East. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  422.     Greek  Civilization 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  development  of  Greek  Civiliza- 
tion from  the  earliest  period  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era.  The 
units  of  emphasis  are :  The  Migrations ;  Life  in  the  Dark  Ages ;  The  Fifth 
Century  Climax;  Alexander's  Era;  and  the  civilization  of  the  great 
Hellenistic  centers,  Alexandria  and  Pergamum.  Consideration  is  also  given 
to  the  Greek  experiment  in  Federal  government,  the  Achaean  League. 

Credit :    2  scmcstcr-hours 

Social  Studies  423.     Roman  Civilization 

This  course  traces  the  social  changes  in  Rome  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  end  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  earliest 
features  of  Roman  civilization  and  to  the  changes — political,  social,  and 
economic — resulting  from  Etruscan,  Carthaginian,  and  Greek  influences. 
The  rise  and  fall  of  the  empire  are  discussed  with  relation  to  their  import- 
ance in  medieval  civilization. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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SociAi,  Studies  424.     Medieval  Civilisation 

This  course  aims  to  trace  the  history  and  civilization  of  the  different 
races  which  wandered  about  and  finally  settled  in  Europe  during  the  Medi- 
eval period.  The  course  presents  a  careful  account  of  the  importance  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  medieval  civilization ;  the  beginnings  of  modern  nations ; 
the  effects  of  Arabic  learning  and  scholarship;  and  social  awakening  due 
to  the  Crusades  and  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

vSociAi,  Studies  426.    Medieval  History  to  1498 

In  the  first  part  a  study  is  made  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the 
political  breakdown  of  the  imperial  principle,  such  as  the  growth  of 
Christianity,  barbarization  of  the  West,  and  the  expansion  of  Islam.  In- 
creasing centralization  in  France  under  the  Capetians  is  contrasted  with 
the  rapid  decentralization  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  growth  of 
Feudalism  and  the  Crusades  is  emphasized.  The  second  part  is  devoted 
to  the  developments  in  Western  Europe  after  1200,  stressing  political  move- 
ments, medieval  commerce,  guilds,  growth  of  towns,  and  cultural  changes. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

SociAi,  Studies  427.    Ancient  History  to  378  A.  D. 

The  first  part  of  this  course  covers  the  Oriental  period  and  the  Greek 
through  the  Periclean  Age.  Detailed  study  is  given  the  Egyptian,  Baby- 
lonian, and  Hittite  cultures,  and  Athenian  democracy  and  imperialism.  The 
second  part  covers  the  Hellenistic  period  from  the  rise  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  stressing  attempts  at  federalism.  It  also  covers  all  periods  of 
Roman  history,  placing  special  emphasis  on  republican  forms  and  imperial 
experiments  in  governmental  organization  and  control. 

Credit :   4  semester-hours 

SociAi,  Studies  428.     Racial  Contributions  to  American  Life 

This  course  deals  with  the  basic  problems  of  quantity,  quality,  and  dis- 
tribution of  population  and  emphasizes  the  adjustments  and  maladjustments 
which  result  from  the  interrelations  of  Negroes,  Asiatics,  and  various  types 
of  Europeans  in  the  United  States. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

SociAi,  Studies  429.     Present-Day  Social  Problems 

Beginning  with  a  survey  of  levels  of  living  in  the  United  States  and 
their  relation  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  income,  this  course  proceeds 
with  a  study  of  poverty  and  crime,  their  sources,  treatment,  and  prevention. 
Among  the  topics  discussed  are:  housing,  wages,  unemployment,  physical 
illness,  accidents,  old  age,  physical  and  mental  defectiveness,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  crime,  police  and  prison  systems,  the  criminal  courts,  and  methods 
of  punishment  and  reformation. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  433.     American  Political  Thought 

This  course  deals  with  contemporary  trends  and  theories  as  they  have 
emerged  from  social  and  economic  conditions  and  as  they  are  founded  upon 
the  bases  laid  down  by  such  men  as  Hamilton,  Madison,  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Marshall,  Calhoun,  Webster,  Lincoln,  and  Wilson. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  434.     Contemporary  World  Affairs 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  leading  diplomatic,  economic, 
political,  and  military  issues  before  the  world  today.  The  backgrounds 
from  which  these  international  affairs  have  evolved  are  reviewed.  A  study 
is  made  of  the  significance  of  these  issues  in  the  development  of  a  program 
for  international  cooperation  and  peaceful  living  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  435A  and  435B.  The  Americas:  A  Contemporary  Po- 
litical, Economic,  and  Cidtural  Survey 
After  considering  the  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  its 
dependencies  in  the  Caribbean,  attention  is  focused  on  the  economic,  po- 
litical, and  cultural  problems  of  the  nations  of  South  America.  The  role 
which  the  Latin-American  states  play  in  world  affairs  is  discussed,  and 
plans  for  western  hemisphere  solidarity  are  studied. 

Credit :   2  semester-hours  each 

Social  Studies  436.     Modern  Men  of  Ancient  Times 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  biographical  sketches  of  some  of  the 
great  leaders  of  past  ages.  Special  attention  is  given  to  their  influence  on 
the  thought  of  their  owm  times  and  their  contribution  to  the  culture  of  the 
present  day.  The  course  is  specially  recommended  to  students  who  wish 
to  know  these  leaders  as  real  persons  and  not  as  lay  figures  in  ancient 
listory. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  437.  The  Political  Party  System  in  the  United  States 
Among  the  topics  discussed  are :  party  organization,  the  political  boss, 
:he  political  machine,  party  finances,  the  process  of  voting,  election  laws, 
Drimaries,  conventions,  platforms,  presidential  elections,  majority  rule,  the 
tlcvelopment  of  the  party  system,  sectional  politics,  the  farm  vote,  the  labor 
Lrote.  and  the  future  of  party  government  in  the  United  States. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

SOCIAL  Studies  438.     The  Literature  of  American  History 

A  brief  description  of  the  material  available  for  the  study  of  American 
listory  is  followed  by  class  practice  in  finding  and  using  the  primary 
ources  of  some  of  the  facts  commonly  taught  in  schools.  Representative 
\.merican  historians,  their  training  for  historical  study,  the  sources  they 
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used,  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  they  used  their  sources,  their  point 
of  view,  their  plan  of  organization,  and  their  present  importance  are 
discussed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Stlt)ies  439.     The  Family  and  Its  Problems 

This  course  gives  a  history  of  the  family,  our  American  family  patterns, 
the  eflects  of  social  change,  marital  patterns  of  interaction,  social  roles, 
sources  of  conflicts  and  frustration,  divorce  and  desertion,  special  problems 
in  family  life,  economics  of  children  and  the  home,  social  legislation  per- 
taining to  family  problems,  marital  adjustments,  personality  change  after 
marriage,  parent-child  relationships,  and  personality  reorientation. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  440A  and  440B.  The  Development  of  Central  and 
South  America:  as  Colonies  and  Nations 
The  first  part  of  this  course  surv^eys  the  period  of  exploration  and  settle- 
ment in  the  colonies  of  South  and  Central  America.  It  traces  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  that  led  to  their  independence  and  national  development 
as  Latin-American  countries.  The  second  part  studies  the  experiences  of 
the  various  Latin-American  nations  under  different  forms  of  government, 
ranging  from  absolute  dictatorships  to  ''popular  front"  administrations.  It 
explains  the  economic  and  social  standards  of  living  accepted  by  the  South 
and  Central  American  people,  and  recognizes  the  contributions  they  have 
made  to  the  growth  of  Pan-Americanism  during  the  last  century. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours  each 

Social  Studies  441.     Economic  History  of  Europe 

The  study  of  Europe  from  an  economic  point  of  view  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  the  light  of  present  European  problems  and  their  relation  to 
world-wide  conditions.  This  course  is  a  sur\'ey  of  the  economic  life  and 
development  of  Europe  from  the  emergence  of  the  ancient  civilizations  to 
the  beginning  of  the  modem  economic  world.  It  gives  special  attention  to 
economic  causes  that  underlie  the  dislocation  and  perplexities  of  the  last 
century. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Stltdies  442.     The  Far  East 

A  study  is  made  of  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  situation  of  the 
Far  East,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  historical  background  of  China 
and  Japan,  and  on  our  relations  with  the  Philippines.  Oriental  folkways, 
religion,  education,  population  shifts,  and  strategic  questions  are  discusse  '. 
This  course  provides  an  approach  to  the  problems  the  United  States  mi--: 
face  in  the  Far  East. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  443.     Youth  and  the  Community 

This  course  is  a  sociological  study  of  youth  in  its  many  relations  to  the 
community.  Special  attention  is  given  to  problems  which  arise  in  the  rela- 
tionship of  youth  and  the  community ;  e.g.,  juvenile  delinquency,  conditions 
contributing  to  maladjustment,  poorly  adjusted  children,  and  educational 
and  social  agencies  active  in  solving  youth  behavior.  Through  the  study 
of  concrete  cases,  social  treatment  and  community  research  are  demon- 
strated. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  444.     The  Social  Bases  of  Human  Relations 

This  course  emphasizes  the  social  bases  of  human  nature  and  personality. 
Primary  and  secondary  groups,  folkways,  mores,  and  institutions  are  con- 
sidered. Special  consideration  is  given  to  ecological  and  community  differ- 
entials in  reference  to  poverty,  unemployment,  criminality,  incidence  of 
disease,  and  mental  derangement.  Personal  disorganization  is  studied  as  a 
process,  and  social  forces  leading  to  community  maladjustment  and  social 
breakdown  are  reviewed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  446.     Current  Problems  in  Economics  and  Government 

This  course  is  designed  to  analyze  the  relationship  of  economics  to 
government.  The  causes  and  results  of  governmental  activity  are  discussed 
in  the  light  of  their  economic  significance  and  their  bearing  on  public 
welfare. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  447.     Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  show  how  we  have  become  gradually 
conscious  of  our  world  interests  and  responsibilities,  and  the  important  role 
we  have  come  to  play  in  international  politics.  The  growing  concept  of 
world  democracy,  as  opposed  to  commercial  and  military  imperialism,  is 
stressed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  448.     TJie  British  Dominions  < 

This  course  deals  with  the  role  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Soutti  Africa  are  playing  in  present  world  affairs.  Special  emphasis  is 
given  to  Ca.iada  and  its  dual  position  as  an  American  state  and  a  part  of 
the  British  Empire. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  450.     Modern  Economic  Problems 

After  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  material  contained  in  Social  Studies 
200A,  Contemporary  Economic  Life,  the  class  proceeds  to  make  a  detailed 
study  of  our  broader  economic  problems  and  of  the  public  policy  relating 
to  them.  (Students  who  have  had  credit  for  Social  Studies  450B  should 
not  enroll  in  this  course.) 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  451.     The  Middle  East 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  Indian  and  Moslem  civilizations.  It  shows 
that  economic  and  political  changes  alone  do  not  suffice  to  adjust  the  peoples 
of  the  Middle  East  to  twentieth  century  civilization,  and  that  many  cultural 
traditions  must  vanish  while  some  forgotten  features  of  the  past  are  to  be 
revived.  Post-war  planning  for  the  region  from  the  Near  East  through 
Persia,  India,  Burma,  Thailand,  and  Malaya  to  the  Netherland  East  Indies 
is  discussed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  453A.  The  Development  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean 
States 
It  is  intended  to  show  in  this  course  the  historical  development  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  nations  in  terms  of  their  political,  cultural, 
social,  and  economic  progress  in  order  to  develop  understandings  and  ap- 
preciations for  their  cultures  and  present-day  problems.  The  relationships 
of  their  problems  to  those  of  the  other  American  nations  are  stressed  and 
placed  in  proper  perspective. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  453B.    The  Development  of  Canada 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  historical  background,  geo- 
graphical environment,  governmental  organization,  economic  behavior,  and 
social  conditions  of  the  northern  neighbor  of  the  United  States.  Its  pro- 
fessional objective  is  to  provide  the  understanding  and  appreciation  neces- 
sary to  the  student  and  teacher  who  may  follow  and  interpret  the  growth, 
internal  and  external,  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  of  its  relation  to  the 
United  States  as  well  as  to  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  454.     Post-War  Economic  Reconstruction 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  information  necessary  to  ap- 
preciate the  impact  of  reconstruction  following  the  war  upon  existing 
economic  institutions.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  Congressional  plans  for 
reconversion,  the  post-war  public  debt  and  related  fiscal  policies ;  the  po- 
litical economy  of  regional  economic  regulations,  cartels,  and  foreign  invest- 
ments. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  455.    Social  Legislation 

This  course  analyzes  the  social,  economic,  and  political  adjustments 
which  have  come  about  in  our  society  due  to  technological  progress.  The 
content  covers  such  subjects  as  public  policy  relative  to  immigration ;  the 
problems  of  national  income  and  its  distribution ;  labor  legislation ;  public 
policy  to  aid  and  protect  the  consumer ;  and  an  analysis  of  competing 
philosophies  pertaining  to  industrial  and  social  progress. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  456.     International  Economic  Relations 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  significance  of  international 
trade  and  exchange  to  the  economic  life  of  our  nation  and  the  world 
economy.  An  analysis  of  the  contrasting  economic  philosophies  relating 
to  international  economic  organization  is  made.  Special  emphasis  is  given 
to  those  policies  which  tend  to  promote  freer  trade,  including  the  classical 
doctrine  of  comparative  costs,  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  and 
the  International  Bank  and  Currency  Stabilization  Fund. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  457.     Development  of  Russia 

Factors  which  have  shaped  the  evolution  of  the  Russian  people,  such  as 
Byzantinism  and  the  Greek  Orthodox  faith,  the  Synod,  Tartar  state 
organization,  the  Mir,  Westernization  from  Peter  to  Lenin,  Slavophilism, 
and  dialectic  materialism,  are  emphasized.  An  account  is  presented  of 
Soviet  internal  organization,  sovkhoz,  kolkhoz,  and  the  Five- Year  plans. 
In  addition  to  the  historical  background,  Russia's  great  writers  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  light  of  social  and  political  developments. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  458.     Russia  As  A  World  Poiver 

An  analysis  of  Russia's  relations  with  China,  Iran,  Turkey,  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  England,  and  the  United  States  is  presented.  Marxist 
world  policy,  as  interpreted  by  Kautsky,  Plekhanov,  Jaures,  Bukharin, 
Trotsky,  Lenin,  and  Stalin,  is  described.  The  changing  views  of  the  Second 
and  Third  Internationals,  and  the  organization  and  methods  of  the  Comin- 
tern are  discussed.  A  chronological  account  of  Soviet  diplomacy,  since 
Chicherin,  is  offered. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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FIELD  STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE 

Social  Studie:s  459.    New  Jersey  and  the  Metropolitan  Community 

This  is  a  sequel  to  Social  Studiks  302  and  consists  of  an  entirely- 
different  series  of  field  studies.  There  are  eight  all-day  field  trips  and 
seven  two-hour  class  periods.  The  course  is  given  on  Saturdays,  during 
both  semesters  when  possible,  and  is  open  to  all  regular  and  part-time 
students  as  an  elective.  The  field  studies  in  the  course  cover  comprehen- 
sively the  geography  of  New  Jersey  and  the  lower  Hudson  valley  with 
emphasis  on  the  conservation  of  natural  resources.  Attention  is  also  given 
to  the  cultural  and  religious  pattern  of  the  region. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  460.    Central  Eastern  Region 

This  fifteen  day  tour  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  covers  the  major  points  of  historic 
interest  associated  with  the  Colonial  Period,  the  American  Revolution,  and 
the  Civil  War,  and  the  geographic  features  of  the  coastal  plain,  the  Pied- 
mont, the  Great  Valley,  and  the  Appalachian  Mountains  in  these  states. 
Travel  is  by  modern  chartered  motor  coach,  and  overnight  stops  are  made 
at  first-class  hotels.  Among  the  places  visited  are:  Valley  Forge,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Annapolis,  Washington,  Arlington,  Alexandria,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Fredericksburg,  Richmond,  Washington's  birthplace  at  Wake- 
field, Lee's  plantation  at  Stratford,  Yorktown,  Williamsburg,  Jamestown, 
Raleigh,  Durham,  Winston-Salem,  Asheville,  Great  Smoky  Mountains, 
Norris  Dam,  Jefferson's  Monticello  at  Charlottesville,  Natural  Bridge, 
Skyline  Drive  in  the  Shenandoah  National  Park,  Luray  CaA^erns,  Win- 
chester, Harper's  Ferry,  Frederick,  Gettysburg,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  area  around  Lancaster  and  Ephrata. 

Credit :   3  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  461.    New  England  and  French  Canada 

This  field  study  course  gives  an  opportunity  to  study  by  direct  observa- 
tion the  historical  and  geographical  features  of  New  England  and  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  The  trip,  occupying  the  twelve  days  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  summer  session,  is  made  in  a  modern  chartered  motor  coach 
with  overnight  stops  at  first-class  hotels.  The  route  covers  the  lower  Con- 
necticut valley,  including  Hartford,  Springfield,  Northampton,  and  Deer- 
field;  the  Rhode  Island  cities  of  Providence  and  Newport;  historic 
Massachusetts  towns,  such  as  Plymouth,  Boston,  Lexington,  Concord, 
Salem,  and  Marblehead ;  the  coast  of  New  Hampshire  and  southern  Maine ; 
the  White  Mountains  in  the  Mt.  Washington  and  Franconia  Notch  area; 
the  Canadian  Province  of  Quebec,  including  the  ancient  French  city  of 
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Quebec,  Montmorency  Falls,  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  Montreal ;  the  western 
shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  Lake  George,  and  the  Hudson  River.  It  is  an 
indispensable  background  for  an  understanding  of  Colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary life  and  history  in  this  region. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  462.     Continental  United  States 

This  field  study  course  consists  of  sixty-two  days  of  directed  travel, 
including  all  of  July  and  August,  and  provides  an  opportunity  for  gaining 
an  integrated  view  of  our  country  as  a  whole.  The  trip  is  made  in  a  modern 
chartered  motor  coach  with  overnight  stops  at  first-class  hotels.  The  route 
covers  about  12,500  miles  and  visits  26  states  and  6  National  Parks.  Among 
the  major  points  of  interest  are  Gettysburg,  Natural  Bridge,  Blue  Ridge  and 
blue  grass  region,  Mammoth  Cave,  Lincoln  shrines  in  Kentucky  and  Illi- 
nois, Ozark  Mountains,  Dodge  City,  Royal  Gorge,  Pikes  Peak,  Denver, 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Taos  and  other  Indian  Reservations, 
Santa  Fe,  Petrified  Forest,  Painted  Desert,  Grand  Canyon,  Bryce  and  Zion 
National  Parks,  Boulder  Dam,  Los  Angeles,  HoUyv/ood,  San  Diego,  San 
Capistrano  and  other  Missions;  Tia  Juana,  Santa  Barbara,  Sequoia  and 
Yosemite  National  Parks,  Monterey,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Lake 
Tahoe,  Reno,  Donner  Pass,  mammoth  redwood  groves,  Crater  Lake,  Co- 
lumbia River  Valley,  Portland,  Seattle,  Mt.  Rainier,  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
Spokane,  Butte,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Salt  Lake  City,  pioneer  trails 
of  Wyoming,  Black  Hills,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Toronto,  and  Niagara  Falls. 
All  important  geographic  and  historical  features  are  studied  under  the  in- 
struction of  members  of  the  college  faculty  and  local  specialists.  Write  for 
detailed  descriptive  folder. 

Credit:    10  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  463.    TJic  Lozcer  South 

This  is  a  fifteen  day  field  study  course,  covering  the  gulf  coasts  of 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  and  both  coasts  of  Florida.  Among 
the  topics  to  be  observed  and  studied  are  the  Acadian  and  Creole  culture 
in  and  around  New  Orleans ;  the  industrial,  historical,  and  recreational 
features  of  Biloxi,  Mobile,  and  Tallahassee ;  the  tobacco,  citrus,  and  sponge- 
fishing  industries  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tampa,  St.  Petersburg,  Lake 
Wales,  Sarasota,  and  Fort  Myers ;  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  the  Ever- 
glades along  the  Tamiami  Trail ;  the  millionaire  playgrounds  of  Miami 
and  Palm  Beach  ;  and  the  historical  shrines  of  America's  oldest  city,  St. 
Augustine.     It  will  usually  be  offered  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Credit :   3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  470.  History  and  Principles  oj  Philosophy 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy  and  of  the 
important  principles  contributed  by  outstanding  philosophers  from  Thales 
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to  Gentile.  Much  of  the  discussion  is  centered  on  three  types  of  philo- 
sophic thought:  Naturalism,  idealism,  and  pragmatism.  Among  the 
philosophers  considered  are:  Plato,  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Spencer,  Rousseau, 
Hegel,  James,  Dewey,  and  Gentile. 

Credit :  2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  471.    The  United  States  since  World  War  I 

This  course  surveys  the  major  problems,  economic,  social,  political,  and 
international,  which  have  marked  our  national  development  since  the  end 
of  the  first  World  War.  It  is  intended  especially  for  Social  Studies 
seniors  as  a  preparation  for  the  second  year  of  secondary  school  American 
history  as  provided  for  in  the  recently  adopted  state  requirements. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  472.  Modern  Social  Studies  Instruction  and  Supervision 
This  course  is  designed  primarily  to  assist  teachers  and  supervisors  to 
obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  recent  curriculum  trends,  current  subject- 
matter  tendencies,  and  newer  practices  in  secondary  school  social  studies. 
Topics  discussed  include :  materials,  methods,  and  techniques ;  use  of 
audio-visual  aids ;  courses  of  study  and  experimental  programs ;  profes- 
sional literature;  and  problems  of  the  critic  teacher  and  the  supervisor. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  473.    The  Arts  in  Western  Civilisation 

This  course  is  designed  to  show  how  the  social,  economic,  political, 
and  religious  movements  in  Western  Civilization  influence  the  aesthetic 
expression  of  Europe  from  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece  to  the  Rise  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution.  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Gothic  Baroque,  and 
Rococo  art,  architecture,  and  music  are  discussed  and  illustrated. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
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INSTITUTES  AND  WORKSHOPS 

Social   Studie:s  495A  and  495B.     American  History   Workshop :   The 
New  Jersey  Two-Year  Course 
This  course  is  designed  to  assist  principals,  supervisors,  and  teachers 
to  organize,  administer,  and  teach  the  proposed  new  course  in  American 
History. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours  each 


Social  Studies  498.     China  and  The  Far  Bast 

This  course  is  given  in  twelve  days,  two  hours  each  morning  being 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  Contemporary  Chinese  Problems  and  China's 
Relations  to  her  Neighbors  in  the  Far  East:  Japan,  India,  Korea,  the 
Philippines,  and  Russia-In-Asia. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  499.    China  Workshop 

This  course  is  given  in  twelve  days.  Twenty-four  hours  of  lectures 
and  class  discussions  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  Chinese  History  and 
Contemporary  Chinese  Life  under  the  direction  of  Chinese  scholars. 
Twenty-four  hours  of  directed  study  in  the  library  are  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  teaching  units  and  background  materials  on  China  for  use 
in  our  schools. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

In  addition  to  the  above  course  advanced  courses  in  more  specialized 
fields  such  as  philosophy,  art,  and  literature  are  offered  each  year  for  those 
who  have  had  Social  Studies  499  or  its  equivalent.  The  type  of  course 
offered  depends  upon  the  Chinese  scholars  who  are  available  in  this  country 
at  the  time  the  course  is  offered. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

The  world  consists  of  regions.  Each  world  region  has  its  own  per- 
sonality, its  own  set  of  significant  conditions.  A  kirghiz  nomad,  an  Illinois 
farmer,  a  Norwegian  fisherman,  an  Amazonian  rubber  gatherer,  a  Cana- 
dian lumberjack,  and  a  Chinese  junk  man — each  lives  in  a  world  whose 
conditions  and  outlook  are  unlike  the  others.  To  interpret  those  earth 
qualities  is  the  distinctive  function  of  modern  geography.  Geography  in 
its  dual  role  as  a  natural  and  social  science  thus  becomes  a  task  of  interpre- 
tation. It  has  a  field  cultivated  but  little  by  the  other  natural  and  social 
sciences.  It  has  a  point  of  view  which  is  needed  in  any  attempt  to  analyze 
modern  civilization. 

Nations  today  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  one  great  family  and  can 
no  longer  be  treated  as  totally  separate  units — whatever  happens  in  one 
corner  of  the  earth  is  now  of  interest  to  the  remainder  of  the  world.  It  is 
not  enough  to  know  that  tea  is  produced  in  China  and  the  physical  and 
economic  reasons  why ;  it  is  also  necessary  to  realize  that  the  status  of  the 
industry  there  may  be  reflected  in  the  price  of  hogs  in  the  com  belt  of  the 
United  States. 

Tariffs  and  sectionalism  are  closely  related  to  geographic  and  industrial 
conditions — New  England  wants  a  tariff  on  clothes  and  shoes  to  protect  her 
textile  mills  and  shoe  factories,  the  wool  growers  of  Ohio  want  a  tariff  on 
raw  wool,  Pennsylvania  wants  a  tariff  on  coal,  the  beet  sugar  interests  of  the 
United  States  demand  a  tariff  on  sugar,  and  western  fruit  growers  call  for 
a  tarift'  on  their  products. 

The  science  of  geography  provides  an  explanation  of  many  things,  a 
basis  of  understanding  valuable  in  every  walk  of  life  as  well  as  a  vital  part 
of  training  for  citizenship,  and  an  opportunity  for  teaching  the  good  rela- 
tions of  nations  with  each  other.  A  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the 
world  should  give  people  respect,  s}Tnpathy,  and  understanding  for  each 
other.  Almost  every  day  people  are  called  upon  to  meet  and  settle  some 
problem  that  requires  geographic  knowledge.  The  agriculturist,  the  mer- 
chant, the  mariner,  the  aviator,  the  manufacturer,  the  politician,  the  lawyer, 
the  doctor,  all  should  be  well-grounded  in  this  field.  Aside  from  its  applica- 
tion to  the  immediate  problems  of  business  and  political  life,  geography  has 
cultural  value  by  making  man  at  home  with  human  relations  and  with  his 
relations  to  nature  by  apprehending  its  beauty  and  grandeur. 

Climate  and  weather  enter  deeply  into  the  whole  fabric  of  human  life. 
Climate  pursues  us,  lives  with  us,  and  conditions  our  activities,  the  vigor  of 
our  bodies,  and  the  tone  of  our  spirits,  by  day  and  by  night,  season  by  sea- 
son, and  year  by  year.  The  distribution  of  temperature  and  rainfall  affects 
every  human  being  from  his  birth  to  his  death,  controlling  activky-  in  agri- 
culture, manufacturing,  communication,  transportation;  it  also  governs 
the  food,  raiment,  and  home  of  man. 
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Courses  in  the  Department  of  Geography  are  arranged  not  only  to  pre- 
pare teachers  of  geography  for  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  but  also 
to:  (1)  contribute  to  the  preparation  of  science  and  other  teachers;  (2) 
serve  as  fundamental  courses  for  the  student  of  history,  economics,  and 
related  subjects;  (3)  afford,  as  a  part  of  general  education,  a  broad  cul- 
tural background  for  an  understanding  of  world  affairs;  and  (4)  furnish 
a  basis  for  enjoyment  of  recreation  and  travel. 

For  geographical  study,  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  has  an 
ideal  location.  Almost  every  kind  of  rock  and  mineral-type  known  to  man 
is  to  be  found  here.  There  is  an  astounding  diversity  of  geological  structure 
and  physiographic  formation.  The  story  of  glaciation  is  written  across  the 
whole  area  of  Northern  New  Jersey.  Contrasted  types  of  stream,  valley,  and 
topography  are  at  one's  command.  Only  a  few  miles  to  the  east  lies  the 
coast  line  with  its  wealth  of  shore  line  features,  while  to  the  west  appear  the 
folded  ranges  of  the  Appalachians  and  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  one  of  the 
notable  works  of  nature.  New  York  City,  with  its  millions  of  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  its  splendid  harbor,  its  large  and  well-equipped  libraries 
and  museums,  its  weather  bureau,  and  its  enormous  wealth  of  industry  and 
lines  of  communication,  is  less  than  an  hour's  ride  away. 

Science  lOOC,  The  Earth  Sciences,  is  required  of  all  students. 
Geography  201,  202,  301,  and  302  constitute  a  minor  in  geography. 

The  First  Year 

The  work  of  the  first  year  in  geography  aims  through  a  study  of  geo- 
graphic principles  to  give  the  student  an  accurate  conception  of  the  subject 
as  a  field  of  scientific  thought ;  to  give  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
geography  in  education ;  to  serve  as  a  unit  of  general  culture ;  and  to  estab- 
lish fundamental  concepts  of  the  subject  that  will  be  of  value  for  further 
study  of  geography. 

Science  lOOC.     The  Earth  Sciences 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  48 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


The  Second  Year 

The  courses  for  the  sophomore  year  are  arranged  to  give  the  students  a 
thorough  grounding  in  the  physical  background  of  the  subject,  and  a  de- 
velopment of  geographic  thinking  that  will  aid  them  in  clear  reasoning  and 
expression  in  working  out  the  relationships  of  man  to  his  natural  environ- 
ment. Also  detailed  regional  studies  of  continental  areas  are  introduced  for 
the  first  time  and  more  thought  is  given  to  the  professionalization  of  the 
subject-matter. 
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Geography  201.     Climatology 

A  consideration  is  given  to  the  meteorological  elements,  such  as  tempera- 
tures, pressures,  winds,  clouds,  humidity,  precipitation,  and  atmospheric 
dust  which  go  to  make  up  climates.  In  the  treatment  of  the  climate,  the 
aim  is  to  determine:  (1)  its  characteristics,  (2)  its  regional  distribution, 
and  (3)  its  significance  to  life  activities.  Attention  is  given  to  the  opera- 
tion and  values  of  the  Federal  Weather  Bureau.  Throughout  the  course 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  relationships  of  climate  to  human  affairs. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Geography  202.     Geography  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 

This  course  constitutes  a  detailed  regional  study  of  the  continents  of 
North  America  and  South  America.  North  America  is  treated  first.  It 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  and  a  desirable  foundation  for  the  study  of 
other  continental  areas.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  human  activities  in 
relation  to  their  natural  environment,  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two 
continents  with  each  other  and  with  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  further  human  utilization. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Years 

In  the  work  for  the  junior  and  senior  years  there  is  continued  emphasis 
upon  the  subject-matter  in  regional  and  economic  geography  necessary  for 
teaching  geography  in  the  secondary  schools.  Also  more  attention  is  given 
to  the  professionalization  of  the  subject-matter  than  in  either  of  the  previous 
years :  that  is,  the  techniques  of  presenting  material,  the  use  of  geographical 
tools,  and  the  problems  of  testing  are  dealt  with  in  the  treatment  of  the 
subject-matter  in  hand. 

Geography  301.     Geography  of  Burasia 

This  course  includes  a  consideration  of  the  relief,  climate,  coastline,  and 
marginal  seas  of  Eurasia  as  a  whole,  to  be  followed  by  detailed  regional 
studies  of  Europe  and  Asia  respectively.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  activities  of  the  people  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  their  re- 
lation to  the  natural  environment. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

Geography  302.    Economic  Geography 

A  comprehensive  study  is  made  of  the  influence  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment upon  the  production,  trade,  and  utilization  of  the  more  important 
agricultural,  mineral,  forest,  factory,  and  sea  commodities ;  of  the  develop- 
ment of  continental  and  ocean  trade  routes  and  trade  regions  of  the  world. 
The  course  affords  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  world  geography  and 
economic  geography  in  secondary  schools. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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Other  Courses  in  Geography 
Geography  405 A  and  405B.    Climates  oj  the  World 

This  course  embraces  an  explanatory  comparison  of  the  major  types  of 
chmatic  environment  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  factors 
controlling  their  distribution.  Special  attention  is  given  to  graphing,  map- 
ping, and  the  interpretation  of  climatic  data. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours  each 

Geography  406.     Geology 

This  course  deals  with  the  earth  and  its  geographic,  stratigraphic,  and 
structural  development  throughout  geologic  time ;  the  record  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  life  as  interpreted  through  a  study  of  rocks  and  fossils. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Geography  408A  and  408B.    Political  Geography 

This  course  deals  with  the  geographic  conditions  influencing  the  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  political  divisions  of  the  world.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  geographic  factors  influencing  racial,  religious,  commercial,  and  political 
adjustment  between  nations. 

Credit :   2  semester-hours  each 

Geography  409.     Economic  Geography  of  the  British  Isles 

A  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  resources  of  the  British  Isles  is  given 
and  the  influence  of  the  natural  environment  upon  the  utilization  of  those 
resources  in  the  economic,  social,  and  political  development  of  the  British 
Empire  is  evaluated. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Geography  410.     Economic  Geography  oj  Caribbean  America 

This  is  a  study  and  interpretation  of  the  major  and  important  minor 
economic  areas  of  Caribbean  America  in  relation  to  the  natural  environ- 
ment. Attention  is  also  given  to  the  historical  factors  which  have  played  a 
part  in  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  people. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Geography  411.     Geographic  Influences  in  American  History 

A  study  is  made  of  the  geographic  factors  influencing  the  development 
of  social,  economic,  and  political  life  in  America. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Geography  412.     Geography  oj  Ajrica,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 

A  study  is  made  of  the  activities  of  the  people  of  Africa,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  in  relation  to  their  natural  environment.    Emphasis  is  placed 
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upon  the  location,  relief,  and  climate  of  the  continents.  Attention  is  given  to 
the  influence  of  geographic  factors  upon  the  post-war  adjustments  and  the 
possible  future  relations  of  these  countries  with  the  United  States. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Geography  413.    Economic  Geography  of  South  America 

This  course  constitutes  a  study  of  the  influence  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment upon  production  and  utilization  of  resources  in  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  development  of  the  various  nations  of  South  America. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Geography  414A  and  414B.    Advanced  Economic  Geography 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  influence  of  the  physical  environment 
upon  the  production  of,  the  trade  in,  and  the  utilization  of  the  important 
agricultural,  forest,  mineral  and  sea  products,  and  the  manufactured  com- 
modities of  the  world. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours  each 

Geography  416.     Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States,  their  past  and  present  exploitation,  their  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nation,  their  conservation  and  future  use. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Geography  417.     Meteorology  with  Application  to  Aviation 

This  course  constitutes  a  study  of  the  atmosphere,  the  sources  of  at- 
mospheric heat,  temperature  variations  and  their  relation  to  weather 
phenomena.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  nature  of  the  large  scale  wind 
systems,  air  masses  and  fronts  and  upon  rainfall  distribution.  Special 
phenomena  such  as  thunderstorms,  fog,  and  ice  accretion  which  affect  the 
operation  of  aircraft  are  treated,  and  the  uses  of  meteorological  instruments 
are  explained. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Geography  418.    Regional  Geography  of  North  America 

This  course  constitutes  a  detailed  regional  treatment  of  the  continent 
of  North  America.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  human  activities  of  the 
various  regions  in  relation  to  their  natural  environment  and  the  relations 
of  the  regions  to  each  other.  Attention  is  given  to  the  techniques  of  pre- 
senting the  material  and  the  use  of  geographic  tools  in  the  treatment  of  the 
subject-matter. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,   PHYSICAL  EDUCATION, 

AND  RECREATION 

The  Department  sefves  the  College  by  offering  an  activity  ])rogram 
that  is  open  to  all  students  on  an  extra-curricular  basis,  a  required  activity 
program  for  freshmen  and  sophomores,  and  a  curriculum  that  will  lead  to 
certification  for  teaching  in  these  fields. 

The  Required  Program 

Health  Education  100,  Healthful  Living,  is  required  of  all  students. 

Physical  Education — Two  hours  a  week  of  gymnasium  work  for  four 
semesters  are  required  of  each  freshman  and  sophomore  student.  The 
Department  aims  to  provide  a  well-balanced  program  of  vigorous  power 
building  activities  which  will  prove  pleasurable  and  satisfying  and  offer 
recreational  interests  for  both  college  and  post-college  life. 

Each  student  is  given  a  yearly  health  examination  by  a  physician  who 
determines  the  fitness  of  the  student  to  participate  in  the  general  program. 

Regulation  costume  is  required  of  all  students. 

The  Minor  Programs 

Opportunities  are  offered  by  the  Department  for  preparation  in  three 
fields  of  instruction :  Physical  Education,  Health  Education,  and  Recre- 
ation. A  sufficient  number  of  courses  are  offered  in  various  fields  to  meet 
State  requirements  for  a  minor  in  Physical  Education,  for  certification  in 
Health  Education,  for  specialization  in  Recreation,  and  certification  as 
teachers  of  Driver  Education  in  the  high  schools  of  New  Jersey. 

Students  interested  in  these  fields  should  arrange  for  an  appointment 
with  a  division  head  of  the  Department  before  undertaking  the  program. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  student  obtain  outside  experience  by  working 
either  in  schools,  playgrounds,  camp,  or  recreation  centers. 

Heath  Education 

With  Health  Education  100  as  a  prerequisite  the  following  courses 
are  offered  for  those  who  may  desire  certification  in  Health  Education : 

Health  Education  201,  401,  411 ;  and  two  of  the  following  courses: 
Health  Education  207,  302,  304,  and  407. 

Health  Education  201.    Anatomy  and  Physiology 

A  study  is  made  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  various  systems 
of  the  human  body.  The  course  is  designed  to  fill  requirements  for  the 
teachers  of  Health  and  Physical  Education. 

Credit :   4  semester-liours 
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Heai^th  Education  207.    Safety  Education 

This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  a  relatively  new  field 
in  education.  Opportunities  are  presented  for  acquiring  knowledges  and 
skills  related  to  safety  in  the  school  buildings,  on  the  school  grounds,  and 
going  to  and  from  school. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

HEAI.TH  Education  301.  Nutrition 

This  course  includes  facts  about  food  values  and  the  selection  of  foods 
suited  to  body  needs.  Good  individual  and  family  food  and  health  habits 
are  considered. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

HEAI.TH  Education  302.    Community  Health  Problems 

Principles  of  healthy  community  living  as  applied  to  family,  school,  and 
society  are  considered.  The  individual's  responsibility  regarding  public 
health  problems  is  emphasized.  Field  trips  to  nearby  health  and  sanitation 
centers  are  included. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Health  Education  304.    Driver  Education 

In  this  course  the  student  is  instructed  in  the  causes  of  highway  acci- 
dents and  in  the  methods  of  safe  driving.  Prospective  teachers  are  pre- 
pared for  certification  to  teach  Driver  Education  in  the  high  schools  of 
New  Jersey. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Health  Education  401.     Methods  and  Materials  in  Health  Education 
This  course  prepares  the  teacher  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  or- 
ganizing and  conducting  a  program  of  health  instruction.     The  coordina- 
tion of  health  with  other  subject-matter  fields  and  the  evaluation  of  text-  . 
books  and  audio-visual  materials  are  given  special  consideration. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Health  Education  407.    Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  hi  juries 

This  is  a  lecture  and  laboratory  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  ways  to  prevent  and  to  care  for  the  common  injuries  sustained  in 
athletics.  Attention  is  given  to  sprains,  strains,  bruises,  burns,  and 
fractures.  The  responsibility  of  the  coach  in  caring  for  injuries  is  em- 
phasized. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Health  Education  411.    School  Health  Services 

The  student  is  familiarized  with  the  health  services  available  in  the 
school.  The  part  which  the  teacher  plays  in  coordinating  his  activities 
with  the  school  medical  staff  is  emphasized. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
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Physical  Education 

The  curriculum  has  hecn  organized  for  men  and  women  who  may 
desire  to  teach  Physical  Education,  to  coach  athletic  teams,  or  to  assume 
leadership  in  physical  education  activities  in  school,  camp,  club,  or  play- 
ground. 

Students  who  are  minors  are  expected  to  assist  in  administering  the 
physical  education  and  sports  program  of  the  College  and  the  College  High 
School.  While  it  is  not  a  prerequisite  that  the  men  be  members  of  the 
College  athletic  teams,  or  that  the  women  participate  in  extra-curricular 
sports  and  Dance  Club,  such  participation  is  highly  recommended. 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  all  physical  education  minors : 
Health  Education  100,  Physical  Education  201,  202,  206,  and  409 
for  both  men  and  women ;  Physical  Education  M307-308  and  M405 
for  men;  Physical  Education  W307-308,  W313  and  W405  for  women. 

Physical  Education  201.    Anatomy  and  Physiology 

(For  a  description  of  this  course  see  Health  Education  201.) 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  202.  History  and  Principles  oj  Physical  Education 
The  student  is  acquainted  with  the  scope  of  Physical  Education.  The 
course  deals  with  the  history,  philosophies,  and  objectives  underlying  the 
present  program.  The  effects  of  big  muscle  activities  on  the  organism  are 
discussed.  Reference  is  given  to  skill,  interpretative  and  emotional  de- 
velopment, and  the  individual  adjustment  to  standards. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  206.    Methods  of  Teaching  Games 

In  this  course  the  student  is  taught  the  rules,  techniques,  and  methods 
of  playing  and  teaching  games  of  low  and  medium  organization. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  306.    hitroduction  to  Physical  Education  Tests 

A  history  of  the  testing  program  in  physical  education  and  a  review  of 
the  outstanding  tests  are  presented.  The  evaluating  and  administering  of 
tests  and  measurements  in  the  modern  school  physical  education  program 
are  discussed. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  M307-308.    Methods  oj  Coaching  and  Officiating 

The  offensive  and  defensive  strategy  of  the  various  varsity  sports  are 
discussed  in  season.  A  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  techniques  of  officiat- 
ing the  various  sports,  together  with  actual  experience  in  coaching  and 
officiating  are  required.     This  course  runs  for  two  semesters. 

Credit :   3  semester-hours  each 
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Physical  Education  W307-308.  Methods  of  Coaching  and  Officiating 
In  this  course  an  intensive  study  is  made  of  seasonal  team  sports  by 
the  prospective  teacher  and  coach.  Actual  experience  is  required  in  coach- 
ing ;  in  each  sport  the  student  must  achieve  at  least  an  intra-mural  official's 
rating  under  the  standards  of  an  accredited  rating  board.  This  course  runs 
for  two  semesters. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours  each 


Physicai,  Education  W313.  Methods  of  Teaching  Folk,  Tap,  and  Ball- 
room Dancing 
This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  prospective  teacher  with  a 
lepertoire  of  steps  and  dances  appropriate  to  various  age  levels,  degrees 
of  competence,  and  interest.  Students  are  expected  to  plan,  conduct,  and 
evaluate  different  types  of  lessons. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 


Physical  Education  314.    Theory  and  Practice  of  Modern  Dance 

This  elective  course  provides  experience  in  creating  choreography,  con- 
ducting group  work  in  technique  and  composition,  and  discussing  the  his- 
tory and  appreciation  of  the  dance  as  an  art  form.  It  is  open  to  both  men 
and  women. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 


Physical  Education  M405.    Management  of  Athletic  Activities 

The  student  is  provided  with  information  essential  to  the  good  manage- 
ment of  an  intra-mural  and  interscholastic  athletic  program.  Some  of  the 
major  problems  to  be  considered  are :  educational  values,  health  and  safety 
of  participants,  insurance,  transportation,  scheduling,  management  of  fi- 
nances, budgeting,  maintenance  of  play  areas,  care  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, state  and  local  athletic  associations,  and  the  organization  of  leagues 
and  meets. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 


Physical  Education  W405.     Organization  of  Athletic  Activities 

The  relation  of  athletic  activities  to  the  aims  of  secondary  education 
and  to  the  objectives  of  physical  education  are  emphasized.  In  this  course 
the  students  begin  to  formulate  activities  into  definite  programs.  The  or- 
ganization of  such  activities  as  athletic  associations,  sports  days,  and  track 
meets  are  discussed.  The  problems  of  finances,  purchase  and  care  of  sup- 
plies and  equipment  are  studied. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
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Physical  Education  407.    Physiology  of  Exercise 

The  effects  of  big-muscle  activities  on  the  human  organism  are  dis- 
cussed. Topics  such  as  muscular  contraction,  coordination,  fatigue,  and 
exhaustion  are  studied.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  effects  of  sjx^ed, 
strength,  and  endurance  exercises  on  various  age  and  sex  groups: 

Credit :   2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  409.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical 
B  due  at  ion 
The  details  of  organizing  the  units  of  the  physical  education  program 
are  discussed.  Various  topics,  such  as  legislation,  financing,  curriculum 
construction,  grading,  excuses,  plant  facilities,  supplies  and  equipment,  and 
office  management  are  considered. 

Credit :   2  semester-hours 


Recreation 

In  many  communities  there  is  a  need  for  specially  trained  leaders  who 
can  direct  recreational  programs.  The  courses  listed  are  designed  to  offer 
training  to  teachers  who  are  interested  in  specializing  in  this  field. 

Recreation  203.    Introduction  to  Recreation 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  field  of  recreation  leadership.  The 
social  influence  and  the  historical  movements  which  have  created  the 
philosophy  of  American  recreation  are  stressed.  A  study  is  made  of  the 
various  areas  of  recreation  and  their  relation  to  the  secondary  school  pupil. 

Credit :   2  semester-hours 

Recreation  307.    Arts  and  Crafts 

Techniques  in  arts  and  crafts  used  in  the  various  recreational  programs 
are  presented  so  that  teachers  will  be  familiar  with  materials  and  tools, 
with  special  emphasis  given  to  the  creative  activity  involved.  Wood  craft, 
paper  craft,  leather  craft,  metal  craft,  as  well  as  painting  and  clay  work, 
are  included. 

Credit :   2  semester-hours 

Recreation  308.    Recreational  Games,  Individual  and  Dual  Sports 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come proficient  in  activities  such  as  golf,  tennis,  fencing,  badminton, 
archery,  bowling,  table  tennis,  handball,  and  shuftleboard  in  order  to  direct 
school  classes,  extra-curricular  clubs,  or  recreation  groups. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Recreation  310.     Camping  Activities 

The  history  and  philosophy  of  camping  as  an  educational  medium  are 
presented.  A  study  of  the  various  types  of  camps  and  camp  programs  is 
included.  Nature  lore,  actal  camping  experience,  and  field  trips  consti- 
tute a  valuable  part  of  this  course. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Recreation  312.    Organization  and  Administration  of  Recreation 

This  course  includes  the  legal  aspects,  financing,  records  and  reports, 
programs,  personnel  problems,  and  public  relations  work  encountered  in 
the  operation  of  various  recreational  systems. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Recreation  405.    Practice  and  Problems  in  Recreation 

Under  supervision  the  student  engages  in  recreational  leadership 
either  in  camps,  playgrounds,  or  recreational  centers.  Studies  are  made 
of  desirable  recreational  facilities,  supplies,  and  equipment.  Methods  of 
adapting  program  activities  to  various  age  groups  are  discussed. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

History 

In  1908  the  institution  first  began  its  teacher-education  as  a  two- 
year  Normal  School  In  1927,  by  act  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, it  was  changed  to  a  State  Teachers  College  with  four-year 
curricula  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  certifi-cation  to 
teach  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State.  The  College  is  unique 
among  teacher-training  institutions  in  that  it  offers  training  for 
secondary  school  teachers  only.  That  the  College  might  better  serve 
teachers  in  service,  extension  courses  were  instituted  in  1929  and 
summer  sessions  in  1930.  The  fact  that  hundreds  of  teachers  in 
service  registered  in  these  programs  annually  shows  the  wisdom  of 
the  State  Department  in  instituting  them.  The  majority  of  these 
teachers  held  Bachelor's  degrees,  and  they  wished  to  continue  their 
preparation  and  receive  graduate  credit  for  their  work.  They,  there- 
fore, requested  that  the  College  offer  courses  for  graduate  credit.  To 
meet  this  demand,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  recommended  and 
the  State  Board  of  Education  voted  in  June,  1932,  that  such  work  be 
offered  and  the  College  be  empowered  to  grant  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts.  Graduate  courses  were  first  oft'ered  at  the  State  Teachers 
College  at  Montclair  in  the  summer  of  1932  and  have  been  offered 
in  all  regular  and  summer  sessions  since.  There  are  now  more  than 
four  hundred  students  matriculated  in  the  graduate  department. 

Location 

The  College  is  located  on  the  northern  edge  of  Upper  Montclair 
about  three  miles  from  Montclair  Center.  The  campus  is  on  the 
boundary  line  between  Essex  and  Passaic  Counties.  Valley  Road, 
the  main  thoroughfare  between  Montclair  and  Paterson,  bounds  the 
campus  on  the  east ;  to  the  west  is  the  ridge  of  Watchung  Mountain ; 
to  the  north  are  Great  Notch  and  Paterson ;  to  the  south,  Montclair, 
Newark,  and  the  Oranges. 

The  College  may  be  reached  by  the  Lackaw-anna  Railroad,  thence 
by  bus  to  the  campus ;  by  the  Erie  Railroad  to  Montclair  Heights 
Station ;  and  by  bus  from  most  of  the  cities  in  Northeastern  New 
Jersey. 

Library 

A  library  of  more  than  48,000  volumes  is  conveniently  situated  on 
the  main  floor  of  the  College  Hall.  This  includes  the  following  spe- 
cial collections :  The  Howe  Collection  of  Organ  Music ;  the  Mark 
Andrews  Music  Library;  the  Webster  Memorial  Collection  of 
Modern  Poetry;  the  Finley  Collection  of  Science  Textbooks,  which 
has  been  augmented  by  early  textbooks  from  other  sources;  the 
Carnegie  Secondary  Art  Set  of  books  and  pictures.     In  addition,  a 
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Textbook  Exhibit  of  more  than  2,500  volumes,  and  a  collection  of 
Courses  of  Study  from  states,  counties,  towns,  and  cities  throughout 
the  country  are  valuable  aids  to  teachers  in  training  as  well  as  to 
teachers  in  service. 

Approximately  200  periodicals  are  received  currently.  In  addition, 
the  library  maintains  files  of  pictures,  pamphlets  and  clippings,  classi- 
fied by  subject.  All  of  the  library's  holdings,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Webster  Memorial  Collection,  are  available  for  loan  to  members 
of  the  faculty  and  the  student  body,  and  to  graduates  and  former 
students. 

Living  Accommodations 

During  the  College  year  graduate  students  are  accommodated  in 
the  dormitories  whenever  possible.  The  rate  for  the  Summer  Ses- 
sions is  $12  a  week  including  room,  breakfast,  and  dinner.  These 
charges  are  subject  to  revision. 

Administration 

The  direction  of  graduate  w^ork  is  in  charge  of  two  committees :  an 
Administrative  Council  which  consists  of  the  President  of  the  College, 
the  Dean  of  Instruction,  the  Registrar,  and  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments; and  a  Graduate  Committee  appointed  by  the  President. 

Purposes 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is  a  pro- 
fessional school  devoted  to  the  interests  of  secondary  education.  This 
definite  objective  is  the  controlling  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
curricula,  teaching  procedures,  extra-curricular  activities,  and  college 
spirit,  and  tends  to  unify  all  the  activities  of  the  college — professional, 
cultural,  and  social. 

Graduate  courses  are  organized  to  serve  the  purposes  of  two  groups 
of  students : 

Those  who  wish  to  matriculate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts : 
Graduates  of  liberal  arts  and  professional  colleges. 
Secondary  teachers,  supervisors,  principals,  and  other  school 
administrators. 

Those  who  do  not  wish  to  matriculate  for  the  degree: 

Students  who  hold  graduate  degrees  but  wish  to  continue  their 
professional  preparation. 

College  graduates  who  wish  to  obtain  secondary  school  cer- 
tification. 

Students  who  are  matriculated  in  other  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  plan  to  transfer  their  credits. 

Students  taking  courses  for  ^.ultural  purposes  without  refer- 
ence to  credit. 
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Organization 

The  work  is  so  organized  as  tu  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  wish 
to  do  full-time  work  and  of  those  who  are  teaching  and  wish  to  take 
courses  in  the  late  afternoon,  evening,  or  on  Saturday  morning.  The 
courses  in  the  Part-Time  and  Extension  Division  and  Summer  Ses- 
sions are  given  by  members  of  the  college  staff  and  are  granted 
resident  credit.  It  is  thus  possible  for  a  teacher  in  service  to  earn 
the  Master's  degree  without  taking  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  teach- 
ing position. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  candidates  lacking  secondary 
certification,  many  of  the  professional  courses  required  for  certification 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  can  be  taken  cm  the  graduate  level. 
Students  holding  Bachelors'  degrees  from  other  colleges  are  per- 
mitted to  matriculate  for  the  ^Master's  degree  here  prior  to  obtaining 
certification,  but  by  the  time  the  degree  is  to  l>e  conferred  they  nmst 
have  qualified  for  a  teaching  certificate.  In  all  major  departments 
except  that  of  the  Department  of  Integration  this  must  be  a  secondary 
teaching  certificate.  Students  who  are  working  for  certification  are, 
therefore,  advised  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners,  175  West  State  Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  submitting 
a  transcript  of  all  their  previous  college  work  asking  for  an  evalua- 
tion as  to  what  they  are  lacking  for  certification. 

Inasmuch  as  no  graduate  credit  is  given  for  supervised  student- 
teaching,  graduate  students  from  liberal  arts  colleges  spend,  as  a  rule, 
at  least  a  college  year  and  a  summer  term  to  meet  the  State  require- 
ments for  certification  and  the  academic  requirements  for  the  Mas- 
ter's degree.  The  time  required  depends  upon  the  character  and 
amount  of  undergraduate  credits. 

Matriculation 

The  steps  in  the  matriculation  process  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  candidate  secures  an  application  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Graduate  Committee. 

2.  The  candidate  completes  the  application,  submits  an  official 
transcript  of  all  previous  college  credits  (if  the  applicant  is  not  a 
graduate  of  Montclair),  and  confers  with  the  graduate  adviser  in 
the  department  in  which  the  student  expects  to  do  his  work. 

3.  The  adviser  will  develop  a  program  of  courses  for  the  student, 
and  the  application  will  then  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Graduate 
Committee. 

4.  The  candidate  confers  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Graduate 
Committee. 

5.  The  candidate  will  be  advised  in  writing  of  the  decision  of  the 
Graduate  Committee  and  be  furnished  with  a  statement  of  the  work 
to  be  completed. 
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Final  action  on  applicants  is  vested  in  the  Administrative  Council. 

Announcements  will  be  made  with  the  offerings  of  courses  each 
semester  as  to  when  the  departmental  advisers  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Graduate  Committee  can  be  consulted. 

Advanced  Credits 

For  graduates  of  institutions  other  than  the  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege at  Montclair  a  minimum  of  thirty-two  semester-hours  of  resi- 
dence work  is  required.  In  the  case  of  graduates  of  the  State 
Teachers  College  at  Montclair  a  maximum  of  eight  semester-hours  of 
graduate  work  from  other  accredited  institutions  may  be  offered 
toward  the  Master's  degree. 

In  the  cases  of  students  who  are  eligible  to  transfer  credits  from 
other  institutions  of  work  done  prior  to  matriculation  here,  official 
transcripts  of  these  credits  must  be  submitted  for  consideration  to 
the  Graduate  Committee  on  Admissions. 

Candidates  who  are  eligible  to  take  work  at  other  graduate  schools 
and  who  desire  to  do  so  after  matriculation  here  must  first  secure 
written  permission  from  the  head  of  the  department  concerned  at 
Montclair  and  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee,  if  the 
credits  so  gained  are  to  be  applied  toward  the  Master's  degree. 

Not  more  than  eight  semester-hours  of  graduate  credit  will  be 
granted  for  work  taken  at  Montclair  prior  to  matriculation.  For 
this  reason,  candidates  should  apply  for  matriculation  before  the 
completion  of  that  amount  of  work. 

Requirements 

Thirty-two  semester-hours  of  graduate  credit  are  required  for  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree. 

Each  student  selects  a  major  field  in  which  he  must  complete  such 
courses  as  are  prescribed  by  his  committee. 

Each  department  except  that  of  Integration  requires  at  least  thirty 
semester-hours  of  credit  in  its  field  as  a  prerequisite  to  matriculation. 

After  matriculation,  the  Integration  Department  requires  twenty- 
four  semester-hours  in  its  field ;  all  other  departments  require  a 
minimum  of  eighteen  semester-hours. 

For  graduates  of  teachers  colleges,  at  least  six  semester-hours  of 
the  required  total  must  be  taken  in  the  Department  of  Integration. 
The  amount  of  such  work  required  of  graduates  of  other  colleges  is 
determined  by  the  number  of  courses  needed  for  certification. 
Integration  503  is  required  of  all  students  matriculated  in  the 
graduate  division. 

Four  of  the  total  credits  may  be  satisfied  by  a  thesis  which  meets 
the  approval  of  the  Graduate  Committee. 

Students  not  submitting  a  thesis  take  a  department  examination, 
which  may  be  both  written  and  oral.     This  examination  is  given  by 
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the  department  in  which  the  student  does  his  major  work.  No 
academic  credit  is  given  for  this  examination. 

An  average  of  "B"  or  better  is  required  for  work  submitted  for 
the  Master's  degree.     No  credit  is  given  for  work  below  "C." 

With  the  exception  of  those  graduates  majoring  in  Administration 
and  Supervision  or  in  Personnel  and  Guidance,  a  prerequisite  to  the 
conferment  of  the  degree  is  the  fulfillment  of  all  State  requirements 
for  certification  to  teach  the  major  subject  in  the  high  school.  In 
the  Integration  Department  either  an  elementary  or  a  secondary 
teaching  certificate  is  prerequisite  to  the  conferment  of  the  degree. 

Students  who  desire  to  meet  the  State  requirement  in  Supervised 
Student  Teaching  must  register  for  that  course  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Summer,  Part-Time,  and  Extension  Division. 

Work  for  the  degree  must  be  completed  within  five  years  of  the 
date  of  matriculation.  Candidates  must  file  with  the  Registrar  an 
application  for  conferment  of  the  degree  before  November  30  of 
the  college  year  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  completed.  Application 
blanks  for  this  purpose  may  be  secured  from  the  Registrar.  The 
burden  of  responsibility  for  the  request  rests  with  the  candidate.  This 
is  of  special  significance  to  the  teacher  in  service  who  may  have  dis- 
tributed the  graduate  work  over  four  or  five  years. 

General  Restrictions 
No  credit  is  granted  for:. 

1.  Correspondence  work. 

2.  Junior-college  courses. 

3.  Graduate  courses  with  mark  below  "C." 

4.  Supervised  teaching. 

5.  More  than  eight  semester-hours  of  graduate  credit  taken  at 
Montclair  prior  to  matriculation. 

6.  The  comprehensive  departmental  examination. 

7.  More  than  six  semester-hours  of  graduate  credit  earned  in 

extension  (ofT-campus)  courses. 

8.  Graduate  work  taken  elsewhere  unless  the  student  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Montclair,  and  in  such  cases  not  more  than  eight  points 

Fees 

Eight  dollars  ($8.00)  a  semester-hour  credit  for  residents  of  New 
Jersey. 

Ten  dollars  ($10.00)  a  semester-hour  credit  for  non-residents  of 
New  Jersey. 

Diploma,  three  dollars   ($3.00). 

Registration  fee,  one  dollar  ($1.00)  a  semester. 

Supervised  Student  Teaching  (if  required),  forty-eight  dollars 
($48.00). 
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Dormitory  fees  including  room,  breakfast  and  dinner  for  a  summer 
session,  twelve  dollars  ($12.00)  a  week. 

These  charges  are  subject  to  revision. 

All  charges  except  the  diploma  charge  are  payable  during  the  regis- 
tration period. 

Thk  Master's  Thksis 

Students  writing  a  thesis  must  register  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Graduate  Committee  for  course  Graduate  500,  Master's  Thesis. 

The  following  information  is  of  aid  to  students  submitting  Master's 
theses : 

a.  Choice  of  Topic  and  Plan  of  Research. 

Each  student  submitting  a  thesis  shall  discuss  the  choice  of 
topic  and  the  plan  for  doing  the  work  with  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  he  is  specializing.  As  soon  as  he  has 
chosen  the  topic  and  has  made  tentative  plans  for  his  research, 
the  head  of  the  department  appoints  a  sponsor  who  acts  as 
his  guide. 

b.  Presentation  of  Plan. 

Each  student  submitting  a  thesis  shall  present  in  detail  his  plan 
of  research  and  thesis  to  his  sponsor,  the  Graduate  Committee, 
the  head  of  the  department  concerned,  and  the  Dean  of  In- 
struction. 

c.  Mechanics  of  the  Thesis. 

Standard  for  such  mechanical  details  as  paging,  diagrams,  ref- 
erences, bibliography,  titles,  etc.,  are  set  by  the  Graduate  Com- 
mittee. The  Librarian  shall  be  consulted  as  to  bibliographic 
form. 

d.  Submitting  the  Thesis. 

As  soon  as  the  thesis  is  completed,  a  typewritten  copy  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  sponsor.  If  he  approves  it,  he  submits  it  to  the 
Reading  Committee  at  a  date  no  later  than  six  weeks  before  the 
date  of  graduation.  If  approved  by  the  Reading  Committee,  it 
is  returned  to  the  candidate,  who  makes  such  changes  as  have 
been  recommended  and  presents  three  typewritten  copies  to  the 
head  of  the  department  at  least  tw^o  weeks  before  the  date  of 
graduation.  Final  acceptance  rests  with  the  Administrative 
Council. 

e.  An  acceptable  thesis  shall  show  evidence  that : 

1.  The  candidate  has  comprehended  the  essentials  of  his  prob- 
lem, followed  a  well-organized  plan  of  work,  and  offered 
satisfactory  solutions. 
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F  2.    The  caiididatc  has  made  an  independent  and  inten.^ive  study 

J  of  his  problem. 

^  3.    The   candidate   has   made   a   comprehensive    study   of   the 

'.  Hterature  of  his  subject. 

I  4.    The  candidate's  conclusions  are  justified  by  his  findings. 

'  5.    The  candidate   has  a  practical   working  knowledge   of   re- 

\  search  methods. 

I  6.    The  thesis  is  not  a  duplicate  of  a  similar  study. 

i  7.    The.  data  involves  a  sufficient  fund  of  information  to  make 

•  the  findings  significant. 

'  8.    The  thesis  is  of  definite  value  to  the  teaching  profession. 

\      Fields  of  Work 

Majors  in  graduate  work  are  offered  in  the  fields  of  Administration 

•  and  Supervision,  Biology,  Business  Education,  English,  Mathematics, 
Personnel  and  Guidance,  Physical  Science,  Science,  and  Social 
Studies.  In  each  curriculum  there  is  a  core  of  educational  courses 
and  major  subject-matter  courses.    The  amount  of  each  type  depends 

J  on  the  candidate's  undergraduate  work  and  is  determined  by  the 
student's  graduate  committee.  The  work  in  Administration  and 
Supervision  and  in  Personnel  and  Guidance  is  limited  largely  to 
professional  courses  in  order  to  meet  the  State  certification  re- 
quirements. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

The  graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  Business  Education  is 
designed  to  prepare  teachers  of  business  education  for  administrative, 
supervisory,  speciaHzed  work  or  master  teaching  in  the  field  of  busi- 
ness education.  In  order  to  attain  these  objectives  the  candidate  has 
an  opportunity  to  supplement  his  undergraduate  program  and  to 
explore  advanced  areas  of  work,  this  work  to  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  individual  background,  experience,  and  achieve- 
ment of  the  candidate. 

Graduate  work  toward  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  Business 
Education  presupposes  the  completion  of  an  undergraduate  major  in 
business  education,  or  its  equivalent.  The  undergraduate  major  is 
based  on  the  requirements  as  established  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Education.  For  further  details  see  the  undergraduate 
bulletin. 

In  lieu  of  four  of  the  thirty-two  semester-hours  of  credit  required 
for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree,  the  candidate  may  write  a  thesis 
giving  the  results  of  some  study  in  the  field  of  business  education  or 
its  teaching.  This  study  may  be  made  only  after  consultation  with 
the  Head  of  the  Business  Education  Department.  The  study  is  com- 
pleted under  the  sponsorship  of  a  member  of  the  Business  Education 
Department  faculty.  Plans  should  be  made  to  have  such  a  study  in 
its  final  form  and  approved  by  the  Department  of  Business  Educa- 
tion by  May  1st  of  the  year  in  which  the  degree  is  expected  to  be 
conferred.  The  thesis  may  be  substituted  only  for  courses  listed 
under  Division  III  as  described  under  the  course  requirements. 

All  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  Business  Educa- 
tion must  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  before  they  are  granted 
the  degree.  This  examination  is  general  in  nature  and  is  intended  to 
test  the  candidate's  maturity  of  thought  with  respect  to  business 
education  and  the  teaching  of  business  education. 

COURSE  reouire:\ients 

The  basic  plan  of  the  program  is  made  up  of  four  divisions  with 
graduate  courses  bearing  500  or  600  numbers  and  senior-graduate 
courses  bearing  400  numbers. 

Division  I.     Required  Professionalised  Business  Education  Courses 

(6  sem.  hrs.) 

B.  E.  502.       Principles  and  Problems  of  Business  Education  2  s.  h. 

Administration  and  Supervision  of  Business  Education    2  s.  h. 

Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Business  Education  2  s.  h. 

Required  Seminar  in  Economics  (6  sem.  hrs.) 
Seminar  in  Economics  6  s.  h. 


B.  E. 

503. 

B.E. 

504. 

ivision 

//. 

B.E. 

602. 
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Dhnsion  III. 

Elective  Subject  Matter  Courses  (14  sent,  hrs.) 

Group  A — Business  Education  Department  Courses  (8  to  14  s.  h.) 

B.  E.  402. 

Salesmanship                                                                           4  s,  h. 

B.  E.  404. 

Business  Economics                                        '                        2  s.  h. 

B.  E.  405. 

Marketing                                                                                2  s.  h. 

B.  E.  406. 

Advertising                                                                              2  s.  h. 

B.  E.  407A. 

Consumer  Education  I                                                          2  s.h. 

B.  E.  407B. 

Consumer  Education  II                                                         2  s.  h. 

B.  E.  408. 

Business  Finance                                                                    2  s.h. 

B.  E.  409. 

Money  and  Banking                                                                 2  s.  h. 

B.E.  410A. 

Cost  Accounting  I                                                                    2  s.  h. 

B.  E.  410B. 

Cost  Accounting  II                                                                  2  s.h. 

B.E.  411. 

Retail  Store  Management                                                      2  s.h. 

B.E.  412. 

Transportation  and  Communication                                    2  s.  h. 

B.E.  511. 

Auditing                                                                                   2  s.h. 

B.E.  512. 

Tax  Accounting                                                                      2  s.h. 

B.E.  513. 

Labor  Problems  (Soc.  St.  455,  Soqial  Legislation  may 

be  substituted.)                                                                    2  s.h. 

B.  E.  514A. 

Marketing  Processes  I                                                          2  s.h. 

B.  E.  514B. 

Marketing  Processes  II                                                           2  s.h. 

B.E.  515A. 

Textiles  I                                                                                2  s.h. 

B.E.  515B. 

Textiles  II                                                                               2  s.  h. 

B.E.  516. 

Business  Organization  and  Management  II                      2  s.  h. 

B.E.  517. 

Business  Law  IV                                                                   2  s.h. 

B.E.  518. 

Advertising  II                                                                         2  s.h. 

Group  B — Social   Studies  and  Geography  Department  Courses  in 
Economics  and  Economic  Geography  (up  to  6  s.h.). 

Other  courses  may  be  substituted  for  those  in  this 
group  with  the  permission  of  the  Head  of  the  Business 
Education  Department  and  the  Dean  of  Instruction. 
Such  substitution  will  be  permitted  only  if  it  contributes 
to  what  may  be  considered  the  basic  training  require- 
ments of  a  business  education  teacher. 

Economic  History  of  the  United  States  2  s.h. 

Current  Problems  in  Economics  and  Government  2  s.  h. 

Modem  Economic  Problems  2  s.  h. 

Post-War  Economic  Reconstruction  2  s.  h. 

International  Economic  Relations  2  s.  h. 

The  Development  of  Economic  Institutions  and  Ideas    2  s.  h. 

Economic  Geography  of  the  British  Isles  2  s.  h. 

Economic  Geography  of  Caribbean  America  2  s.h. 

Economic  Geography  of  South  America  2  s.  h. 

Advanced  Economic  Geography  2  s.  h. 

Advanced  Economic  Geography.  2  s.  h. 

Economic  Geography  of  the  United  States  2  s.h. 

Economic  Geography  of  Europe  2  s.h. 

Economic  Geography  of  Asia  2  s.  h. 


s.s. 

413. 

s.s. 

446. 

s.s. 

450. 

s.s. 

454. 

s.s. 

456. 

s.s. 

522. 

Geog. 

409. 

Geog. 

410. 

Geog. 

,  413. 

Geog. 

414A. 

Geog. 

.  414B. 

Geog. 

,  503. 

Geog. 

504. 

Geog 

.  509. 

L 
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Division  IV.  Required  Integration  Department  Courses  (6  seiu.  Jirs.) 

Group  A — (2  sem.  hrs.  required) 

Int.  503,       Methods  and  Instruments  of  Research  2  s.  h. 

Group  B — (4  sem.  hrs.  required) 

Int.  500B.     Advanced  Educational  Psychology  2  s.h. 

Int.  501.        Tests  and  Measurements  in  Secondary  Education  2  s.  h. 

Int.  504A,     Curriculum  Construction  in  the  Secondary  School  2  s.  h. 

Int.  507.         Organization  and  Administration  of  Guidance  Programs     2  s.  h. 

Int.  515.         Guidance  and  Personnel  Problems  of  Classroom  Teachers  2  s.  h. 

Int.  521.        Psychological  Tests  in  Guidance  Programs  2  s.  h. 

Int.  535A.    Vocational  Guidance  2  s.  h. 

Int.  535B.     Vocational  Counseling    and    Guidance:     Principles    and 

Practices  2  s.h. 

Int.  549.  Principles,  Practices,  and  Philosophy  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation 2  s.  h. 

Int.  551.       Principles  and  Techniques  of  Guidance  2  s.h. 

THE  GRADUATE  COURSES 

Business  Education  502.     Principles   and   Problems   of  Business 

Education 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  survey  the  basic  principles  and 
practices  of  business  education.  Among  the  topics  considered  are : 
The  high  school  business  program,  developing  courses  of  study, 
factors  in  curriculum  construction,  attitudes  of  management  and 
labor  toward  education,  and  the  relationship  of  general  education  to 
business  education. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  503.     Administration     and     Supervision     of 

Business  Education 
This  course  offers  an  opportunity  to  study  the  problems  of  or- 
ganizing, directing,  and  supervising  business  education  programs. 
Such  matters  as  the  functions  of  the  administrator  and  supervisor  of 
business  education,  textbook  selection,  teacher  selection,  testing 
programs,  conferences,  and  equipment  and  layout  are  considered. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  504.  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Busi- 
ness Education 
This  course  seeks  to  bring  together  business  education  teachers 
regardless  of  subject  matter  fields  to  consider  common  problems  in- 
volving general  subject  matter  and  methods  of  instruction  including 
visual  and  auditory  aids.  It  also  offers  opportunity  for  an  individual 
to  investigate  and  evaluate  materials  and  methods  in  specific  subject 
matter  areas. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Business  Education  511.     Auditing 

This  course  seeks  to  develop  the  meaning  and  tecliniques  of  audit- 
ing procedure.  It  includes  practice  in  the  fundamental  mechanics  of 
auditing  as  well  as  in  the  making  of  the  formal  report  on  an  audit. 

Prerequisite :   8  semester-hours  of  accounting 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  512.     7^a,v  Accounting 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  course  is  Xo  give  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  Federal  Tax  structure,  and  to  provide  training  in  the 
application  of  basic  principles  to  specific  problems  of  the  individual 
and  corporation. 

Prerequisite  :    6  semester-hours  of  accounting 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business    Education  513.     Labor  Problems 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  to  study  Federal  and  State 
Labor  Laws  and  regulations.  It  also  includes  consideration  of  such 
matters  as  arbitration,  collective  bargaining,  labor  organizations,  the 
labor  contact,  personnel  management,  and  case  problems. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  514A.     Marketing  Processes  I 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  centers  about  the  application  of  the 
basic  principles  of  marketing  to  specific  case  problems  involving 
market  institutions  (brokers,  auctions,  exchanges,  wholesalers,  retail- 
ers, chains,  cooperatives,  and  mail-order  houses).  Commodity 
marketing  of  farm  products,  industrial  goods,  and  service  industries 
are  studied. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  514B.     Marketing  Processes  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  514A,  but  course  514A  is  not  a 
prerequisite.  Some  of  the  topics  are :  margins  and  expenses,  turn- 
over, market  research,  marketing  policies,  finance  and  credit  policies, 
government  regulations  and  competition.  The  case-problem  approach 
is  used  predominantly. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  515A.     Textiles  I 

This  course  is  important  for  its  consumer  and  technical  values. 
It  develops  selling  points  for  textiles  by  furnishing  a  great  deal  of 
product  information.  Each  student  learns  to  classify  and  recognize 
various  fabrics  and  their  weaves. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Busine:ss  Education  515B.     Textiles  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  515A,  but  course  515A  is  not  a 
prerequisite.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  selection  of  appropriate 
fabrics  for  various  types  of  clothing  and  for  home  furnishings  includ- 
ing rugs. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  516.     Business    Organization    and    Manage- 
ment II 
The  problem  approach  is  used  in  this  advanced  course  in  consider- 
ing such  topics  as  ownership,  finances,  location  and  layouts,  purchas- 
ing personnel,  and  managerial  controls. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  517.     Business  Law  IV 

This  advanced  law  course  involves  the  study  of  cases  on  topics 
including  contracts,  negotiable  instruments,  insurance,  bailments, 
carriers,  sales,  property,  landlord  and  tenant,  torts,  and  business 
crimes. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  518.     Advertising  II 

This  advanced  course  in  advertising  offers  an  opportunity  to  study 
in  some  detail  the  uses  of  various  advertising  media  such  as  news- 
papers, magazines,  radio,  television,  and  direct  mail,  and  to  evaluate 
their  effectiveness  in  terms  of  campaigns. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  602.     Seminar  in  Economics 

This  seminar  is  designed  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  gradu- 
ate student  in  business  education  or  social  studies  by  allowing  him 
to  pursue  areas  of  work  along  economic  lines  in  which  he  is  not  well- 
versed.  The  direction  of  his  study  will  be  determined  by  the  coordi- 
nator of  the  seminar  and  himself,  after  the  results  of  his  student 
diagnostic  test  are  analyzed.  The  program  of  participation  will 
consist  of  oral  and  written  reports,  developed  through  independent 
reading  and  individually  directed  field  studies.  The  field  studies  are 
planned  so  as  to  give  the  student  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  business 
organization  methods  and  practices.  It  is  expected  that  the  reports 
arising  from  these  experiences  will  be  in  such  form  that  they  will  be 
capable  of  being  published  or  delivered  as  speeches  before  groups  of 
people.  An  opportunity  will  also  be  given  to  view,  evaluate,  and 
work  with  a  variety  of  related  visual  and  auditory  aids.  The  plan  of 
this  seminar  assists  the  students  in  preparing  for  the  final  compre- 
hensive examination  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  and  at  the  same 
time  offers  certain  personal  and  professional  advantages. 

Credit:    6  semester-hours 
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SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 

For  more  complete  descriptions  of  these  courses  see  the  under- 
graduate catalog. 

Business  Education  401.     The  Teaching  oj  Business  Education 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  history  and  development  of 
business  education,  aims  or  objectives,  human  learning  processes, 
lesson  plans,  teaching  procedures,  tests  and  measurements,  and 
special  helps  for  the  teachers  of  business  education. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Business  Education  402.     SalesmansJiip 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  present  an  analysis  of  salesmanship 
in  a  series  of  lessons,  each  of  which  deals  with  the  steps  in  the  selling 
process  and  their  application  to  all  types  of  selling  activities. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Business  Education  404.     Business  Economics. 

This  course  deals  with  the  business  aspects  of  the  economics  of 
war  and  peace ;  immediate  and  long  range  post-war  problems ;  opera- 
tion and  government  control  of  public  utilities ;  taxation,  government 
finance,  and  labor  and  management  problems. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  405.     Marketing 

Marketing  is  the  process  of  transferring  goods  from  the  producer 
to  the  consumer.  The  functions  involved  in  this  process,  the  various 
channels  of  distribution,  marketing  institutions,  and  the  costs  of 
marketing  are  considered  in  this  course. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  406.     Advertising 

This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  social  and 
economic  aspects  of  advertising  so  that  a  fair  evaluation  may  be  made 
of  its  worth  as  well  as  its  undesirable  aspects.  Copy  appeals,  the 
writing  of  copy,  advertising  layouts,  and  the  selection  of  appropriate 
types  of  media  for  various  advertisements  are  considered. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  407A  and  407B.     Consumer  Education 

This  course  aims  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  materials 
associated  with  the  three  important  aspects  in  this  field.  These  are: 
(a)  wise  choice  making,  (b)  wise  money  management,  and  (c)  wise 
purchasing  of  consumer  goods  (shelter,  food,  clothing,  home  furnish- 
ings, and  appliances). 

Credit :    2  semester-hours  each 
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Business  Education  408.     Business  Finance 

This  course  deals  with  the  processes  involved  in  the  financing  of 
business  organizations  from  the  time  of  their  inception  and  promo- 
tion, during  operation  and  expansion,  and  during  the  period  of 
reorganization. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  409.     Money  and  Banking 

This  course  provides  a  short  historical  survey  of  money  and  the 
evolution  of  banking,  outside  and  within  the  United  States.  The 
organization  of  banks,  the  nature  of  their  transactions,  operations, 
and  relations  with  other  banks  are  considered.  The  functioning  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  nature  of  the  money  markets 
are  also  examined. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  410A  and  410B.     Cost  Accounting 

The  course  deals  with  the  basic  principles  of  modern  cost  findings 
and  cost  keeping,  and  endeavors  to  give  a  practical  application  of 
these  principles  to  present-day  conditions. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours  each 

Business  Education  411.     Retail  Store  Management 

The  work  of  the  store  manager  in  retail  store  operation  is  fully 
explored  in  this  course.  The  problems  of  organization  and  manage- 
ment as  they  are  encountered  in  various  types  of  retail  stores  are 
discussed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  412.     Transportation  and  C ommunication 

The  student  in  this  course  becomes  acquainted  with  the  various 
kinds  of  services  rendered  by  transportation  and  communication 
agencies.  He  also  receives  some  insight  as  to  how  to  use  these 
services  most  efficiently ;  the  practices  of  the  agencies ;  how  and  why 
they  are  controlled  by  the  government. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

Graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  English  is  designed  to  enable 
the  teacher  of  EngHsh  in  the  secondary  school  to  understand  more 
fully  (1)  the  contribution  which  the  literature  of  (jreat  Britain  and 
America  can  make  to  the  lives  of  high  school  students,  and  (2)  the 
most  effective  methods  of  teaching  high  school  students  to  read,  to 
listen,  and  to  express  themselves  in  speech  and  writing. 

Graduate  work  in  English  offers  training  in  increased  critical 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  major  writers  of  England  and 
America,  both  pre-modern  and  contemporary,  whose  work  may  be 
meaningful  to  high  school  students ;  in  knowledge  of  the  ways  in 
which  language  functions  in  individual  expression  and  social  com- 
munication ;  in  understanding  of  the  relationships  between  "literature" 
and  the  other  arts ;  and  in  knowledge  of  recent  research  and 
experimentation  which  may  improve  the  teaching  of  English  in  the 
secondary  school. 

Graduate  work  toward  the  Master's  degree  in  English  presupposes 
an  undergraduate  major  in  English.  As  the  undergraduate  trainings 
of  graduate  students  vary  widely,  an  individual  course  of  study  is 
made  out  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  for  each  graduate  student. 

All  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  English  must  pass  a  com- 
prehensive examination  before  they  are  granted  the  degree.  More 
detailed  information  concerning  this  examination  will  be  furnished 
upon  request  to  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

The  candidate  may  elect  to  write  a  thesis  upon  some  subject  that 
will  have  professional  worth  in  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  high 
school ;  but  the  writing  of  a  thesis  is  not  required  by  the  Department. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

English  502.     Victorian  Poetry 

The  most  important  English  poets  who  wrote  during  the  transition 
from  the  Victorian  to  the  modern  period  are  read  and  discussed.  An 
important  feature  of  the  course  is  the  analysis  and  appreciative  read- 
ing of  the  lyric  poetry  of  Rossetti,  Swinburne,  Hardy,  Bridges,  G.  M. 
Hopkins,  Francis  Thompson,  A.  E.  Housman,  Kipling,  and  W.  B. 
Yeats. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  503.     Geoffrey  Chaucer  and  His  Times 

Some  of  the  works  of  Chaucer  are  read  rapidly,  others  studied 
intensively,  so  that  the  students  may  acquire  a  broad  general  under- 
standing of  Chaucer's  place  in  the  history  of  English  literature  as  well 
as  facility  m  reading  and  interpreting  the  medieval  text  of  his  stories. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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English  505.     Philosophy  and  English  Poets 

This  course  is  designed  to  show  the  dependence  of  such  Enghsh 
poets  as  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats,  Tennyson,  and 
Browning  upon  a  philosophical  thinking  of  their  day.  The  course 
aims  to  provide  a  philosophical  background  for  the  reading  of 
teachers  of  modern  literature  and  for  the  interpretation  of  much  of 
the  poetry  which  they  teach  in  high  school. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

EngIvISh  506.     John  Milton 

This  course  has  for  its  primary  aim  the  understanding  and  evalua- 
tion of  Milton's  poetry.  Contributory  to  this  end  are  the  following 
topics :  the  Puritan  struggle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  the  growth 
of  science  in  the  seventeenth  century;  the  life,  personality,  and  prose 
writings  of  Milton ;  his  literary  heritage  and  influence ;  comparison 
of  Milton  with  the  Cavalier  Metaphysical  poets. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

En  GUSH  507.     Critical  Writing 

This  course  evolves  a  body  of  critical  principles  for  judging  art 
and  literature,  and  provides  training  in  the  writing  of  criticism, 
ranging  from  comments  upon  pupils'  themes  to  a  full  and  compre- 
hensive essay  upon  the  work  of  some  outstanding  author. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Engush  511.     The  History  of  Literary  Criticism 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
chief  doctrines  of  the  great  critics  from  Aristotle  to  Arnold  and  to 
correlate  these  critical  doctrines  with  the  outstanding  writings  of  each 
age.  By  such  a  study  it  is  possible  for  the  student  to  evaluate  the 
historical  interrelations  of  expert  criticism  and  literary  production. 
A  basic  text  is  used,  but  much  of  the  information  is  gleaned  from 
source  materials. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Engush  512.  The  Growth  and  Structure  of  the  English  Language 
This  course  is  designed  to  help  the  high  school  teacher  understand 
the  structure  of  modern  English,  one  of  the  most  complicated  of 
contemporary  tongues.  Through  an  analysis  of  the  historical  evolu- 
tion of  our  language,  the  student  discovers  the  reasons  for  many  of 
the  seemingly  illogical  and  arbitrary  characteristics  of  modern  English 
spelling,  grammar,  and  morphology. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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English  513.     The  Renaissance 

This  course  deals  with  Petrarch  and  the  humanists ;  Uuccaccio  and 
the  Novelle;  the  House  of  the  Medici,  Savonarola,  the  Popes; 
Machiavelli  and  Tlic  Prince ;  Cellini  and  the  /iiitobiography ;  Castigi- 
lione  and  TJic  Courtier;  Boiardo,  Pulci,  Ariosto,  and  the  romantic 
epic;  the  drama;  the  art  of  Da  Vinci,  Botticelli,  Michelangelo, 
Raphael,  Titian,  and  others ;  Rahelais  and  the  Gargantua  and  Panta- 
griiel;  Cervantes  and  Don  Quixote;  Ronsard  and  the  French  Pleiade. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  514.     Origin  and  Development  of  the  Arthurian  Legend 

This  course  deals  with  the  vague  and  tentative  beginnings  of  the 
Arthur  story  in  early  chronicle  and  legend;  with  Geoffrey  of  Alon- 
mouth's  pseudo-historical  and  Chretian  de  Troyes's  romantic  treat- 
ments; with  the  great  medieval  recapitulations  of  Gottfried  von 
Strassburg,  Wolfram  von  Eschenback,  and  Sir  Thomas  Malory ;  with 
the  Victorian  retellings  of  Tennyson,  Arnold,  and  Morris;  with  the 
musical  adaptations  of  Wagner;  and  with  the  modern  versions  of 
E.  A.  Robinson.  It  includes  a  detailed  history  of  the  development 
of  the  legend  in  its  divers  forms. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  515.     Robert  Browning 

Browning's  characteristic  shorter  poems  are  recalled  or  studied  in 
order  to  define  his  fundamental  ideas  as  a  writer.  This  is  followed 
by  a  study  of  his  longer  poems  and  dramas :  the  "soul-studies", 
Pauline,  Paracelsus  and  Sordello;  the  dramas,  Strafford,  Pip  pa 
Passes,  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,  Coloinbe's  Birthday,  and  In  a 
Balcony;  the  translations.  The  Aganienuwn  of  Aeschylus,  and 
Balaustion's  Adventure ;  and  Browning's  masterpiece.  The  Ring  and 
the  Book.  These  works  are  studied  for  their  literary  and  philo- 
sophical values,  as  showing  the  development  of  Browning  as  man, 
poet,  and  philosopher,  and  as  a  reflection  of  certain  phases  of 
nineteenth-century  life  and  thought. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  516.     Laiiguage  Problems  i)i  the  EnglisJi  Curriculum 

This  course  reviews  the  several  theories  of  language  and  studies 
the  problem  of  meaning  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  suitable  technique  for 
the  interpretation  of  prose  and  verse.  This  technique  is  then  applied 
to  the  problems  of  reading,  of  composition,  of  speech,  and  of  apprecia- 
tion of  literature.  The  course  has  two  aims  :  to  increase  the  student's 
own  skill  in  dealing  with  language,  and  to  increase  his  effectiveness 
in  teaching. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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ExGUSH  517.  Recent  ResearcJi  and  Experiment  in  the  Teaching  oj 
English 
This  course  analyzes  and  evaluates  current  research  in  the  fields  of 
language,  literature,  and  composition  relevant  to  the  teaching  of 
English  in  the  high  school,  and  examines  critically  recent  experi- 
mentation in  methods  of  teaching  English.  The  aim  of  the  course 
is  to  make  available  to  the  student  any  recent  knowledge  and 
experience  which  may  throw  light  on  the  problems  of  English  teaching 
in  secondary  schools  and  to  evaluate  tendencies  in  this  field.  The 
course  is  conducted  as  a  seminar. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  518.     The  Major  Romantic  Poets 

This  course  studies  the  work  of  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,.  Scott, 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  It  devotes  especial  attention  to  the  poems 
which  are  best  adapted  for  the  reading  of  high  school  students. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  519.     English  in  the  Modern  High  School 

This  is  a  seminar  in  which  the  methods  and  materials  requisite  to 
the  development  of  a  program  in  the  language  arts  (listening,  speak- 
ing, reading,  and  writing)  are  considered. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 

For  more  complete  descriptions  of  these  courses  see  the  under- 
graduate catalog. 

English  401.     The  Teaching  oj  English  in  the  Secondary  School 

Techniques,  courses  of  study,  grade  placement,  and  demonstration 
of  teaching  procedures  in  the  high  school  are  considered  in  this  course. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

English  402.     Survey  oj  British  Literature  to  1798 

This  course  draws  together  into  a  systematic  narrative  the  story  of 
the  development  of  English  literature  from  the  beginnings  to  the 
romantic  triumph  of  1798. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

English  404.     Snrz'ey  oj  British  Literature 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  English  402.  It  takes  up  the 
story  with  the  romantic  triumph  in  1798  and  continues  it  to  the 
present  time. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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English  405.     The  Victorian  Pacts 

This  course  covers  the  work  of  the  Brownings,  Tennyson,  Arnold, 
Clough,  Morris,  the  Rossettis,  and  Swinburne.  The  authors  are 
presented  in  relation  to  the  moral,  religious,  social,  and  political  life 
of  nineteenth-century  England.  ^ 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  406.     The  Modern  Novel 

Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  British  and  American  novels  since 
1870,  and  the  important  tendencies  of  present-day  prose  fiction  are 
explored. 

Credit :    2  scmcstcr-liours 

English  407.     British  and  American  BiograpJiy 

Both  the  old  and  new  types  of  biography  are  read  and  studied  in 
this  course,  with  emphasis  upon  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  408.     Creative  Writing 

Students  in  this  course  attempt  seriously  the  standard  literary  forms 
in  prose  and  verse. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  409.     The  Teaching  and  Appreciation  of  Poetry 

This  course  aims  to  make  clear  the  inherent  qualities  of  poetry  as 
a  vital  expression  of  human  living  and  as  an  art  form. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  410.     Major  Speech  Disorders 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  speech  correction  dealing  with  the 
treatment  of  stuttering,  cleft  palate,  spastic  speech,  and  other  major 
disorders. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  413.     Modern  Poetry 

This  course  deals  with  the  work  of  contemporary  poets,  both  British 
and  American. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  414.     Public  Relations  and  School  Publicity 

This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  to  direct  a  publicity 
program,  to  develop  a  student  stafT  for  such  a  program,  and  to  prepare 
copy  for  professional  newspapers. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Engush  417.     Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech 

This  course  studies  the  objectives  of  speech  education,  modern 
trends  in  instruction,  speech  textbooks  and  teaching  materials,  and  the 
integration  of  speech  with  other  academic  departments  of  study. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Engwsh  419.     Grammar  for  Teachers 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  history  and 
development  of  English  grammar  which  will  be  useful  to  teachers  of 
English.  The  course  investigates  recent  research  of  professional  value 
in  this  connection. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  420.     High  School  Classics 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  the  individual  student  to  fill  in 
the  gaps  in  his  reading  and  study  of  literary  works  taught  in  New 
Jersey  high  schools. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Engush  421.     TJie  Short  Story 

This  course  traces  the  history  of  the  short  story  as  an  evolving 
literary  form,  emphasizing  the  productions  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  422.     Seventeenth  Century  Literature 

This  course  covers  the  period  from  Donne  through  Dryden.  It 
deals  with  Jacobean  and  Restoration  drama;  the  Jonsonian,  Meta- 
physical and  Restoration  lyric ;  the  prose  of  Browne,  Walton,  Donne, 
Taylor,  Hobbes,  Burton,  and  Bunyan ;  the  prose  and  verse  of  Milton ; 
the  prose  and  verse  of  Dryden. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  426.     The  Victorian  Novel 

This  is  an  intensive  unit  of  work  on  the  novel  in  Victorian  England. 
Novels  studied  in  the  high  school  are  treated  professionally  in  class. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  427.     Theatre  and  Society 

Dramatic  expression  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks  to  the 
present  is  studied  carefully  to  analyze  social,  political,  and  ethical 
trends  as  they  are  reflected  in  the  drama. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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English  430.     Reading  in  Secondary  Schools 

After  examination  of  recent  research  concerning  reading  activities 
of  various  age  levels,  the  class  undertakes  to  evaluate  methods  de- 
vised to  develop  reading  skills,  increase  vocabularies,  and  improve  the 
comprehension  of  secondary  school  students. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  431.    Shakespeare 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  chief  comedies,  tragedies,  and 
chronicle  plays  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  staging 
both  in  Elizabethan  and  modern  theatres. 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

English  432.     The  Development  of  the  Drama 

The  development  of  the  drama  is  studied  in  all  periods  from  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  through  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  to 
the  beginning  of  modern  drama  with  Ibsen. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  435.     Play  Production 

This  course  deals  with  the  theory  and  art  of  play  production  in- 
cluding the  process  of  staging,  lighting,  costuming,  and  producing. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  438.     Masters  of  American  Literature 

Significant  American  writers,  including  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Emerson, 
Whitman,  and  J\Iark  Twain,  are  studied  to  discover  their  contribu- 
tions to  American  life. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  439.     Contemporary  American  Literature 

This  course  studies  the  major  authors  and  literary  movements  in 
America  during  the  contemporary  period. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  440.     The  English  Novel  from  Defoe  to  Scott 

After  a  brief  preliminary  examination  of  the  medieval,  the  Eliza- 
bethan, and  the  seventeenth  century  anticipations  of  the  novel,  the  de- 
velopment of  English  fiction  from  Defoe  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  is 
studied. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  441.     Medieval  Epic,  Saga,  and  Romance 

This  course  deals  with  the  chief  medieval  epics,  sagas,  and 
romances  from  the  literatures  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Ireland, 
Iceland,  Wales,  and  Italy  in  modern  English  translation. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Engi^ish  442.     American  Literature 

This  chronological  survey  examines  American  literature  to  observe 
its  reflection  of  the  political,  social,  and  ethical  principles  of  the 
American  people. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Engush  443.     Modern  Drama 

An  historical  survey  of  trends,  dramatists,  plays,  and  accomplish- 
ments from  Ibsen  to  the  latest  prize  plays  on  Broadway  provides 
background  for  this  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

EngIvISh  444.     Radio  Writing 

This  course  trains  the  student  in  planning  and  writing  educational 
radio  scripts.  By  listening  to  radio  programs,  by  attending  broad- 
casts, and  by  studying  scripts  of  educational  productions,  an  appreci- 
ation of  radio  methods  is  developed  and  put  to  work  in  the  writing 
of  original  scripts. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  445.     Eighteenth  Century  Literature 

Major  essayists,  poets,  dramatists,  novelists,  and  letter  writers  are 
read  and  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  thought,  life,  and  literary  move- 
ments of  their  own  time  and  of  their  significance  for  the  present 
generation. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Engush  446.     The  One- Act  Play 

This  course  studies  the  one-act  play  as  an  art  form,  devoting  special 
attention  to  plays  which  are  suitable  for  high  school  production. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Engush    447A,    447B,    and   447C.     Introduction     to     Philosophy 

through  Literature 

The  course  provides  opportunity  to  examine  the  assumptions  basic 
to  the  interpretation  of  science,  to  the  understanding  of  human  rela- 
tions and  the  problems  of  conduct  as  they  are  portrayed  in  literature 
and  the  arts,  and  to  the  development  of  a  personal  philosophy  of 
living. 

Part  A.  An  introduction  to  the  chief  types  of  philosophy  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  analysis  of  the  relation  of  primitive  spiritism  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  religious  literature ;  the  naturalist  reply ;  criticism  of 
the  naturalist ;  and  a  brief  introduction  to  intuitionism  as  a  way  of 
knowing,  and  to  mysticism  as  a  world-view. 

Part  B.  Continues  the  interpretation  of  intuitionism  and  mysticism 
and  introduces  idealism  and  the  pragmatism  of  James  and  Dewey. 
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Part  C.  Reviews  idealism  and  pragmatism  and  considers  the  liter- 
ature of  the  most  recent  schools,  especially  those  of  Russell,  Santa- 
yana,  and  Whitehead. 

Parts  A,  B,  or  C  may  be  taken  separately. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours  each 

English  448.     Choral  Speaking 

The  class  is  conducted  as  a  regular  speaking  choir.  Members  of 
the  group  acquire  skill  in  interpreting  the  various  forms  of  literature 
suitable  for  group  treatment. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  449.     Public  Speaking 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  public 
speaking. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  450.  Contribution  of  American  Drama  to  American 
Democracy. 
An  examination  of  the  American  drama,  including  plays,  authors 
and  theatre  activity  in  general,  reveals  that  this  art  with  the  most 
direct  popular  influence  has  played  an  important  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  democracy. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  451.     Literature  and  Art  in  Western  Culture 

This  course  deals  with  the  nature  of  literature  and  considers  its 
importance  as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  international  under- 
standing. , 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  454.     Training  the  Speaking  Voice 

This  is  a  course  in  the  study  of  the  problems  of  speech,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  pleasing  speaking  voice  and  of  precision  in  diction,  and  the 
application  of  speech  skills  to  practical  speaking  situations. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  455.     Reading  Interests  of  High  ScJiool  Students 

Through  wide  reading,  study  and  preparation  of  bibliographies,  and 
establishing  criteria  for  judging  current  books,  the  student  is  pre- 
pared to  guide  the  recreational  reading  of  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students.  Credit  cannot  be  given  for  both  English  301 A  and 
455. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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EngIvISH  456.     Play  Direction 

This  course  covers  the  choosing  and  casting,  as  well  as  directing,  of 
plays.  Scenes  are  directed  for  class  criticism,  and  a  detailed  prompt 
book  of  one  play  is  prepared.  This  course  complements  English  435, 
which  covers  the  technical  aspects  of  play  production. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  457.     Workshop  in  Speech  Activities 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  prepare  students  to  organize 
and  conduct  assembly  programs,  PTA  demonstrations,  and  similar 
activities.  Class  lectures  and  discussions  cover  all  phases  of  the  di- 
rector's responsibilities. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  458.     Radio  Directing 

This  course  offers  training  in  the  organization  and  direction  of 
radio  programs,  and  equips  the  student  to  select  material  for  broad- 
casting and  to  cast  and  rehearse  programs. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

In  its  undergraduate  work  the  Foreign  Language  Department  en- 
deavors to  train  students  in  sound  scholarship  and  true  culture  and 
to  give  them  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  nation  and  people 
whose  language  they  are  preparing  to  teach.  There  has  been  a  grow- 
ing demand  from  the  graduates  of  Montclair  and  other  colleges  that 
graduate  work  be  given  by  the  department.  Such  work  is  now 
offered  in  French  and  Spanish.  Effort  is  made  to  schedule  the  classes 
in  the  late  afternoons,  Saturday  mornings,  and  in  summer  terms  for 
the  accommodation  of  teachers  in  service. 

Many  students  prefer  to  do  part  of  their  graduate  work  in  a  country 
where  the  language  of  their  major  is  spoken.  For  such  students  the 
department  has  instituted  a  course.  Study  Abroad,  by  means  of 
which  the  student  may  gain  as  many  as  sixteen  semester-hours  of 
credit.  Students  desirous  of  doing  this  work  should  consult  with  the 
Head  of  the  Department  who  will  outline  the  requirements  and  pro- 
cedures necessary  that  the  work  may  receive  credit  at  Montclair. 

All  students  take  a  comprehensive  examination.  Those  who  wish 
to  write  a  thesis  as  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the 
Master's  degree  must  secure  the  consent  of  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

French  502.     Study  Abroad 

French  510-515.     French  Provincial  Civilization 

The  cultural  aim  of  the  course  is  reached  through  the  study  and 
discussion  of  the  outstanding  French  contemporary  regionalist 
authors.  The  professional  aim  is  attained  by  means  of  the  study  of 
regional  geographic,  historic  and  artistic  sources,  customs,  legends, 
costumes,  and  folk  songs.  The  six  parts  of  this  course  form  a  com- 
plete study  of  regional  France. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours  each 

French  516  and  517.     Survey  of  French  Literature 

This  course  draws  together  in  a  systematic  way  the  development 
of  French  literature  from  the  beginning  to  modern  times.  It  brings 
out  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  various  epochs  and  the  evolution  of 
French  thought  and  literary  ideals  from  the  Chanson  de  Roland  to 
the  present. 

Opportunity  is  provided  for  students  to  review  the  subject-matter 
of  the  former  period  courses  and  to  see  these  periods  in  their  proper 
perspective  in  the  history  of  French  literature.  The  course  is  con- 
ducted in  French. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours  each 

Spanish  502.     Study  Abroad 

Senior-Graduate  Courses  on  400  Level  as  listed  in  the  under- 
graduate catalog. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTEGRATION 

Graduate  majors  are  offered  in  the  field  of  Personnel  and  Guidance, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  New  Jersey  certification  in  Guid- 
ance, and  in  the  field  of  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  New  Jersey  certification  for  one 
or  more  of  the  following  positions :  Subject  Supervisor,  Elementary 
School  Principal,  Secondary  School  Principal,  General  Supervisor, 
Supervising  Principal,  and  Superintendent. 

Of  the  total  of  32  semester-hours  of  credit  required  for  the  degree, 
a  limit  of  8  taken  in  courses  in  other  institutions  of  accepted  gradu- 
ate standing  may  be  approved  by  the  College  for  students  who  have 
taken  their  undergraduate  work  at  Montclair. 

Satisfactory  performance  on  a  final  comprehensive  examination  is 
a  part  of  the  requirements  for  a  degree.  A  student  with  a  worthy 
problem  for  study  may  substitute  a  thesis  for  the  examination,  and 
also  receive  4  credits  for  this  work  toward  the  24  required  in 
Integration. 

The  candidate  must  matriculate  for  a  degree  before  completing 
more  than  8  hours  of  the  work  to  be  counted  toward  the  degree.  To 
matriculate  he  must  fill  out  an  application  blank  and  submit  a  tran- 
script of  his  undergraduate  record  (if  he  is  not  a  graduate  of  Mont- 
clair) for  approval  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Integration  and 
also  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee. 

(General  College  requirements  for  matriculating  for  a  degree  are 
treated  on  pages  9,  10,  and  11.) 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Integration  500A.  History  and  Principles  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion 
This  course  is  concerned  w4th  the  larger  movements  in  American 
secondary  education.  While  a  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the 
beginnings  of  secondary  schools  in  this  country,  much  of  the  emphasis 
is  upon  current  trends  in  thought  and  practice,  such  as  the  relation- 
ship of  general  education  and  specialized,  the  growing  concern  for 
citizenship  training,  etc.  In  the  course  are  treated  the  latest  national 
reports  and  studies  dealing  with  this  field. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  500B.     Advanced  Educational  Psychology 

The  course  covers  the  various  aspects  of  growth.  Individual  dif- 
ferences, their  measurement,  and  their  bearing  on  educational  prac- 
tices and  principles  furnish  topics  of  study  and  discussion.  Principles 
and  laws  of  learning  are  reviewed.  Some  time  is  given  to  problems 
of  personality  as  encountered  in  school  work.     The  several  points  of 
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view  which  have  been  prominent  in  the  psychology  of  the  past  fifty  to 
seventy-five  years  are  examined  for  their  contriljutions  to  thinking 
about  hiinUn  nature. 

Prerequisite :   An  introductory  course  in  psychology 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  500C.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Secondary  Education 
This  course  emphasizes  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the 
technique  of  teaching  on  the  secondary  school  level.  Some  of  the 
topics  considered  are :  organization  of  knowledge,  the  logical  and 
psychological  aspects  of  method,  developing  appreciations,  social- 
moral  education,  teaching  motor  control,  fixing  motor  responses, 
books  and  verbalism,  meeting  individual  differences,  guidance  in 
study,  tests  and  examinations,  marks  and  marking. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  501.    Tests  and  Measurements  in  Secondary  Education 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the 
meaning  and  importance  of  measurement  in  education,  and  to  give  a 
working  knowledge  of  instruments  of  measurement. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  502A.  Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Mod- 
ern High  School,  Part  I 
The  following  problems  are  considered :  the  student  personnel, 
building  and  revising  the  high  school  curriculum,  providing  for  in- 
dividual differences,  making  the  school  schedule,  records,  the  guidance 
program,  pupil  participation  in  government,  the  extra-curricular  pro- 
gram, the  health  program,  the  safety  program,  discipline,  library  and 
study  hall,  cafeteria,  the  principal's  office,  and  evaluating  results. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  502B.  Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Mod- 
ern High  School,  Part  H 
This  course  takes  up  the  broader  and  more  intricate  problems  of 
high  school  administration.  Some  of  the  topics  studied  are :  types  of 
secondary  school  organization  ;  articulation  programs ;  standardizing 
agencies ;  public  relations ;  cooperation  with  other  educational 
agencies ;  legal  aspects ;  work-experience  in  the  school ;  scheduling  the 
broader  core  courses ;  professional  ethics ;  salary  policies  and 
principles  involved ;  the  plant  and  equipment ;  selecting  and  assigning 
the  staff ;  making  the  high  school  budget ;  relation  of  principal  to 
special  supervisors.     (Integration  502A  is  not  a  prerequisite.) 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Integration  503.     Methods  and  Instruments  of  Research 

This  course  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree 
without  regard  to  their  field  of  major  interest.  Its  purpose  is  to  in- 
troduce students  of  education  to  research  and  its  practical  application 
to  professional  problems.  The  course  treats :  the  nature  and  types  of 
educational  research ;  methods  and  techniques  of  educational  research ; 
and  the  tools  used  in  interpreting  statistical  data.  During  the  course, 
the  student  sets  up  a  problem  and  plans  and  carries  out  its  solution. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  504A.  Cnrricidum  Construction  in  the  Secondary 
School 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  construc- 
tive criticism  of  American  culture,  to  consider  the  extent  to  which  the 
secondary  school  curriculum  meets  the  needs  of  a  changing  civiliza- 
tion, and  to  consider  effective  means  of  curriculum  construction.  (A 
student  may  not  receive  credit  for  both  Integration  504A  and  In- 
tegration 504C.) 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  504B.     Seminar  in  Curriculum  Organization 

This  course  is  for  students  actively  engaged  in  problems  of  curri- 
culum reconstruction  and  those  who  are  anticipating  committee  work 
in  this  field.  This  work  is  conducted  under  seminar  or  individual 
guidance  and  the  hours  for  the  conferences  will,  therefore,  be  arranged 
personally  between  the  student  and  the  instructor.  (Integration 
504A  or  Integration  504C  is  prerequisite  to  this  course.) 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  504C.  Cnrricidum  Trends  in  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary School 
This  course  treats  the  emerging  trends  in  the  curriculum  and  the 
principles  behind  them,  including  the  effects  of  the  war  upon  the 
school  program.  Each  student  has  an  opportunity  to  do  a  construc- 
tive piece  of  work  relating  to  curriculum  needs  in  his  or  her  particu- 
lar school.  (A  student  may  not  receive  credit  for  both  Integration 
504A  and  Integration  504C.) 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  505.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Extra-Cnr- 
ricular  Activities 
The  first  part  of  this  course  considers  such  general  problems  of 
extra-curricular  activities  as :  their  growing  importance ;  their  relation 
to  the  curriculum ;  the  principles  underl3ang  their  organization,  ad- 
ministration,  and   supervision;   and  methods   of   financing.      In   the 
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second  part,  an  intensive  study  is  made  of  the  home  room,  the  as- 
sembly, the  student  council,  clubs,  athletics,  school  publications,  and 
other  activities  in  which  the  class  is  especially  interested. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  507.  Organisation  and  Adinijiistratioji  of  Guidance 
Programs 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
various  agencies  and  methods  for  the  guidance  of  students  in  school 
work,  with  certain  implications  in  the  choice  of  and  the  preparation 
for  a  vocation.  Among  the  topics  are :  the  abilities  of  students  as  re- 
lated to  guidance,  the  exploration  of  special  interests,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the- guidance  program,  and  the  integration  of  the  entire  high 
school  program  for  purposes  of  guidance. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  508A.     Supervision  of  Teaching,  Part  I 

This  course  emphasizes  the  more  practical  phases  of  supervision 
which  are  met  most  frequently  by  those  engaged  in  it.  Among  the 
topics  are:  the  set-up  for  adequate  supervision,  supervision  as  en- 
couraging and  guiding  the  growth  of  teachers  and  the  improvement 
of  educational  procedures,  the  supervisory  functions  of  teachers'  meet- 
ings, discussion  groups,  general  and  professional  reading,  the  writing 
of  articles,  cooperative  curriculum  modification,  utilization  of  com- 
munity resources,  and  teacher  intervisitation. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  508B.     Supervision  of  TeaMng,  Part  II 

This  course  is  offered  to  students  who  have  completed  Integration 
508A,  and  w^io  desire  advanced  work  in  supervision.  It  deals  with 
the  supervisory  platform,  the  supervisor  as  a  philosopher  and  social 
engineer,  the  selection  of  teachers,  helping  beginning  teachers,  the 
relation  of  administration  to  supervision,  and  supervision  through 
class  observation. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  508C.     The  Supervision  of  High  School  Subjects 

The  supervisor  of  the  modern  high  school  needs  to  keep  up  with 
the  trends  in  instruction  in  the  various  subject  fields.  Into  this 
course  is  brought  a  number  of  instructors  from  the  different  subject 
fields,  each  of  whom  discusses  with  the  class  the  materials  and 
methods  of  instruction  now  being  proposed  in  that  particular  area. 
Thus  the  course  gives  the  student  an  overview  of  such  fields  as 
mathematics,  English,  social  studies,  foreign  languages,  business, 
science,  and  music. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Inte:gration  510.  Seminar  in  Bdncational  Administration  and 
Supervision 
In  this  course  the  class  makes  an  mtensive  study  of  administrative 
and  supervisory  problems  suggested  by  the  educational  events  and 
trends  of  the  year,  by  the  interests  and  responsibilities  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  and  by  educational  movements  in  New  Jersey  and 
the  country.  Each  student  does  an  individual  piece  of  research  which 
he  reports  to  the  class.  This  represents  advanced  work  which  depends 
upon  previous  study  or  experience  in  educational  administration  or 
supervision.  (Prerequisites:  Integration  502A,  502B,  517,  or 
601  A,  and  508A,  508B,  508C,  518,  or  601B) 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  515.  Guidance  and  Personnel  Problems  of  Classroom 
Teachers 
This  course  considers  all  types  of  personnel  problems  with  which 
the  classroom  teacher  deals.  It  is  concerned  with  the  growth  of 
pupils  and  seeks  to  point  out  the  ways  by  w^iich  proper  growth  may 
be  attained.  Classroom,  health,  social,  and  personal  activities  are 
analyzed  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  present-day  social  life. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  516.     School  Finance 

This  course  is  of  special  interest  to  school  administrators,  since  it 
acquaints  them  with  the  field  of  finance  in  relation  to  a  well-ordered 
school  program.  The  topics  to  be  considered  are :  basic  problems  of 
school  support,  systems  of  taxation,  allocation  of  costs,  computing 
school  costs,  sources  of  information,  techniques,  comparative  costs, 
purchasing,  and  standards. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  517.    Administration  of  the  Elementary  School 

This  course  analyzes  and  evaluates  the  administrative  duties  and 
relationships  of  the  elementary  school  principal.  Particular  considera- 
tion is  given  to :  building  management,  effective  use  of  the  school 
plant,  sanitation,  health  service,  the  library,  personnel  management, 
the  administration  of  the  curriculum,  community  relationships,  and 
publicity. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  518.  Supervision  of  Instruction  in  the  Elementary 
School 
This  course  has  been  planned  for  those  engaged  in  the  supervision 
of  the  elementary  school,  and  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  such 
responsibilities.  Principles  of  classroom  supervision  are  developed 
and  applied  to  learning  situations.    .Among  the  more  important  topics 
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that  receive  attention  are:  the  nature  and  function  of  supervision,  the 
organization  necessary  for  effective  supervision,  the  nature  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  teacher's  purposes,  the  methods  and  techniques  of 
group  and  individual  supervision,  the  technique  of  ohservation,  and 
the  sujiervisory  conference. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  519.     Adult  Education 

This  course  deals  with  the  major  problems  of  organization,  admin- 
istration, and  content  of  the  adult  education  movement.  The  more 
important  units  of  this  course  are :  the  adult  education  problems 
which  have  arisen  because  of  the  "new  leisure" ;  the  administration  of 
adult  education  programs  in  city,  state,  and  nation ;  the  acceptable 
practices  and  procedures  used  in  teaching  adults.  Particular  emphasis 
is  given  to  the  present-day  trends  in  this  unusual  development,  and  a 
careful  examination  is  made  of  the  materials  in  this  field. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  520.     Principles  of  Mental  Hygiene 

This  course  is  designed  to  be  a  general  survey  of  the  principles  and 
practices  of  mental  health  with  special  reference  to  the  mental  health 
of  teacher  and  pupil.  It  involves  a  thorough  grounding  in  funda- 
mental principles  of  mental  hygiene  with  much  practical  consideration 
of  the  mental-health  values  of  instructional  programs  and  procedures. 
Discussion  centers  ni  practical  efforts  to  develop  wholesome  personali- 
ties in  our  schools. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  521.     Psychological  Tests  in  Guidance  Programs 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  various 
psychological  tests  and  scales  that  may  be  used  in  guidance  programs 
in  the  secondary  school.  The  student  is  given  practice  in  administer- 
ing many  types  of  group  tests.  This  includes  scoring  the  tests  and 
evaluating  the  results,  with  a  discussion  of  ways  in  which  these  results 
may  be  used.  Much  time  is  spent  in  actual  laboratory  demonstrations 
of  tests,  giving  students  an  opportunity  to  serve  as  subjects  and  as 
examiners.  Class  discussion  is  based  upon  first-hand  information 
gained  through  use  of  the  tests,  on  readings,  and  on  class  reports. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  523.     The  Exceptional  Child 

This  course  deals  with  the  special  problems  of  adjustment  of  the 
exceptional  child.  A  study  is  made  of  mentally,  physically,  and  emo- 
tionally handicapped  children  and  of  modern  methods  for  their  train- 
ing.   Part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  special  problems  presented  by 
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children  of  superior  ability.  Much  illustrative  material  is  taken  from 
actual  problem  cases  encountered  in  public  school  work  at  junior  and 
senior  high  school  levels. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  527.     Health  Aspects  of  Adjustment 

This  course  deals  with  the  general  health  of  school  children,  the 
relation  between  health  and  behavior,  and  the  relation  between  health 
and  vocational  choice.  It  includes  such  topics  as  hereditary  defects, 
communicable  diseases,  the  physical  problems  of  adolescence,  the 
child's  attitude  toward  his  own  health,  and  methods  of  discussing 
hygiene  questions  with  children. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  528.  The  Visiting  Teacher — Psychiatric  Social  Work 
This  course  aims  to  introduce  the  student  to  school  and  community 
activities  of  the  visiting  teacher.  The  case  method  approach  is 
stressed  throughout.  The  work  consists  of  study  and  discussion  of 
the  literature  on  the  visiting  teacher,  and  the  preventive,  remedial,  and 
corrective  aspects  of  this  work. 

Prerequisite  :   Foundation  courses  in  psychology 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  529.     Field  Work  in  Guidance 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  various  aspects 
of  guidance  through  experience  in  agencies  actually  dealing  with  such 
problems.  Studencs  observe  and  participate  in  activities  of  the 
agencies  to  which  they  are  assigned  and  write  full  accounts  of  these 
observations  and  experiences.  Some  time  is  spent  in  discussing  and 
evaluating  these  experiences  and  relating  them  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject.  Prerequisites  are:  experience  in  teaching;  familiarity  with 
the  literature  on  all  aspects  of  guidance  and  mental  hygiene;  and 
Integration  503,  507,  520,  and  521.  This  work  is  conducted  by 
seminar  and  individual  guidance.  The  hours  for  the  conferences  are 
arranged  personally  by  student  and  instructor. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Integration  530x\.  Corrective  and  Remedial  Reading  in  Secondary 
Schools 
This  course  offers  an  investigation  and  interpretation  of  the  read- 
ing problems  which  are  found  in  secondary  school  classes.  A  study  is 
made  of  the  causes  of  reading  difficulties,  methods  of  diagnosis,  and 
techniques  of  remedial  and  corrective  teaching.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  the  selection  and  adaptation  of  suitable  curriculum  ma- 
terials. Guidance  is  given  to  teachers  with  individual  case  problems 
of  retarded,  normal,  and  superior  pupils.  Illustrative  material  is  taken 
from  case  studies  developed  by  classroom  teachers. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Integration  53011     I  Workshop  in  Corrective  and  Remedial  Reading 
in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  are  directing  or  instituting 
programs  of  remedial  and  corrective  reading  and  for  those  who  are 
teaching  individuals  and  classes  in  such  programs.  For  the  most  part 
each  student  works  intensively  on  his  own  teaching  problem,  receiving 
suggestions  and  recommendations  as  the  work  progresses.  Some 
topics  of  common  interest  are :  diagnosis,  remediation,  evaluation, 
organization  and  administration  of  reading  programs ;  use  and  cost  of 
materials  and  equipment ;  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  educational 
program  of  the  school. 

Prerequisite  :  Integration  530A  or  the  equivalent,  or  considerable 
experience  in  remedial  work. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  503C.  Supervision  and  Direction  oj  Study  in  Second- 
ary ScJiools 
This  course  is  ollered  in  response  to  a  growing  realization  of  the 
need  for  more  adequate  supervision  and  direction  of  study  in  second- 
ary schools.  It  proposes :  an  examination  into  the  general  principles 
underlying  the  acquisition  of  effective  study  skills ;  an  application  of 
these  general  principles  to  the  various  subjects  and  to  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school  levels;  and  a  series  of  specific  problems  dealing 
with  the  secondary  school  and  based  upon  reports  and  references, 
supplemented  by  lectures  and  discussion. 

Credit :  2  semester-hours 

Integration  531.     The  High  School  Teacher  and  the  Community 

Based  on  the  assumption  that  the  high  school  is  only  one  of  many 
agencies  dealing  with  young  people,  this  course  presents  the  com- 
munity as  an  integrated  whole,  showing  the  position  of  the  high  school 
in  this  scheme.  Among  other  things  the  course  deals  with  community 
organization,  school  financing,  juvenile  courts  and  probationary 
forces,  and  relief  agencies.  Experts  in  the  various  fields  listed  above 
from  New  Jersey  communities  describe  the  work  of  their  agencies 
and  lead  discussions.  Several  field  trips  to  outstanding  community 
projects  are  offered. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  532.  The  Supervision  and  Teaching  of  Reading  in 
Elementary  Schools 
The  place  of  reading  in  the  entire  elementary  school  program  is 
analyzed.  Attention  is  given  to  necessary  remedial  work  for  junior 
high  school  students.  Materials  and  their  use  in  instructional  pro- 
grams are  studied  with  a  view  toward  increasing  power.    All  growth 
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levels  are  considered.  Good  first  teaching  is  of  primary  concern; 
however,  the  analysis  and  correction  of  certain  reading  difficulties 
constitute  an  important  portion  of  the  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Inte:gration  534.     The  Junior  High  School 

This  course  includes :  the  evolution  of  the  *'6-3-3"  plan  of  organi- 
zation, including  present  trends ;  the  program  of  study,  including  the 
extra-curricular  program;  the  problem  of  individual  differences;  and 
the  peculiar  needs  of  the  early  adolescent.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon 
representative  practices  as  reported  in  current  educational  literature. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  5 35 A.     Vocational  Guidance 

This  course  is  especially  intended  to  enable  high  school  teachers  to 
guide  their  pupils  in  planning  for  constructive  vocational  life.  The 
course  is  designed  to  be  helpful  also  to  adults  who  are  seeking  better 
vocational  adjustment.  Following  are  the  topics  included:  the  pur- 
pose of  work,  main  areas  of  work,  inventory  of  personal  interests  and 
traits,  analyzing  interests  and  traits,  samples  of  personal  inventories 
with  analyses  and  interviews,  exploring  one's  area  of  w^ork,  making 
the  most  of  school  days,  finding  the  first  job,  adjustments  on  the  way, 
advancement — what  it  is  and  how  to  attain  it,  intelligent  use  of  money, 
balanced  use  of  time,  and  cultivating  pride  of  work. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  535B.  Vocational  Counseling  and  Guidance:  Prin- 
ciples and  Practices 
This  course  is  intended  for  counselors  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  to  obtain  information  about  the  principles  and  philosophy  of 
vocational  education  and  the  techniques  of  counseling  youths  who 
wish  to  receive  preemployment  training,  and  for  counselors  of  out- 
of -school  groups  who  are  attempting  to  make  readjustments  to 
occupational  life.  The  course  reviews  the  general  provisions  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts  and  the  specific  provisions 
in  these  acts  for  programs  of  occupational  information  and  guidance. 
Attention  also  is  given  to  guidance  techniques  for  job  preparation  and 
readjustment,  the  matching  of  educational  and  personal  abilities  to 
job  specifications,  the  effects  of  social  legislation  on  the  employment 
of  youths,  a  review  of  state  and  federal  labor  legislation,  and  a  study 
of  techniques  used  in  determining  occupational  needs  and  occupational 
changes. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Integration  540.     Recreational  and  Activity  LeadersJiip 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  course  to  furnish  each  student  with  practical 
skills  that  are  of  service  in  dealing  with  young  people  of  high  school 
age.  The  practical  side  is  supplemented  hy  a  thorough  consideration 
of  source  material  and  theory.  A  partial  list  of  the  areas  covered 
in  the  course  follows :  how  to  organize  and  handle  groups,  the  use  of 
leaders  from  within  the  group,  indoor  games,  outdoor  games,  special 
hikes,  outdoor  cooking,  camp-fire  leadership.  Special  field  trips  are 
provided  to  observe  camps  and  playgrounds  in  operation. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  545.     Interpreting  the  Schools  to  the  Public 

This  course  deals  with  the  problems  of  telling  the  story  of  the 
schools  to  their  patron,  the  public.  A  philosophy  of  educational 
publicity  is  discussed  and  a  selection  of  the  recent  literature  on  the 
subject  read.  The  public  press,  student  publications,  the  superin- 
tendent's annual  report,  parent-teacher  relations,  home-and-school 
bulletins,  exhibits,  demonstrations,  motion  pictures,  radio,  and  other 
media  of  interpretation  are  discussed.  The  principal  aim  is  to  afford 
members  of  the  class  an  opportunity  to  experiment  in  working  out  a 
definite  program  for  their  own  school  systems. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  546.     School  Laws  of  A'civ  Jersey 

A  general  survey  is  made  of  the  school  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  together  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  Cases  illustrating  the  obligations  of  school  officers,  the 
tenure  laws,  the  dismissal  and  suspension  of  teachers,  the  mandatory 
provisions  of  the  law,  rights  and  duties  of  school  boards  and  officials, 
conduct  of  extra-curricular  activities  and  liabilities  arising  therefrom, 
and  school  discipline  as  applied  to  pupils  and  teachers  are  considered. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  548.  Administration  of  the  Elementary  School  Cur- 
riculum 
This  course  offers  an  opportunity  to  review  State  and  city 
elementary  curricula ;  to  discuss  the  principles  of  curriculum  con- 
struction ;  to  collect  new  teaching  materials  for  the  various  subjects ; 
and  to  evaluate,  organize,  and  grade  these  materials.  Teaching 
procedures  in  the  use  of  materials  are  discussed  and  evaluated  in 
terms  of  pupil  needs,  the  objectives  set  up,  and  the  results  obtained. 
This  course  offers  an  opportunity  to  make  a  special  study  of  the 
materials  and  procedures  to  be  used  in  the  teaching  of  the  language 
arts. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Integration  549.  Principles,  Practices,  and  Philosophy  of  Voca- 
tional Education 
This  course  is  intended  to  give  school  administrators  and  those 
preparing  for  the  field  of  administration  an  understanding  of  the 
philosophy  of  this  field  of  education.  The  course  includes  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  The  Smith-Hughes  Act,  the  George-Barden  Act,  the 
relationships  between  State  and  local  boards  of  education,  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  and  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
in  the  administration  of  these  acts ;  the  State  plan  for  vocational 
education  for  the  period  1947-1952;  the  basic  requirements  for 
courses  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  trades,  and  industry;  home 
economics,  distributive  education,  and  occupational  information  and 
guidance.  Consideration  is  given  to  full  time,  evening,  and  part-time 
cooperative  and  vocational  technical  programs;  also  apprenticeship 
training  and  work  experience  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults. 
The  methods  of  reimbursing  local  boards  of  education  for  approved 
vocational  activities  are  outlined. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  550.     Child  and  Adolescent  Development 

This  course  reviews  the  general  characteristics  of  child  and 
adolescent  development :  motor  and  physiological,  social,  emotional, 
language,  intellectual,  and  interests  and  ideals.  The  influence  of 
home,  school,  community,  and  institutional  life  on  child  and  adolescent 
development  are  considered  as  well  as  problems  of  guidance  pre- 
sented by  children  in  the  normal  course  of  development  and  also 
those  presented  by  deviations  from  the  normal  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  551.     Principles  and  Techniques  of  Guidance 

Topics  included  in  this  course  cover :  philosophy  of  guidance, 
history  of  the  guidance  movement,  the  need  for  guidance  presented 
by  children  and  adolescents.  The  methods  of  gathering  useful  data 
are  studied,  and  school  records,  exploratory  activities,  tests,  inven- 
tories, the  case  study  approach,  occupational  information,  and  occu- 
pational data  are  treated  as  well  as  general  methods  of  guidance  with 
special  stress  on  interviewing  and  counseling  of  students. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  552.     The  Junior  College  Curriculum 

This  course  considers  admission  requirements,  required  and  elective 
courses,  course  contents,  and  supplementary  extra-curricular  and 
guidance  activities  of  the  junior  college.  As  a  background  for  a  con- 
sideration of  the  principles  underlying  junior  college  curricula,  there 
is  a  brief  treatment  of  the  beginnings,  aims  and  functions,  administra- 
tive organizations,  and  general  trends  of  American  junior  colleges. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Integration  S601.     Workshop  in  Education 

Section  A — Organicing  and  Administering  the  School 

Section  D — Stipervising  Instruction 

Section  C — Dealing  with  and  Understanding  Youth 

The  workshop  course  enables  the  graduate  student  to  devote  his 
time  to  an  educational  topic  or  school  problem  of  current  interest  to 
him  and  to  secure  the  help  of  the  staff,  fellow  students,  and  college 
facilities  in  pursuing  this  study.  Members  of  the  workshop  may 
meet  together  to  discuss  matters  of  common  concern  in  respect  to 
the  current  school  situation.  In  addition,  the  student  works  inde- 
pendently on  his  own  subject  and  at  times  meets  with  a  small  group 
interested  in  the  same  area. 

In  the  past,  students  have  worked  on  topics  in  such  areas  as  these : 
problems  in  administration,  guidance  programs,  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities, school  philosophies,  problems  in  supervision,  curriculum  plan- 
ning, and  community  relations.  The  success  of  the  workshop  depends 
much  upon  the  student  knowing  what  he  wants  to  accomplish  in  six 
weeks,  the  procedure  being  flexible  enough  to  support  his  purposes. 
He  must  have  his  proposed  problems  for  study  approved  by  the 
Director  of  the  Workshop  before  he  enrolls  for  the  course. 

The  workshop  is  offered  only  in  the  summer  session.  It  is  divided 
into  three  sections,  as  noted  above.  The  student  may  enroll  for  four 
semester  hours  credit  or  for  two,  the  four  calling  for  two  periods  of 
scheduled  time  in  the  course  daily,  the  two  calling  for  one  period  of 
scheduled  time  in  the  course.  The  student  taking  the  course  for  two 
credits  enrolls  for  one  of  the  three  fields :  A — administration,  B — 
supervision,  or  C — guidance.  The  student  taking  it  for  four  credits 
may  do  all  the  work  in  one  of  these  three  fields,  or  he  may  enroll  for 
two  hours  credit  in  one  and  two  in  another. 

Credit :    2  or  4  semester-hours 

SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 

Most  of  the  following  courses  are  set  up  to  serve  graduate  students 
as  well  as  College  seniors.  To  carry  graduate  credit,  the  course  in 
question  must  be  approved  by  the  candidate's  adviser.  In  all  instances, 
Integration  406,  Integration  409,  and  Integration  410  will  be 
accepted  as  work  for  either  of  the  two  graduate  degrees  in  this 
department.  For  a  more  complete  description  of  these  courses  see 
the  undergraduate  catalog. 

Integration  400A.     Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation 
This    course    evaluates    educational    objectives,    techniques,    pro- 
cedures, and  organizations  in  relation  to  the  needs  and  demands 
made  upon  the  school  by  society  and  by  the  student. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Inte;gration  400B.     Practicum  in  Secondary  Education 
Prerequisite :    Teaching  experience  or  student-teaching. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  406.     Educational  Sociology 

This  course  deals  with  the  application  of  sociological  principles 
to  educational  problems. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Inte:gration  408.     Audio-Visual  Aids 

Sources,  principles  of  selection,  standards  of  evaluation  and 
methods  of  use  of  the  various  audio-visual  aids  are  studied  in  relation 
to  all  phases  of  school  work. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Inte;gration  409.     Radio  and  Sound  Equipment  in  the  Classroom 
This  course  studies  the  ways  in  which  radio  programs  and  sound 
equipment  may  be  used  to  achieve  the  recognized  objectives  of  high 
school  teaching. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  410.     Teaching  Aids  Workshop 

This  is  a  practical  course  designed  for  both  in-service  and  student 
teachers,  with  emphasis  upon  the  development  and  use  of  teaching 
aids. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  430.     Techniques  for  Improving  Reading  Abilities 

This  course  deals  with  the  diagnosis  and  remedial  treatment  of 
difficulties  in  reading.  A  study  is  made  of  the  basic  principles  under- 
lying desirable  reading  experiences  and  their  application  in  guiding 
children  to  success  in  learning  to  read  adequately. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  440.     Camping  Education 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  students  with  camp- 
ing and  outdoor  education  as  educational  methods  utilized  by  the 
schools  of  America. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  E460.     Public  School  Program  of  Studies 

This  title  is  given  to  a  group  of  courses  designed  to  meet  requests 
from  public  school  systems  desiring  help  in  curriculum  reconstruction. 
Each  of  the  parts  of  this  general  course  will  be  given  on  a  cooperative 
inter-college  basis,  and  taught  by  specialists  in  the  various  fields  se- 
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lected  from  the  faculties  of  the  cooperating  State  Teachers  Colleges. 
Certificates  of  credit  will  be  issued  by  the  college  sponsoring  the  work. 

Part  I.  460 A — Principles  of  Curriculum   Revision 

Part  11.  460B — Workshop  in  Curriculum  Revision 

Part  III.  460C — Organization  and  Evaluation  of  Curricula 

Part  IV.  460D — The  vSocial  Studies  Program  of  Studies 

Part  V.  460K — The  Language  Arts  Program  of  Studies 

Part  VI.  460F — The    Science    and    Mathematics    Program    of 
Studies 

These  cooperative  inter-college  courses  are  provided  only  when  the 
requests  from  the  public  school  authorities  of  the  county,  municipality, 
or  community  are  such  as  to  require  their  use.  No  undergraduate 
may  elect  this  course  unless  he  is  actively  engaged  in  teaching. 

Credit  for  each  part :    2  semester-hours 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  COURSES 

Although  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is 
engaged  primarily  in  preparing  secondary  school  teachers,  during  the 
present  shortage  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  offer  courses  in  the  field  of  elementary  education  for  the 
undergraduates  of  the  college  leading  toward  certification  to  teach 
in  these  subjects. 

Intkgratiox  470.     Child  Growtli  and  Development 

This  course  is  planned  to  help  teachers  understand  how  children 
grow  and  develop.  Such  understanding  will  help  teachers  in  guiding 
the  total  personality  development  of  the  child. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Intkgration  47L  Principles  and  Techniques  oj  Elementary  Edu- 
cation 
This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  already  have  a  consider- 
able subject-matter  background  in  the  fields  of  social  studies,  science, 
and  mathematics.  The  course  covers  the  principles  and  techniques 
for  teaching  these  subjects  in  the  elementary  grades. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  472.     TJie  Elementary  School  Curricuhon 

This  course  will  acquaint  the  college  student  with  the  subject 
matter  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum  for  grades  3-6,  inclusive. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 
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Integration  473.     Teaching  the  Elementary  School  Language  Arts 
This  course  gives  an  overview  of  modern  practices  that  are  used 
in  teaching  reading,  creative  writing,  speaking,  speUing,  and  hand- 
writing in  the  elementary  grades. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  474.     Elementary  School  Art 

The  place  of  art  in  the  elementary  school  and  its  relation  to  other 
subjects  are  considered.  ! 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  475.     Elementary  School  Music 

This  course  presents  an  evaluation  of  the  place  of  music  in  the 
elementary  school. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

The  primary  objective  of  graduate  study  in  the  teaching  of 
secondary  mathematics  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  in  service. 
This  is  done  by  giving  such  teachers  a  richer  background  in  pure 
mathematics  than  they  acquired  in  undergraduate  study,  by  acquaint- 
ing them  with  important  apphcatiuns  of  mathematics,  and  by  leading 
them  to  make  a  careful  study  of  current  problems  in  the  teaching  and 
supervision  of  mathematics.  To  this  end  the  candidate  for  a  Master 
of  Arts  degree  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics  must  select  graduate 
courses  from  three  classifications : 

a.  Pure  MatJicmatics:  To  give  the  teacher  some  acquaintance  with 
important  fields  of  higher  mathematics. 

b.  Background:  To  supply  the  teacher  with  knowledge  of  the  uses 
of  mathematics  in  other  fields  of  human  endeavor  and  with 
extensions  of  the  mathematics  taught  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  to  more  advanced  topics.  This  background  in- 
formation is  valuable  to  the  high  school  teacher  as  an  enrich- 
ment of  his  teaching. 

c.  Teaching  and  Supervision:  To  familiarize  the  teacher  with 
important  problems  in  supervision,  with  important  research  in 
the  teaching  of  mathematics,  and  with  current  problems  in  the 
organization  and  conduct  of  classes  in  secondary  school  mathe- 
matics. The  opportunity  thus  furnished  for  discussion  of  cur- 
rent problems  of  interest  in  the  world  of  mathematical  education 
makes  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  make  well-considered 
decisions  about  courses  of  study,  procedures,  and  techniques. 

The  teacher  of  secondary  school  mathematics  who  wishes  to  pur- 
sue graduate  studies  leading  to  the  blaster's  degree  should  consult 
the  Head  of  the  ^Mathematics  Department  in  choosing  those  courses 
which  best  supplement  his  previous  training.  Of  the  thirty-two 
graduate  credits  required  for  the  degree,  eighteen  or  more  (the  exact 
number  depending  on  the  candidate's  previous  training  in  mathe- 
matics) must  be  taken  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics.  In  no 
case  is  a  candidate  matriculated  for  the  degree  who  has  not  had 
courses  in  mathematics  at  least  through  differential  and  integral 
calculus. 

A  final  examination  is  given  all  candidates  during  the  first  week  in 
April  prior  to  the  conferment  of  the  degree.  This  examination  is 
general  in  nature  and  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  maturity  of 
thought  in  mathematics  and  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 

In  lieu  of  four  of  the  required  thirty-two  credits,  the  candidate 
may  write  a  thesis  giving  the  results  of  some  study  in  the  field  of 
mathematics  or  its  teaching.  This  study  must  be  made  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Head  of  the  ^Mathematics  Department  and  under 
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the  sponsorship  of  a  member  of  the  mathematics  faculty.  Plans 
should  be  made  to  have  such  a  study  in  its  final  form  and  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Mathematics  by  March  1  of  the  year  in  which 
the  degree  is  expected.  The  preparation  of  such  a  dissertation  does 
not  relieve  the  candidate  of  any  of  the  required  credits  in  mathematics. 
A  candidate  who  does  not  have  a  certificate  to  teach  mathematics 
must  have  thirty  undergraduate  credits  in  mathematics  and  must 
satisfy  other  requirements  before  beginning  graduate  work.  He 
should  consult  the  Head  of  the  Mathematics  Department  for  advice 
in  planning  his  work. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Mathijmatics  501A.     Administration  and  Supervision   of  Mathe- 
matics, Part  I 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  problems  met  in  organizing  and 
supervising  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  There  are  considered  the 
functions  and  qualifications  of  the  supervisor  of  mathematics,  in- 
service  training  of  teachers,  demonstration  lessons,  professional  at- 
titude and  preparation  of  teachers,  departmental  meetings,  selection  of 
texts,  current  problems,  research,  and  the  basis  for  determining  ob- 
jectives. 

Attention  is  paid  to  efficient  methods  of  securing  mastery  of 
skills,  the  development  of  power  in  problem  solving,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  testing  programs. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  501  B.     Administration   and   Supervision   of  Mathe- 
matics, Part  II 

Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  such  current  problems  of  the  high 
school  as  the  organization  of  a  four-year  course  in  general  mathe- 
matics and  revision  of  the  present  college  preparatory  course.  In  the 
latter,  various  proposals  for  revision  of,  or  changed  emphasis  in,  the 
course  in  plane  geometry  will  be  considered  as  well  as  suggestions 
for  including  some  analytic  geometry  and  calculus  in  the  senior  year. 

Reports  of  the  Joint  Commission,  of  the  Progressive  Education 
Association,  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  of  the  Edu- 
cational Policies  Commission,  and  of  committees  appointed  by  the 
War  Department  and  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  are  also 
considered. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  501  C.     The  Teaching  of  Advanced  Secondary  School 
Mathematics 
This  course  presents  the  best  modern  practices  in  teaching  ad- 
vanced algebra,  trigonometry,  solid  geometry,  and  analysis  in  the  last 
two  years  of  the  senior  high  school.     Topics  include :    Introducing 
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trigonometry,  teaching  applications  of  trigonometry,  variations  in  the 
sequence  of  topics,  recent  trends  in  the  curricuUnn,  the  aims  of  teach- 
ing solid  geometry,  the  elimination  of  certain  subject  matter  and 
proofs,  the  use  of  algebra  and  trigonometry  in  solid  geometry,  mak- 
ing algebra  thinking  rather  than  manipulation,  applications  of  ad- 
vanced algebra,  and  the  use  of  the  function  concept  in  unifying  the 
mathematical  knowledge  of  the  student.  A  study  is  made  of  out- 
standing experiments  in  teaching  these  subjects  and  methods  of 
adapting  the  material  to  the  abilities  and  interests  of  the  students. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  503.     Voitndatiuns  oj  Algebra 

Careful  consideration  is  given  to  the  fundamental  concepts  and 
postulates  which  form  the  foundational  structure  of  algebra.  Upon 
this  basis  the  development  of  our  number  system  is  traced  through 
the  application  of  algebraic  operations.  Algebraic  analysis  supplies 
the  criteria  for  the  possibility  of  geometrical  constructions.  Also  a 
brief  survey  is  given  of  the  general  theory  and  use  of  rational  integral 
functions. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  505.  Consumer  Mathematics.  A  Background  for 
Teaching  in  the  Junior  High  School 
This  course  aims  to  survey  the  field  of  consumer  problems,  to  dis- 
play mathematics  as  a  powerful  tool  in  analyzing  these  problems,  and 
to  consider  the  placement  and  methods  of  teaching  this  material  in 
the  intermediate  grades  and  in  the  junior  high  school.  Some  of  the 
topics  included  are :  the  cost  of  raising  children ;  the  money  value  of 
a  man  ;  the  cost  of  owning  or  renting  a  home ;  insurance ;  pensions  and 
social  security ;  stocks,  bonds,  and  the  financial  page ;  the  quality  and 
cost  of  consumer  goods ;  business  cycles  and  indices  of  business 
activity. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  506.  Current  Research  in  Secondary  Mathematics 
A  study  is  made  of  the  findings  of  current  research  studies  directly 
concerned  with  the  teaching  of  secondary  mathematics  (grades  7 — 14) 
and  of  studies  in  the  fields  of  arithmetic  or  of  general  education  w'hich 
afifect  the  teaching  of  secondary  mathematics.  The  effects  of  these 
studies  on  syllabi  and  on  textbooks  are  also  studied. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  507.     The  Teaching  of  General  Mathematics 

Since  1928  the  interest  in  general  or  integrated  mathematics  in  the 
senior  high  school  and  in  the  junior  college  has  increased.  In  this 
course  a  study  is  made  of  the  reports  and  recommendations  affecting 
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such  courses.  Methods  of  teaching  classes  in  general  mathematics 
are  studied  when  such  methods  differ  from  those  used  in  the  sequen- 
tial courses,  as  well  as  the  variations  in  subject  matter  in  different 
courses. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  509A.  A  Critical  Interpretation  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Senior  High  School,  Part  I 
An  opportunity  is  here  offered  for  an  investigation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  algebra  and  geometry  of  the  secondary  school.  The  mean- 
ing and  use  of  secondary  mathematics  are  stressed,  rather  than  the 
methods  of  teaching.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are :  algebra  as  a 
thought  process  and  not  a  mechanical  operation,  types  of  thinking  in 
algebra  and  geometry,  fundamental  laws  of  arithmetic,  algebra  as  gen- 
eralized arithmetic,  geometrical  interpretation  of  algebra,  the  function 
concept  in  algebra  and  geometry,  the  changing  scope  and  subject- 
matter  of  Euclidean  geometry,  limits  and  incommensurables,  and  in- 
tegration (i.e.  correlation  and  fusion)   of  all  secondary  mathematics. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  509B.  A  Critical  Interpretation  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Senior  High  School,  Part  II 
Among  the  topics  treated  are :  the  limit  concept,  its  development 
and  use  in  high  school  geometry  and  algebra ;  the  introduction  of 
analytics  and  calculus  in  the  high  school;  spatial  relationships  or  the 
concept  of  dimension,  area,  volume ;  probable  relationships ;  permuta- 
tions, combinations,  probability,  and  statistics.  The  subject  matter  is 
entirely  of  a  secondary  level,  treated  professionally,  and  is  designed 
partially  to  help  teachers  meet  the  requirements  of  College  entrance. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  509C.  A  Critical  Interpretation  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Junior  High  School 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  teachers  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
subject-matter  usually  taught  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades. 
Among  the  topics  considered  are :  the  nature  of  graphs,  intuition  and 
experimentalism  in  geometry,  the  arithmetic  and  algebra  for  social 
use  and  interpretation,  approximate  measures  and  mensuration,  en- 
richment material  for  class  and  clubs,  use  of  models,  and  integration 
with  other  subject  fields.  The  course  is  open  to  all  junior  and  senior 
high  school  teachers  and  those  elementary  school  teachers  who  have 
had  two  years  of  high  school  mathematics. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Mathematics  510A.  Mathematics  in  its  Relation  to  Other  Fields 
of  Knowledge:  Social  Sciences 
This  course  examines  some  of  the  fundamental  topics  that  are  com- 
mon to  both  mathematics  and  social  studies  and  considers  the  integra- 
tion of  these  topics  in  the  secondary  school  curriculum.  To])ics 
studied  include :  measurement  in  social  science ;  presentation  of  social 
data ;  use  of  index  numbers ;  distribution  of  wealth  and  income ;  con- 
cept of  utility;  supply  and  demand  curves;  break-even  charts;  theory 
of  interest  and  investment;  probability  and  expectation,  insurance, 
social  security  and  pensions ;  analysis  of  time  series  and  business 
cycles,. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

MatiiEiMATics  510B.     Mathematics  in  its  Relation  and  Application 
to  Other  fields  of  Knoivledge:  Science,  Art, 
and  Music 
In  this  course  there  are  introduced  such  topics  as  mechanics  and 
vector  analysis,  wave  motion,  geometrical  optics,  weather  forecasting, 
mathematics  in  biology,  chemistry,  medicine,  and  geology ;  phyllotaxis 
(leaf  arrangement  in  plants),  spirals,  laws  of  growth;  static  and  dy- 
namic  symmetry,   perspective,   designs ;   and  mathematics   in   music. 
Many  of  these  topics  should  serve  to  enrich  the  background  of  second- 
ary school  teachers  and  encourage  further  study  in  special  fields. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  5 IOC.     Mathematics  in  its  Relation  and  Application 
to  Other  Fields  of  Knoivledge:  Geography, 
Astronomy,  and  Navigation 
An  opportunity  is  here  offered  for  mathematics  teachers  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  mathematics  of  mapping,  astronomy,  and  naviga- 
tion closely  related  to  the  algebra,  solid  geometry,  and  trigonometry 
taught   in  high   school.     A   study  of  spherical  geometry  and  trigo- 
nometry leads  to  topics  in  mathematical  astronomy  and  geography, 
and  to  navigation.     The  discussion  includes  such  topics  as :  latitude 
and  longitude ;  time  and  the  calendar ;  map  projections ;  the  making  of 
star  maps;  sizes  and  distances  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  stars; 
weighing  the  earth  and  moon  ;  and  relativity.    The  student  cannot  re- 
ceive credit  for  both  this  course  and  ^fATHKMATics  S?)2). 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  511  A.     Foundations  of  Geometry 

A  careful  study  is  made  of  the  fundamental  postulates  and  basic 
principles  underlying  Euclidean  synthetic  and  projective  geometries. 
Past  and  present  trends  in  this  field  and  the  resulting  modifications 
are  considered  in  connection  with  the  historical  background  of  each. 
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Finally,  the  development  of  the  subject  is  briefly  traced  through  cer- 
tain fundamental  groups  of  associated  theorems  and  their  generaliza- 
tions. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  51  IB.     Non-Buclidean  Geometry 

The  development  of  Hyperbolic-Non-Euclidean  and  of  Elliptic 
Non-Euclidean  geometry  is  carefully  traced.  A  brief  survey  of  the 
historical  development  of  each  is  given.  This  course  is  designed  for 
teachers  and  students  of  mathematics  who  desire  a  better  perspective 
of  the  field  of  geometry. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  512.     Methods  of  Approximation 

This  course  deals  with  the  determination  of  functions  from  observed 
experimental  data.  Among  the  topics  considered  are :  Finite  differ- 
ences, symbolic  operators,  differencing,  interpolation  formulae,  the 
Gamma  function,  and  the  Euler-MacLaurin  formula.  The  course  is 
designed  to  show  the  nature  of  mathematics  as  an  applied  science. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  515.     Difjerential  Equations 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  calculus  considered  from  a  new 
view-point.  Various  applications  of  differential  equations  and  their 
standard  methods  of  solution  are  fully  treated  in  this  course.  Among 
the  topics  included  are :  linear  differential  equations  of  the  first  degree 
and  of  the  first  and  higher  orders,  linear  equations  of  the  nth  order 
with  constant  coefficients,  linear  equations  of  the  second  order,  exact 
and  total  differential  equations,  simultaneous  equations,  numerical 
approximation,  and  partial  differential  equations. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  516.     The  Theory  of  Functions 

This  course  gives  an  introduction  to  the  theory  of  functions  of  real 
and  complex  variables.  This  includes  the  properties  of:  Continuity, 
differentiability,  integrability,  line  integrals,  Green's  Theorem, 
Cauchy's  Integral  Theorem,  and  other  general  properties  of  analytic 
functions. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  517.     The  Theory  of  Numbers 

This  course  offers  a  systematic  treatment  of  certain  fundamental 
properties  of  numbers.  It  includes  such  topics  as :  properties  of 
integers ;  prime  numbers ;  composite  numbers ;  factorization ;  rela- 
tively prime  numbers ;  properties  of  congruences  and  their  solutions ; 
fundamental  theorems  of  Fermat,  Euler,  Wilson,  Gauss,  etc. ;  primi- 
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tive  roots  of  a  congruence ;  quadratic  residues ;  and  certain  types  of 
Diophantine  equations. 

Prerequisite :  Two  years  of  college  mathematics 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics.  520.     Advanced  Educational  Statistics 

In  this  course  the  following  topics  are  considered :  graphical  repre- 
sentation, measures  of  central  tendency,  measures  of  dispersion,  linear 
correlation,  partial  and  multiple  correlation,  the  normal  curve,  curve 
fitting,  and  the  theory  of  sampling.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  pre- 
sent a  clear  understanding  of  the  above  concepts  and  to  create  the 
necessary  technique  to  carry  out  the  mathematical  operations  involved 
in  their  use.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  training  of  research 
workers  in  statistical  procedure.  No  credit  can  be  given  for  both  this 
course  and  Mathematics  408. 

Prerequisite :   Mathematics  400  or  its  equivalent 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  521.     Analytical  Mechanics 

The  fundamental  basic  principles  of  this  course  are  Newton's  laws 
of  motion,  whose  applications  and  consequences  are  carefully  con- 
sidered in  the  study  of  such  topics  as :  the  composition  and  resolution 
of  forces,  the  statics  of  a  particle  and  of  a  rigid  body,  forces  acting 
upon  a  body,  friction,  straight  line  motion,  curvi-linear  motion,  work 
and  energy,  moment  of  inertia,  etc.  The  need  and  usefulness  of 
mathematics  for  the  explanation  of  physical  phenomena  are  clearly 
shown. 

Prerequisite :   Elementary  calculus 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  523.     The  Theory  oj  Probability 

In  this  course  the  applications  of  the  theory  of  probability  to  life 
insurance,  statistics,  mechanics,  and  genetics  are  stressed.  Special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  implications  of  probability  in  secondary  school 
mathematics,  and  to  the  teaching  of  probability  in  the  senior  high 
school.  The  ideas  of  choice  in  combinations  and  permutations  are 
developed.  The  intuitive  ideas  and  the  classic  paradoxes  in  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  theory  are  also  considered.  Additional 
topics  considered  are :  continuous  probability,  the  normal  probability 
curve,  and  geometric  probability.  It  is  assumed  that  students  taking 
this  course  have  an  understanding  of  college  algebra  and  the  ele- 
mentary ideas  of  calculus. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Mathematics  524.     Statistical  Injerence  and  Sampling  Theory 

In  this  course  the  student  considers  the  planning  and  execution  of 
a  statistical  study.  Among  the  topics  considered  are :  moments  and 
moment  generating  functions ;  binomial,  Poisson,  and  normal  distribu- 
tions ;  the  general  theory  of  sampling ;  student's  distribution ;  chi- 
square  distribution ;  analysis  of  variance  and  co-variance ;  statistical 
control ;  and  the  design  of  experiments.  The  development  of  statis- 
tical reasoning  is  an  important  aim  of  the  course.  Applications  are 
given  to  industrial,  scientific,  and  social  data. 
Prerequisite  :    Mathematics  408  or  520 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  529.     Curriculum  Construction  in  Mathematics 

This  course  is  conducted  as  a  workshop  or  seminar  in  constructing 
curricula  in  mathematics.  The  chief  objective  of  the  course  is  »co- 
operation  with  those  communities  which  are  planning  changes  in  their 
courses  of  study.  Among  topics  to  be  considered  are :  the  selection 
of  aims,  a  study  of  the  best  recent  courses  of  study  in  mathematics, 
the  reports  of  the  Joint  Commission,  of  the  Progressive  Education 
Association,  and  other  research  pertinent  to  the  questions  at  issue. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  530.  Mathematical  Materials  and  their  Applications 
in  the  Teaching  oj  Mathematics 
In  this  course  the  student  considers  the  adaptation  and  use  of 
multisensory  materials  to  motivate  and  improve  the  teaching  of  high 
school  mathematics.  Particular  attention  is  given :  to  the  equipment 
needed  for  the  modern  mathematics  laboratory  and  how  it  may  be 
effectively  used ;  to  plans  for  the  extra-curricular  activities  in  mathe- 
matics, such  as  mathematics  clubs  and  assembly  programs ;  to  such 
visual  aids  as  pictures,  lantern  slides,  motion  pictures,  and  bulletin 
board  exhibits;  and  to  the  books,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets  needed 
for  the  school  and  the  teacher's  library. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  531.     Survey  of  Higher  Mathematics 

The  principal  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  some  insight 
into  the  nature  and  content  of  various  fields  of  higher  mathematics. 
This  includes  a  discussion  of  the  basic  structure  and  framework  of 
the  following  branches  of  higher  mathematics :  Foundations  of  logic, 
higher  algebra  and  algebraic  theories,  theory  of  groups,  synthetic  and 
analytic  projecture  geometries,  differential  geometry,  N-dimensional 
geometry,  topology,  vector  analysis,  and  calculus  of  variations. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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MATiiEiMATics  001.  Workshop:  Current  Problems  in  the  Matiie- 
inoties  field 
This  course  is  conducted  as  a  workshop  for  the  solution  of  such 
actual  ])rohlenis  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics  as :  courses  in  mathe- 
matics for  the  general  and  for  the  specializing  student ;  integration  of 
mathematics  with  other  courses;  revision  of  subject-matter  in  par- 
ticular fields,  such  as  in  plane  geometry;  and  research  problems  in 
sjxicific  units  of  work.  The  class  meets  for  conferences,  reports,  and 
lectures.  Individual  conferences  between  the  instructor  or  consultant 
and  each  individual  member  of  the  class  are  held  by  appointment. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 

B'or  more  complete  descriptions  of  these  courses  see  the  under- 
graduate catalog. 

Mathematics  401.  TJie  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary 
Schools 
The  student  in  this  course  studies  the  methods  of  teaching  the 
different  units  of  work  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  He 
accompanies  this  study  by  observing  in  the  College  High  School  the 
ways  in  which  these  methods  are  put  into  practice. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Mathematics  402.     Applications  of  MatJiematics 

The  student  is  taught  how  to  use  and  adjust  those  modern  instru- 
ments of  precision  which  can  be  used  to  motivate  the  teaching  of 
mathematics  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  Included  among 
these  are  the  slide  rule,  transit,  sextant,  planimeter,  plane  table,  solar 
telescope,  and  astronomical  telescope  with  equatorial  mountings. 
Such  early  instruments  as  the  astrolabe,  hypsometer,  baculum,  and 
optical  square  are  also  considered. 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Mathematics  404.     Readings  and  Lectures  in  Mathematics 

The  student  is  held  responsible  in  this  course  for  oral  and  written 
reports  on  approved  readings  in  recent  literature  related  to  mathe- 
matics or  its  teaching. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  405.     The  History  of  Mathematics 

A  cultural  background  in  the  field  of  elementary  mathematics  is 
furnished  by  this  course.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  history  of  the 
development    of    the    number    systems    of    elementary    mathematics. 
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computational  devices,  mathematical  symbolism,  space  concepts,  and 
simple  logical  processes. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  406.     Solid  Analytic  Geometry 

A  review  and  extension  of  the  theory  of  determinants,  a  study  of 
lines  and  planes  in  space,  of  space  coordinates,  transformation  of 
coordinates,  loci  in  space,  the  sphere,  and  of  quadric  surfaces  are 
considered  in  this  course.  The  study  of  the  general  quadratic  equa- 
tion in  three  variables,  invariance  under  motion,  and  the  classification 
of  numerical  equations  completes  the  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  407.     Advanced  Calculus 

A  study  of  continuity,  the  theory  of  limits,  the  generalized  theorem 
of  the  mean,  and  its  extension  to  series  with  a  remainder  term  is  made 
in  this  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  408.     Elementary  Mathematical  Statistics 

This  first  course  covers  the  usual  topics  in  statistics  using  calculus 
as  a  major  tool  in  the  derivation  of  formulas. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  410.     Mathematics  of  Finance 

In  this  course  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  elementary  theory 
of  simple  and  compound  interest  and  is  led  to  the  solution  of  prac- 
tical problems  in  annuities,  sinking  funds,  amortization,  depreciation, 
stocks  and  bonds,  installment  buying,  and  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  to  the  mathematics  of  life  insurance.  The  student  cannot 
receive  credit  for  both  this  course  and  Mathematics  510A. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE 

The  teacher  of  secondary  school  science  is  faced  constantly  with 
the  problem  of  maintaining  his  professional  com])etence  with  respect 
to  recent  advances  in  the  fields  of  science  and  science  education. 

The  past  two  decades  have  brought  forth  an  astonishing  array  of 
new  discoveries  in  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  other  branches  of 
science.  Entirely  new  scientific  points  of  view  have  to  be  considered 
by  a  teacher  who  wishes  to  keep  his  classroom  practices  up  to  date 
with  the  most  recent  findings  as  reported  in  current  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  books. 

The  unusual  growth  of  enrollment  in  secondary  schools  has  brought 
the  science  teacher  numerous  difficult  problems  of  science  education 
which  require  a  more  scholarly  background  than  has  been  necessary 
in  previous  decades.  It  is  clear  that  the  demands  to  be  made  upon  the 
science  teacher  in  the  near  future  will  greatly  exceed  those  of  any 
previous  decade.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  science  and  secondary 
education  are  necessary  to  professional  success  and  promotion. 

Other  factors  operate  to  multiply  the  problems  of  high  school 
science  teachers.  The  rapid  growth  of  work  in  science  in  elementary 
schools  and  the  extraordinary  growth  of  junior  high  school  science 
foreshadow  a  fundamental  reorganization  of  the  senior  high  school 
science  program.  This  work  is  now  well  under  way  in  many  sections 
of  the  country.  The  courses  offered  here  are  designed  to  help  the 
science  teacher  meet  these  changing  needs. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

BIOLOGY 

Biology  501.     The  Teaching  of  Biology  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  is  a  seminar  and  research  course  designed  to  give  opportunity 
for  study  of  the  best  methods  and  practices  being  used  in  the  teaching 
of  secondary  school  biology.  Major  topics  of  discussion  are :  aims 
of  secondary  school  biology,  course  content,  functions  of  textbooks, 
testing,  laboratory  exercises  and  demonstrations,  and  the  collection 
and  use  of  suitable  and  available  laboratory  materials.  A  study  is 
made  of  recent  research  studies  in  the  field  of  biology  teaching. 
Prerequisite :    18  semester-hours  of  work  in  biology 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Biology  508.     Social  Applications  of  Biology 

This  field-study  course  offers  to  teachers  of  science  an  opportunity 
to  gain  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  uses  made  of  biological  principles 
in  industry,  and  in  modern  laboratories.     Field  trips  are  designed 
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to  cover  such  varied  interests  as  public  health  and  hospital  routine 
laboratories,  medical  botanical  research  laboratories,  and  the  inspec- 
tion of  model  industries  developing  biological  products. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Biology  509.     Field  Studies  of  Flowering  Plants 

This  course  is  designed  for  both  laymen  and  biology  teachers. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  identification  and  order  relationships  of  plants 
and  the  environmental  factors  affecting  plant  growth.  Field  trips 
are  taken  to  the  Pine  Barrens  of  New  Jersey,  Raritan,  Troy  Meadows, 
and  other  places  of  unusual  natural  interest. 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

CHEMISTRY 

Chemistry  501.  TJie  Teaching  of  Chemistry  in  Secondary  Schools 
This  course  satisfies  the  requirements  in  the  teaching  of  chemistry 
for  the  limited  secondary  certificate.  A  study  is  made  of  the  objec- 
tives, recent  trends,  methods  of  presentation,  courses  of  study, 
instructional  aids,  and  subject-matter  of  high  school  chemistry. 
Prerequisite:    18  semester-hours  in  chemistry 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Chemistry  508.     Advanced  Organic  Chemistry — Biochemistry 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  composition  of  living  organ- 
isms, their  nutritional  requirements,  their  mechanism  for  promoting 
and  regulating  chemical  action,  and  their  metabolism  of  foods.  A 
laboratory  study  is  made  of  the  components  of  foods,  isolation  of 
proteins,  etc.,  blood  and  urine  analysis. 
Prerequisite :    Organic  chemistry 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  509.     Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry 

This  course  offers  opportunity  for  intensive  and  systematic  study 
of  the  elements  in  the  light  of  the  periodic  classification.  Selected 
theories  and  principles  of  inorganic  chemistry  and  some  of  their 
applications  are  studied  in  detail.  Directed  -use  of  chemical  literature 
is  an  important  part  of  this  course.  Individual  experimental  work 
in  the  laboratory  consists  chiefly  of  preparation  and  purification  of 
inorganic  compounds. 

Prerequisites :  General  inorganic  chemistry  and  analytical  chemistry 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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Chemistry  510.     Food  Inspection  and  Analysis 

A  study  is  made  of  the  composition  of  commercial  food  products, 
the  laws  governing  marketing  of  foods,  methods  of  analysis  of  foods 
and  cosmetics,  and  the  judging  of  foods  for  quality. 

Prerequisites :    General  college  chemistry  and  organic  chemistry 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

PHYSICS 

Physics  510.     Advanced  Problems  in  Photography 

This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  camera  club 
teacher  and  the  hobbyist.  The  course  includes  negative  and  positive 
alterations,  toning,  printing  processes,  studio  portraits,  color  photog- 
raphy, and  photomicrography.  The  student  is  expected  to  submit 
prints  of  exhibition  quality  for  public  showing. 

Prerequisites :    General  college  physics,  general  college  chemistry, 
and  a  first  course  in  photography 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Physics  511.     Electronics  and  Electron  Tubes 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  basic 
principles  of  electronics.  Such  appliances  as  radio  tubes,  cathode-ray 
tubes,  photo-electric  cells,  and  X-ray  tubes  with  applications  in  medi- 
cine are  considered. 

Prerequisites :    General  college  physics  and  a  course  in  electrical 
measurements 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Physics  512.     Modern  Physics 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  recent  experimental  research  in  physics 
and  of  the  newer  theories  concerning  nuclear  physics  and  electricity. 
Such  topics  as  atomic  spectra,  radioactivity,  artificial  transmutation  of 
the  elements,  and  cosmic  rays  are  discussed. 

Prerequisites :    General  college  physics  and  a  course  in  electrical 
measurements 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  514.     Radio  Communication 

A  study  is  made  of  electron-tube  detectors  and  amplifiers,  alternat- 
ing currents,  receiving  circuits,  transmitting  circuits,  and  radio 
measurements.  Visits  are  made  to  broadcasting  stations  and  manu- 
facturing plants. 

Prerequisites :    General  college  physics,  courses  in  electrical  meas- 
urements, and  elementary  radio 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 
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SCIENCE 

Science  504.  Survey  of  Recent  Investigations  in  Science  Teaching 
This  course  deals  with  pubUshed  and  unpubUshed  investigations  in 
the  field  of  science  education.  Studies  of  demonstration  methods, 
curriculum  construction,  scientific  vocabularies  of  texts,  laboratory- 
design,  measurement  of  the  outcomes  of  learning,  laboratory  appa- 
ratus, prediction  of  success  in  college  courses,  methods  of  visual 
instruction,  and  other  topics  are  considered. 
Prerequisite:    State  certification  in  science 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Science  600.  Science  Workshop  for  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools 
This  course  is  designed  to  assist  principals,  supervisors,  and 
teachers  to  organize  and  teach  a  program  of  science  courses  in  keeping 
with  present-day  science  knowledge  and  the  interests  of  students  in 
recent  scientific  developments. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 

BIOI^OGY 

Biology  402.     Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Histology 

A  study  is  made  of  the  gross  structure  of  a  typical  mammal  and  of 
the  structural  peculiarities  of  its  various  tissues.     This  course  pre- 
pares the  student  for  the  study  of  human  physiology. 
Prerequisites :   B101.0GY  201  and  202 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

B101.0GY  405.     Recent  Advances  in  Biology 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  teacher  of  science  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  real  meaning  and  the  importance  to  human 
society  of  the  many  startling  discoveries  in  the  field  of  biology  which 
are  currently  reported  in  the  leading  journals  and  the  daily  press. 
Prerequisite :    One   year   of   work   covering   the   fundamentals   of 
biology 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Biology  406.     Animal  Histology 

This  course  includes  a  careful  study  of  histological  technique  as 
illustrated  by  preparations  made  from  various  animal  tissues. 

Prerequisites :    Biology  201  and  202,  Zoology 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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liiui^uGY  407.     Comparative  limbryuluyy 

A  study  is  made  of  the  stages  in  development  and  factors  influ- 
encing the  development  of  different  types,  particularly  the  vertebrates. 

Prerequisite:    Biology  406,  Animal  Histology 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Biology  408.     Biological  Technique 

This  course  is  designed  to  furnish  the  prospective  teacher  of  biology 
with  the  technical  details  necessary  to  enable  him  to  handle  success- 
fully biological  materials,  experiments  and  demonstrations. 

Prerequisites:    Biology    101,    102,    201,    and    202,    Botany    and 
Zoology 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Biology  409.     Human  Physiology 

A  careful  study  of  human  anatomy  is  used  as  a  basis  for  discussion 
of  both  normal  and  abnormal  physiology. 

Prerequisites :    Biology  201  and  202,  Zoology 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Biology  410.     Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  probable  course  of  evolution 

of  the  vertebrate  type  with  partial  reference  to  the  history  of  the 

human  body. 

Prerequisites :    Biology  201  and  202,  Zoology 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

CHEMISTRY 

Chemistry  405  and  406.     Organic  Chemistry 

Some  of  the  topics  included  are :  the  chain  hydrocarbons  and  their 
simple  derivatives ;  carbohydrates,  proteins,  and  the  metabolism  of 
foods ;  the  ring  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives ;  dyes  and  stains 
and  their  applications mu  industry,  foods,  and  medicine;  antiseptics 
and  anaesthetics ;  vitamins  and  hormones ;  adulterants  and  preserva- 
tives in  foods. 

Prerequisite :   General  college  chemistry 

Credit :    4  semester-hours  each 

Chemistry  407.     Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis 

This  course  is  adapted  to  the  needs  and  preparation  of  students. 
The  work  is  mainly  instrument  analysis  applied  to  control  work  in 
industry,  agriculture,  and  biochemistry. 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 
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Chemistry  408.     Industrial  Chemistry 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  enable  science  teachers  to  under- 
stand the  chemical  industries  in  the  metropolitan  region.  The  course 
involves  field  trips,  reading  assignments,  and  class  discussions. 

Prerequisite  :   General  college  chemistry 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  411.     Physical  Chemistry,  Part  I 

This  course,  the  first  half  of  a  year's  work  in  physical  chemistry, 
deals  with  gases,  liquids,  crystals,  physical  properties  and  electro- 
lytes, colloids,  thermo-chemistry,  and  homogeneous  and  hetrogeneous 
equilibria. 

Prerequisites  :    General  college  chemistry,  analytical  chemistry,  and 
general  college  physics 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  412.     Physical  Chemistry,  Part  II 

This  course  deals  with  electrical  conductance,  electrolytic  equi- 
librium, electromotive  force,  electrolysis,  polarization,  chemical 
kinetics,  photo-chemical  reactions,  atomic  structure,  molecular  struc- 
ture, and  radioactivity. 

Prerequisites :    General  college  chemistry,  analytical  chemistry,  and 
general  college  physics 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

physics 

Physics  402.     Advanced  Electricity 

Some  of  the  topics  studied  are :  modern  concepts  of  the  electronic 
structure  of  matter ;  electric  forces ;  magnetic  fields ;  potential ;  resist- 
ance ;  impedance ;  capacitance ;  and  characteristics  of  thermionic 
vacuum  tubes. 

Prerequisite  :    General  college  physics 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  405.     Light  and  Optical  Instruments 

Topics  included  for  study  in  the  classroom  and  laboratory  are :  the 
propagation  of  light ;  emission  and  absorption  of  radiant  energy ; 
reflection,  refraction,  polarization ;  spectrum  analysis ;  photometric 
measurements ;  photoelectric  cells ;  measurement  of  high  tempera- 
tures ;  characteristics  of  illumination,  modern  illuminants ;  and 
industrial  and  domestic  uses  of  light. 

Prerequisites :    General  college  physics  and  a  course  in  electrical 
measurements 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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Physics  406.     Astronomy 

The  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  science  of  astronomy.  Such  topics  as  the  following  are  con- 
sidered :  motions  of  the  earth ;  time ;  the  moon ;  law  of  gravitation ; 
the  planets,  comets,  and  meteors ;  the  sun ;  evolution  of  the  solar 
system ;  the  constellations ;  distances  and  motions  of  the  stars ; 
si)ectrum  analysis ;  and  telescopic  observations. 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Physics  407.     Aviation 

This  course  treats  types  of  airplanes,  structures,  motions  of  a  plane, 
stability,  lift,  drag,  principles  of  flying,  engines,  speed,  power,  physics 
of  flight,  and  airplane  performance.  At  least  eight  hours  of  flight 
instruction  should  precede  or  parallel  this  course. 

Prerequisites :    General  college  physics  and  adequate  college  train- 
ing in  mathematics 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  408.     Aeronautics:    Fliglit  Instruction 

This  course  treats  navigation,  meteorology,  air  traffic  rules,  and 
pilot  certification.  Not  less  than  thirty  hours  of  solo  flying  must 
precede  or  accompany  this  course.  Credit  is  granted  when  the 
student  receives  a  private  pilot's  certificate  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  The  student  pays  for  the  flying  instruction.  The  student  may 
not  receive  credit  for  both  this  course  and  Mathematics  430. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Physics  409.     Introduction  to  Radio  Communication 

This  course  deals  with  direct  and  alternating  current  circuits ;  con- 
struction and  operation  of  detectors ;  characteristics  of  audio  and  radio 
frequency  amplifiers ;  vacuum  tubes ;  and  two-way  communication  in 
aviation. 

Prerequisite  :    General  college  physics 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Physics  410.     Physical  Principles  in  Automotive  Transportation 

This  course  deals  with  the  following  topics :  engine  theory  and 
design,  cooling  system,  ignition,  fuel  system,  motors  and  generators, 
wiring  and  lighting,  storage  battery,  and  transmission. 

Prerequisites :    General  college  physics  and  a  course  in  electrical 
measurements 

Credit      I  semester  hours 
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SCIENCE 

Science  401.     The  Teaching  of  Science 

The  chief  purposes  of  this  course  are :  to  acquaint  students  with 
the  educational  objectives  of  science  in  pubhc  schools;  to  review  the 
best  courses  of  study  that  have  been  prepared  for  various  cities  and 
states ;  to  consider  the  important  characteristics  of  a  program  of 
science  instruction  planned  for  all  grades  of  public  schools ;  and  to 
give  students  familiarity  with  the  chief  aids  to  instruction  such  as 
texts,  manuals,  work-books,  instructional  tests,  and  sources  of  ma- 
terials for  the  enrichment  of  instruction. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Science  401D.     The  Teaching  of  Aviation  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  deals  with  texts,  bulletins,  demonstration  equipment, 
tests,  working  models,  visual  aids,  and  reference  works  needed  to 
teach  aerodynamics,  aircraft  engines,  meteorology,  navigation,  and 
aircraft  communication  in  high  schools. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Science  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Science 

This  course  is  mainly  a  study  of  the  published  investigations  dealing 
with  curriculum  construction,  evaluation  of  current  practices  in  junior 
and  senior  high  school  courses,  and  the  psychology  of  learning  in 
science.     The  course  follows  the  student-teaching  period. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Science  410.     Junior  High  School  Science  Demonstrations 

This  course  covers  the  methods  of  experimental  instruction  in 
grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine.  A  detailed  study  is  made  of  about 
three  hundred  demonstrations. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Science  412.     Water  Analysis  and  Purification 

This  course  includes  field  trips  to  water  purification  plants,  sewage 
disposal  plants,  and  a  board  of  public  health  laboratory;  lectures  and 
laboratory  experience  in  biological  examination  of  water  and  prepara- 
tion of  bacteriological  culture  media;  lectures  and  laboratory  experi- 
ence in  chemical  analysis  of  water  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  harmful 
materials ;  and  the  preparation  and  use  of  chemicals  needed  in  emer- 
gency treatment  of  drinking  water. 

Prerequisites :    Botany  or  biology,  and  general  chemistry 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  teacher  of  Social  Studies  works  in  a  field  the  boundaries  of 
which  are  constantly  changing  and  expanding.  The  necessity  for 
constant  study,  especially  with  regard  to  the  contemporary  social 
situation  and  its  problems,  presses  upon  every  secondary  school 
teacher  of  the  Social  Studies.  The  Social  Studies  Department  at 
Montclair  intends  to  provide  for  such  teachers  courses  of  an  advanced 
character  which  will  help  to  keep  them  abreast  of  the  changes  in  a 
changing  world.  It  also  will  provide  advanced  courses  for  those 
teachers  who  wish  to  increase  their  preparedness  in  specialized 
secondary  school  subjects.  Finally,  it  aims  to  provide  for  the 
teacher-in-service  an  opportunity  for  keeping  informed  concerning  the 
changing  techniques  and  problems  of  teaching  the  Social  Studies. 
Selections  from  advanced  courses  of  the  sort  just  described  lead  to 
the  Master's  degree  in  the  Social  Studies. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Social  Studies,  candi- 
dates will  either  prepare  a  thesis  or  pass  an  oral  examination  based 
upon  a  selected  field  of  research.  They  will  earn  at  least  eighteen 
semester-hours  of  credit  in  social  studies  courses  on  the  400  or  500 
level,  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Department. 
They  must  submit  credits  equivalent  to  an  undergraduate  major  in 
Social  Studies,  totaling  at  least  thirty  semester-hours,  as  a  prerequisite 
to  matriculation  for  graduate  study. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Social  Studies  502.  The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution 
This  course  is  an  intensive  study  of  the  origin  and  framing  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  aims  to  search  out  the  roots 
and  influences  that  determined  our  basic  political  institutions.  The 
seminar  method  is  employed  and  attention  is  given  to  the  techniques 
of  historical  research  and  historical  writing. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  506.     Tlic  British  Empire  from  1783 

This  course  deals  with  the  evolution  of  the  British  Empire  from 
the  period  of  the  old  Colonial  system  to  the  present  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations.  The  rise  of  dominion  government,  the  forces  of 
anti-imperialism,  and  the  various  solutions  suggested  from  the  im- 
provement of  imjx^rial  relations  are  stressed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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SociAi,  Studies  509.     Classical  Archaeology 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  a  knowledge  of  source  material 
in  the  fine  arts  of  Greece  and  Rome  that  will  enable  the  individual  to 
reconstruct  for  himself  various  phases  of  Greek  and  Roman  culture. 
Much  of  the  material  is  verified  by  trips  to  the  Metropolitan  IMuseum 
of  Art  and  other  museums. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

SociAi.  Studies  515.     History  of  Political  Thought 

The  major  theories  of  representative  political  philosophers  con- 
cerning the  nature,  functions,  organization  and  sovereignty  of  the 
state  are  studied  in  this  course.  Among  those  discussed  are :  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Cicero,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Machiavelli,  Luther,  Calvin, 
Bodin,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Spinoza,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Hume, 
Bentham,  J.  S.  Mill,  Burke,  Hegel,  Marx. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

SociAE  Studies  517.     Money  and  Banking 

An  opportunity  is  provided  for  an  analysis  of  the  monetary  and 
banking  principles  and  practices  basic  to  modern  economic  organiza- 
tion. Consideration  is  given  to  the  various  theories  of  money,  the 
relation  of  money  to  prices,  banking  systems  and  their  operation,  and 
the  nature  and  significance  of  credit.  Special  attention  is  directed 
to  an  examination  of  the  functioning  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
in  relation  to  the  gold  standard,  a  managed  currency,  stability,  infla- 
tion and  deflation. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

SociAE  Studies  518.  Recent  Trends  in  American  History  (1918 
to  the  present) 
Without  attempting  to  reach  final  conclusions,  this  course  analyzes 
the  major  problems  which  have  influenced  American  life  since  the 
First  World  War.  The  new  position  of  the  nation  in  world  afifairs, 
the  modifications  of  the  old  economic  order,  the  progress  of  social 
and  political  change  are  all  surveyed.  While  the  treatment  is  his- 
torical, it  is  intended  to  present  materials  which  will  be  serviceable 
in  teaching  the  Problems  of  American  Democracy. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

SociAi.  Studies  522.  The  Development  of  Economic  Institutions 
and  Ideas 
This  course  deals  with  the  changing  principles,  institutions  and 
ideas  which  determine  the  character  of  economic  society.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  more  important  schools  of  economic  thought  such  as  the 
Classical,  Historical,  and  Institutional  groups  are  emphasized,  and 
the  teachings  of  the  Mercantilists,  Physiocrats,  Adam  Smith,  Malthus, 
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Ricardo,  Marx,  Henry  George,  X'eblen,  Hobson,  Commons,  Keynes, 
and  others  are  examined  in  relation  to  the  important  problems  of 
money,  credit,  prices,  business  cycles,  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce, property,  wages,  the  nature  of  wealth  and  value,  and  economic 
planning. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 

For  more  complete  descriptions  see  the  undergraduate  catalog. 

Social  Studies  401.  TJie  TcacJiing  of  the  Social  Studies  in 
Secondary  Schools 
In  this  course  a  program  is  presented  containing  the  fusion  organi- 
zation in  socialized  recitation,  the  teaching  of  current  events,  projects 
in  citizenship,  and  the  use  of  the  project-problem  as  a  method  of 
teaching  history  and  civics. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  402 A  and  402B.  American  and  Comparative  Gov- 
ernment 
The  first  part  is  devoted  to  American  national  government,  includ- 
ing the  obligations  and  rights  of  citizens,  the  suffrage,  political 
parties,  the  changing  nature  of  the  federal  system,  and  the  executive, 
administrative,  legislative  and  judicial  systems.  The  second  part 
deals  with  similar  political  phenomena  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Russia. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours  each 

Social  Studies  404.     The  Philosophy  of  History 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  investigate  the  relation  of  history 
to  the  other  social  studies  and  also  the  major  attempts  to  find  the 
meaning  of  history.  A  brief  survey  will  be  made  of  the  leading 
philosophies  of  history. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  407.     N'ezi'  Jersey  State  and  Local  Government 

A  study  is  made  of  the  State  Constitution,  Xew  Jersey's  place  in 
the  federal  system,  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens,  the  courts,  the 
law  enforcement  and  correctional  systems,  county  and  municipal 
government,  and  other  local  political  units. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  412.     International  Government 

The  attempts  of  the  international  community  of  states  to  express 
itself  in  a  formal  world  organization  are  the  subject  of  this  course. 
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The  agencies  which  have  been  estabHshed  to  deal  with  international, 
legislative,  executive,  administrative,  and  judicial  problems  are 
studied. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

SociAi,  Studies  413.     Economic  History  of  the  United  States 

The  great  trends  and  movements  in  agriculture,  finance,  commerce, 
manufacturing,  transportation,  and  industrial  relations  are  traced  from 
their  beginnings  in  the  colonial  period  to  their  contemporary  ex- 
pressions in  the  present  crisis. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

SociAi.  Studies  414.     Modern  England 

This  course  deals  both  with  the  periods  of  EngHsh  history  since 
the  Napoleonic  era  as  such  and  with  the  influences  of  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  forces  on  the  English  literature  of  the  century. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  415.  Latin- American  Relations  of  the  United  States 
This  course  aims  to  provide  the  information  necessary  to  a  clear 
understanding  and  accurate  appreciation  of  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  relations  that  have  developed  between  us  and  our  Latin- 
American  neighbors. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  417.     American  Archaeology 

This  course  shows  that  the  New  World  of  the  early  discoveries  was 
in  reality  far  from  new.  North  American  tribes  of  Indians  are  studied 
as  well  as  the  remarkable  civilizations  of  the  Mayas,  the  Incas,  and 
the  Aztecs. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  419.     American  Political  Biography 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  such  leaders  as  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Webster,  Lincoln,  Cleveland,  Roosevelt,  and 
Wilson.  It  shows  the  relation  of  each  of  these  characters  to  the 
time  in  which  he  lived  and  points  out  how  he  influenced  the  trend 
of  American  life. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  420A  and  420B.     The  European  Outlook 

This  course  is  designed  to  explain  the  conditions  and  events  which 
led  to  World  War  11.  The  historical  perspective  of  the  forces  con- 
tending for  supremacy  in  Europe  today  is  emphasized  throughout. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours  each 
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Social  Studies  421.     Oriental  Civili::ation 

This  course  presents  the  important  contributions  to  civihzation  and 
social  progress  made  in  antiquity  in  three  great  centers  of  the  Near 
East:  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  Crete. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  422.     Greek  Civilization 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  development  of  Greek 
civilization  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  423.     Roman  Civilication 

This  course  traces  the  social  changes  in  Rome  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  end  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire.  The  rise  and  fall 
of  the  empire  are  discussed  with  relation  to  their  importance  in 
medieval  civilization. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  424.     Medieval  Civilisation 

This  course  presents  a  careful  account  of  the  importance  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  medieval  civilization,  the  beginnings  of  modern 
nations,  the  effects  of  Arabic  learning  and  scholarship,  and  social 
awakening  due  to  the  Crusades  and  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  426A  and  426B.     Medieval  History  to  1498 

In  the  first  part  a  study  is  made  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the 
political  breakdown  of  the  imperial  principle.  The  second  part  is  de- 
voted to  the  developments  in  Western  Europe  after  1200,  stressing 
political  movements,  medieval  commerce,  guilds,  growth  of  towns,  and 
cultural  changes. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours  each 

Social  Studies  427A  and  427B.     Ancient  History  to  378  A.  D. 

The  first  part  of  this  course  covers  the  Oriental  period  and  the 
Greek  through  the  Periclean  Age.  The  second  part  covers  the  Hel- 
lenistic period  from  the  rise  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  stressing  attempts 
at  federalism. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours  each 

Social  Studies  428.     Racial  Contributions  to  American  Life 

This  course  deals  with  the  basic  problems  of  quantity,  quality,  and 
distribution  of  population  and  emphasizes  the  adjustments  which  re- 
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suit  from  the  interrelations  of  Negroes,  Asiatics,  and  various  types 
of  Europeans  in  the  United  States. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  429.     Prcsent-Day  Social  Problems 

Beginning  with  a  survey  of  levels  of  living  in  the  United  States  and 
their  relation  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  income,  this  course 
proceeds  with  a  study  of  poverty  and  crime,  their  sources,  treatment, 
and  prevention. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  433.     American  Political  Thought 

This  course  deals  with  contemporary  trends  and  theories  as  they 
have  emerged  from  social  and  economic  conditions  and  as  they  are 
founded  upon  the  bases  laid  down  by  such  men  as  Hamilton,  Madison, 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Marshall,  Calhoun,  Webster,  Lincoln,  and 
Wilson. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  434.     Contemporary  World  Affairs 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  leading  diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  military  issues  before  the  world  today.  It  is 
planned  to  provide  the  teacher  with  the  informational  background  es- 
sential to  the  teaching  of  current  events. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  435A  and  435B.     The  Americas:  A  Contemporary 

Political,    Economic,    and    Cul- 
tural Survey 
After  considering  the  relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
its  dependencies  in  the  Caribbean,  attention  is  focused  on  the  eco- 
nomic,   political,    and    cultural    problems    of    the    nations    of    South 
America. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours  each 

Social  Studies  436.     Modern  Men  of  Ancient  Times 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  biographical  sketches  of  some  of 
the  great  leaders  of  past  ages.  Special  attention  is  given  to  their  in- 
fluence on  the  thought  of  their  own  times  and  their  contribution  to  the 
culture  of  the  present  day. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  437.     The  Political  Party  System  in  the    United 
States 
Among  the  topics  discussed  are :  party  organizations,  the  political 
boss,  the  political  machine,  party  finances,  the  process  of  voting,  elec- 
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tion  laws,  primaries,  conventions,  platforms,  presidential  elections, 
majority  rule,  the  development  of  the  party  system,  sectional  politics, 
the  farm  vote,  the  lahor  vote,  and  the  future  of  party  government  in 
the  United  States. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  438.     The  Literature  of  American  History 

A  brief  description  of  the  material  available  for  the  study  of  Ameri- 
can history  is  followed  by  class  practice  in  finding  and  using  the  pri- 
mary sources  of  some  of  the  facts  commonly  taught  in  schools. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  4^9.     The  family  and  Its  Problems 

This  course  gives  a  history  of  the  family,  our  American  family  pat- 
terns, the  effects  of  social  change,  marital  patterns  of  interaction,  social 
roles,  sources  of  conflicts  and  frustration,  divorce  and  desertion,  and 
special  problems  in  family  life. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  440A  and  440B.     The  Development  of  Central  and 

South  America  as  Colonies  and  Nations 
The  first  part  of  this  course  surveys  the  period  of  exploration  and 
settlement  in  the  colonies  of  South  and  Central  America.    The  second 
part  studies  the  experiences  of  the  various  Latin-American  nations 
under  different  forms  of  government. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours  each 

Social  Studies  441.     Economic  History  of  Europe 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  economic  life  and  development  of 
Europe  from  the  emergence  of  the  ancient  civilizations  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  modern  economic  world. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  442.     The  Far  East 

A  study  is  made  of  the  economic,  social  and  cultural  situation  of 
the  Far  East,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  historical  background 
of  China  and  Japan,  and  on  our  relations  with  the  Philippines, 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  443.     Youth  and  the  Community 

This  course  is  a  sociological  study  of  youth  in  its  many  relations  to 
the  community.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  problems  of  juvenile 
delinquency  and  maladjustments,  and  to  the  social  agencies  active  in 
solving  youth  behavior  problems. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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SociAi,  Studies  444.     The  Social  Bases  of  Human  Relations 

This  course  emphasizes  the  social  bases  of  human  nature  and  per- 
sonaHty.  Primary  and  secondary  groups,  folkways,  mores,  and  in- 
stitutions are  considered. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

SociAi,  Studii^s  446.  Current  Problems  in  Economic  and  Govern- 
ment 
This  course  is  designed  to  analyze  the  relationship  of  economics  to 
government.  The  causes  and  results  of  governmental  activities  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  light  of  their  economic  significance  and  their  bearing  on 
public  welfare. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  447.     Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  show  how  we  became  gradually 
conscious  of  our  world  interests  and  responsibilities,  and  the  im- 
portant role  we  have  come  to  play  in  international  politics. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

SociAi,  Studies  448.     The  British  Dominions 

This  course  deals"  with  the  role  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa  are  playing  in  present  world  affairs.  Special  em- 
phasis is  given  to  Canada  and  its  dual  position  as  an  American  state 
and  a  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

SociAi,  Studies  450.     Modern  Economic  Problems 

After  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  material  contained  in  Sociai, 
Studies  200A,  Contemporary  Economic  Life,  the  class  proceeds  to 
make  a  detailed  study  of  our  broader  economic  problems  and  of  the 
public  policy  relating  to  them.  (Students  who  have  had  credit  for 
SociAi,  Studies  450B  should  not  enroll  in  this  course.) 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

SociAi.  Studies  451.     The  Middle  East 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  Indian  and  Moslem  civilizations.  Post- 
war planning  for  the  region  from  the  Near  East  through  Persia, 
India,  Burma,  Thailand  and  Malaya  to  the  Netherland  East  Indies  is 
discussed. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  45 3A.     The  Development  of  Mexico  and  the  Carib- 
bean States 
It  is  intended  to  show  in  this  course  the  historical  development  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  nations  in  terms  of  their  political,  cultural, 
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social,   and   econumic   progress   in   order   to   dcvcl()[j    undcr^landings 
and  appreciations  for  their  cultures  and  present-day  problems. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

SociAiv  Studies  453B.     TJic  Development  oj  Canada 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  historical  background, 
geographical  environment,  governmental  organization,  economic  be- 
havior, and  social  conditions  of  the  northern  neighbor  of  the  United 
States. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  454.     Post-lVar  Economic  Reconstruction 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  information  necessary  to 
appreciate  the  impact  of  post-war  reconstruction  upon  existing  eco- 
nomic institutions. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  455.     Social  Legislation 

This  course  analyzes  the  social,  economic,  and  political  adjust- 
ments which  have  come  about  in  our  society  due  to  technological 
progress. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  456.     International  Economic  Relations 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  significance  of  inter- 
national trade  and  exchange  to  the  economic  life  of  our  nation  and  to 
the  world  economy. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  457.     Development  oj  Russia 

Factors  which  have  shaped  the  evolution  of  the  Russian  people, 
such  as  Byzantinism  and  the  Greek  Orthodox  faith,  the  Synod,  Tar- 
tar state  organization,  The  ^lir,  Westernization  from  Peter  to  Lenin, 
Slavophilism,  and  dialectic  materialism,  are  emphasized. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  458.     Russia  as  a  World  Pozcer 

An  analysis  of  Russia's  relations  with  China,  Iran,  Turkey,  the 
European  continent,  England  and  the  United  States  is  presented. 
Marxist  world  policy,  as  interpreted  by  Kautsky,  Plekhanov,  Jaures, 
Bukharin,  Trotsky,  Lenin,  and  Stalin,  is  described. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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FIELD  STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE 

SociAi,  Studies  459.  Neiv  Jersey  and  the  Metropolitan  Community 
This  course  is  given  on  Saturdays,  during  both  the  fall  and  spring 
semesters  when  possible,  and  is  open  to  all  regular  and  part-time 
students  as  an  elective.  There  are  eight  all-day  field  trips  and  seven 
two-hour  class  periods.  The  field  studies  in  the  course  cover  compre- 
hensively the  geography  of  New  Jersey  and  the  lower  Hudson  val- 
ley with  emphasis  on  the  conservation  of  natural  resources.  Atten- 
tion is  also  given  to  the  cultural  and  religious  pattern  of  the  region. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

SociAi,  Studies  460.     Central  Eastern  Region 

This  fifteen  day  tour  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  covers  the  major  points  of 
historic  interest  associated  with  the  Colonial  Period,  the  American 
Revolution,  and  the  Civil  War,  and  the  geographic  features  of  the  \ 
coastal  plain,  the  Piedmont,  the  Great  Valley,  and  the  Appalachian  1 
Mountains  in  these  states.  Travel  is  by  modern  chartered  motor 
coach,  and  overnight  stops  are  made  at  first-class  hotels.  Among 
the  places  visited  are :  Valley  Forge,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  An- 
napolis, Washington,  Arlington,  Alexandria,  Mt.  Vernon,  Freder- 
icksburg, Richmond,  Washington's  birthplace  at  Wakefield,  Lee's 
plantation  at  Stratford,  Yorktown,  Williamsburg,  Jamestown, 
Raleigh,  Durham,  Winston-Salem,  Asheville,  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains, Norris  Dam,  Jefferson's  Monticello  at  Charlottesville,  Natural 
Bridge,  Skyline  Drive  in  the  Shenandoah  National  Park,  Luray  Cav- 
erns, Winchester,  Harper's  Ferry,  Frederick,  Gettysburg,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  area  around  Lancaster  and  Ephrata. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

SociAiv  Studies  461.     New  England  and  French  Canada 

This  field  study  course  gives  an  opportunity  to  study  by  direct 
observation  the  historical  and  geographical  features  of  New  England 
and  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  trip,  occupying  the  twelve  days 
immediately  following  the  summer  session,  is  rriade  in  a  modern 
chartered  motor  coach  with  overnight  stops  at  first-class  hotels.  The 
route  covers  the  lower  Connecticut  valley,  including  Hartford, 
Springfield,  Northampton,  and  Deerfield ;  the  Rhode  Island  cities  of 
Providence  and  Newport ;  historic  Massachusetts  towns  such  as 
Plymouth,  Boston,  Lexington,  Concord,  Salem,  and  Marblehead; 
the  coast  of  New  Hampshire  and  southern  Maine ;  the  White  Moun- 
tains in  the  Mt.  Washington  and  Franconia. Notch  area;  the  Canadian 
Province  of  Quebec,  including  the  ancient  French  city  of  Quebec, 
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Montmorency  Kails,  St.  Anne  de  iicaupru,  Montreal ;  the  western 
shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  Lake  George,  and  the  Hudson  River. 
It  is  an  indispensable  background  for  an  understanding  of  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  life  and  history  in  this  region. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  462.     Continental  United  States 

This  field  study  course  consists  of  sixty-two  days  of  directed  travel, 
including  all  of  July  and  August,  and  provides  an  opportunity  for 
gaining  an  integrated  view  of  our  country  as  a  whole.  The  trip  is 
made  in  a  modern  chartered  motor  coach  with  overnight  stops  at 
first-class  hotels.  The  route  covers  about  12,500  miles  and  visits  26 
states  and  6  National  Parks.  Among  the  major  points  of  interest  are 
Gettysburg,  Natural  Bridge,  Blue  Ridge  and  blue  grass  region.  Mam- 
moth Cave,  Lincoln  shrines  in  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  Ozark  Moun- 
tains, Dodge  City,  Royal  Gorge,  Pikes  Peak,  Denver,  Rocky  Moun- 
tain National  Park,  Taos  and  other  Indian  Reservations,  Santa  Fe, 
Petrified  Forest,  Painted  Desert,  Grand  Canyon,  Bryce  and  Zion 
National  Parks,  Boulder  Dam,  Los  Angeles,  Hollywood,  San  Diego, 
San  Capistrano  and  other  ^lissions,  Tia  Juana,  Santa  Barbara,  Se- 
quoia and  Yosemite  National  Parks,  ^lonterey,  San  Francisco,  Sacra- 
mento, Lake  Tahoe,  Reno,  Donner  Pass,  Mammoth  redwood  groves. 
Crater  Lake,  Columbia  River  Valley,  Portland,  Seattle,  Mt.  Rainier, 
Grand  Coulee  Dam,  Spokane,  Butte,  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
Salt  Lake  City,  pioneer  trails  of  Wyoming,  Black  Hills,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Toronto  and  Niagara  Falls.  All  important  geographic  and 
historical  features  are  studied  under  the  instruction  of  members  of 
the  college  faculty  and  local  specialists.  Write  for  detailed  descriptive 
folder. 

Credit :    10  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  463.     The  Lower  South 

This  is  a  fifteen  day  field  study  course,  covering  the  gulf  coasts  of 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  and  both  coasts  of  Florida. 
Among  the  topics  to  be  observed  and  studied  are  the  Acadian  and 
Creole  culture  in  and  around  New  Orleans ;  the  industrial,  historical, 
and  recreational  features  of  Biloxi,  ]\Iobile,  and  Tallahassee ;  the  to- 
bacco, citrus,  and  sponge-fishing  industries  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tampa.  St.  Petersburg,  Lake  Wales,  Sarasota,  and  Fort  Myers ;  the 
plant  and  animal  life  of  the  Everglades  along  the  Tamiami  Trail ;  the 
millionaire  playgrounds  of  Miami  and  Palm  Beach ;  and  the  historical 
shrines  of  America's  oldest  city,  St.  Augustine.  It  will  usually  be 
offered  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Credit:    3  semester  hours 
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SociAi.  Studie:s  470.     History  and  Principles  of  Philosophy 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy  and  of 
the  important  principles  contributed  by  outstanding  philosophers 
from  Thales  to  Gentile.  Much  of  the  discussion  will  be  centered  on 
three  types  of  philosophic  thought :  Naturalism,  idealism,  and  prag- 
matism. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

SociAi,  Studies  471.     The  United  States  Since  World  War  I 

This  course  surveys  the  major  problems,  economic,  social,  political, 
and  international,  which  have  marked  our  national  development  since 
the  end  of  the  first  World  War. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

SociAi,  Studies  472.  Modern  Social  Studies  Instruction  and  Super- 
vision 
This  course  is  designed  primarily  to  assist  teachers  and  supervisors 
to  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  recent  curriculum  trends,  current 
subject-matter  tendencies,  and  newer  practices  in  secondary  school 
social  studies. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

SociAE  Studies  473.     The  Arts  in  Western  Civilization 

This  course  is  designed  to  show  how  the  social,  economic,  political, 
and  religious  movements  in  Western  Civilization  influenced  the 
aesthetic  expression  of  Europe  from  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece  to  the 
Rise  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Gothic, 
Baroque,  and  Rococo  art,  architecture,  and  music  will  be  discussed 
and  illustrated. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

INSTITUTES  AND  WORKSHOPS 

SociAiv  Studies  495A  and  495B.    American  History  Workshop:  The 

New  Jersey  Two-Year  Course 
This  course  is  designed  to  assist  principals,  supervisors,  and  teach- 
ers to  organize,  administer,  and  teach  the  new  course  in  American 
History ;  to  make  of  it  a  vital  force  in  the  formation  of  concepts  of  the 
past,  present,  and  future  democratic  way  of  life  in  the  United  States. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours  each 

SociAi,  Studies  498.     China  and  the  Far  Bast 

This  course  is  given  in  twelve  days,  two  hours  each  morning  being 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  contemporary  Chinese  problems  and 
China's  relations  to  her  neighbors  in  the  Far  East :    Japan,  India, 
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Korea,  the  Philippines,  and  Russia-in-Asia.  The  afternoons  are  used 
for  round-tahle  discussions,  with  native  teachers  from  the  respective 
Far  Eastern  areas  in  charge. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

SociAiv  Studies  499.     China  Workshop 

This  course  is  given  in  twelve  days.  Twenty-four  hours  of  lectures 
and  class  discussions  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  Chinese  history  and 
contemporary  Chinese  life  under  the  direction  of  Chinese  scholars. 
Twenty-four  hours  of  directed  study  in  the  library  are  devoted  to 
the  preparation  of  teaching  units  and  background  materials  on  China 
for  use  in  our  schools. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

In  addition  to  the  above  course  advanced  courses  in  more  special- 
ized fields  such  as  philosophy,  art,  and  literature  are  offered  each  year 
for  those  who  have  had  SociaIv  Studies  499  or  its  equivalent.  The 
type  of  course  offered  depends  upon  the  Chinese  scholars  who  are 
available  in  this  country  at  the  time  the  course  is  offered. 
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OTHER  COURSES  THAT  MAY  BE  USED  AS  ELECTIVES 

For  more  complete  descriptions  see  the  undergraduate  catalog. 

Art  405.     Art  in  the  Metropolitan  Community 

This  course  gives  to  teachers  in  the  various  subject-matter  fields 
an  appreciation  of  the  art  resources  of  the  major  museums  in  Mont- 
clair,  Newark,  and  New  York ;  of  art  dealers'  exhibitions  in  New 
York,  and  of  industrial  art  products. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Art  406.     Studio  Workshop  for  Secondary  Teachers 

This  course  offers  practice  in  the  use  of  the  commoner  media  for 
students  who  wish  to  employ  the  creative  visual  arts  in  the  teaching 
of  other  subjects. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Art  412.     Pageant  of  Spanish- American  Art 

In  this  course  art  is  treated  as  a  cultural  document.  Illustrated 
lectures  aim  at  an  appreciation  of  the  cultures  of  Spanish-America 
through  contact  with  their  rich  artistic  past  and  present. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Art  413.     Art  in  American  Life 

A  survey  is  made  of  activity  in  the  design  arts  from  the  early 
Colonial  period  to  the  present  in  relation  to  the  course  of  development 
of  the  American  community. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Geography  503.     Economic  Geography  of  the  United  States 

A  study  is  made  of  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial 
development  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  geographic  factors  that 
have  contributed  to  that  development. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Geography  504.     Economic  Geography  of  Europe 

This  course  constitutes  a  study  of  the  economic  development  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  in  relation  to  the  environmental  background  and 
resources  that  have  made  Europe  one  of  the  world's  leading 
continents. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Geography  505.     Principles  of  Anthropogeography 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  man's  occupancy  of  the  earth  to 
determine  the  part  that  geographic  environment  has  played  in  shaping 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  developments  of  people. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Geography  508.     Physiography  of  North  America 

This  is  a  study  of  the  evolution  of  land  forms  in  the  large  physio- 
graphic provinces  of  North  America  and  their  influence  upon  life 
activities. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Geography  509.     Economic  Geography  of  Asia 

This  course  constitutes  a  treatment  of  the  economic  and  com- 
mercial development  of  the  countries  of  Asia  in  relation  to  their 
natural  environment. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Geography  405A  and  405B.     Climates  of  the  World 

This  course  embraces  an  explanatory  comparison  of  the  major  types 
of  climatic  environment  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  factors  controlling  their  distribution.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  graphing,  mapping,  and  the  interpretation  of  climatic  data. 

Credit :  2  semester-hours  each 

Geography  406.     Geology 

This  course  deals  with  the  earth  and  its  geographic,  stratigraphic, 
and  structural  development  throughout  geologic  time ;  the  record  of 
the  evolution  of  life  as  interpreted  through  a  study  of  rocks  and  fossils. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Geography  408A  and  408B.     Political  Geography 

This  course  deals  with  the  geographic  conditions  influencing  the 
significant  changes  in  the  political  divisions  of  the  world.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  geographic  factors  influencing  racial,  religious,  com- 
mercial, and  political  adjustments  between  nations. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours  each 

Geography  409.     Economic  Geography  of  the  British  Isles 

A  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  resources  of  the  British  Isles  is 
given,  and  the  influence  of  the  natural  environment  upon  the  utiliza- 
tion of  those  resources  in  the  economic,  social,  and  political  develop- 
ment of  the  British  Empire  is  evaluated. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Geography  410.     Economic  Geography  of  Caribbean  America 

This  is  a  study  and  interpretation  of  the  major  and  important 
minor  economic  areas  of  Caribbean  America  in  relation  to  the 
natural  environment. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Geography  411.     Geographic  Influences  in  American  History 

A  study  is  made  of  the  geographic  factors  influencing  the  develop- 
ment of  social,  economic,  and  political  life  in  America. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Geography  412,  Geography  of  Ajrica,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
A  study  is  made  of  the  activities  of  the  people  of  Africa,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  in  relation  to  their  natural  environment.  Attention 
is  given  to  the  influence  of  geographic  factors  upon  the  post-war 
adjustments  and  the  possible  future  relations  of  these  countries  with 
the  United  States. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Geography  413;     Economic  Geography  of  South  America 

This  course  constitutes  a  study  of  the  influence  of  the  natural 
environment  upon  production  and  utilization  of  resources  in  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  development  of  the  various  nations  of 
South  America. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Geography  414A  and  414B.     Advanced  Economic  Geography 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  influence  of  the  physical  environment 
upon  the  production  of,  the  trade  in,  and  the  utilization  of  the  im- 
portant agricultural,  forest,  mineral  and  sea  products,  and  the  manu- 
factured commodities  of  the  world. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours  each 

Geography  416.     Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States,  their  past  and  present  exploitation,  their  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  nation,  their  conservation  and  future  use. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Geography  417.     Meteorology  with  Applications  to  Aviation 

This  course  constitutes  a  study  of  the  atmosphere,  the  sources  of 
atmospheric  heat,  temperature  variations  and  their  relation  to  weather 
phenomena.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  nature  of  the  large  scale  wind 
systems,  air  masses  and  fronts,  and  upon  rainfall  distribution. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Geography  418.     Regional  Geography  of  North  America 

This  course  constitutes  a  detailed  regional  treatment  of  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  human 
activities  of  the  various  regions  in  relation  to  their  natural  environ- 
ment and  the  relations  of  the  regions  to  each  other. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Music  401.     The  Teaching  of  Music  in  the  Secondary  School 

This  course  deals  with  the  aims,  content,  and  procedure  in  the 
teaching  of  music  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Music  405.     Orchestra  Conducting  and  Score  Reading 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  skills  in  conducting  and 
score  reading.  It  includes  the  particular  type  of  ear  training  needed 
in  conducting;  technique  of  the  baton,  score  reading  and  interpre- 
tation. 

Prerequisite :   Music  305 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  406.     Modern  Music 

This  course  aims  to  interpret  modern  music  in  terms  of  the  social, 
poetical,  and  cultural  life  of  our  times.  It  includes  a  study  of  the 
music  of  Debussy,  Richard  Strauss,  Schoenberg,  Stravinsky,  De  Falla, 
Hindemith,  Bartok,  and  others. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  407.     The  Development  of  the  Opera 

This  course  deals  with  the  origin  and  development  of  opera  in  the 
Italian,  French,  German,  and  Russian  schools.  Class  analyses  are 
made  of  representative  operas  of  these  schools. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  408.     Wagner  Music  Dramas 

This  course  deals  with  the  operas  and  music  dramas  of  Richard 
Wagner.  It  includes  a  study  of  Wagner's  artistic  ideals  and  their 
application  to  his  compositions. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Music  409.     Counterpoint 

This  course  aims  to  provide  a  practical  treatment  of  counterpoint 
for  music  students.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  performing  and  analyzing 
contrapuntal  music  with  enough  original  work  to  insure  a  grasp  of 
the  principles  involved. 

Prerequisite :    Music  202 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  410.     Composition 

This  course  aims  to  develop  the  creative  power  of  the  student  in 
the  composition  of  small  vocal  and  instrumental  forms.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  functional  aspects  of  composition  in  word 
setting,  writing  accompaniments,  and  improvisation. 

Prerequisite:    Music  202 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Music  411.     Beethoven 

This  course  deals  with  the  Hfe  and  works  of  Beethoven  and  includes 
a  study  of  the  composer's  sonatas,  concertos,  art  songs,  opera,  and 
mass.  Illustrations  are  given  by  means  of  the  piano,  voice,  and 
recorded  music.  Students  are  expected  to  acquire  an  ear  repertory 
of  thematic  material  selected  from  the  works  studied. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  412.     Beethoven's  Master  Works 

This  course  makes  an  intensive  study  of  Beethoven's  symphonies 
and  string  quartets.  Illustrations  are  given  by  means  of  the  piano 
and  recorded  music. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  413.     Masters  of  the  Symphony 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  student  with  an  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  symphonic  music  through  a  study  of  the  string 
quartets  and  symphonies  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  414.     Modern  Symphonic  Forms 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  symphonies  of  Brahms,  Tschai- 
kowsky,  and  Sibelius ;  the  orchestra  suites  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and 
Ravel,  and  the  symphonic  poems  of  Strauss,  Debussy,  and  Stravinsky. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  416.     Music  in  Modern  Society 

This  course  aims  to  interpret  the  nature,  function,  and  forms  of 
music  in  modern  society  in  terms  of  the  social,  political,  and  cultural 
forces  which  have  shaped  it. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  417.     American  Music 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  American  folk  and  art  music  as 
related  to  various  social,  economic,  political,  and  cultural  epochs  in 
the  history  of  our  country. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Music  418.     Music  of  Russia 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  Russian  music  from  the  Czarist 
regime  to  the  modern  Soviet.  It  aims  to  interpret  Russian  music 
in  terms  of  the  social,  political,  and  cultural  forces  which  have 
shaped  it. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Music  420.     TJic  Art  Song 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  the  Art  Song  and  includes  a 
detailed  study  of  the  art  songs  of  Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms, 
Wolf,  and  Strauss. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  422.     Chamber  Music 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  chamber  music  and  includes  a 
detailed  study  of  the  string  trio,  quartet,  and  quintet  by  classic, 
romantic,  and  modern  composers. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  423.     Choral  Masterworks 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  choral  masterv^orks  from  Pales- 
trina  to  Stravinsky.  It  includes  a  detailed  study  of  Bach's  B  Minor 
Mass,  St.  Matthezv  Passion;  Handel's  Messiah;  Beethoven's  Missa 
Solemnis;  Mendelssohn's  Elijah;  Verdi's  Requiem,  and  other  great 
choral  works. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Music  499.     Workshop  in  High  School  Music 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  music  teachers-in-service  who 
wish  to  work  out  projects  for  use  in  their  respective  schools.  It 
includes  Folk  Song  dramatizations,  small  vocal  and  instrumental 
ensembles,  the  integration  of  music  with  other  subjects,  music  for 
boys,  visual  aids  in  music,  pageants,  festivals,  and  materials  for 
special  programs. 

Prerequisite :   Music  401 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Health  Education  401.  Methods  and  Materials  in  Health  Edu- 
cation 
This  course  prepares  the  teacher  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
organizing  and  conducting  a  program  of  health  instruction.  The 
coordination  of  health  with  other  subject-matter  fields  and  the 
evaluation  of  textbooks  and  audio-visual  materials  are  given  special 
consideration. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Health  Education  407.     Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  In  juries 
This  is  a  lecture  and  laboratory  course  designed  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  ways  to  prevent  and  to  care  for  the  common  injuries 
sustained  in  athletics. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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He:ai,th  Education  411.     School  Health  Services 

The  student  is  familiarized  with  the  health  services  available  in  the 
school.  The  part  which  the  teacher  plays  in  coordinating  his  activities 
with  the  school  medical  staff  is  emphasized. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Physicai,  Education  M  and  W405.  Organization  and  Manage- 
ment of  Athletics 
The  course  deals  with  the  organization  and  management  of  athletic 
programs  in  the  secondary  schools.  Such  items  as  educational  values, 
insurance,  leadership,  safety,  finances,  and  state  and  local  controls 
are  considered. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  407.     Physiology  of  Exercise 

The  effects  of  big-muscle  activities  on  the  human  organism  are  dis- 
cussed. Topics  such  as  muscular  contraction,  coordination,  fatigue, 
and  exhaustion  are  studied.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  effects  of 
speed,  strength,  and  endurance  exercises  on  various  age  and  sex 
groups. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  409.     Organisation    and    Administration    of 

Physical  Education 
The    details    of   organizing   the   units    of   the   physical    education 
programs  are  discussed.     Various  topics,  such  as  legislation,  financ- 
ing, curriculum  construction,  grading,  excuses,  plant  facilities,  sup- 
plies and  equipment,  and  office  management  are  considered. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Re:crEation  405.     Practices  and  Problems  in  Recreation 

Under  supervision  the  student  engages  in  recreational  leadership 
either  in  camps,  playgrounds,  or  recreational  centers.  Studies  are 
made  of  desirable  recreational  facilities,  supplies,  and  equipment. 
Methods  of  adapting  program  activities  to  various  age  groups  are 
discussed 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Colleges  From  Which  Graduate  Students  Now  Matriculated 
Received  Their  Baccalaureate  Degree 


Alfred  University 

Allegheny  College 

Barnard  College 

Boston  University 

Brown  University 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Cedar  Crest  College 

Central  Michigan  College 

Cheyney  State  Teachers  College 

Colby  College 

Colgate  University 

College  of  St.  Elizabeth 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Columbia  College 

Connecticut  College 

Cooper  Union 

Dana  College  of  the  University  of 

Newark 
Dickinson  College 
Drew  University 
Duke  University 
East  Stroudsburg  State  Teachers 

College 
Elmira  College 
Fordham  University 
Franklin  &  Marshall  College 
Georgetown  University 
Gettysburg  College 
Goucher  College 
Hampden- Sydney  College 
Hope  College 
Howard  University 
Hunter  College 
Juniata  College 
Lafayette  College 
New  York  University 
Newark  College  of  Engineering 
Northwestern  University 
Oberlin  College 
Ohio  State  College 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
Panzer  College 


Princeton  University 

Queens  College 

Rider  College 

Rutgers  University 

St.  Mary's  University 

St.  Peter's  College 

Seton  Hall  College 

Springfield  College 

State  Teachers  College  at  Glassboro 

State  Teachers  College  at  Jersey  City 

State  Teachers  College  at  Mansfield 

State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair 

State  Teachers  College  at  Newark 

State  Teachers  College  at  Paterson 

State  Teachers  College  at  Trenton 

Swarthmore  College 

Syracuse  University 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Temple  University 

Tufts  College 

Tusculum  College 

University  of  Buffalo 

University  of  Illinois 

University  of  Maine 

University  of  New  Mexico 

University  of  North  Carolina 

University  of  Oregon 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

University  of  Toronto 

Upsala  College 

Vassar  College 

Washington  State  College 

Wellesley  College 

Wesleyan  University,   Connecticut 

Westminster  College 

Wheaton  College 

William  and  Mary  College 

Woman's  College  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina 

Xavier  University 
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